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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





CHAPTER VI. 


, James was now at the height of power and prosperity. 
Both in England and in Scotland he had vanquished his enemies, 
and had punished them with a severity which had indeed - 
excited their bitterest hatred, but had, at the same time, effectu- 
ally quelled.their courage. The Whig party seemed extinct. 
The name of Whig was never used except as a term of reproach. 
The parliament was devoted to the King 5 and it was in his 
power to keep that parliament to the end: of his rei The 
Church was louder than ever in professions of at ent to 
him, and had, during the late insurrection, acted up to those 
professions. The judges were his tools; and, if they ceased 
to be so, it was in his power to remove them. The corpora- 
tions were filled with his creatures. His revenues far exceeded 
those of his predecessors. His pride rose high. He was not 
the same man who, a few months before, in doubt whether his 


- throne might not be overturned in an hour, had implored for- 
_ eign help with un 
. tears of gratitude. Visions of dominion and glory rose before 


ly supplications, and had accepted it with 


him. He already saw himself, in imagination, the umpire of 
Europe, the champion of many states oppressed by one too 
powerful monarchy. So early as the month of June he had 
assured the United Provinces that, as soon as the affairs of 
England were settled, he would show the world how little he 
feared France. In conformity with these assurances, he, within 
& month after the battle of Sedgemoor, concluded with the 
States General a defensive treaty, framed in the very spirit of: 
the Triple League. It was regarded both at the Hague and at 
1 . 
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Vesa lie ws a’ nose sigailicant’ cirbumistariod that Halifax; oie 
wes the torstant dnd mort) éhemy of Frewehascendsney; eanP 
wh hed ‘eniwely ‘ever before: béehconsutted’ in any grate 
affili dines thé beginning ‘of ‘the reign, took the lead’ oti this 
déeaalon 7ufd' ‘seemed to kere the ‘royal ear.’ It -was' a’ circuit! 
stance not less significant that no previous communication wad 
weds: 't ‘Baritor. “Both ‘he’ and ‘hiv master ‘wére taken: by 
ddvpiites !EAwie: was mach troabléd, ahd expresied’ preat, ard’ 
dot: onfeasoriable, anxiety ay! to: the ulterior desigtis of the’ 
prince who’ had‘lately been: his pensioner and’ vassal: ‘Fherr 
wote’' strong’ rumors -that: Willem of Oringe was busied’ in! 
ovgenizing ’a'-preaf vonfedtracy; which wists metade ‘both 
branches of ithe House of Austria, the United Provitices, the’- 
any of Swedén, and' the electorate of Brandenburg. * it now 
soened that this ‘confederacy would hdve-'at its head-the ‘ibe: 
and parliament of England. Pe 
In fact, negotiations tending to such a result were aetiteily 
opened. Spain proposed to form a close alliance with James } 
and he listened to the proposition with favor, though. it wes 
evident that such an alliance would be little less than a declara= 
tion of ‘war against France, But he postponed his final decision’ 
till afler the parliament should have reassembled, - "Fhe fate ‘of! 
Christendom depended on the temper in which le might then? 
find the Commons. If they were disposed to acquiesce im fis‘ 
plans of domestic government, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent him from interfering with vigor and authority in the great 
dispite which must soon be brought to an issue on the Cen-’ 
tinent.” [If they were refractory, he must relinquibh all thought 
of arbitrating between contending nations, must again imploré* 
Fretich assistance, must again submit to French dictation, must’ 
sink into a potentate of the third or fourth class, and mous. 
indemnify himself for the contempt with which he would be: 
regarded abroad by triumphs over law and public opinion’ ‘at 
It seemed, indeed, that it would not be easy for hyn to’ - 
wemand more than the Commons were disposed to give. --Al= 
ready they had abundantly proved that they were desirous to 
maintain his prerogatives unimpaired, and that they were, by po 
means extreme to mark his encroachments on the rights of the, 
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i J e Th abese 
-GerpusoActsthotgh passat during tha ascendbhoy of the Whigad 
Waa, Mot mort, deny, io the: Whigs, dhan,-to, thb: Letieanc i nih 
indeed, not sHendentul-thatt thie, great, Jew. shew : be 
prized by all Englishmen without distinetionl ilk se di Nite 
alam which, net -by cireuiteus; but by.diractio to 
the-security, and happinassof every inhabitant of: the-realpatoco 

-sdames: had ‘yet, exother. design, odious: ta. tha, gnest = panty: 
whinh, had, set: shina | om; the; throne -and;:whieb dec. upheld hin. 
thent.. He wished.to,form ai gidat steading-army.:1 de bad: 
thken adyauta oc.of the date insurrection: toamake:- additions 
tathe; militaey force: which hia: baother badleft) 

ee eomennedins the frst; naa: rité ee 


teen 

eee nin imdever, it time-« 
ahi: poems Nos igeen ania o-iemon wes tet es 
the fidelity of the trainbands, that they sympathized with- al: 
the pawians of-she elass.to which they: lelonped; 

mgor, there chatlsbees more: mifisie, met inithecrpbel oan shew: 
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the royal encampment, and that if the threne had been 
adutinied ull by: cthucannop pf rte ection; Mewmolth adduld 
> dacdl marchedsnt triumph-from dynss40 Ioemdoll. 1. cnr ews! - 
a; (hebrewence,:lerge-as itowaswhesccompansd with! that 
of: fadmer:iings; barvly suffeed: torment this new clare.» A 
igreqt purt of the. produce: afi the inew taxes was :abso 
the waval! charge. .-At thet elese-of the date (reign the: whole 
com of: the ‘army, ‘the Pfangier regunentsincladed; had -been 
under: three: hundred thousand): powsds:.a year. “Six hundred 
thousand pounds:2 year would net nbwsaffice.* If assy Sesebet 
sugmentation worse maids, bm would be: necessary te devandia 
from .pasiiament!; $ wassnot-likely that purhantent 
<7 be: én & censpiying mand: I Dhebvery seme tof standing 
army was hateful to the whole nation, and to no gaxt!ofi the 
suition imede hatéfal than) to'the Oavaliér: So 
the Lower House... In’ their asinds « standin 
stably: assoviated owith: the Rump, with the. Ferro niteeke 
wpoliation: of.the Church)! witls the: pargetionof thé Univensit 
ties, with the-abolitian ofthe.” peerige,:with the: rhurder:of the 
king, with the sullen. reign: of the Saints, with cant and azecty 
en, with fines and sequestratidns;: owith. the ( tnasults’ wince 
Teajor-generals, sprang’: from: the dregs: (of :the” 
offered: to.the oldest .and: most/ honerabte families: pf. ‘tings 
dom. There:was, moreover, scarcely a baronet or @-squies an 
the parliament who.did sot-owe: past .of ‘his impertanes in iis 
own county to his rank in the militia. If that aational fovee 
were ‘set-aside; the gentry: of! Eexigland must. jose muck of their 
‘end safiuence. ; It: was-therefore: probable that thd king 
would find * more: difficult to obtain fuxds: for the support-of 
bis army than even io-obtain. the repeal of the Habeas: Dore 
t. of Wh on bok, . + 
Pept jeoth the designs: ‘which have: been: metitioned were ash) 
ordinate'to one. great..design: on. which: the: king’s «whole. soal 
was bent, but-which wes abhorred by-the:Tory.gemtlemen who 
were ready to shed their blood: for ins. rights, abhorred: by that 
eherch. which: hed. never,: during’ three generations: of civil 
discord, wavered ‘in fidelity to his house, ‘abliorred-even by-that 
areny on which, in-the last extremity, he sraust rely. - 
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amhimphas nob wothkvenany vedaem :ta:dowbt thaty:by a diftle 
patience, ipredemeo; ends jlisticdauch na: tolenation :might have 
bdertolitaspeda of bas ,nousa glow odt of ivtoted egw yours 
boPhedextreme! aati patiiy, etd dread: axahi: 

aregarded :his meligios mas ‘mod tolbe .asonhed- scilypée 
ehiaftyw torotbenldgiaal: simtmosityssi sThat: salvation: 
fonsé an} thd: Cburahy of : Rome; sayy that:sotve asembers: of st 
eliuitch hind, heed: mong >the sbrightcss exeuhples:.ef (Christian 
Nirtue, was admitted by:all divines.ofi the: coma ywasesh 
dod by thee ndoatlluétrious: Noncenformisia:.; Kasmotorieus that 
tins! pesiqh Ja ver against Ropeny wera‘ stremuquslyi sdefansled: day 
da mn repirituaky f vikon Popery, Wad ke 

ngesoUss kD 2 pointe SIA] 
et shossed na: dispesition ta enact Soaild lane ageinst: nian, 
Qeakdrs;.0nd esas; tbo, 2oot oo Epes PAO 
+t bs, ehay tovestplaim why: she: ‘Roman. Goshelic:; was streated 
with leis: éxidulgence: than was. shown to mem ivho. 
the:dortrine: of «the: Nicene. fathora,.and.evente méniiwiin. hed 
not bean dlihisted iby! baptism. within the. Chaistian.pale. - nee 
was among the English a strong conviction that the Re at 
. theninterdsts. of his; relignon- werk rgnetan 
thought -himeelé ‘free: framdiall tha: ardinary: sy lemcol Tenn 
ony, shes die: bok eee ibmeritariays. tos velate, uberis dy 
aridaid gy endde Jaguar dp skandel: frente the, charchaf 
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ocation, of m mental reservations P perjury, and even of assas- 
sination. Nor, it was said, had the speculations of this odious 
shoal of bedw ‘barren-of results. The’ mmssaeve “of 
gan ‘the ‘murder ‘of the fist William of "Orghge, 
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and, above ail, the)gunpowder. treason, were constantly cited as 
jnstances.of the close connection. between. vicious theory and | 
vicious practice, It, was.alleged that every one of these crimes. 
chad: been p ted.or applauded, by, Roman Catholic divines. 
TheJetters which.Everard Digby wrote in lemon juice from 
ithe: Tower to: his wife had, recently beem published and were 
often. quoted... He»was.a scholar and a gentleman, upright in 
-allordinary. dealings, | and. strongly impressed with a sense of 
iduty to,Ged,, Yet he had been deeply concerned in the plot 
for ‘blowing up, King,. Lords, and. Commons, and, had, on the 
shrink of .eternity, declared that it was incomprehensible to him 
‘how ‘any Roman Catholic should think, such_a_design sinful. 
The nference,popularly drawn. from these things was_that, 
‘chowever-fair the. general character of a Papist might be, there 
owas no-excess.of. fraud or, cruelty.of which; he was not capable 
‘when the-safety.and honor of his church were at stake. 
The»extraordinary success, of the fables of Oates 1s to be 
chiefly ascribed te the prevalence,of this opinion. It was to. no 
~purpose /that; the. accused .Roman Catholic appealed to the.in- 
‘tegrity,:/humanity, and loyalty which he had shown through.the 
whole»course- of his life.. lt was to,no purpose that he called 
ferowds,,of,respectable witnesses, of his own, perstasion, fo 
‘contradict monstrous romances invented by the most. infamoys 
sof ‘mankind... It-was.to.no purpose. that, with the halter round 
obis''peck,-he inygked. on himself the whole vengeance .f ; 
afdod before: whem, in a few. moments, he must appear, if e 
‘thach ‘been: -guiltyof megifating any ill to his prince_or to 
vilrosestant. fellow,countrymen. The evidence which he pyo- 
duced -in hig -faver - proved. only .how little Popish oaths were 
otforth,. is very viruses raised a pregumption of his guilt. 
sffhat:he hed before bias death.and judgment in immediate pros- 
¢ ! itamore. likely that. he would deny what, with- 
veut: dajury:ito -the holiest..of causes, he could pot, confess. 
Among the unhappy men who were convicted of the murder 
06: Gotfrey seas- one. Protestant. of no high character, Henry 
1Beary. snit-38 @ -remarkable- aud. well-attested circumstance, 
behet-Barry’a last. words: did more to shake the credit of the plot 
ethan the dying-declarations of all the pious aad honorable. 
~uman_Catholica who underwent the same fate.* 
. twas not only by: the ignorant populace, it was not only by 
gealots in whom fanaticism had extinguished all reason apd 
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weet in ‘that two ‘persons 
ited their’ Cotes ‘to ‘toleration, 
idee 3 perso son and e. Yet Tillotson, whose 
dnd aa rence fro kirids of schismaties and heretics brought 
on him the'‘réproach of héterodoxy, told the House of Com- 
imons from een that it was their duty to make’ effectual 
provision again: tion of ‘a religi#n more mischievy- 
‘pl ute gion wie ‘of a teligion which demanded from 
‘its fo rh srvides directly opposed to the first principles of 
morality. “His is temper, “he' truly ‘said, was prone to Jenity ;. but 
is ty t th Brciiiiindalty Pixved "tiesto be; in ‘this. one: in 
‘slanée, severe. . -He deélared that, in his judgment, pagans who 
id ‘ne d ‘the name of Christ, and who were guided 
| te ght ofnitute, were ‘more trastworthy members 
“of sivil ‘society than’ men who’ had: been formed:in the schools 
‘ich he jish casuists:™ ‘Lotke, in the celebrated treatise in 
ican hel abored to show that even the grossest forms of idol- 
jt it not’ to ‘be ‘prohibited under penal sanctions, con- 
“tended “that the ‘church which taught men not to keep faith 
, 3 had no claim to toleration.t 
Bt ise fideltit that, in such circumstances, the greatest service 
eh ant English Rorian Catholic could render to his brethren 
aith, was to convince ‘the public that, whatever some 
sn might, in times of violent excitement, have written or 
church did ‘not hold that any end could sanctify 















: means - stent with ‘morality. And this great service it 
was in the power of James to' render. He was king. He 
" is mc werful than any Finglish king had been within the 
memory of the oldest rig Tt(depended on him whether the 
teptod ih which jay on: his religion should be taken away or 


-shouile bY stande made’ permanent.” 

. ug d he cont sd'to the laws, had he fulfilled his promises, 
had ‘he abstained from employing any ‘unrighteous methods for 
he propagation of his‘own theological tenets, had he suspended 
he _ eratior of the penal statutes, by a large exercise of his 












ns Sermon, preached before the House of Commons, 
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ethauevonitle: peropaitee (Of mercy, but;) at the: aime tinge, 
Goneutien of the realm, the feeling of ‘his people must have = 
seandergenc “4: ipid-chanige:> Go conspicuous an example.ct 
Rood fet 2puliefiliously' observed: by a:Popiah prince-towanian : 
it nation, would have quieted:the pubke appreheasans. 
Moti whd'saw that'a Romer Cathdlic might safely: be sufiered 
id dikect-Ihe2whele: exdeuttve. administration, to command :tlie 
dong anid CAN, f>’ convold:. ahd disedlve: the legulature,otp 
WSPCiiE thie bishop end ‘déans ofthe: Chureh: af ; 
would soon have ceased to fear.that any. great evil would arke 
fein Tatlbwin enai Roman” Catholic: td ‘be captaia'‘of :a: company 
kacatdernma of wherotigh.: it is probable, that; in a few ‘years, 
hie> Béct'S0 “lorig’' detested by the nation: would, with. general 
, heve -been:-admitied 40 office ‘and to parlidment::..| 
199ff ow thé other ‘hand, James should: ditempt. to :promiate tie 
Sneerbetlof hicehureh’ bycdiotatiag: the: fundimental laweof dus 


Ringo tind she tees Which he had se iby made 
Haahe face of nteowhote word, it-coutd handy be doubted thet 
peiwhiqhtit died’ beewthe-fashton to bring aginst thie - 
Roniah ‘religion! would. beconsideredby all. 

wh folly asta llished.> ‘For; if :ever-a’ Roman‘ Catholic: could che 
éd tochdep faith ‘with heretics; Jameés might havecbeenen- 
ted to Kou ae withthe Anglican clergy:: “Do them: heowed 
dracorens 9: Butfor'theie strenuonscoppesitian to the: Exchision 
PM he wild: haye deer‘ banished: mani »He had repeatedly 
and emphhtiallynchnbwicdged hisivbligatians.ta them, and 
baid ¥0q7e4 to tainly theavin all-their legal fights. > If:he: ottuld 

Mot!berbuand>iby thes7ike: these; #:must be evident; that. 
éris jem was iconéerned;:no: tid of gratitude-of of: honor 
sould bind him. -/Fo ‘trustohim : would ‘thenceforth :be impos 
etbigy dnd cif hisspeople couldnot trust him,! what member of 
bbe cohwch -cvuld |they trust? : He-avas' hot supposed tobe 
‘@dnsinationalty ot ‘habitually: treacherous. ‘To his blunt: mam 
set, aad tb his- want: of ‘consideration for the feeliags. of othera 
dee Gwedoa mbsoh' higher. ‘repuitation for eincerity than he st al’ 
Weeivdd. 0-His! eulopists affected: to call him. James the. Just. 
_ Hfedsdh, it‘ehbuld: appéar that, in: turning. Papsst; he had aled 
'- turned dissembler and promise-breaker, what conclasion wis 
jihelyitd beavrawn: by a nation already disposed to believe that 

ry-had-x pernicious:infiwence on: the moral character? .. 

On these yerounds many of the most eminent Romen Cathie 
lide of thatcage, ‘grid among’ thens the suprenie pontifiy were df 
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fic hile .he. continu to be. Jord, 
Reni Sip ms a a a 


Eth, Aaminst tb e. government, and that to dismiss, -him from. 


pieee high post was to emancipate him from all restraint... ‘The 
king was peremptory. . Halifax was. informetl,that.his services 
Connell Bo 21 r needed; and his, name was struck, out of the 


ivi Seyip 

wines pen proucod a great, senea tion. not, only. in, Eng. 
d,, aris, at Vienna, and at,the Hague; for,it.wiis 
val uta mos he had always. labored to,.counteract.the 
eee Run pal by the courts. of Versailles. on.English 
Lewis, expressed great pleasure; at, the news, |The 
: - ministers ‘of the Tied Proyinces and. of the House. of Austria, 
ie other hand, extolled, the, wisdom. and..yirtue-of the, dis» 
arded statesman ina jmanner which gaye, great, offencesat 
itehall... James. was. particularly. angry.,with, the secretary 
the imperial, legation, who did not scruple. to. say,.thatithe 
pee service. which, Halifax had performed.in, the debate ob 
4 sano Bill had, been requited, with, gross ingralitude,ty. ) 
n. became. clear that. Halifax would have. amany follows 

cab yang! of the, Tories, with, their ald, leader,’ Danby, 
at their ad, began, to--hold Whiggish language. diwenthe 
oe shined that there, was, a.point,at, which the, loyalty due 
to..the, prince, snust..yield. ta +higher, considerations.. "The »dis- 
content of the chiefs.of the army, was, still, more, extraordinary 
















| still, more .formidable.,, Already. began. to-appean, the wfirst 
emp toms_of that, feeling which, three years. later, impelledyso 
a cers, of h rank to, desert; the royal standard... Men 
never before hada scruple had, on a, sudden become 
wai scrupulous, Churchill, gently whispered. that «the 
ae going. too far. Kirke, just, returned, from. bis; westerh 
‘es bl swore to stand, by the Protestant, religion,-»; Even af 
he abjured. the, faith in which, he had beea bred, he would 
never, he said, become. a,Papist. He. was already. 
If ever he aad, apostatize, he was bound by.a solemn promise 
to the Emperor. of Morocco to turn Mussulman, Srv naw 
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Z191 mF fel Mt tten in dete ON, 165, Burnet, i. BB he oyu: ST B5w 
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dnWhile the hatioty, agittited by ‘many ‘Strong embtns, Tooled 






anxious hye Headsoniblig Ot the Hodis Ses, tidifigs 

which®' inerease 

Francesicven |e aot ek gin rpg pa arrived “from 

shes long “and heroie! striigete which ‘the Hu bite Sat 
instthe government‘had’ been’ ving 


t.to! ae aoe 
close by the ability and vigor of Richelieu. 

U Vanquished “them; but“he ‘confirmed “td roe 
libertyoF conscience which ‘had been bestowed on ‘them 1a il ihe 
edict -of “Nanites. ‘ They were “sirffered, under “some’ 

gkitd; to worship God atcordin tor the 
ritual, atid fo write’ iti| défefice’ of ther own? rm he 
: to political! and ti sept ? di 
their heresy; raisin a ¢onsiderable time! practically” inip 
thei tise*in theiworld. ‘Sortie of ‘them commanded t a 
ofetie’state’y’ and” others’ presided over important debate 
of'the civil’ administration. At leHeth a re took place 
Lewis the Pourteenth ‘had, from: an ‘early stat ded ‘the 
Calvinists: with an aversion fit: ones mean ft pe political: ag 
azenlous Ronin’ Catholic; he’ ideraagett their theolivical d 
i (prince fond of atbitrary power, he detested th iad 
thédriés “which were intermiéled “with the Gene 
ev divinity: ‘He ‘gradual retenched ‘all’ the rivileges 
‘the schismatics eter ‘He interfered with bi edtica- 
timo Protestuntiehildter, ccnfiscated property bequeathed'td 
Searsistoviesy and on: frivolous pretexts' shut * 
Pedtantagtehunrihes! ‘The’ Protestant -ministets' wete*‘haras 
byl/the: tax wtithevars, ©The Protestant’ magistrates’ pierre rs 
privedof the hondrof” nobility) <The Protestant officers ‘of thé 
royal ‘household: weéte informed ‘that ‘his gk dispersed With} 
their-services:'" Orders weré' given’ that ‘no’ Protestant shotld 










be (admitted) Gto“the' Tegal’ profession. “The oppressed ' sect 
showed) Some ‘faint’ Signs of that spirit which in’ the’ preceding 
piddén* défiance to the wholé power of the Hots 
of (Valoisii Massadies ‘and @xeécutions followed.” Dragoons 
were quartered inthe ‘towns ‘where’ the ‘heretics were huiner 





erusity: tind Keehtioumesbef thesermads riickion’ te Ved 

tioned or leniently censured by thet goteramient! «Siehzehe? 
ever, the*ediet. of Nanted; stiough: city icles Tite 
wnt. essential. esos had: gonna 3 


¢<h& kh red if 
ws weve iain aCe Bl Pe 


& a 


tbo nashsnis Gan geste, himrtdvicé which: heres dnat-toer willing 
tei takiei.‘Bhay represented to bim thet his- igerons spolicy 
bad boon oatineatly poanensttal, thet hile or no: ‘résistance -bad 


spon ponerse withitt. sionedghts 
‘of the: reformers faith (were: forbidden 40 Ideve the 
sdoragvand,im ardet! to prevent them from: making their 
eenikorotpare rand: frontiese were: strictly: guarded. «Rr 
rave ewes thob the. Rocke, ste enparited deden ther evil slept 
hesda, weld pon vetum ta the tewa:dold: “Bat in-spite-of altt 

the vagilenice:of shi mailiteny pelicd there wasin vast emigration.) 
Is was, eniculnted: that; in, a. Semi months, fifty’ thotsand: familias! 
quitted France forever. Nor were>tho sefugess:subh: se Al 
onnniey -cmk! well! spate... “Ehey: were - generally - persons of 
intelligent minds, of industries: habits, eckofsnestete morals: 
lathe dist are:to be found-sames eminent in war, in soidree,: 
tn Hiatt Boe nie; ith. Some of" the: exiles -offered ‘their 


‘govertimént. | LA. mone posh len 

= os eerie ‘eake oar canta 
:f emigrants ta t sto make: thi 
atufla.and chats..of which France ‘had: hitherto enjoyed a mex: 
nepoly,: Another. planted: the fxtt vines in’ the neightorhkood 
of the Cape of Good Hope | 
In ordinary cireumstances the courts of Spain and of. Rome 


al I 


_-® Bhat corttemipor tracts‘ in various langanger on the subject of 
it, Bereecution are sre fenumeratlg. “An eminently clear, tefse, and 
summary will be found in Voltaire’ 8 Siecle de LoniesBD¥V a1. 7 
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wouks nante! phiddeda prince whoulmed nbdee’ 
qaswmar- wer heresy! such wad the-haged inspired marl 10 
tice seend-hauphtiness' 6f Lowi; that; whee ‘he beeamecd 
ariesonnr andes lonaliy ine ennid: Bowe sacle attained 
probated the’ esneity of turning 
Ondney rege oe nati cidnry beewennn nofiendin peeple® — 
and? rage rose: fpem the whole of Provestags 
Benopey int idinge ofthe sevéeationof ithe wdicbef Nantes 
weachod: Engin aboot-al week before the day to whish the 
pattiarhesst stdod 2'? Teawageléar then that dhe spieiq 
. 6 Crrvines! and:cof Adex-wab- stitt the spivis off chev Romaw 
Oatholie::Cherch. >Lewiy Wes notlinferier to James he penens 
deity sxid homanity, and waecetisioly fur superidr %0' 
in-all theJabilities ‘and’ acqeirements: of ¢etmeeman. ‘- Lew 
hadj-like James, Tepeniedly promised to'reépést, the tpri 
of his: Protestant \subjictes) “You (Lew wie now avowedhuw 
perdecutor ofttheadformed yeligiop.o! Whap reaebn was cheers? 
then, ito. doubtythat:Jamew weitisd “only ow ’an opportunity x 
foltoky tre exteapte? Ble wes déGantic-0 
the hows wimilitaryi fordd effected! ton qretat extent by Retin! 
Cathotins:: Was ‘there aay ithinig argreakonable tin’ the: @ppresl! 
hensios: that-thid! foie . beeaployed! todo wine’ thé! 
Prenchidvagoows hed ddaeGiow 1O%  asvotol soneTd Lotiup 
‘Idasnestwas valmost’ es onvachy disturbed 5a¢ hikowabsces by iso 
cemtuct of theschun of .Ferdities:: “by ctrath, that: dear: hid! 
qetecbese if: it hadi ireant cto 2emberrass: ind! aang ith ted ER 
was labbat tiesto froma ‘Protestant: legisiatere ‘a full: sehunitiodl 
foe Roriees  Oitholies: Nothings thereftre,\coukd.bé! mick aw? - 
weloemer‘to hin’ them ‘the sihtutligeses tha; im tbighibering, 
colnthy, toleration hed jest) been! withdrew by 
ohe: goverment froin Protestants. ~ His vewation wen mcrdaded® 
by easpedoh which ithe Bishop of; Valeticy; in ithe nee ‘of the 
Gailieads | 1, eddresséd at this:time’to. Lewis the Poarteonth£ 
The) picks sovbvelgn of Bugland, the-orator’ suid, iovked te the’ 
Mist Christiny king (the ‘eldest son ‘uf fhe: -Churety ‘for: sup 
against an heretical nation. Itwas:remarked that the 
this Fiinise of (Commons showed: particular’ ‘aniidty to peu! 


Door? tee aoege ) sede IQ - 





“ead ditonnittos ambotados;’ gays Ronquillo. © ‘Apostoli arin,” 

says-Innocent:—-‘There is, in the Mackintosh Cottection, a remarkable 

latter.om, this enbject, from. Ranquilny dated. ay 1688:. B66. Ve- 

ther, Relations ai Ptanelny, 1688; woted “by I or Raiike th Hie 

RimiktKen Papete, ‘book ae ee waned 
VOL. I. - 
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dad afice et this liannuigne eid that ites dead Bal! oye 
Kehineh with hidigedtien aed! daen*  Taines was desu i 
goahterict the Htipressioh which these thidgs had ‘niede; and 
wawalbs at that moment by no ‘indaris unwilling % let'all ao 
Tepe wea thet he was inet: thes slaveof Ereace. - Heithe 
abglared publieby that he ‘disapproved “of thé “mame in -whielt! 
tooblugiendte hed ‘ied treaied, granted’ te the exiles sonbl 
rélief roan his privypurse,: ands, by: letters under hia great seal}! 
intitedschfs ehbjocts to imitate Tis tiberdlity. -Tn-a Very few 
mdnthe it. seen clear thet ‘all this coinpassion was shivetated? 
desrelss force eof éajoling hid ‘poriiement; that Here 
cardeitdhe'vefnoace.withimostal hatred, that he! regretted 
wo wich as his dwe inability to dé what-Lewis had 
Gee, MUP ids Daatast da 4 ; wha. petite at OF Lat ada Weg 
-xGrtlie ninth of November! the Houses thet: ‘Phe Coitimione? 
wezeosuinmhoned>te the! bax of' the Lordsy and the King epake? 
feoin ids throne. Hiv spebsh hat? béén ‘cortiposed! by’ hinssolf! 
He congratulated his lovifiy: subjects ‘on the Supptession of the? 
rebelliog iothic nwests bat he udded: that the speed with which 
thet etive|lioh tad: riden toa formidable height; -and- the letigt®) 
offidmne dhring whieh it had continued ito. rage, rust ect 
adbmelphow lide dependence could be pliced-on’ the tilifia? 
He hdd, therefore, maxde-additions to: thé reeulay arnvy.. - The! 
bf thee avaty: would hericeferth be- more then ‘double of® 
Witat it had ‘beon-4/and ‘he trusted: that the Comtitons:!' would? 
ihewithe ments of defraying- the incrensed-expense.: He! 
informed ib teasers dhet! le had! employed sbme- officer! 
_ who hadtioppiken the testy “but: he: Kew them to’ be-fit! fot 
poblicierast... He ‘feared: that-artful: meh: might avail -thensdivées! 
ofthis! teregutariey to dietirb> the ‘hariony which existed bee! 
himeel? and: his’ paniament. But he would: speak - out.” 
Hewes abvtermmed notte -patt with servants on whose fidelity 
hexpuld rely; aid whose help:he might perhaps soon need.t -! 
-08 his explicit déclavation’that he had broken’ the laws whieh! 
were regirded iby the netion as-the chidf safeguard ofthe ese! 
tablished religion, and that ‘he -was resolved to persist-in breske- 
ing those laws,‘ was-not likely to soothe the excited feclings-of ” 
: =m matte 


che olutament avra c ate ssime im resaioni cand da, 
% aty’ Mov. 3. aoe ‘theien eda. te 


DH. Aes 168. "BEE veya Diaby Moy a 
°# Lorde’ Fouthals; Nov. 9; 1086." «Vengo essteurat says “Addas* 


191 vas, ORG silences. and the faces ois anny of ther 
Mldcion 2mm pad ved Seep Sanegdsne : Ad Jengii 
éounr 


Ons; wr bony pains Whe | WAS: SBP te eppak.,:thai 
sepimenis of, 1 Dalby, opsotested .against, shis. comme, ned :tlen 
wandgd, sme, for, oy Sis 


Nclag shoul not exdeed  fartyeeight, 
ace nen er ovandady, aad_.at. wid “resolved tant ria 
postpengd for three, dayni* botout pies ott 


“ie ol Was. well employed. by: those-who: took, the. leads 
against the: cost. they best indeed.noe light, work.to-, 
Ie une, days A, CoURITY, party, was.te,be organized, he diffe 
ua af the 9 taki ipl our, Age, not easily: te be sppreoiated.4 fom 
oa et ihe d the, nation, may be, snid.to. aenist, at. every: delidart! 
ation af, tbe, Lerds.and Gommona,.,., Whatis.eaid, by the Jeageri 
of she, ministry..and.pf the opposition: after, midnight .is.read Jay 
the; whole, saetrapoljs,at, dawn, by the. inbabianw, of, 
herlar], and, Cornwall in the aflernoan,and .in drelendiand tbe: 
Fighlandg, of; op, the, marrow... In, ows Age, thonefaney 
the stages, pf; lagislesion, the, mules, of, debate, the, tactics 0f, feey 
top, the opinieon, seinpons and style af every sckiva mnewber of. 
either louse, are, fammikag to hundreds, of thonsands,.... kuery: 
man who, now, enters. parliament What, in, the aevenr! 
teenth century, would..have been.¢ od. a great, stock iif pawn 
lameptary, know kopwledg dge. . Such know! edge, was then to be: éb- 
tuined, only by actual parliamentary sexyice, “The digerenow 
between, an.old and; 4, new. member..was.as, great, as. the.didlets: 
ence betwean,,a veteran soldier.and a recruit, just taken Arona: 


the plough ;-and James's parliament contained a-mest 
“© Coxmmoti Séaidids 5 Bianaton’s. Memajra ; James won Tein 


nov. §4985... Leeviwen, was secretary 
nea cade gorrespon pase inthe abveacs. af. 


Good 2h 
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nrepersenatiaew mamberanio bad boight fram sheie count 
try seats to Westminster no politica): knew! and many vio# 
lant projudices.‘ 7 These gentiomen hated the Papisis, bit herted 
the, Whigs, apt, legs intensely, ind segarded : the king swith itt 
perstitions. vere ration; To: foany-ae opposition out! of sucky 
wasn! foe whieh sequired, the, saost..akilful- aad dealin 
qniai management, Rome men, of .great weight, howayen; 
sheework, pad: ‘performed it , with angcest, |, Several 
expestonend, Whig’ politicians, wha had not.\septs,iin- that parr 
ieren, gave wachil advge,and jafopmetion: 1, Onithé day prey 
ogfling-thet mthich tad.been fined forthe debate, masny. meetings 
wares nalts Ate which, the Jeaderg:instrudted, the novices: aad it 
seamappeared that, thasd exertions: had not, heen then ny 
nd:he) foreign embassies - were. ‘all. in, a'ferment,. - twas we 
stood that a few days{wenld now degide the grest. question 
orthe King.af Aegland was, or, wes: not to, he thp; vases: 
afte Kang. of France. Lhe sministers, of tha: House of -Aual | 
tnAware, Most: auxions, that James, ehosld: ; give. satisfagtionnte 
hiss Baaljaresih. i lpnecent bhad:-sent ‘to. London 4wo-' persons: 
cherged, fo inculcate moderation, both, by admonition and bs: 
example... One of, them, was, .Jeha, Leybum.,.an. .Bagliak Dot 
raimiean; who had bee secretary.to Cartlinal Howard, aad whos 
with som¢ learaing and. a.:rich vein.'of; natural ‘humor, was tlie, 
AwHiNUs dexterous, and; taditueh; of men: - He had: rée! 
séntly been consecrated Bishop of Andrumetum, and named; 
Vigan Apostolic in Great: Britain. |. Perdimand, Count of Adda, 
ani Italien ef-no; eminent abilities, but of snild. temper andi 
aneriiy) manners, had ‘heen appointed: Nuneios.': These, fame 
tipmaries syere.eagenly welcomed by! James. ‘No Rémen‘ish-1 
olic, bishop had-exertised. spisitual. functidns: in thé island dure! 
ing: anpre -thaa half ¢. century... No Nuncio had beet receivelif 
here duzing: be. hundyed. and : wontyreeven. 9 years which -had! 
—sinee-the death of Mary.-Leybura was—lodged in 
Widteball; and creceived-a/pension of athousand padnds:a Fear. 
‘Adds slid -not-yet assume'a~publicsebanacter.. tia passet for 2 
fareigner of rank,-whom. euriosity. hed brought to Londenyep 
rad: daily e-court, and was treated with "high eousideredion. 
h the Papal emjssaries did their best to diminish, as muck, 
ag, possible, the,odium. inseparable from the offices which. they: 
filled, aad.to:restrain the rash-zeal, of James, The Nunc, 
in paruewlar, declared that nothing could be more. ‘ninrious $9, 
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dav iaredts OP told Daath of Rome Ae ‘roptive satereets 
tis tase and the parliamentes. ne re 
b Barillon. wag: active -on-' the “other wide." The ineerwotions 
whicli::ke yreseived ‘from -Versuilles.'on this oveaion well due’ 
serve to bs steadied ;.fpr they fornish a key to the’ policy poliey eae 
temutioally parsed by his’ matter towards Diglend: during’ 
irenty }-which: precdded! ctr revolution. »': ge ‘dAvieep 
fron’ Madrid, Léewis' wrote, were: alarming. g hopes 
WH bittertained thors that Jarieg wouldal nlinoctt closet 
with teé House of (Ausria,.as soon as’ he @ be asserted. 
that:lis::partiement: would pive ‘him! to trouble. Tn these cit: 
cumstances, ‘it! was athe ‘intereet of .Franve 'that-1he 
ne ‘shéuld prove ‘refreetoty. Bartlon: was, therefore, 
ted td act, with all possible précautiots .apatast detection, 
tes -pertiof a'makebate. “At-.court’le was to‘ ornit no oppor 
of stiniuldting the’ religiods weal and the- of 
‘sobut ek] the! sume: tietie it might betdesirable:46 have? 
some so6retconvaudication veh ‘the ‘mhalsonterits: ‘Buel: costs! 
munication woulll, mueed, bo hazayddus,; end would Fey uit the: 
ufdndat adroitiedss yet might, -portiags, bein. she: power of 
thd ambassador wathour edmniitting ‘himvell ot his: govereeat; 
teaninaate, the 2 vandal 6f::the opposition for the laws anid’ liburties: 
of Pgtand): ed |t0:-let' it-be ahderstodd that ‘thoes hiws’ and’ 
liberties w not. -reparded ‘by his: master ‘with any unfrlieddhy: 
sO Gibuas SING, a ae we rode d tte “ead 
Dalvity When the dietated: these: ‘jautructions, did: tsot. foresee! 
lowe speedily“and how ¢ompletely his uneasiness would! be: 
removed: by the obstinacy and -stupidity of -Jamee:.. On the 
twebfityiof..Névernber, the House: of Com@iony- resolved ‘itself! 
imo a: committee:on the royal. upéech. The solivitor-general, 
Heneages Fingh, was in the chair.” The debate was‘conductad: 
by: the: chiefs of the: new country’ party with vara tact aie! 
Sree Sica esaaamenas beeen accegaanceaen eennrane oamenre enc kane amen COeeee SED MEU UrESUaLy 


a -Doddls:Chorby History;; Lecuwsn, Novi $&, 1685; Barillen, De¢/ 
24, '1685.~-Barillon says of Adda, “Qn: l'avoit -fait prewenie quyilé 
sayetdiet Navantage dus Catholiqties- consistoient. dans wad iiitidn! 
eutiiie du aa Mnjeett Btitannictae et é‘son' patlement,’”..’ Lettete of 
bisistant to j Ante BA sha! StS 19887; Despatthes of Adda! 


Rew fy ¥ - 1686." ‘The very intetestig eortespandeniod df” 


haa; Seeied tron "Papal atchves, is! fn the Bitiih’ Muséirn:’ 

Aiditional MSS! Mo.15396.° vee Le] a 
+ This most remarkabls despatch: bears tate ths: thof Novem. 

ber, 1685, and wile feted Siithe Appebdiatto’ Mr. Fox’s History. 
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biaidvebs:s Bo axprossiiy indicating’ disrespect te tid soveedign 
odr sympathy: for-rebels. wa suffered to :eseape:: ““Pherweitem 
ob was ‘abrays niénhondd with ablmrrence:’' Nothing 
iwesobaidt ef. the-vberbarities of! Kapke: and ‘Jeffreys: ‘It+was 
-edimitisd'that the heavy expenditute iwhich had béer oe¢asiored 
bby tee: Hate troubles,’ justified the kidig in: asking somd: further 
vsapply.{ dbutistrong: objectiohs were'made to: the eugmentation 
odf the army, ‘and tothe infraction ofthe Test Acti: : - > 
oii} Hire saubjidet ofiithe Peat! Actothe 'ourtiers: capped: to halle 
carefully avoided. They -hatangued; hdwever,: swith.; some 
sforekoda die -great etpdnotity of: sreguler ‘arnaly.to: a-miitia. 
bfdne- df. ‘then! ( thuntiaghyaisked» whether the defence) af ae 
ideingdGtn was toitbe-minusted 'ta: the beefieaters: ~Amother! 
uthbt he shbuld: te glad to know bow the Devonshire trainhands, 
wen Had -Ged- in scobfusion- befdre Monmouth's st themen, 
bdvmn faded. the -housebold troops of Lewis. Bat thetie 
oirguments had little effect on Cavaliers who still rpennrerh- 
obened stvith® bittbrnesa athe stern: rie: of the: Protector. ~The 
ngeneral fedling: was forcibly: by the-first of the o Tay 
looumry' gewtlemetr of: Hogland; «Edward Seymeur-- He: 
batitied that thé militia: was. mét-in-e:satisfactory ‘state, utente. 
-tained that it-might: ba remddviléd.. ‘The: remodelling -ehight 
-requira thondy z dut, -for his own- part; he would rather give-a 
vmnillion to: keer up.a forge from which he:had nothing to fear, 
Aben:half's. million to keep up @ force of whick he intet ever de 
iedreid.: bet-the vtreinbands -be discipliried; let: the navy be 
iatnengthened | ead ithe-coustry would ‘he: secur. A, standing 
cea ye wraat besta-smero:drain on. the public resources. "The - 
soldier was withdrawn froni: all: useful labor.. He -produced 
eating 3 he costumed the fruits of the industry: of other ten ; 
-and_he.domineered-over those by whom he was. 
_ But, the, nation - Foren new threatened, not only-with @ standing 
oN but with’ a ish standing army ; with a standing army 
red. by men who might be very amiable. and honorable, 
sibut avhowete,.on principle, enemies to the constitution of the 
ofeabm:) Bir-William ‘Twisden, member for the Soanty-éf Kemt, 
ee e of the'same side, with great keennéss‘and' loud dpptative. 
Motard Weniple, oné of thé few Whigs who had a seat In 
parliament, Jexterously.accommodating his speech. to the 
‘temper: rs of his’ audieiice, reminded.:the House. that.a. 
‘eimiy:had- been found, by experience,'to bees dangerous: tote 
{et thority: of prindes as to the liberty of nations. ‘Sit Jotm 
narrate gat learned, larger, of his. time, tool. part.in, dhe 
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ipbatece He wns epwietienss thanbeightypeque off, andocileld 
raed wernditi bersthe politicad ebutests of! stietreigin rol lames the 
irgts Heo ched: aad cin’ the i Long: Perkenrest z cand chad: teden 
apart: with, thé Robmdheads tut chad: abedysybede for:denient 
hoommeeiey, andchhd labored to: briagsabout a xétoncilintinn: be- 
‘tween the dangiand the vibouess. > atin abilities, whint hed 
1wotsimpaived , saixd his’ professional. knowledge, which 
overawed all. Westthinster.. Halt, -comosinded: the oear : ‘08 the 
ahbolse: of: MQommons:.,oHey' too, /declired tbinself vagamést the 
mage ahiation ot the regular forces.) loico. ec viltrco 
suikRen mug debath, jowas reguived thatia sappliy shout be 
itedsto: theicradn 5: dutii’ wasglso resolved: hata tbilb shotld 
bretight‘in forsmaking! the miliem: more-efieienty oThigdabt 
’ ,posoliition’ waz 4antatiouat tod declarition = tide stauidilt 
army! /Phe-hing was greatly displeased 9:a eas dpe 
eat, if dhings-~w bon thus, the session. would: notv be of loag 
-durationMi: ofv7 ascer Goe 98 el bei atrarcioyrs 
010 tke: mortow the eontention was renewed.’ Ths 
of the Gountry party was” bly: bolder ama : (than . 
-on thi. preceding<ddys That ‘paragraph: ofthe ens cegpeooh 
-which: wdlatea 1a mip 'pronedod: thoes pi which ireluted 
itethe test. :-On this groudd:'Middleton:p dithit' the para 
~praph speliting..to- suppl ply ¢hould 4b first. considered: in.qum 
<Tadites. 2: Phe oppesition moved -the-previoup: question oolDPlsey 
sdomvemnded that! the reaxopebld end constitutional: paictico neds, 
tb grant wdimoney tll_gptevknees had: been redtessed, andstha 
gebresiwduld ea end .df' this’ peactice Jif thee House’ them 
qisklf ead. servilalytp follow the:order: in-whieh matters eee 
ismatitioned: by the king from thie throties vie. a 10 
Phe division” was ‘taken on ahe:qaéstion: whether Middleton's 


26nd sacha "yedettet eb y thedtilin RSH aay BUA. - 
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motion-should be put. . The noes, were ordered by. the:speaker 
to.go forth inte the lobby, They resented this much,and come 
plained. loudly.,of his .servility and, partiality,; for they. come, 
ceived that, according. to the intricate, and. subtle rule. which. 
was thenin force, and, which, in our, time, was superseded by. 
a mare rational and. convenient. practice, they.,were enutled to 
keep their seats; and it was held by all the parliamentary tac- 
ticians of that age. that. the party which, staid in the Pigeae 
had an advantage oyer the. party which went .out; for, the, 
aceommodation on the benches was then so deficient, that no. 
person whe had been fortunate enough , to get a good séat.was. 
willing ;to lose it.. Nevertheless, to. the dismay ofthe, mimisy 
ters, many persons on whose votes. the court, had; absolutely 
depended were seen moving towards the door, , Among then, 
was_Charles Fox, paymaster of the forces, and son, of Sir 
Stephen, Fox, clerk of the green cloth...The paymaster had 
been induced by his friends to absent himself during part of the: 
discussion, But his, anxiety had become insupportable. He 
- came down to the speaker’s, chamber, heard part of the dew 
bate, withdrew, and, afier hesitating for a;short time between. 
conscience and five thousand, pounds a, year, took a manly, 
resolution, and rushed into the House just in time;to vote, .Twi 
officers of the army, Colonel John Darcy, son of the Lo 
Conyers, and Captain James Kendall, withdrew to, the. lobby, 
Middleton went downto the bar and. expostulated warmly with, 
them, He, particularly addressed himself to Kendall, a needy 
retainer:ef the court, who‘had, in’ obedience tothe-royal:man- 
date, been sent to parliament by a packed corporation in Corfr-- 
wall; and whio ha répetitly“Sbtzined & grant ofa hundred ‘head. 
of rebels sentenced: to transportation... “Bir,” said Middleton,, 
“ have-aot yeu-e. troop of horse in his majesty’s. service? ~?: 
| (Yeas myy-lord,” answered Keadall; + but my elder trother is: 
just dead, and has left ‘me seven hundred a year.” °° = 
iW ben. the, tellers had done their office it appedréd. that the , 
- ayes were:one: hundred. and .eighty-two, and. the-ppes one-bpits, 
deed nntieigtity4hree:: “li! that House’ of Comntoris: which had: 
bee” ‘together by the” tifsérapulvas use of chicantry," 
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which James had, said. that. more than.eleven twelfth of the, 
maimbprs were such as he: would himself: have-nominated, the’ 
court liad susthined w defeat oma vital'question.®’ —- § * r: 
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In consequence of this vote the expressions which the king 
had "ased respecting the tést'were, of the thirteenth of Novem- 
her, ‘taken into Consideration. ‘It was resalved, after, mach 
dscssion, that an-address should. be presented to-him, remind- 
die lint that ‘he’ could not legally continue to employ officers 
‘Teftised ‘to qualify;and'pressing him ‘to’ give such ‘direc- 
idm” ag’ might’ quiet the apprehensions and jealousies of ‘his, 


Ce facta was then made that the Lords should be requested 
{8 joity in the ‘address.’ “Whether this’ motion was honestly 
made ‘by the Spposition, in the hope that the concurrence of the 
pects would add weight to'the remonstrance, or ‘artfully made 
by the curtiers, in the hope that a breuch between the Houses 

“be the consequence, ‘it is now impossible to discover, 
The! proposition was rejected. +" 

“The House then’ resolyed itself into committee, for the pur- 

pose of ‘considering the amount of supply to be granted. ‘The. 

éd-fourteen hundred thousand pourids : but the min- 
isters saw that/it ‘would be vain to ask for so large a sum. 
The chancellor-of the Exchequer mentioned tw élve hundred 
thousand pdunds:” The’ chiefs of the opposition ‘replied that to 
vote for such ‘a grant. would be to vote for the permanence of 
the nt military | establishment : they, were | disposed to give: 
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a ‘a Life of Tsuen the ene Teas “On, 
10° was 2 lente” t * 
tepresent the ‘motion’ ‘as an ‘op 2 Sev 
‘dnd Lanadowre muanuseripté differ in| roe 
ee depends.'. Unfortumately: 


James. Van Leeuwen. anemtiond the sone! 
ome Dep. ndt saad # word whieh can throw the.amally 
t on me been of parties, ‘I must own, myself ree pee ld ‘atte 
ers, 


noe in¥ Hiffetente foi the names of the te Sir Soper “ 
hn Hae ‘rads Sir: Brarieis: Russell for the majority, wid- Lord An.‘ 
tram and Sir Hesry;-Goodticke fox: the minority .J--shobkt' kave> 
thought Lord pers likely to _go with the court, and Sir Henry_ 


"8Ly ickp likely to go,qrith, th the 2 opposition. Waals rol ‘semua? *® 
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Hifres muck ssoaight: taetieen Yollose phthic brepribup trplepetiots * 
fretriild the’ mibitin could be remodelled > cmdteoy ctherefces 
pkopoeed hfours bundved: thousand: pounds) ~The-cottetiers ‘ea 
dlaimbd. adaisist thim motion nas lutwortest of Hhe Howe und diel 
respectful: to the kings ‘but they ware maniilby! caecoumereds 
Qoei ot the! esti mem bess mer iidtinin chan sare dos: 
idbusy, eepecially. distinguished -himsdlfs Ute vhad ialwaysy 
he said, looked with dread and: ‘aversioh on standing :araded!¢ 
andl een experience: had .:streripthaned. toss fectingss!” He 
then yeatuned: toitavell: ow a.theme which had hithertocbetry 
atdiowsly it enicid. ” - bie counted .the desviation ofthe weitens 
opmntiesa: people, lie: were! weary of theoppressingy! 
ofthe sfronps;.weety af free quarters;.of depredations, cof site: 
fouler crimes which the law called felonies: :bat:fér which, 
whea perpetrated by thia class of.'felows.no: redsessueoald!be 
obinined:' The king/s!.senvants.-had indeed: told: the Houdd' 
that..excelient srulea:had.beem laid) dewn: fosthe: govermmned> 
of the army:; bat none: could: venture:.to say: that: these pubes: 
hed: bean:-cbserved: .What,.then; wasthe .ineyitable éétr- 
enhe?, .Did not. the. dontgast:: between. the paternal: injario! 
tionsiasued: ‘from the throse nad the ihsapportable tyranny of! 
the: eoldiers: prove: that the: amity’ wee: even sow <too. ‘steoted) 
fer thacphince asiwell as:for the people 7. The Commons might: 
surely, with: perfect censidtency, while.théy reposed optire. boinn 
fideste:in the: intentions of: his majésty, refuse. to: make anys 
addition to a force which it was close that his ‘mmajesty ‘could 
nogumnbinaged 
“The smotio# that the-sum to » be granted should not encont 
fous hundred thousand peunds, was lest-by: twelve votes.. THis’ 
vietesy: of the aiinisers-tvas-littls: better than a> defext: Ties 
lesiders of. the country party, nothing dishsartendd, retreated at 
__ little, : made. another. stand, ‘and: propastd the «un of 'sevend 
handed thousand: pounds... The ‘committee. divided again, and! 
tt Boni Weiter beaten by <two hundred amd twelve ‘votes. tai 
One hupdner! nd seventy pBooerah bes near acy ts go: ot aiP at 
-Omthe’ fallowihg: day the ‘Conmnens “went ihe prévedsion ‘ts 
Whitehall, with these addroad: on thé subject ef thd test. Theo 
king ,rageived thom or/his, throne... Fhe address weg:drawn ups 
in ‘respeetiul-and-affectionsta languages for: the: great:majority) 
of. those who bad voted: for it-wete: zealously’ and (even: ‘eupeteh 
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wétieyely loyaland-biedreallly egtoed eoeglie 
ewitany! ‘p cand ita lemitievesy word) which: theicourders 


theughs, wel The:answersof- James owas a cold snedgelq 


leit ofHéo dettared.himeslfogroatly idiaptonsedsi nad 
amaeen then ths ‘Closnmone should have profited:i#o dittle! top pies 
admonition ‘whieb.lie:had giveh theads.:.1Bat,'-sad dé, tuhow 
evex you mady thioceed-on:‘your-payt, E.will..be very apuedy! ix 
all the pronwses: which i have.made So yousle hone ane ol 
>} The Gormmona niase ian. thesri chamber,.diseontenteds 
yet.somewhoat qveratesds: o-most. of thenv the’ bry ecilt: 


gic tbe trv. able Me i 4.00.0 Ineo 

‘The speaker: . rpantod “the, substance of | ‘sireptyy 
Thesb| wan, for some: fime; ‘a..solema: stilmess 4 ie ordew 
of the:dey, was iread. invregulas coped 7:.and te 'EHeass- wont! 
inte commmittes on.the bill fon remodelling:the wilita,:".6 °°. 
-Jua few. bours, howaver, the. spixit. of’ the- opposition revived): 
Whoa! she elane of the dayy the speaker resnumedithe chatnp 


jand mostcective. of the Whips, prcpoee 
thet dite chon ibe appointed: for taking:-his ‘ 
ime consideration... John Cokes, anember: for. cpg 


noted Fary, sanonded: Wharton., '1:hope;’’ he said, * that wee 
aye, alt Jinglishmen, and thatiwe: shall. “oh: had tightened from 
our duty-by afew high words2?. - 

It was manfully, but not wisely, spoken. The whole. House! 
was jinn tempest.’ -“* Dake down his- words,” ** To: the bat,” 
‘\'Rd the. “Bower,’?; reaounded . from:ierpry:- side: : Thowe who | 
wart most lenient proposed that ‘the:.offender shoud be reps-. 
neabded.;: but iba ministers vehemently -msisied that. he sheakb: 
basseat ‘to ptizon. | The.Hoyse. might: pardon) they: said, of: 


indiscretion of one man had deranged the whole ‘systdin: of! 
tactics, which had; bean:se:mbly:cohcetted by: the chiefs -of-the 
opp®ition«: Tt:was in-yéin that, ao that: moment; Edward: Seyt! 
‘eteamipted top dyid’ folboveeds,” exhorted {theme Tika 
r diseussing the kings answer; “andi expressed Afsrconfi-" 
d that. the! discussion would-be coriducted with the respect» 
dua from subjects-to the sovereign. - The memberts- -were-se 
midi, s Baldy 
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rinmiecatrvenirtey tke foyal' dispttasure; arid’ 6s “inewk neds 
San Heerradetions of Joke, that Ww vot have ‘betin ‘safe'td 
: MMSE SAT Geta Ts omer erst 2 ON agers 
Sat hie Heose adjodimed ; atid thé riiinisters flattered the 
tig thd spirit of: Bpposttion was qtetied: “Butoh “the morrow, 
hhé ainvwenth of November; néw and alarming symptoms 
~wppearel. Phe tine had strived fe? taking ‘into cvtitideratioh 
ANS pothions whiah hed been presented” front ‘al! parts of Eng- 
drendcggnita tie late Wléctions.. When, on the first meéting of 
reo erit, Seymour ‘had ecomplamed of the force art 
food: by which: the: government had’ preventéd' the sensé of 
ionstiuent® bédids from being Wirly taken, he had’ fouhd vo 
igebordel, 7 Bet iiatiy who had thén ‘fiiriched’ from his #idé’ had 
~wiBseqhently take heart, and, with Sir John Lowther, member 
‘SSOCamberland, at their hend, ‘Had; before the recess, suggestéd 
‘Unit! there Sughttu' be an Inifuiry into thé abuses which had #o 
‘mpeeh “exbited “the “public mind.” ‘The’ House was now ay 
Yauch angry’ temper 7. and rijany voicés were ‘bo 
‘piisdtnt-‘menace and ‘aceusation: The ministers were told — 
pa the ‘nation -expéedted, and ‘should have, signal réedresé. 
hilé it was dexterousl) intimated that the best atonémeént 
‘whieire géntlemati who had ‘been brouvht’ into the “House ‘ 
“ire dolar ‘meds ‘ could‘ make'-to* the peblic was to tise his ill- 
‘actzatied’ power in deferice of the religion and liberties of: hts 
‘Country. « ‘No “member ‘who, "in’#idt crisis, did his duty ted 
‘any ‘thing to fear. It might be necessary to unsedit him; but 
‘the whole infldence of the dpposition should’ be employed to 
(procure his reélection.? ' a ' ae 
* “On the same day it became clear that the spirit of opposition 
“had spread from the Conimiong to: the Lords, and even to the 
‘episcopal betich. - William Cavendish, Earl: of “Devonshire, 
. took the lead-in the Upper Hotse; and he was well qualified 
'to:'do go.’ In wealth ard influence ‘he was second to nene of 
(fis English nobles ; ‘and “the” general voice designated ‘Wite'ds 





* “#’ Comnions’ “Journals, Nov. 18, 1686; Harl. MS. 71872 avis. 
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‘MB: 2534 Barnet, i. 667. 4 Ot 

>. Bonsdali’e Buyact tells us: (i 667) that a sharp de- 
bate about elections took place in the House of Commons after Coke’s 
committal. It must therefore have been on the 19th of November ; 
for Coke was committed late on the 18th, and the parliament-was 
proroguod on the 20th. Burnet’s narrative is confirmed by the Jour- 
abs, nelzich it appeare that several elections were under diseus- 
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thefinest gentleman of his, time... His. magnificence, his taste, 
‘histalents,-his classical learning, his high the grace and 
urbanity of his manners, were admitted by his enemiese\)His 
@alogisisy, unhappily, could not pretend. that. his.. morals |had 
eseaped untainted from: the. wi wactorend contagion of that age 
an,enemy. of Popery of, arbitrary power, he hed 
been -averse to,extreme, courses,-had,,been willing, when. the 
Exelusion..Bill) was. lost, to. agree, to,a,comprowisey and had 
heverbeen ,concerned in, the illegal..and imprudent. schemes 
mhich,had -brought;discredit. on) the Whig, party, But, though 
Tegretting,\part of the. conduct. of his, friends, he had. not, on 
eae, failed to.perform zealously the most, arduous ,and 
‘perilous .duties.of; friendship, He had stood near Russell-at 
the bar, Jed parted from him on -the sad morning of, the-exe- 
‘eution, with-close..embraces, and with many bitter tears, nay, 
to.manage,an. escape at, the hazard of his own, life,* 
This-great.nobleman!now"proposed that a. day should. be. fixed 
for, considering.the royal. speech. , It,was, contended, on, the 
' (ether side,.that the, Lords, by-voting thanks for, the speech, had 
precluded themselves from,complaining of it. But. this objea- 
‘Hom. sas treated with. contempt by Halifax, . ‘Such, thanks,” 
dhe saidjowith the. sarcastic pleasantry in, which .he excelled, 
eran approbation. We are, thankful-whenever, our 
ious soversign.. deigns to speak .to us. Especially thankful 
‘ane we when, as, onthe present occasion, he speaks out, and 
pAb, fair,waroimg.of what we are to sufler.’ Ff Doctor 
c n, Bishop..of.London, spoke. strongly for .the 
ner nay en not gifted with aainent abilities, nor, deeply 
wersed.in the; learning of ,his..profession, he. was always heard 
-by the, House with,respect ;for he. was one of the few clergy- 
mem whor bowed, in, that. age, boast,of noble blood. Fig own 





himself, before ies arg a 
sp heel ; and, though he general} 
did:his best to preserve: the: previ, and sobriety befitting a prel- 
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amend Aegives- af his nititeryaphit. Wealhote 
rang tacek forth.- He bad bepu: manastedswithi the; a 
ddkation of the two - princensda; and. fa ied an rr 
that. iniportant.duty.in e-manger which had, sesiefied celbigediio 
Provestants, and ead. sdvuped- to- him, @opnidessble nin iiebnes.: 
Over the minds of. his pupils, especially.h6 feo Lady. Anne. %ic 
Hi. new deqinved: that he wag empowers tw speek otheunsieain; 
df his ‘brethrem, and. that, io their epinioa,.end an -hisuewny thts; 
whole civil and: evolesiastioal.. tier ef: the nemeraivae imc! 
dieger. ocoly ous odt pus ¢ Lyedines 
One. of the most semmarkable speerkes.cf thab,dayo weasmaden 2 
Wy. a young man, whose eoventzie: catear) wes destined .-ffol 
ivedixe Earopo.. This was.Charies Mordenunt, ViseountnMaris 
daunt, widely.renowned, many years leter, Bs Karl ef, Pater 
Already he had .given: abaadant:psents off hie: 
’ cowrage, of his capacity; and. (Of: siren Bos UBPONRAREAD <6 1 5 
thind. which meade bis..cowrage and eapacity almbet mepigst:to/1 
Hie conniny- Already. he. had .distinguiahed dirdelf se e:-wite:: 
and aschplaz, as a soldier and a.ailon:-, Be: had neven -eet hiss - 
heart - om. ‘rivelling Boundaloug...and.. Bogayete:) hough ams: 
avawed freethinker, he had aie. Wp sll nigh. et-sea, te: aronetis 
pos sermons, and. had with -great diffeulty. been -preventediio 
rom edifying the. crew. of & men 50 of War, with hie pleuseratorg ts’. . 
Hé ow'addressed the Hanse,of Peers, for the.-finet time, withas 
characteristic - eloquence, . sprihitiness,.-and ...nudacity,: Hen) 
blained the Commons fer not« having. taken +a ‘bolder. lismesi 
“They- have een afmnid,” . he said, ;“4 to speak out... ‘Fie. 
have talked of apprehensions: and jealousies. What. have ape v7 
prehension and jealouay.. to da: here ?: Apprehension: end «. 
Jealousy are the feelings with which we regard. future andere 1 
certain evils. The evil which wo -are- considering -is -netther-- 
futute nor ungertaine A standing army exists: . It is offeergds! 
by: Papiss, We have no foreign eenty. “There is m6 tebe = 
lire in the land. ‘For what, then, is this free: ‘maintained, °: 
éxtBpt for the purpose’ of subverting our laws. and -establishing .: 
thet arbitrary: power which is is 60 > justly. abhorred.- by. Emglishe -.. 
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* ‘Wood, Ath. Ox.; Ghooth’s Purieral Sermon . on Bishop Compton. 

+ Teonge’s Diary: 

t Barillon has given the best aecéunt of this débate. “I-will ex 
tract his tépiort of Mordatint’s ‘speech. ‘4 Milord Mordaunt, qnoiqus, § 
jdt, parla aves dlogtiente et foro’: ‘Tt’ dit que lx question ‘n’etoit’ ” 
pas wbdeiee,, cbssats es Cot tities be prétendelt, padrit 
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detrore spol Uigdthar thiriqedon tirthyictares'eaitt snipe.» 
etyternt he 'Wab weiter 3 >but he-sdon bund that. it wus: 


este dhee A ‘tt browieat ihe proud’ gaat powerfel barons” - 
Depidied inthe: owe Halll aa 06 tenttahdcto. hore bdrrivteins whose | 
rad cc ipod on fron ox plsmiere whos heeke wereat 
nay “anrkieewanr a Whites life? hae! - heen ~paesed: 
Onfiy bevhn ond and voange 
foireaioes ‘a ‘bvébaY figure whda ho rvigowouthy eaten 
boing einai amtortied te ete adbon: the tefeasite phe becomes: 
confused ; and the knowledge that all those whom he hese‘ 
sultiedriewe 7 Tieesoonfagion: sénfises ‘hie still nate, 
Ne NEW hee fast-tiete sinee vhehad Rovompe! a7: 
eat many onc dunes on wqued terms by -adversaties who's 
ne ferr hid -To-the generat: Ldélight; he- passed: at’ enees': 
ra the dkeeme ofimsblents’:y the oxtreme:ofmeaniesy” 
andccoatd! wut refratn from seeping with ‘mge and. vexation® 
Nothing! dudced vias waating to: his huadliation ;:fer the: Horse: « 
wasrcvo ede 2by: aba ia iendréd seers’ a forgey: nunvbor tars! | 
’ hetlvoted oven ow the: great aay of the Bxclusion. Bilk’ ~'Phe? 
king, teayodeb presents: JHis' ‘brother dad been: av the’ habit of i 
attending! the sittings oflithe Lords for athusement, ead! wed’: 
ofte wy wey Wet: a dubdtes wasths entering ‘as: seotredyu- 7 
Jafnustame, ny 0 bu diverted; buttin thehope that hie prew 
Seppo: The et festraint onthe diseussieai He waa! 
. The sense6f: the House war #0. strotgty mani. - 
i that, after a oldsing speech, of. great keennesd, frodr 
Haas, the: courtiers did not verture to divide, An carly: dey ” 
‘wes fixed for‘tking-the-royel speech into: considetation 5 and |" 
it was ordered’ that: évery peer who was/not ste distante “from | a 
Wesrainster' sould by in-Wisplace#..: 3. «> 
‘ eee) 
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pied ani. we eee aie éfoit remiplie djofficiers Catholigues, qui. ; 

ne'p our lé_renversement des lo pte at aut, . 

ibisance "Se eeeke quand. ny 8 a aticune guerrd’ ni‘ ‘au x3 
air. rete Yemblssetrent gouvernethet ar bitenite, your 3 


lequel les Angiois ont ute aversion si bidn fondée. as cores: 
-very easily moved to tears...“ He. could- not,’ 


* He nt aome 
efrain ee 
ree aah ey eae ee “tnd proud car carriage ° 
ore. humble than for a man verat post to to. ‘ory a 
soh im e answer £6 the Paneg cst wotid Sat" haan a 
command his toate spoiled, him for a bypowrite,” ry jai St 
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from the public service. Charles Fox quifted the pay,efi¢ 
‘Phe Bishop of London ceased to be dean of the: chapel oye 


true bill had been found against him by the grand eh one 
city of London, and had been removed into the Howse, « 
Lords, the only court before which a peer of the realm, can 
during a session of parliament, be arraigned for any. pence 
higher than a misdemeanor. The first of December had been 
fixed for the trial; and orders had been given that Westminatep 
Hall should be fitted up with seats and hangings. In conser 
quence of the prorogation, the hearing of the cause WAS 
postponed for an indefinite period; and Stamford soon ..7rér 
gained his liberty.t Cay 
Three other Whigs of great eminence were in confinemes 
when the session closed, Charles Gerard, Lord Gerard a 
Brandon, eldest .son of the Earl of Macclesfield, John Ha 
den, grandson of the t leader of the Long Parliament, aged ‘ 
Henry Booth, Lord Delamere. Gerard and Hampden were 
accused of having taken part in the Rye House plot;.Dela, 
mere of having abetted the western insurrection. _— . 
It was not the intention of the government to put either 
Gerard or Hampden to death. Grey had stipulated: for .their 


Nov. 4$; Luttrell’s Diary, Nov. 19; Burnet, i. 665. ° The closing. 
speech of Halifax is mentioned by the Nuncio in his despatch of Noy, 
+§. Adda, about a month later, bears strong testimony to Halifax's 
powers. 7 

“Da questo uomo che ha gran credito nel parlamento, e grandg 
eloguensa, non si possono attendere che fiere contradizioni, e ne} 
partito Regio non vi é un uomo da contrapporsi.” Dec. #{- | 

* Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Nov. 20, 1686. 

t Lords’ Journals, Nov-11, 17, 18, 1685. ot 
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he’ 8-fo become a witness” against thém.® 
was a ‘Still stronger reason for sparing them. ‘They 
. ; but their fathers were still living. 

Pha cdutt could, ire, pet littte ‘in the way of forfeiture, 
in t ef’ muclrin'the way of ransom. Gerard was tried, 

5 very’ accounts which ‘Have come down to 

oi eit to hiive ‘defined himself’ with great spirit and force. 
vor the exértidns' ané sacrifices made by his family 
i: as rles “the ‘First,’ and proved Rumsey, the 
r who ia urdered Russell‘ by telling one- story, and 

sporaialt by telling another, ‘to be utterly undeserving of credit. 
’ Ae bag with’ some, hesitation, found a ‘verdict of guilty. 
| er tong ki isonment, Gerard was suffered to redeem him- 
had ‘inherited the” political opinions and a 
1 sae “the talents of.his grandfather, but had degen- 
dated front the uprightness and the courage by which his 
giahdfather “been distinguished.. It appears that the pris- 
vier was, With crit!’ cunning, Jong kept in an agony of sus- 
Ee ante. cr that his frity tig ht be Induced to pay Ie argely 


spirit sank’ onder” the terrors of 
rate Se ‘bee di the: zs of thé Old Bailey he not” on pleaded 






thé illustrious’ namé which’ he bore by 

tts ahd ¢ entreaties.- He ‘protested that he had 

fot bean rivy an the design of assassination; but he owned 

eh meditated rebellion, professed deep repentance for 

ea oftnce implored the, intercessjon of the judges, and vowed 
whits if the’ royal clemericy were’ extended to ‘his whole 
fife should be. in evincing his gratitude for such good- 

ness, ~The igg were fariox furious at his pusillanimity, and loudly 

teclared him’ to of blame than Grey, 

who, even in turning king’s ‘evidence, preserved a certain 

i ‘Hlampden’s life was spared; but his family paid 

several thousand: pounds to the: chancellor. Some courtiers, 

yeas ale, succeeded in extorting smaller.sums. The un, 

2 had ‘spirit enough to feel keenly the degradation to 

ad ditoped ‘He survived the day of his ignominy 

Sens. He lived to see’ his party triumphant, to be 

ere more an important member of it, to rise high 1 in the atate, 

ind to make his persecutors tremble in their turn. But his 

prosperity was imbittered by one insupporiitle recollection. 





* Burnet, i. 646. ce .. 
t Bramson 8 olrss: Lettres Dizzy. 
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ie ever eps ta ehmeristieacaan Dont died 
‘vont hand! 87 198.049 Crew of ceva. 5B atu 1 ued , 
That! Delamére, $8 tie had deeded the royat mercy, wouk! 
«dave found it; is “nbt very probable. lt is cémtekd that vevety 
“adwamtage, which the letter of the law giive 4 the: powermt, 
was used against hit without. scruple or shemé. Hey waslieg a 
“diferent situation ‘from that in: wish “‘Btarford ‘stood: *The 
Siatictment aguinst Smniford hed beén removed inte the Howe - 
wf Lonis during ‘thé sdssion- of parlisment, and therefore could 
_ Bot be ‘prosecuted-till that House should: ronsssmble~ vtit he 
would therihave vides, and would:de:judges as!eretl of 
wins of” fact: ’ But the’ bill: Sei te Beja 
“ail after the profopuboa C Hie was, therefor therefore Writ | 
“adiction of the Court of the Lord High Stetekind. “This 


of -parhanient, the 
“af tremsens ad felonies committed ‘by témporatupders, sre 


~offerice ‘could expert art impartiil trial. The crown named a 
"fond high steward. The lard-high steward: named, a0: his:dis- 
cretion, certain peers ‘to sit on-‘théiy adeused brother: °-Tlhe 
“mamber to ‘be ‘summoned was indefinite. No chalesge-was 

‘allowed. A simple -majority, provided’thet it consisted tof 
urna was : ‘sufficient to convict." “The thigh steward wae ddle 


£m pronounce on the question of faet. Jeffrey was a d 
-sheraoserate He selected thitty triers ; and the sel Was 


“Phere ‘the jurymen, ‘Auer ertusane, orker oe agte. 
_ gourtly shendtis from the thass'of society, and opcodilyacat batk 





-_ ® The trial in fhe Collection of State Trials ; “Bramston’ * Memoits, 
* Burnet, & 647 Lorda*, Jourriais, Den.:86, 1689, ant py +. 
Lords’ Journals, Mov. 8, 10, 16,2665. ea. ax ow 
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oo paaae, Wee yoder.n0 sestepint of abame ; 
tis socumtored'e wah rr icnoe’ follo 
gale a to iat f the band But ante 


oa perom 

91 ve. ad nables were .all Tories, 

\ahecetsall.phoemen. smany of them had begun to look with 

Eaanaaniness an. the king’s proceedings, and to dowbt whether the 

“i Delamere might not gagn be their opm. 

wy Fonducted himself, as was hig wont, inegleatly aud 
ie hed, indeed, eg old eruigs to stiraniio hie zeal. 


t dene: » But it was not in the power of Jeffreys to qvexaywe ry 
areas ok peers,-as he had been in the habit of overawing com- 
vmpan juries, The evidence for the crown would probably have 
nha thought emply sufficient on the western circuit, or at ae 
pak gS but auld not, for a moment, impose | an fs 
se Rochester, Godolphin, and Churchill; nor were 
ath Ab tboin faults, deprayed enough to condemn a man to 
odlepthagaipat the plainest rules of justice. Gray, Wade, and — 
he § ate ae were produced, but could only xepeat what they — - 
eked. rgaid -by Monmouth and by Wildman’s emissariés, 
. Ke principal watness for the prosecution, a miscreant named 
ofanton, who-hed beea egneerned in the rebellion, and was 
murdabesing.:toearn.his pardon by swearing against all who 
Wert. Qnoxioys.t the government, was proved by overwhelm- 
ag evidence fp haye told a series of falsehoods. All the 
_friers, from Churchill, who, as junior baron, spoke first, up to 


Pnyacy Oe os 
Speech on the Gorrapton of the Judges in Low Delanenyp 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ey Teor ta an rye Das | 
the. treasurer, pronounesd,-on their honot, that: -Delamere-wwe 
not guilty. The gravity :and. pomp of the: whole 
made, a.deep impression -evén on the Nuncio, aceustomed'as 
he was to-the-céremonies of: Roma-—ceremonies whieh, ia 
solempity and splendor, exeeed: all -that - the - -test of the. world 
enn show." Tho king, whowas: present, and wad-upable -te 
cemplain-of.a- decision evidently: just, went into a -ragé -with 
Sexton, and vowed: that the wretch -should first. be . pillovied 
before Westminster. Hall for- perjury, ead then. sent--dewn: ta 
the west:to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for treason.t: ({ 
1: The-publie joy at the acquittal of Delamere was greet:: The 
of terrer was. over. : Thg -innogent- began fo, breathe 


_ Peign. 
fregly, and. falsa agcqusert to-tremble.- ‘Gue letter, written on 


Geis pocasion, is searealy:to. he tead-witheut tears. . The widaxg 
of. Russell, ia: her, tetirement,, learned: the good news aith 
mingled feelings. *1-do-bless God,” abe wrote; that he. has 
Caused: some step.ta be put- tothe. shedding of. bleed in. -thia 

land. . Yet when-I: shguld.'rejcice with them that-do, re, 
Vice, I seok a corner to, weep. in. -1 find. -| am-eapable: of ‘x9 
more: gladness ; ' ws @very. new -circumsfance, the .very: come 
paring my, right-of seryaw, after sucha day, with theirs of joy, 
does, from. reflection.of ane. kind; or, anethey, rack. my-uneasy! 
mind. Though I am far from.wishing the close of theirs like 
gaine,-yat I eannot, refrain ring nome time tp lament:mine was 
got like theirs,” ¢. 

_, And: new the. tide was- on the turn. "The death of Stafford, 
Witnessed with. signs af tenderness and remorse by the populacy 
te whose rage -he, was sacrificed,’ marks the. alpse of ene- pros 
acription. ‘The sequittal. of Delamere, marks the close of ans 
gther.. The crimes which. hed. disgraced. the .starmy starmy trib 
gf , Shaftesbury, had been fearfully ceplated. The bloed. 
impocent Papiats. had been avenged. more than tenfold by the 
higod. of zealous Protestants. ‘ Another great: reaction, had 
sommeneed. ..Factions were: fast. taking new forms. Old 
font way spreching foe throcghal the teaka of the arty ino 

was spre ranks e@ party. lately 
coisa A. chope, still indeed faint and: ‘indefmite, of victory 





One. Fu ‘ena fanzione piena di gravitt, di drdine, © @i grin speoioe 

‘Adaa, Fan: 34, 1686. 

it trial .ié ‘in. the. Collection of State. Prials, deeswen,: Jen. 
1066;4 >|’ tetade ter see ten us 
y Russell to Dr. Fitswilliam, Jan. 16, 1688. 
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GvLIOeA FO VIO IA os 
aad revenge, animafed the which had lately seemed.to be 
GAHnet? TAniidsseuels taveum thre eveuthsl wad troabiell 
Peer 1685 iterminated, andthe year 1686:begam or 

e-:"‘Dhe-. proregation Kad :welievedthe king from: the- 
herabtiatri nees:.of the —Houses ; but he chad stil to' listen tw 
femninstranbvess eintitir-in effect; though uiered in « tune eren 
Siote watitious arid suittidd.. Some ten who hid tithes 
Sirved din Dut Geo. strenvinsly for- their own: fame end forthe 
public welfare ' C beg -to feel fat mispivin and eel 
sionally ventared to hint a cman peo of wahat thay Fol’ oes 
Duhwe-mary years’ the zeal ¢f the Daglih ‘Dery for 
Réredithry wontrchy' and ‘his zeal for the esteblished ‘religion 
bid ‘up ‘and -had strengthenéd cach’ dthett 
It had: tiever occurred to: him -that the two senthnents, which 
sééemed inseparable, and even identical; might one day be fourd 
th-be not only distinct but: ineompatiste. -From the commence: 
inen?of the strife’ ‘between the Stuarte and the Commons, the 
ediise of the crown and the cause of the hievarehy had, to all 
appedrariee, been one. Cherles the First was regarded yy the 
Church ashér martyr. If Charles the Second had piloted 
ogeinst ‘her, -he had plotted in seoret. In‘ public ‘he: had ever 
wofessed himself -her groteful and-devoted son,.had knelt at 
altars, and,'in spite-of his loose morals, had sueceeded: ih 
persundine the preat Bolly of her adherents that he felt « sin 
sere preference for her. Whatever confliets, therefore, the 
honest Cavalier might have had to maintain against Whifs and 
ndtveads, he-had at least been hitherto undisturbed by con 
fet in ‘his own mind.” He had seen the path of daty pia 
befere him. “Through ‘goéd-2nd evil he wes to bevtrlié w 
@hureh and King. But, if those two angust and venerable 
wers, which had-hitherto seemed to be‘so closely connected 
at those who wete true ‘to one could not be falée'to the other, 
Should be divided’by a- deadly enmity, what course was: the 
etthodox toyalist'te take? ‘What sitadtidn could be more try: 
ind than that m which he would be placed, distractel between 

two duties equally’ sacfed) Wetween two affections’ 

ardent? ‘How was he to give to Cesar all: thot was | 
tad~yet -to’withhold-from God no-part of whet was God's ? 
and. gloomy-forebodings, the dispute between the:king andthe 
parliament on the subject of the test. If James could even naw 
belindueed- 4d reconsidex is'course; to let-the Houses reassem- 
ble, and to comply with their.wishes, all might yet. be wel. :4 
TO ge DO a 
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after. holding: the privy seal daning .comd! months, bad been 
appeinted lord-lieutenant of Iveland, . ‘Tae -venaneble-nmend 
teak the same side. Middleton and Presten, nagers 
ef the House of: Commons, had reeently Jearmed.-by proef-hom 
dear the established religion was te theloyal gentry of: England, 
were alse fer moderate couns¢@ls. 62 a7 donee eg 
At the very beginning of. the new. year-these stdtdsmen and 
the great party which-‘they zepresented bad: to‘suffer,.a eruel 
mortifieation.. That. the. late king had beer at beart a Re. 
man: Catholic .had. been, during. some months, suspected: and 
whispered, but not formally announeed. ' The disclosures ita 
deed, could not be made- without. great. scandal: Charles had, 
times witheut. number, declared hirmkelf.a Pretestent; and-had 
been in the habit of receiving the Hucharist.fronx the. bishops 
ef the Established Church. ‘Those - Protestants: who hed sated 
by him in his. difficulties, and who still. cherished. an affections 
ate: remembrance of him, must be-filed with sliame pnd indigner 
tion. by learning that: his whole life: hed: been a-lie, thet, while 
be. professed to belong to their communion, he had -really: ne 
them as heretics, aad that she demagogues whohad i tepr 
vesented him as a concealed Papist shad heen. the. only peepld 
who liad. formed a correet judgment of his charester. diven 
Lewis understood enough of the.state.of public feeling in Hangs 
land to be aware that the divulging-ef the truth: might do harm, 
and. had, of-his own accord,-promised to keep the convexsion 
ef Chaxies strictly secret.* James, while his power.was still 
new, hed thought that’ on this point - was adnisable:to.b9 
cautious, and. had not ventured to inter. his brother with the 
ritea of the -Church of Remeé.::For-a time, therefore, every 
man was-at liberty.to believe what he iwished. The Pepista 
claimed the deceased -prinee as their prosetyte. The Whigs 
exeerated him. as a-hypoerite: and. a renegade, The Tories 
regarded the report of his apostasy.as a calumny which Pajists 
and Whigs had, for very different reasons, a common interest 
in circulating. James now took.a step which greatly discgn- 
eerted the whale Anglican party. . Two papers, in which were 
set forth very concisely the arguments ordinarily used by Ro- 


a 





* Lewis to Barillon, Feb. $$, 166§+. 5 - --  - 3 
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ottin Coabilids tr bontrererey! vith Pretectxtts, had teen" Sednd 
itp Chusles’s ataon bony and appested'te be in-hie 
‘Fhswe papers James: showed triustiphantly-4o ‘several Prowse 
tants, said « declared: that to: his: kneewtedyes; hig! brother‘had 
Heed bad died: ai Reman Watholio* One! of the persons: te 
Who the: amumaoripts wore oxhibited’ was. Ard Sage 
croRe'.e-seed them sith muehemotidn, and remeimed viline 
Such isilegce was only dhe sararbhosfeet ofa sttagele Heo ecke 
Fospegt dine venting, (But James “-theak alee 
was struck dumb by the irresist#tle furce:ofreason;jah 
chal leaped? hin 180 ~prodace, ‘with: the: biskp ‘OP thes wiole 
episcopal bonehy a-eatisfactoryiqeply..’ “(Let ‘me thavécagohll 
ahdwer, and is a gentlemaptiite <dtylo; and! it may-heve the 
ffecti whic: -you-sd rach desite: of -bringwhg meSover-td yout 
chunehi??. Phe ‘archbishop ‘mildly said:thet, ity hit opition, sacl 
sedhnower: might;: without) mudh difficulty) be written, but: dee 
dlined the cemtroversy on the. plea ef. reverence for the memoty 
of his-deceased ttnaster, - Bhis plea: the king: dotisideréd'as thd 
a wanqeished: dispute fie ‘been. welt 
acquainted with the polemical Indrature of the. preceding. cet~ 
tary: and aw -hadf; he .weuld: have known that the.- documents te 
which -he ‘attached: so rhuch-value might have been composed 
agyitad:-0f fofteen::in tthe 200 f.Doary, ad -contained 
nphing ‘whiels had not; in sheep of. all. Protestant ‘divine, 
bees ten: thousand -tirhes: ve _Iithistimorant exultation be 
ordered - ‘thoes ‘efacts to be printed ‘with. the utrnost: pomp of 
tppeprephy, and ‘appended te therm a declaration-attested by 
sign manual, and. certifying. that ‘the originale: were ‘in his 
brother’s own. hand: «James hingetf: distributed-the whole edis 
tion among -hiq courtiess’ and .arhong ‘the “people -of humblds 
rank ‘who :erewded: roond ‘his, coach. . - He..gava: ‘one bepy to a 
poung-woman of mean condition. whorn he su £0 de. 
ke own ‘religious persuasion, and. assured her: that -she:weeld 
‘edified and ‘comforted by the. perusal. © in :reqanet 
f his kindness she-delivered to:him, x ifew-deps later, ane 
te edjuring hima come’ out of ‘the mystical: Babylow; 
aah bis lipe the cap offornientions} ms me 


a aad 





“Ug ts a Tiaty, Oct. 7 i a eT ie tal 
ft? Cees Fa te ee nd, 9, Orty Mem. 5 1 199 
wi Leeuwen, Jan. y and $9, 1688: Wer letter, though’ very lon# 
was thought “worth sending +e-the States-General-as 


a sign of the timds, : Sy. 7 HL Peo 
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.These..thing ve)great -ungasingss- to Mery-ohesienes;! 
Nor ; were aright respectable Roman. Gatholic: neblemen, 
rouch, better pinanec: They might indegd have pean exensedy 
if. passion had, iat this.conjuncture, madethern deaf to the veia, 
of prudence and justice ; for they had. wileyed mueh, | dPrgteer. 
tant gealausy had degrailed them from the.agek,te.whi¢h itheg, 
were born, had closed the doors. of- the iparhament.:hovse.on: 
the heirs of »barons who shad signed:.the:-charger,.. bad‘ pror- 
nounced the command.of .a.company of faet-ten high a quy 
for the. descendants of the .generala who, had..eonquargdiat 
Flodden and Saint Quentin. ‘There qves-searcely ene.eminent, 
peer, attached to the old fajth, whose hener, whose estate, aheqa 
life, had not»been. in jeopardy, who Rad, wotspassad .manthy,ah, 
the Tower, who had not, often anticipated for himself, the-fate, 
of Stafford. .. Men who, had -been so lpng.and eryelly appressad) 
might. have been pardoned; if they, bad. eagerly seized ithe Sent i 
opportunity of obtaining at.once greatness. and -zaypage.o Baath, 
neither fanaticism nor ambition, neither; resentment. for 1 panti 
wrongs nor the intoxication produced.hy sudden. .good,fortune,j 
could, prevent, the most. eminent .Romam.Cetholies Bom: PRP 
ceiving that the prosperity which. they.at ‘length: enpyed: was 
only temporary, and, unless wisely :veed,; might ded 
them, They had.been taught,.by a cruel experience, thes the! 
antipathy of the nation to their, rcligiqh wasnt a,fancy which 
would yield-to the mandate of .a prince,, but; profound, sentir’; 
ment, the growth of five generations, diffused through all ranks, 
and parties, and intertwined not less glogely, with the. principles] 
of the ‘Tory than with the principlesvof the... Whig.. It -waw:; 
indeed in the power of the king, by theexencise.of: his -prerogar ; 
tive of mercy, to,suspend the, operatian of the penal laws. -4¢. 
might hereafter-be in his power, by .disereet - management, to; 
obtain from the parliament a repeal of the acts-which innpased - 
civil disabilities on those who professed his religien.. .But, if; - 
he attempted to subdue the Protestant feeling. England by... 
rude means, it was easy to see. that the violent, cempxessian of... 
so powerful and elastic a spring would. be follawed -by as.violent.: 
a recoil. The Roman Catholic peers, by prematurely attenapt- 
ing to force their way into the Privy Council and. the House. ef:., 
Lords, might lose their mansions and their.ample eatates, and— 
might end their lives as traitors.on ‘Tower. Hill, :or-as-deggeats : 
at the porches of Italian convents, he ne ea 

Such-was the feeling ‘of William Herbert, Earl of Powis, 
who was generally regarded as. the chief of the Rorivan, Catho- 
re 


ere 
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Mererabosd shiny aad births ‘to Oates, wan-to have boeh 
iietnigtew ihe Popish plot “had succeeded. John Lord 


Med fougbe palsy for haste of afhhirs. Ja hp 
Poh 1s tly for Charles the First, had been 
réeanied afterthyRekteration with high honors and commands, 
antnses lyifited! thent when the Dest Act was paswed. 
“lesdéers aif the noblest and most o ope 
fiGir ‘clitifok’ eahourred, except: Lord Arundel 
maori On rifari fast’ sinking into second cHildhood 
ioBeaeene-Wrailat thd coart’s smalt knot of Roman Catholies 
Whos thearta We? Seereicerated by old idjuries, whose heads 
lac iteen tarned> by ‘teserit ‘elevation, who were impatient to 
Hie ep the highdst Honors of ‘the state, and who, having little 
to Riee/twene Hut troubled by thoughts of the day of reckoning. 
Oeuf dhess wae Roger Palmer, Eati of Castlemaine in Ire- 
Had, ahd Nersbadd ef: the Duchess of Cleveland. His title had 
Heldriouihy debn ‘pitrchasbié by bis wife’s dishonor and his own. 
Hmiec fot was onl “His temper, naturally ungentle,. had 
tis’ domestic vexations, by the public 
, avid ‘by what he “had uridergone in the days of the 
° He: hall Been long a prisoner, and had at length 
reteibad for haihies epri for him, he was'not put to the 
bas tilt: ther fivat: ‘butet of: popular rage ‘had spent itself, and till 


thevisfore aaelaed § iKbug H'Very-narrowly.* With Castlemaine 
rete One OF the thost-favored of his wife's hundred lovers, 
ite of Low ‘WwHor Jémes*had lately created a peer, by the ” 
titevof! ver. ‘Jérésyn'‘had been distinguished more 
thaG( 1Wehfy. years -before' by ‘his- amours and his des- 
porate: dels: THe wat how mained y play and was eager to 
retrieve: ‘his -fiHén ‘fortunes: by means of lucrative posts from 
whieh the fawsexetuded hiniit ‘To the’ same’ party belonged 
ari! itHiguiny pushing an, pared White, who had been © 
nigh | wha'had ‘served’ the House of’ Austria as some- 
Sirah eivoy ait a’spy, and who had been rewarded © 

for Me: dervites-with the-title of vess of Albeville.f 
_ iden! eer the -prorégition ‘thts reckless faction was-strength — 

exied wy wil inipértent:reéhforce re@hforcement.’ Richard Talbot, Earl of 


nila pit in rthe. ‘Gallpction. -of State Trials, and his curious - 
. printed i in 1681. 


Tt x eer de Grammont ; Pepys’ ) ‘Diary, Aug. 19, ‘aoe Bon- ; 
Seign Fob be why 1638... De et co os : - 
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Dyrtomnelhevfercesand toocst:ancompromining of adi kkpep| 
wito !dratod: the! liberties: nnd: refigion of:  wntived ef 
ebarsrfrom)Dablm.s 8 bce et oO rset oTTO9 
2Palbot Was desdended for: atr-eld-Netmaw family, whicle! 
haddbeer tolig:wettled in: Leiister,:iwhich ' hadthere-sank inte! 
whielt: Hopted the mmennets of the Solis) wehity 
like:the; Célts{ adhdred.to'tiee: old religion and whieh-hadd 
taken opart: with vthe: Celts: in ‘the .vebeltion 6612645. In diac 
ydutts he hed dbeeh one of the: mest! noted eharpers atid ‘bulliess 
of handen: die had beeh intiodaced: to: Oherles.and Jethad | 
when: they welt exilés lin Flanders, 094 may ft ands rendip fae> 
thednfamuns dervicd-of assaguinating theyProtector: . -Sodnaick: 
tha!iRestbration, Pulbot attenpted.to obtain the favor-ef the: 
royabs family bye sxtvice' more: infemods:-stil. | A! plea-was 
wanted which might‘ justify:the Duke of York-ia breaking that! 


romise of marriage by) whieh) he hed abtsined::from “Ante : 
Ppdorehé last f of female affection: Sach a plea. Talbot: 
iniwoncér with sore of his dissbhite companions, r 
toofarnisht He affitmedthat-he hed triumphed over the ‘young: i 
laaby’s) virtue, made: up 4 bone romance about: the interviews” 
with whichishe ‘had : indulged him, and related: hoiv, in oné oft. 
hiv! sderot-visits:to her, he. had -unkickity overtuened the chim ' 
celine’ inkstand upon a: pile-of papers, and how cleverly she# 
hath xbertedt: a:discovery'by' laying the blame of the-neeident oty> 
her imonkey.”: These -etoties, whicli,’ if they -hudibeen: true, / 
weed inevdr have’ passed thd lips of any bat the basest:of sna’ 
kind were -pure inventions, Talbot.wes son forced’ to dwit: 
thet they! qwers!:s0 +’ and: he owned: it’ without: a blush. he 
iyured Jady became Duchess of’ York. -Had her husband been: 
aman really. uprigit-and. honorable, he would have drivon frem * 
his presence with indignation and centeript: ‘the ‘wretches -whtr 
had elandored - her. one of the péculiarities.of James's 
character was, that no act; however wieked -and ‘shameful,’ 
which had: been prompted by'a desire to: gain-hid- favor, ever’ 
seemed to hin ‘desetying ‘isapprobetion. Talbet continued: 
to-frequent' the court, appeared daily with brazen‘ front before: 
- thie: princess: whose ram he ‘had plotted; and was installed itd: 
the lucrative. post-of chief pandar to Ker husband. I ao long | 
time Whitehall: was' thrown into confesion. bythe news ‘that: 
Dick “‘Fatbot,‘as ‘he was’ commonly: éalled; had: laid‘a ‘plan to” 
marder the Duke of Ormond. -The bravo was sent to thé - 
Tower; but in a few days he was again swaggering about thes; 
gatlorics, and carrying billets backward and forward between~ 
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hiepation nod therwghias maids hance. is‘ waa in faim thati 
id apd. digerges seqnueclioss issplorod:the neyel: beathers ant: tor 
countenance this bad man, who had nothing 'to\ resangmand: 
bia except hia finenperbob. ends his tiste,in: dress. 2cValeet adhe 
neien : 


eee wabruroet sere eater ‘meet shen 
camne df saws aountryntepow hee : resthtae bad been poehferaindsy 
He took ¢axe, however, to be welh prid.fea lia serticespebdate): 
cectied jax Soquitinge partion by: sba.sile raf le nfisanscny pec v 


profusion, imiproridovee, evi. opnantris, wenpa deooey ba dens seer 
inkone ofthe miostanemenary ped crafty of rf mankinids: Hp-was: 
new..20 longer. youngs bit advaicitg age hadumade no seen 
Shange, in his. characior-aak manners. Moxgtibly: ‘nbanewat 
hia. mouthy vranteds. qursdd; aad aevdren Ww 
frantic violence, thas euparficial eheeanete net bina own, for:the: 
W, 1A: libertines. The;maultisade aves: unable fa soncéives' 
thas aman whoi eve when.coben, Wes mrene Sutioateads bosstew 
elbenn ates ‘seghining’ aycesnotan ‘ahd. stho: seemed iter: 
ingapable .of-, disgnining ihotion; or kappibg sanyu seanétys 
could. reply; be.t del sTamssighted y scheming dyoephatite:| 
Yetanch.e man was, Tatbotio. dn truth his..bypocrisy. »waerof wed 
far higher and: THEN AONE ABAD @ bypeeriagn which: 
ished in, Barghoxe’s. parliament; For the copsnimmate bypocsite2 
is. wot he, who .conegals. vice: behind. she, semblance; ek vinta, i? 
byt.h¢ who makesithaivice whigh he-bas do eljectian 4 bbawn 
a stalking-herse...ta :eoweridaxker, and mare, profitible mice 1 
which it..je-ferhis interast.te- hides, qo sucin yw souse na <u 
< Tallest, raised, by Jamesyth the epridoen of iW yheapnal, headed 
vthe :tsdeps in. Treland:.dunag i she nine months 
elapaed... ‘betwee, the. ment. het ries apd: the: obey 
meénpement of ihe viceroyalty. o£ Cl _ Wher tee nave 
lon -Heutenant,. was about to. leave. London. fox, Dublin, the.: 
general was.summoned from Dublin to Londos. . Dick. Talbet.: 
had Jong been well-known an, jhe road whigh be, ROW. hed: ta.; 
be sang Retwéen Chestexiand the capitel there wasinoti ah xan 
where he,-had;:not- besn in a brawl... Wherewer-he ante -he | 
pressed honves- in defiance of law, swore at the caoks and ; 
poreiione. -and . almost raised mobs, by. his. meaient rodomans 
The ARefostpation,-he. told. the - ‘peoples Bae 
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man, pabied with one veiee fot war onthe constitution ofthe, 
churdh:endythe state. ‘Lhey told their master that -be owed if: 
ta uhiacratigion. and: to-zhe dig~iiy of his. crown to: stand firm. 
ithe autcry of kevotiaal demagogues, and to let the par-,, 
liamenteae fromthe. first. thet-he would be“ master iat spite, of, 
oppsdition, pnd -thit:.ihe only effect of -oppadition would be ty 
‘reeke himia hard mapsier. WHOL gt 
ofeach fithe twe parties: into whieh: the. court was dhividerd 
- hed oxealous foreign allies, The ministers of Spain, of the. 
Empire, and. of the States. Genaral were now as anxious to gup-- 
pert doehester..as they had. formerly been to support Halifax,., 
A: the ifivence.of Earillon waa e yed on. the other side s. 
asd: Barillon was-assigted. by: another French. agent, inferior. 
te dim. in. station, byt! far. superior. ia, abilities —Bonrepaux. « 
Ration waa net without parts, and possessed in large meaaure,. 
thei graces and: socomplishmonte which then: distinguished the, 
French gentry. But. his: abilities werd soareely equa’ ts to what 
his great place required. He had become sluggish and salf- 
indulgent, jiked:the pleasunesiof sebiety and of the table better’ 
than: business, and on great emergencies ly waited for, 
adaeonitiens and even for, reprimands‘ from ersal les before he. 
sbewed much attivity.t Bonrepaux -hatl raised himself from ob-, 
amarity by the intelligence and ieddstry which he had exhibited. 
ab-arclexk-in the department of the .marine, end was esteemed. 
an adept in the mystery of mercantile politics. At the clas 
of thé. year 1685 be was sent te London, charged with several 
special commissions.of high importance. He was to lay the. 
grownad.‘for a-treaty of commerce; he was to ascertain and. 
rpport the state of the -Mnglish fleets and dockyards; and h¢ 
was to- minke some overtures to the Huguenot refugees who, ik 





* Mémoires de Grammont; Life of Edward, Earl of Clar 
Correspondence of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, passim, Keaast Papers the 
leteen ‘Dees 28, 1886; Sheridan MBS. antong the “Saat 
Ellis Correspondence, Jax. 13 “1ORB x wept 

t See his.later 


Madame de ‘Bevignete Lett Letters wae ate teginning oe mony pope ; 
tee instructions to Tallard after the ‘peace of eerie, in in tho Fre 
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wer einpphsed  had= bias eecaaaily tutiied: Uy penalty vans 
edie that hey would thankfully aceept alyost any tore wf” 
redoné#tiétion:-- Fhe-new’. envey’s onpin: wes plebsiany’: hid! 
sthhifre Gee: dwarfish bis’ esuntetance was ’lidigvoasly -uply;> 
atPhis ackert:was that of his ‘hative Gaseeny y. but Vabs strong? 
sbfide} his keew penetration, atl his lively we ominebthy-qualin 
fied Rit for his! post.':la spite of every disadvantage ‘ofi biett> 
ahd figtrée: he Was soon known 48.8 Most pleasing’ Goripasior! 
arid as'@ ritost /skil ful-diployment. -He-conttiveéd while fiieing: 
with the: Duchess. of Mazarin, dizcuséing! Ktortiry questions with | 
Walter atid Batet: Svremond, and ¢orvespiéndidy with ‘kai: 
taine, to acquire a considerable knowled@ge-vf binglah politica: 
His skill iy ‘tnliritime affairs: tecomintonded biti to James; svho 
led, Gurifiy siaiy years, puid-¢lose attention:to-the susees vfti 
thé-ddrhitdfyy;‘dnd wnderstoed: that Husiness as well.as he qwas! 
caible of understanding aay thing.:Phey cortversed every: 
day-To "and Freely ebiee ‘theosiaty of: the ebippsiap cand! the 
yatds:: The‘ result ofthis ingineey wasces might haves 
béén €xpécted, fhut the keen andyigilant Frenchnias conceived! 
greet: Gontétn pt for the: king's abilities: and -chatraster10 Phe! 
0) 16 seid) had ‘much overrated his. Briterniclmajesyy whe! 
hi# tess ctipacity thet Charles, and Hot motewirtaea®: 6 101i 
“Phe two enveye of Lewib, though pursalug- one obppety very: 
jddiciduaky took differentipaths. |S Ehaycaidea partidomof the: 
chtirf“! -Bontepaax’ lived shigfy with: Rochester mand: Roches: . 
tes’ adherents. -' Bardlon’s- eomndetions were chiefiy:qwithc ches 
p0sits | faction. . The consequptice was, that they sometimes: 
aw-the-same event ‘in «difdrent points of view. | Phe best 
déoount now extint of the contest which: at-this: time. agitaseds 
Whitehall is‘to be-founfl in their despatehes. (0005 1 cus be ats 
|e each ‘of the two parties af the-count -of Jameshed the 
suppert of foreign iprinces, so pach: had also the-support of ane 
‘authority to: which the king: paid great deferenes.: 
Phe supreme pontiff was for legal and moderate courses s:egd: 
Ris gentirents: were--expressed by the. truicio and by the vicar 
xpostotic.t -On-the other side-was-a-bedy-of which the-weight 
Lor Gerry 
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Ad, strong seasons for compromising matters } 
ek eae and ‘leaving the test. He c the quar 
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E342 Cpeumar hed WRRELNS . 
ctealasondnprea dhe tsipho etree lppetiy, the birder of 


oohesup. of) 3" a: dopovesige avril Gr te Viet Brot beter 
Heit ‘Bhebiet :chis cconpimctare’ these two" preat powsts, 
o! dee; aa it- seemed, insepdrably: ultied: a i 
bppposedn tb seach wher ies a endet tenportehe”end rembriiple 
-SEBDOTRSIA ROB: !' ried“of tittle Jess that: sth 
19genrs the regolar ortora F had been the chief suppor of the 
otseey .. Byothat-see they had been “protected ‘from ep ‘fn- 
ogeréatende:y ‘ahd: the ysrotéctioh which they had received” d 
vibeen gaspby r sepaid. : Bas fot theit exertions it is probate’ 
coher Rbmeweedd hate been ‘merety the’ henry 
vevesseat ofa: Vast ‘exietourasy of prelates. olf wed By the! 
yar ithe Bentdictines that Gregory the’ Sevetith was -Emalied 
1oeongend wt. cow'aguinesithe Fravtorian' Cataty did “apdits 
othe: secular clergy. /[t was by the hid of ‘the Domitiicah® dn 
-hAisemcinqans that ‘Indécentuhe: Phird erished | the ATbige sf 
omeptatios.i bri the sixteétith tentéry the Pantificate, ‘expos 
ranew: dangers! mord formilable than ‘had evér before thredtefi 
-160j waaeriadb ye new! religious order, Whick was sat 
—intense entinwiasm and ofpatiged with exquisite ski: ‘ When 
ethenJesuiteicame to the rescue of the: papacy, they ft found 'it*in 
seatepme perilie-but fiom that rhoment the tide ftle turned. 
b Postestantéom,! whieh ‘had, during a whole genération; ‘a 
ob lb-befere it; was: sespped: th ite profess, afd’ ra piety: 
e heck: fromthe foot of the. Alps t6 thé shorés ‘of th 
- Befors:the onder shad existed a hundred years, it had feat ite 
cavbold werid swith menoridis of'predt-things done ‘and 's 
odorithe-feith. «No religous community could pridtice a list Uf 
Jea@n zo. vaxiously distitiguishéd:s nore had extended ‘its "hee 
items over so vast B spates yet. iy tioné thad there ever’ 
mech perfect unity of feétitig ard:adtion. There as nd 
defile ‘globe; nocwaik of Spebulative ‘or of active life, in’ h 
basal: were inot ¥o”be' found: : They ‘guided: the “eounséls ue ce 


uc fPhey ‘deciphered ‘Latin inscriptions: rahe what 
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“Ww fa “ gran di ia.” ake TO thet 
og i me peat Wet poljcy,. fe sepenindly. hint woh; 
batho and that the attempt to relieve them iiteg 
14a Stk ely to boringy igteit calaritivs on then. 
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salisieoridineteddbyphordwitis ede 
pecan to 9 have discovered the ‘guexiae 


| ee comm be cepted witha rigk 


' taal. qonwngasion Bernaty imal was: compelled to 
ote ARO, IB, af manning and-fenming the denies mind, 
bébent hed na; a tbay dously, ane: mopsoes- 


sethe Reems, of eve genenement aediof ates 
foam Wane am thar koaplage: They ibm one: Preseg- 
nt: snap fala palbo neds ‘apnuinerable sdisghicon, ms apy 
ners, ae apple 9 RA 








BREORE “a nedntriee-swhial neithen. mercantile: avidity: not 
IpOry L- RUBIOREY., ded, ener. danpalled, dy toy steangen < cempidee. 
PACS zeroes be fatal ©. Av ip Oe garb-af: ‘Maridazins,.:spertatedd- 
ng she -ebapavatony at. Reb. :Theyavane sibel foxedpepade 
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ti ennai eeaty ant no an ee 
bebe in arrangaag:. gems sad-collating murakusiempis 


oft Shei WV eaeen oF an inn:the: opatth- 





‘tes whic which be held ‘society a elie when the secular. ee 
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a | ONOKE OF WARIS. 
ened crest, staal odectatel (tan dihy wrer sAfeete Tp sheet 
tied fakit acoemmof Bonkeusioi, ant holdiag ‘up fo! the” last! 
fote the expising petitontg the igmpe' of thd t 
- beButowith th ther adenirebloverierey) dhinsreednes, ied ‘euaitt 
devistion; shih ehurdiat ‘fie sdviéty!! greet 
wera! migeted.)” owas “dllepedd) wha née Without foursdittion, 
that thégaident pubic Jepititowhich mhade'te Jesuit ;regeeclens 
ofthis 2ease; ofthis! liberty, and “of his life, made: him 
gurdivss. wf truth dnd: of thetey ¥ that! 'BO- meats which 
prornote the ihestese of his: religion seentéd ‘to hint anlewfil, 
arabthar by the interast of his religion’ hé too often - meitit the 
nitdrost of! hig sodieby) Hewat ulleged" thet; in the reer atte? 
eteus chous plats roconien history; Ris“apency -coald- be diatinotty 
traced;. that, corant onty ‘ft’ attachment to: the: fraterkity to 
whith hesbolenged;s hewas'in sorhd!chifntries the: rhost d fe 
ousenenty of : Orn; dtid-is' Uthers the «mest’ 
. tag otiorder:. The nsightyvictovies which-te' boasted that. ted 
hadiachieved:in thes daate of thy! Ohuteh were, in the 
Gf asaliy susttidue members “of, that -Chutch, rather: @ 
dom peal.o: He Had. indeed libired with s: wonderful'is Wes 
sadeess:to) redude(iths world under ‘her tawss but he had 
sorbys relaxing her lars 'to sult: te: taripér ’ of the? world.“ BAL 
stead of fain aide to elevate human nature to the noble standstd? 
fring precept and example, he had lowered the stan- 
Sand ay ieseus thd average tevel of hemay nature.” 
glordediy multitudes of ‘cofverts who had been baptized iii ‘he 
remote 'repions of the -Easty but it was reported thatfromisome 
of those a ouverts the facts wh whieh the whole theelozy' ofthe 
Gospel depends -had-been cuimingly concealed, and ‘that others 


the! smates:of false! gods; ite: intefnally' repeating: Pater and 
Avep.. Not was! itvonly in heatheri countries ‘that: stich arte 
‘ wute'sald.to-bd practised) ‘Ituwas not etrahge-that peo 

ab ratks,and: eapecially “of the! ‘hephést: ranks,“tto to’ ie 
confeesionats in the-Jeeult temples ;: ‘for fron? those ‘euh fessionals’ 
ROWS wert diecomanted sway: ' AThave the pHest-was alt things 
to-ali.menc: His showed -just ed auch: rigor’ as- might not’ drive 
- those. whorlmblp at his-epirituat: ‘teibunal te the Doininicen or the 
Rranewtan-chwwh.' «If -hé‘thad ‘to déat ‘witha mind truly de- 
tout, bes ini the saintly tones of the primitive’ fathers ¢ 
but: with thet very barge” part Of maniind who have rolitid 
enough! to make: them .unvagy when they do wreng, bad ret 
valine wouugteéo keep thor. from Geing wrong, he -& 
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ipeunceloooat aes er egret anget fot 
Cabsietry 


ia, master pena The, ai apaiund: that athe 

ban sanmight ionpcently,esen bie livieg: byrontryiagclotian 
oe menine een macHied viemen and their guilvee.cibbe 
ted poectiliovs gentlemen of Fasee-weee, gratis 

& -decisipn, in, favor.ob dueling, :/The-dtalians,:daecues 
iosdasken and. pager meades -of vengeanoe,.were- glad: tio 
apts alt. eye igh witheuhany cximessboetat theinenemise 
fpr, behind. aap 7 desait was given ©: license eufbsient 
tadtentonay she hale. value, hymen “pomtronts finish veh burbari 
"Tactnath, if eogiety continued :to- held. together, 16 
p i IRE Sa}oy AN ATA it was. heehee cammott 
Te Some ot tons SORT Cr Cannady tosienner meno tres: deing whea 
ay pie .aenyeed. them, Ahatdbey ~mighti withra, sage 
{ do, ate gt oanepeay gpm fatter yarnm ow Yo Pe 12 
strangely.-werg,good and.evil, intermixed. in, be icharactes 
ofthese, celebrated brethren; and: the dntammixture: wee:.the, 
agpret of. their gigantic. poser. .)-Lhat-pewes' could, newer: bave 
Rrlepged.to mere. hypectiies.:- It.cqudd. never baxe belonged ta 
% 1h wes,to be attained: onlyc by:-men sineavely 
cinoeete ba she pussmit-pf,.a sreatend. ad et the seme, time 
ae.to,the choice of meant. - 

nom, Ahe-firet the, Jesuits. bad been bound: by-n poeolian alles 


gapon othe ‘pope... Their. noigsion had - been. set kes to quell 


omen wid the Shura Shen: to rapel-the, bostility:ef:-her 
So pernies ih ein dogtrane Way ‘in vig: egrem 


) on bey: epndenmned. lente of:Hosmet on 
amok tegen nope i the chalyosee cand: 


sea the marmaps of French.and i Soenish peclatea thet the.goue 
oruppatiet she faithful hed yet ropumaisted cby Chess . tor ther 


unbroket: when dames the Second asedaded thw Enigtish thraey!: 
hed: then gnfitence: off the Jesuits aa well: as the influence vorigheo' 
popes‘ heen vesested sin fron: of wz mnederne and ooneatinel 7! 
pabioyyoit te probable. shat the yvreie revohrion whick ince ieorgt! 
tire chéaged thie iriole sate of: Exrcpoataffirsinodd gate 
havectaken ipidiee.:'> But; avew. betbre: the middleof the sereno° 
tednth condury ithe society; sprdud of iw merrices ont wonton! | 
in dmatransth, had become! impatient ofthe cyokel - Anpene9 | 
tidaiof Jesuite pring: up who looked: fer- OW aE gai.e” 
daria Thther to she: court of oF tanée than tw the ouurt-of B 
- ang: ibis- disposition wae neta lth etrengthened-whes ‘Imioser eo! 


the :Rieventh! was mised torthe papnt throne!) 6. Viol oe oni 
De Jenvite wera; athat times nian ad the debtiyo! 


‘whore they-had-t Syst: disdained, bee wher: 
24: length beer forced ts ripattl with rpapent and Fewest: 
Jack wilew their ptosperity wae at thee shay ware Bred 1: 
bys deind fel-of ep pommintys whochad.3 nédeMucned with thes! 
rulete.ef. this world, but who were strong ’.in relipivurfalheemebL< 
intelloctaal nergy: Then followed: etongy-e strangoya pterig > 
Gus. coiMict-of .genineagninst ‘powon..:. Phe-Jusait called eabhuc: 
neta; tribunals, universities to: hiscaid 5 aud they responded! tyte: 
the call. Port Royal appesled not in vain to the hearte wader | 
the andersiandings of mmilliohe.': Pie dicemtors of Christendom ‘ 
found..themmelves,-on- misadden, it:the pésition: “of: culate. | - 
They were arraigned ort! the charge -of having eysteneticalips § 
debesed- the. nd of evangtlical morality fer the patpesc of: U1 
increasing *heirewn. influence ; ‘and .the charge was! -enforseto.41 
in @ manner which:btebce arrdsted theruttention of ath Enawpeisy:* 
for therchicf atous¥r wos Biaibe Padeal. | His intgtectasiopetd — 
efs|. were euch: es-have :rarely been. bestowed oncairy of 4hgn -1 
ee spent; end: the vebeneboeof thixeal whieh bain an 
nested him: was bub 4ob weilli proved ‘by the erdelepermmees sano” 
Vigile prides: which: bis vonadcraed fesnerremnir qatee-an enitye'” 
Free oe tecchda the open of Setint ccmapiicheor Kip. 
eligaay: E has. with: epurityy ; energy; thessiniplic t 4 “a 
rhateric, had naver: been: oqualhal ;except by the grew rhusterd . * 
reece pentepehn he HT Et beta EIS Die LBS 65 OL, D1! 
* Fra Peolo, Mb. vii. ; Paltavicitio, lib. xvail way. 29.2°U0h ott 
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the, age: were: 

neebieg Sracleft bit: te, oppress the eet tbitsh cond at 
confeBe aa es 

Hie. conaeienics:had,.frem do vhdodsheen itp their keeping duds" 
he. ead, ed. frem theft» to- abhor. Jansenisne ‘quite aw thowh 1 
ashe pred Rretestastism):ond very much. move thad he.’ 
abherred Asheism.. | Fonoosht thecEile vertth, om the bther dosed; 
leaned. tar Tthe Jenberiaf: ‘opinions’: Eherconsequance:|was;: thee: 5 
the society found itselé: ima ihyntjom: nerémeantempidted by ites" 
founder. o {The -Jnouite veerece d: from. the: supremd por 
tity. they, ia rg ith {prince eosinileed 5: 


aati at “Yong tea bre a wan ray oto ont 
Teas: 20.60 side: were shi ‘Hysdes and the whole 
of Sod ay churchmen, Powis ‘and alb:the- neost respectable: lorie 1 
and geatiemsen:of -the king's own: faith, the States General, the!” 
Howse.ed: Avnstait,, ettd te popes:>: On: the-cthén side were a few: : 
Roteia. fGetholie adventurers, -of . boobed “fortune and "waisted 
repotemponts Whe Rech by E'rmnoe an by-therdesuits. 67 oy 8 


leeanlig rddik rhonoere wore evr chi. spect 
Serre an but he-was weak ind vain, eovernes : 
the evil ciunesHlars who tnd "wits 40" 


rere al ear, he boré, per the lar rt in the fuin of ~ 
the House ef Seer” perhaps. 4 Best part 


th 
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The obstinate and imperious nature of the king gave 
advantages to “those who’ advised him to~ be’ 7 Big Feld 
nothing, and to make himself feared.’ One state’ maxiny-had 
~“taken possession of his sroall understanding, and was ‘not to ba 
‘dislodged by reason. ‘To reason, indeed, ‘he tvas" not: in the 
“habit of attending. His mode of arguing, if i It 'is' to’ be"sot 
was oné hot uncommon among dull and-stubborm persons, abe 
are accustomed to bée surrounded by their inferiors:! Hew ass 
sérted ‘a proposition ; and, as often as wiser people venitiired 
_. respectfully to show that it was erroneous, he asserted it — 
“in exactly the same’ words, and cenceived that, by doing soy he 
at once disposed of all objections.* “I will make “no-eo 


; --sibn,” he often repeated; “my father made concessions, and 


he'was beheaded.” # If it were true that concession had-béen 
fatal to Chaylés the First, a man’ of sense would havé known 
that a single experiment is not sufficient to establish’a general 
rule even in sciences much less complicated than the seiehes 
of government; that, since the beginning of the | worldjno 
two political experiments were ever made of which ‘all the 
,conditions were exactly alike ; and that the only way to/learn 
civil prudence from history is to examine and ‘compare! an\im- 
mense number of cases. But, if the single mstance on ‘which 
the king relied proved any thing, it proved that ‘he was in-the 
wrong. ‘There can be little doubt that, if Charles’ had nerd 
made to the Short Parliament, which met in the spring of) 

but one half of the concessions winch he made, a- few months 
later, to the Long Parliament, he would have lived and died wt 
powerful king. On the other hand, there can ‘be no doubt 
whatever that, if he had refused to make any concession to the 
Long Parliainent, and had resorted to arms in defence’ of the 
ship money and of the Star Chamber, he would have seen, in 
the hostile ranks, Hyde and- Falkland side by side with Hollis 
and Hampden. But, in truth, he would not have’ been able to 
resort to arms ; for not twenty Cavaliers would have joined his 
standard. It was to his large concessions alone’that he owed 
the support of that great body of noblemen and gentleties 


..- # This was the practice of his daughter Anne; and ‘MatIborsingh 


_ said that she had learned™ it from her’ father. — Vindication. of ‘the — 


r Duchess of Marlborough. Le. Galt 


+t Down-to the time of the trial of the bis! Sani weet on tell: 


- ing Adds ‘that-all the calamities of Charles the First were “por la | 


“So. 
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| Ta a ‘and so. gallantly sun his cause, But it would 
tables teen useless. to ud aie fm things to James. 
e! Another datal delusion had taken possession of his mind, 
re hi peas peut dispelled till it bad ruined him. He firmly 
dthat,-do,what he might, the members of the Church 
Z : ye act up to their principles. It had, he knew, 
pracla pasa, ten thousand pulpits; it had been sol- 
be. i Fo by, the University of Oxford, that even tyranny, 
oat htful_as that, of the most depraved ‘of the Cmsars, did 
¢ | not justify subjects).in resisting the royal authority ; and hence 
es so enough te conclude that tha whole body of Tory 
and clergymen would let him plunder, oppress, and 
0 ¢ alt them, without lifting an arm against him. It seems 
2 that any man should have passed his fiftieth year with- 
. iscovering, that. people sometimes do what they think 
aang a: Janves had only to look into his own heart for 
on t, proof that even a strong sense of religious duty will 
9 ieee prevent frail human beings from indulging their 









aq pass ma in-defiance of divine laws, and at the risk of awful 
- pena. He,.must have been, conscious, that, though he 
dt ot, t adultery sinful, he was an adulterer; but nothing 


9) _ convince him. that any, man, who professed to think 

lion sinful would ever, in, any extremity, be a rebel. The 

urch of, England was; in his view, a passive victim, which 

1G , Without danger, outrage and torture at his pleasure ; 

s for did_he ever see his error till the Universities were prepar- 

, ican their plate for the purpose of supplying the military 

his epemies, and till a bishop, long sgenahny for 

lpi had thrown, aside his cassock, girt on a sword, and 
the command of a regiment of i inmuy genis. 

a Jn, these, fatal follies the king was artfully encouraged by a 

ywho, had. been an exclusionist, and who still ealled 

“ithimself. .a, Protestant, the. Farl of Sunderland. The motives 

pe mad, PAB PA gs i BDpE pe! led Liat have often been 





“ss a succession of outrages on the nil ree potlestaitical 

‘stonstitution of the ‘realm; This idle story has been repeated 

~ down td’ éur ‘own: days by ignorant writers. But no- well: 

informed historian, ealeres might: -be his prejudices, has gon- 
VOL. Ht. 
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descended to adopt it; for ‘t rests on no evidence whatever's 
and scarcely any evidence would convince reasonable men 
that Sunderland deliberately incurred guilt and infamy in order 
to bring about a change, by which it was clear tha. se could 
not possibly be a gainer, and by which, in fact, he lost im- 
mense wealth and influence. Nor is there the smallest reason 
for resorting to so strange an hypothesis. For the truth lies ou 
the surface. Crooked as this man’s course was, the law which 
determined it was simple. His conduct is to be ascribed to 
the alternate influence of cupidity and fear on a mind highly 
susceptible of both thase passions, and quicksighted rather than 
farsighted. He wanted more power and more money. More 
power he could obtain only at Rochester’s expense; and the 
obvious way to obtain power at Rochester’s expense was to 
encourage the dislike which the king felt for Rochester’s mod- 
erate counsels. Money could be most easily and most largely 
obtained from the court of Versailles; and Sunderland was 
eager to sell himself to that court. He had no jovial, generous 
vices. He cared little for wine or for beauty; but he desired 
riches with an ungovernable and ‘insatiable desire. The pas- 

sion for play raged in him without measure, and had not been 
' tamed by ruinous losses. His hereditary fortune was ample. 


He had long filled lucrative posts, and had neglected no art 
which could make them more lucrative ;_ but his ill-luck at the 
hazard table was such that his estates were daily becoming 


more and more encumbered. In the hope of extricating him- 
self from hi® embarrassments, he betrayed to Barillon all the 
schemes adverse to France which had been meditated in the 
English cabinet, and hinted that a secretary of state could in 
such times render services for which it might be wise in Lewis 
to pay largely. The ambassador told his master that six 
thousand guineas was the smallest gratification that could be 
offered to so important a minister. Lewis consented to go as 
high as twenty-five thousand crowns, equivalent to about five 
thousand six hundred pounds sferling. It was agreed that 
Sunderland should receive this sum yearly, and that he should. 
in return, exert all his- influence to prevent the reassembling 
of the parliament.* a ies 7 

He joined himself, thereferc, to the Jesuitical cabal, and 
‘Yrade so dexterous a use of the influence of that cabal, that he 
was appointed to succeed Halifax in the high dignity of lord 





Nov. 3% 


*. Barillon, Noy. AG, 1686 ; Lewis to Barillon, >. 
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eresident without being required to resign the far more active 
and lucrative post of secretary.* He felt, however, that’ he 
could never hope to obtain paramount influence in the court 
while he was supposed to belong to the Established Church. 
All religions were the samé to him. In private circles, indeed, 
he was in the habit of talking #ith profane contempt of the 
most sacred things. He therefore determined to let the king 


have the delight and glory of effecting a conversion. Some 
management, however, was necessary. No man is utterly. 
without regard for the opinion of his fellow-creatures; and 


even Sunderland, though not very sensible to shame, flinched 
from the infamy of public apostasy. He played his part with 
rare adroitness. ‘lo the world he showed himself as a Protes- 
tant. In the royal closet he assumed the character of an 
earnest inquirer after truth, who was almost persuaded to 
declare himself a Roman Catholic, and who, while waiting for 
fuller illumination, was disposed to render every service in his 
power to the professors of the old faith. James, who was 
never very discerning, and who, in religious matters, was abso- 
lutely blind, suffered himself, notwithstanding all he had seen 
of human knavery, of the knavery of courtiers as a class, and 
of the knavery of Sunderland in particular, to be duped into 
the belief that divine grace had touched the most false and 
callous of human hearts. eae many months the wily 
minister continued to be regarded at court as a promising 
catechumen, without exhibiting himself to the public in the 
character of a renegade.t ; | 

He early suggested to the king the expediency of appointing 
a secret committee of Roman Catholics to advise on all matters 
affecting the interests of their religion. This committee met 
sometimes at Chiffinch’s lodgings, and sometimes at the official 
apartments of Sunderland, who, though ’still nominally a Prot- 
,estant, was admitted to all its deliberations, and soon obtained 
a decided ascendency over the other members. Every Fri- 
day the Jesuitical cabal dined with the secretary. The cop- 
versation at table was free; and the weaknesses of the prince, 





ne 


’ “# T€ appears from the Council Book that he took his place as pres- 
ident on the 4th of December, 1685. cae 

| $ Bosrepaux' was not so easily deceived ag James. ‘En son par- 
iculicr i] (Sunderland) n’en professe aucune (religion), et en paxie 

Lalas Ces sortca de discours seroient.en exécration en 


ce. Ici ils sont ordinaires parmi un certain nombre de gens du 


May 3 
low 4? 1687. 
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pais.”’— Bonrepaux to Seignclay, 
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Petre Sunderland ‘promised a cardiral’s hat ; ‘to Castlemaine‘: 
lendid etribassy th Rome ; to Dover a lucrative command 
e guards; ard to Tyreonnel high employment in Irela 

Thus bound together by the’ strongest ties of iriterest, ‘these 

ren addresséd thetnselves to the task of subverting the treas- 

utef’s power.® © oe er 
There wéte ‘two Protestant members of the cabinét who took 
ito décided ‘part in the struggle. Jeffreys was at this time tor- 
tured by a cruel internal malady which had_ been agpravates 
by intemperance. ‘At a dinner which a wealthy alderman gave 
to some of the leading members of the government, the lord 
treasurer tnd the lord chancellor were so drunk that the 

Mtripped themselves almost stark naked, and were with diffi- 

culty prevented from climbing up a signpost to drink hig 

majesty’s health. The pious treasurer escaped with nothing 
but the scandal of the dehauch ; but the chancellor brought on 

a violent fit of his complaint. His life was for some time 

thought to be in serious dariger. James expressed great un- 

easiness at the thought of losing a minister who suited him so 
well, and said, with some tfuth, that the loss of such a map 
could not be easily repaired. When Jeffreys became conva- 
lescent, he promised his support to both the contending parties, 
and waited to see which of them would prove victorious. 

Some curious proofs of his duplicity are still extant. The two 

French agents who were then resident in London had very 

judiciously divided the English court between them. Bonr 

repaux was constantly with Rochester; and Barillon lived 
with Sunderland. Lewis was informed in the same week by 

Bonrepaux that the chancellor was entirely with the treasurer, 

and by Barillon that the chancellor was in league with the 

secretary 
Godolphin, cautious and taciturn, did his .best to preserve 
neutrality. His opinions and wishes were undoubtedly. with 

Rochester ; but his office made it necessary for him to be in 

constant attendance on the queen; and he was naturally un- 

willing to be on bad terms with her.{ There is indeed reason 









* Clarke’s Life of James the Second, ii. 74, 77, Orig. Mem.; 
Sheridan MS.; Barillon, March 4§, 1686. 
' + Reresby’s Memoirs; Luttrell’s Diary, Feb. 2, 168§; Barillon, 
Feb: 5,553 Bonrepaux, ==. ” ee 
¢ Dartmouth’s note on Burnet, i 621. |. 
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believe that he regarded her with an attachment, more 
antic thay often fede ade in the hearts of veteran. states 
1 circumstance Molin it is_now necessary. to relate, 

wn her entirely into the hands of the Jesuitical cabal, 
king, stern as was his temper and grave as was his 
t, was scarcely less under the ‘ore of female 
ions than his more lively and amiable brother had been, 
beauty, indeed, which distinguished the favorite ladies of 
















Gwynn, and Louisa de Querouaille were among the finest 
fomen of their time. James, when young, had surrendered 
j liberty, descended below his rank, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his family for the coarse features of Anne Hyde. 


7) 






de had soon, to the great diversion of the whole court, been 
a Sie from his plain consort by a plainer mistress, Ara- 
ella Churchill. His second wife, though twenty years younger 
than himself, and of no unpleasing face or figure, had frequent 

ason to complain of his inconstancy. But of all his illicit 
attachments ‘the strongest was that which bound him to Cath- 


= This wornan was the danghter of Sir Charles Sedley, one of 
the most brilliant and profligate wits of the Restoration. The 
licentiousness of his writings is not redeemed by much grace 
Or vivacity ; but the charms of his conversation were acknowl- 
ged even by sober men who had no esteem for his character. 
sit near him at the theatre, and to hear his criticisms on a 
new ; was regarded as a privilege.* Dryden had done 
him'the honor to make him a principal interlocutor in the dia- 
low ie ‘on dramatic poesy. ‘The morals of Sedley were such 
yen in that age, gave great scandal. He on one occasion, . 
after a wild revel, exhibited himself without a shred of clothin 

it the balcony of a tavern near Covent Garden, and fenatid 
the people who were passing in language so indecent and 
profane, that he was driven in by a shower of brickbats, was 
Usecuted for 4 misdemeanor, was sentenced to a heavy fine, . 
as reprimanded by the Court of King's Bench in the most 
‘terms.t’ His daughter had inherited his abilities and 
udence. Personal charms she had none, with the 
een of two brilliant eyes, the lustre of which, to men of 
delicate taste, seemed fierce and unfeminine. Her form was 
leas her countenance haggard. Charles, though he liked her 


* Pepys, Oct. 4, ee {.5 oe See + Pepys, Suly 1, 1663, : . 
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conversation, laughed at her ugliness, and said that the’ priests 
must have recommended her to his brother by way of penance. 
She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested freely 
on her,own homeliness. Yet, with strange inconsistency, she 
loved to adorn herself magnificently, and drew on herself much 
keen ridicule by appearing in the theatre and the ring plastered, 
painted, clad in Brussels lace, glittering with diamonds, and 
affecting all the graces of eighteen *® == - 

The nature of her influence over James is not easily to be 
explained. He was no longer young. He was a religious 
mans at least he was willing to make for his religion exertions 
and sacrifices from which the great majority of those who are 
' called religious men would shrink. It seems strange that a. 

attractions should have drawn him into a course of life whic 
he must haye regarded as highly criminal; and in this casé 
none could understand wheré the attraction lay. Catharine 
herself was astonished by the violence of his passion. “It 
cannot be my beauty,” she said; “for he must see that I have 
none ; and it cannot be my wit, for he has not enough to know 
that | have any.” | | 

At the moment of the king’s accession a sense of the new 
responsibility which lay on him made his mind for a. time pecu- 
liarly open to.religious impressions. He formed and announced 
many good resolutions, spoke in public with great severity of 
the impious and licentious manners of the age, and in private 
assured his. queen and his confessor that he would see Catharine 
Sedleyno more. He wrote to his mistress entreating her to quit 
the apartments which she occupied at Whitehall, and to FO 
toa house in Saint James’s Square which had been splendidly 
furnished for her at his expense. He at the same time promised 
to allow her a large pension from his private purse. Catharine, 
clever, strong-minded, intrepid, and conscious of her power, 
refused to stir. In a few months it began to be whispered that 
the services of Chiffinch were again employed, and that the 
mistress frequently passed and repassed through that. private 
door through which Father Huddlestone had borne the host to 
. the bedside of the late king. The king’s Protestant ministers 
had, it seems, conceived a hope that their master’s infatuation 
for this woman might cure him of the more pernicious infatua- 
tion which impelled him to attack their religion. She had all 
the talents which qualified her to play on his feelings, to make 
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* ‘Bee Dorset’s satirical lines on her. 
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game of his scruples, to set before him in a strong light the diffi- 
culties and dangers into which hé was running headfong. Roch- 
ester, the champion of the Church, exerted himself to strengthen 
her influence. Ormond, who is popularly regarded as the per- 
sonification of, all that is pure and high-minded in the English 
Cavalier, encouraged the design. Even Lady Rochester was 
not ashamed to cooperate, and that in the very worst way. Fiér 
office was to direct the jealousy of the injured wife towards ‘a 
yeung lady who was perfectly innocent. The whole coutt 
took notice of the coldness and rudeness with which the queen 
treafed the poor girl on whom suspicion had been thrown ; but 
the cause of Ther majesty’s ill humor was a mystery. For & 
time tae intrigue went on prosperously and secretly. ‘Catha- . 
rine often told the king plainly what the Protestant lords of the 
council only dared to hint in the most delicate phrases. His 
crown, she said, was at stake; the old dotard Arundell and 
the blustering Tyrconnel would lead him to his ruin. ‘It is 
possible that’ her caresses might have done what the united 
exhortations of the Lords and the Commons, of the House of 
Austria and of the Holy See, had failed to do, but for a strange 
mishap which chinged the whole face of affairs. James, in a 
fit of fondness, determined to make his mistress Countess of 
Dorchester in her own right. Catharine saw all the peril of 
such a step, and declined the invidious honor. Her lover was 
abstinate, and himself forced the patent into her hands. She 
at last accepted if on one condition, which shows her confidence 
in her own powcr and,in his weakness. She made him give 
her a solemn promise, not that he would never quit her, but 
that, if he did so, he would himself announce his résolution to 
her, and grant her one parting interview. a 
As soon as the news of her elevation got abroad, the whole 
palace was in an uproar. The warm blood of Italy boiled in 
the veins of the quecn, Proud of her youth and of her charms, 
of her high razk and of her stainless chastity, she could not 
without agonies of grief and rage see herself deserted and 
insulted for such a rival. Rochester, perhaps remembering 
how patiently, after a short struggle, Catharine of Braganza 
had consented to treat the mistresses of Charles with polite-- 
ness, had expected that, after a little complaining and pouting, 
Mary of Modena would be equally submissive. It was not so. 
She did not even attempt to conceal from the eyes of the world 
the violence of her emotions. Day after day the courtiers 
who came to see her dine observed that the dishes were 
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yemoved untasted from the table. She suffered the t to 
atneain down her cheeks unconcealed in the presence of the whole 
givcle of courtiers and* envoys. To the king she spoke with 
awild. vehemence. “Let me go,” she cried. “You have 
made your woman a countess; make her a queen! Put my 
crown on her head! Only let me hide myself in some con- 
went, where J ojay never see her more.” ‘Then, more soberly, 
She aaked him how he reconciled his conduct to his religious 
professions. ‘ You are ready,” she said, “to put your king- 
dam to hazard for the sake of your soul; and yet you are 
threwing away: your soul for the sake of that creature.” 
Father Batre, on bended knees, seconded these remonstrances. 
It, was his duty to do so; and his duty was not the less strenu- 
ously. performed because it coincided with his interest. The 
king went.on for a time sinning and repenting. In his hours 
of xemaorse hia penances were severe. Mary treasured up to 
the end of her life, -and at her death bequeathed to the convent — 
ef. Chaillot, the scourge with which he had vigorously avenged 
ber .wromgs upon his.own shoulders. - Nothing but Catharine’s 
absence could put an end to this struggle between an ignoble 
love and an ignoble superstition. James wrote, imploring and 
_ egmmanding her to depart. He owned that he had promised 
ta bid her farewell in person. “ But I know too well,” he 
added, “the power which. you. have: over me. [ have not 
strength of mind enough to keep my resolution if I see you.” 
He offered her a yacht to convey her with all dignity and com 
fort to Flanders, and threatened that if she did not go quietly 
she should be sent away by force. She at one time worked on 
his feelings by pretending to be ill. ‘Then she assumed the 
airs of a martyr, and impudently proclaimed herself a sufierer 
for the Protestant religion. ‘Then again she adopted the style 
ef John Hampden. She defied the king to remove her. She, 
would try the right with him. While the Great Charter and 
the Habeas Corpus Act were the law of the land, she would 
live where she pleased. ‘ And Flanders,” she cried; ‘‘ never! 
I have learned one thing from my friend the Duchess of Maz-. 
arin; and that is, never to trust myself in a country where there 
_ ape cqnvents.”” At length she selected Ireland as the place of 
her. exile, probably because the brother of her patron Roches- 
ter was viceroy there. After many delays she departed, leav- 
ing the victory to the queen.® 

——— | 


_of Tha ehicf materials for the history of this intrigue are the de | 
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mt epgar afr lee te a4 ae 
“he : ry of this extradndinary: intrigué weak be ‘hAper- 


fect, if it were not added that there is still -extimt a ‘religious 
meditation, written by the treasurer, with‘his own &tnd, on tHe 
yery same day on,which the intelligence of his attempt:te got 
ero his master by means of::a:obncubine' was: despatehed by 
Banrepaux to Versailles.- No composition of Keb or Leighton 
Jreathes a. apirit of. more-fervent..and- exalted’ piety tar tis 
a a ., Hypocrisy gannot be duspected y: fér‘the- " Wiels 
évidently- mepnt only-fer thé.writer’s dwn eye} wad! net 
published till he had been afore. thane centary a ‘his preve:* 
So. much is history: stranger than fictiom and’ 90 trusiis i¢ that 
can bas: caprices. whieh art dares: nat? intitete:": A- dramatist 
world scarcely yenture,to bringen ‘the stage & grave prined, 
in the decline of life, ready to sacrifee-his erown sa-ondee 
gerve the interests of his religion, indefatigable: in making proe 
elytes, and yet deserting and. insulting a wife who had “yooh 
and beauty for the-.sake ‘of a .profigate peramout ‘who had. 
neither. Still dese, af possible, would-a dramatist venture: td 
introduce a statesman stooping tothe wicked und ishameful-part 
of a procurer, and calling in hie wife-to.aid himin that dishom 
erable office,; yet, -in his. moments of leisure, ‘retiring: to ‘bid 
closet, and there secretly pouring. out his seul: to his’ God id 
penitent tears and devout eyculation§.. © 
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epatches of Barillon and Bonropaux at the beginning of the year 1686, 
see Barillon, 7) pos? Feb. 7, Feb. 7%, Feb, 3%, and Bonre- 
peux tnder the first four dates; Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 19; Reresby’s 
Memoirs ; Burnet, i. 652; Sheridan MS,; Chaillot MS.,; Adda’s De- 
spatches, ~— and i 1686. Adda writes like a pious, but weak, 
and ignorant man. He appears to have known nothing of James's 
past life. 4 < ~ 
* The meditation bears date =F, 168%. Bonrepaux, in. hipi da: 
spatch of the same day, says, “ L’intrigue avoit été conduite per Mi- 
lord Rochester et safemme. . . . Leur projet étoit de faire gquverner 
lo Roy @*Angleterre par la nouvelle comtesse. . Is s’étoient assures 
dello”? While Bonrepaux was writing thus, Rochester was writing 
ss follows: ‘O God, teach me se to number nity days that I ma 
apply my heart unto wisdom. Teach me to number the days that i: 
have spent in vanity and idloncess, and teach me to number those thes: 
I have ‘spent in sin and wickedness. O God, teach me to number, 
the days of my affliction too, and to give thanks for all that is corte 
to me from thy-hand. Teach me likewise to number the days of this 
world’s greatness, of which I have so great a share; and teach me to 
lek upon them as vanity and vexation of spirit.” ; 
* 
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(i:APhectredsuter saon éound: that, ia usiag -bcandaloyesbbans: fid 
fhe puupose of: aitainizig a faudable end,-he had committeil,: mos 
daly a orime, but a folly. Fhe -queen was now: his enemy, 
She ‘aieuted, indeed, : to: listen: with : civility, while. the 
excused their recent ‘conduct, as well ae they could; she 
'_dobasionally pretended :to: use. her influenes in their favons hut 
sig must ‘hate been more oe lesa than. ‘women if she had really 
forgives the conspiracy.which had ‘been formdd against hes 
dignity and her'domestic: happiness by the family of’ her | 
band’s first wike. The Jesuits strongly vepresented te the king 
tie: which.:he had so narowly escaped. His repute: 
tiom, they gaid;. kis peace, his sdul, had-been putin peril by: the 
machinations of his~ prime minister: The Nuncia; who would 
gladly have counteracted the influence of the violent party, and 
cpGperated with’ the moderate members of the cabimet, could 
wot honestly or decently sepaxate himself op this occasion frona 
Father Petre.-. Jamea himeelf, when .parted by the sea from 
tee charms which had so strongly fascinated him, could nat bat 
Higard with resentment and-contenpt those who.had sought to 
govern him: by-menaeof his. vices. What had passed must 
zave had the effect of raising his owa ehurch in his esteem; 
aad of lowering the Church of England. The Jesuits, -whom 
it was the fashion ‘to’ ‘represent ‘as the most unsafe of spiritual 
guides, as sophists who refined away the whole system of evan. 
gelical morality, as sycophauts who owed theit influence chiefly 
to the indulgence with which they treated the sins of the great, 
Kad récluimed him from a fife of guilt by rebukes as sharp and 
bold as those which David had heard from Nathan and Herod 
from the Baptist. On the other hand, zealous Protestants, 
whote favorite theme was the laxity of Popish casuists and the 
wickedness of doing evil that good might come, had attempted 
#0 obtain advantages for their own church m a way which all 
Christians yegarded as highly criminal. The victery of the 
cabet of evil counsellors was therefore complete. The king 
looked’ coldly on Rochester. The courtiers and foreign minis- 
ters soon perceived that the lord treasurer was prime minister 
onty in name. He continued to offer his adviee daily, and had 
the mortification to-find it daily rejected. Yet he could not 
prevail on himself to relinquish the outward show of. power 
and the-emoluments which ‘he directly and indirectly derived 
from his great place. He did his best, therefore, to conceal his 
véxations from the public-eye. But his violent ‘passions and 
his mtemperate Habits disqualified hintfér the part of a dissenm 
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es Jopice;: wher hd: quake anats of. ther codBil 
how ‘hte ‘he: was was planiod with, what, had 
at the. boands and, wher tha shad gone sowad 
feel] words ‘ebpaped. him which bettayed his. wnedaineds? 7 
a emi ht, indeed, well'be uneasy. indiscreet-and unpopue 
ollowed each other. in rapid suocesdien. .- Ad 
thoowbt of sezuroing to the: polie¥ of the. Triple Alliance::wek 
abandoned: The he king explicitly avowed: to the ministera oft 
thode continental powers with.whjgh he hed lately intended td 
ally! Mansell thee alt hig views. had -whdergone.a change, snd 
d was still to be, as:sbe had! bedn:uader hie grande 
‘athtcr is father, and his..brother, of na aceourt:.ia Europe. 
6].-am. ay. po condition,” he: said-to: the. Spaninh ambassador, 
. S:te trouble myself'about what' passes: abnoad.:' : It is:mly seate 
lution to: Jet: foreign alfaies tadce dae ens ta, establiab. nee 


From that time to the close of signori 

he snade. ria sevious effort ta escape from yamelage, the 
the:last,-he could never hear, without. transports of TAB os: 
men celled him:a wassal. - = 

: The two events which. proved tothe publi¢ that Sunderland. 
ond Synderland’s. party were, victorious were, the..pronogation, 
of the ‘parkiement from Hebrnary.ta May, and the departure, of; 
Castlemaine. for Rome with the appeintmenta ofan. nenhaaees 
dor of the highest rank.}.. . ae 
L. Hitherto all the. business of the: ‘Engiiah govemnment.at she 
papal icourt bad béen;transacteil by: Jobn Carylk..; This gentler 
man was known to his conteroposaries aq.a man of fortune apa 
fashion, and asthe anthor of two. suceessfyl plays, a tragedy 
in:‘rhyme which had.been made popular by the action and 
fecitation of . Betterton,. and a comedy: whieh ,owes: all, vite 
value to scenes borrowed from Moligre... These. pieces have 
jong been forgottem; but what Caryll could not.do for hinself, 
has. been done for. him: by a, more erful, genius,., Half, ’ 
line in the Rape. of the Lock baa his name, immortal, - : 


. @ *Jo-via Milord Roeheste! comme il, sortoit,. du sonaeih fans 
chagrin ; et, aur la fin du souper, ij] luien échappa quelque nase " 
Bonrepeux, Feb. eb. 28, 1686. See alsa Barillgn, March a4» +4- 
t Basillon, “Toai* Apeil 22» 1688. 
$ London Gazette, Feb. 11, 168§; Luttrell’s Diary, Feb. ai Leen . 
wen, Feb. iy 7 Clarke's. Life of James tha Sacend, ii. 76, Orig. Mem, : 
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‘Caryl who was, like all the other respectrbie Roman Cath-' 
olies, an enemy to violent courses, had acquitted ‘himself'of this. 
delicate errand at Rome with good sense and good feelitig. 
The business confided to him was well done;.but he assumed 
no public character, and carefully avuided alf display. His 
mission,’ therefore, put the government to scarcely any charge, 
ahd’ excited scarcely ary murmurs. His place was now most 
uniwisely supplied by a costly and ostentatious embassy, offen- 
sive m the highest degree to the people of England, and by no 
means welcome to the court of Rome. Castlemaine had it in 
charge to demand a cafdinal’s hat for his confederate Petre: ‘ 

- ‘about the same time the king began to show, in an unequiv- © 
ocal' manher, the feeling which he realty entertained’ towards 
the banished Huguenots. While he had still hoped to cajole 
his parliament into submission and to become the head of '# 
European coalition against France, he had affected to blarne 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and to pity the unhappy © 
men whom persecution had driven from their country. He 
had ‘caused it to be announced that; at every church in the 
kingdom, a ¢ollection would be made under his’ sanction for 
their benefit. A proclamation on this subject had been drawn ~ 
up in ‘terms which might have wounded the pride of a sove- - 
reign. less sensitive and vainglorious than Lewis. But all was. 
new changed. The principles of the treaty of Dover were 
again the principles of the foreign policy of England. Ample ' 
apologies were therefore made for the: discourtesy with which 
the Nngtsh government had acted towards Frarice in showing 
favor to exiled Frenchmen. The proclamation which had dis- ° 
pleased Lewis was recalled.* The Huguenot ‘ministers were 
admonished to speak with reverence of their oppressor in their 
public discourses, as they would answer it at their peril. 
James not only ceased to express commiseration for the suffer- 
ers, but declared that he believed them to harbor the worst 
designs, and owned that he had been guilty of an- error in 
countenancing them: One of the most eminent of the refu- 
gees, John Claude, had published on the Continent a.smail 
volume, in which he described with. great force the sufferings 
of ms brethren. Barilton demanded that some opprobrious 
mark should be put on his book. James complied, and in fil 
céuneil declared it to be his pleasure that Clande’s libel should 
be burned by the hangman before the Royal Exchange. 





* Leeuwen, — 1686. 
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Even Jeffreys was startled, and ventured to represent that suoh 
a proceeding was without example, that the book was written 
in a foreign tongue, that it had been printed at a foreign press, 
that it related entirely to transactions which had taken place in. 
a foreign country, and that no English government had ever 
animadverted on such works. James would not suffer the 
question to be discussed. ‘ My resolution,” he said, ‘is - 
taken. It has become the fashion to-treat kings disrespect. . 
fully,and they must stand by each other. One-king should - 
always take another’s part; and-1 have particular reasons for 
showing this respect to the King of France.” There was- 
silence at the board. The order ‘was forthwith issued, and 
Claude’s pamphlet was committed to the flames, not without . 
the deep: murmurs of many who ‘had always heen reputed 
steady loyalists.* 

Fhe promised cellection was long put off under various pre-- 
texts, The king would gladly have~broken his word; but it: 
was’ pledged so solemnly:that he could. not, for very shame, 
retract.t Nothing, however, which could cool the zeal of-come : 
gregations was omitted. It had been expected that, according © 
tothe practice usual on such occasions, the people would be - 
exhorted to liberality from the pwhpits. But James was deter- 
mined pot to tolerate'declamations against his religion and his. 
ally. ‘Fhe Archbishop of: Canterbury was ‘therefore coms , 
manded to inform the clergy that they must merely read the 
brief, and must sot presume to preach on the sufferings of | 
the French Protestanta.{ Nevertheless, the contributions were - 
so large that, after all deductions, the sum of forty thousand 
pounds was paid into the chanfber of. London. Perhaps-none - 
of the munificent subscriptions ef our own age has borne so- 
great a proportion to the means of the nation.§ OY 
The king was bitterly mortified by the large amount of the. 





* Barillon, _ May 7%, 1686; Citters, May yy; Evelyn’s 
Diary, May 5; Luttrcll’s Diary of the same date; Privy Council 
Book, May 2. 

t jad Busggell to Dr; Fitzwilliam, Jan. 22, 1686; Barillon, Feb. . 
$2 7? 1686. “Ce prince témoigne,” anya Bavillon, “une grenda 
aversion pour eux, ef auroit -bhien voulu se dispefiser de a collects, 
qui eat ordonnte en leur faveur; mais. il n'a. pas cru que. cela fis 
pessible.”’ _ , 

t Barillon, 5%, 1886. | 

§ Account of the commissioners, dated March 15, 1688. 

‘VOL. II. G6. 
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enllectién: whieh had: been ‘niade 'in ohedieite to hiqcown vélls 
He kwew, he said, what all this hberality meant. It was dere: 
Whiggish spite to himself and his religion.* He had already! 
resolved that-the money should be of nq use to these whom thet 
donors wished to benefit. He had been, during some -weeks;: 
in gloss communication with the French embassy.on thie sdb- 
ject, and:had, with the approbation of the court of Versailles, 
determined on.a course which it is not very easly to reeoncile 
with those principles of tuleration' to. which be afterwards prev 
tended ‘tw. be attached. The refugees were zealous fow the 
Calvinistic,: disojpliae and worship. .James therefore gave. 
orders. that none should receive:a crust of bread or a basket of 
eoals: who did not first take. the sacrament according ta the 
Anglican ritual.t _It-is strange that this inhospitable rule should. 
have ‘been devised by a prince who affected to. consider th» 
Test Act as an outrage on the.rights of conscience; for, -how+ 
ever unreasonable it may be to establish a sacramental ‘test for 
the purpose’of ascertaining whether men are fit for civil and 
military office, it is suvely.much more unreasonable to establish 
- a sacramental test for the purpose of ascertaining whether, is 
their extreme distress,.they are fit objects of charity. Nor had 
James the plea which may be urged in extenuation of the guilt 
éf almost all other persecutors ; for the religion which he come 
manded the sefugees to profess, on pain of being left to starvey 
‘was not his own religion. His conduct towards then was 
therefore less excusable than that of Lewis; for. Lewis o 

pressed them in the hope of bringing them over froma damnabie’ 
heresy to the true Church ; James oppressed them only for the 
purpese of forcing. them to -apostatize from one damnable 
heresy to another. : ‘ ! 
_” Several commissioners, of whom ‘the chancellor was: one, 
had been appointed to dispense the pablic alms. When they 
met for the first time, Jeffreys announced the royal pleasure. 
The refugees, he said, were too generally enemies of monarchy 





® “Le Roi d’ Angleterre connoit bien que les gens mal intentionnes 
pour lui sont les plus prompts et les plus disposés 4 donner considé- 
rablement. ... Sa Majesté Britannique connoit bien qu'il auroit été 
ii. propos de ne point ordoaner de.collecte, et que les gens mal inten- 
tionnés contre la religion Catholique et contre lui se servent de cette 
occasion pour témoigner leur zéle.”— Barillon, April 3$, 1686. 
‘ + Barillon, Feb.’ $f F==, April 38, 1686; Lewis to Barillon, 
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aiid opiecopab ys df they wnshed:for relief; they atustibecothe 
mesmbers:of the. Ghurch of. England, and and tale the. sacrament 
fromthe hands iof his chaplain. . Many exiles, who-had  eome 
full of gratitudé and. hope to apply. for. _ Sucann, beard their aia 
tence, and went broken-hearted alway." . , 

May was -new approaching ; and. that. moath. had been fixed: 
or the méeting of the Hauses; but they were again again pronogued: 
to November.t: » It; was: not strange that the king: di 
wish to meet themi;:for:he had determined to adopt. a policy 
which he. .kriew tobe, i ia the highest degree, odious to then’ 
Krom bis. predecessors’ he had inherited two prerogatives, of) 
Which the limits bad never been defined with strict accumey, 
and whieh, if-exertad without any limit, would of: themselves 
kaye sufficed. to: overtura the whole polity of the state aad 
ofthe ‘church, ‘These: a the dispensing power.and the 
ecclesiastical: supremacy. meéans.o dispensing power 
the king :purposed ta: admit -Romaxd Catholics, act marely- ta 
divil and radtary, ‘but to spiritual, offices, By meeng-of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy he hoped to make the Anglican clergy: 
is instruments for the. destruction of their own 

. Thiy scheme: developed itself by. . degrees. t. was ‘pot 
thought ‘safe. to ‘begin by granting to the whol Reman Catholid 
bay a..dispensation from ail statutes imposing penalties and 

- Kor:nothing was: more fully. established than that such.a 

dispensation was. ille legal The Cabal. had, in 4672, put forth » 
general ddclaration of indulgence. ‘The Commons, as -s0pn af 
they. met, had protested against it. Charles. the, Second had 
eedered it.to be.carcelled in his presence, and bad, both by hia 
ewh mouth and by.a written message, assured the Houses thag 
the step which had caused so much complaint should never be: 
drawn into precedent. It would have been difficult to find in 
all the inns of court a barrister of reputation to argue in de- 
fence. of a prerogative which the sovereign, seated on hia 
thtone in full parliament, bad solemnly renounced a few years 
before. But it was not quite so.clear that the king might not, 
on special grounds, grant exemptions to individuals by name. 
The’ first objéct of James, therefore, was to obtam from the 
courts of. common law an acknowledgment that, to this extent 
at least, he possessed the dispensing power. 


¢ Barjllon, ) April i$, 1686; Lady Russell. to Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
April 14. “He ete awa many,” e says, “ with sad hearts.”’ 
t London Gazette of May 13, 1686. oot ‘ 
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But, though his pretensions were moderate when compare 
with those which he put forth a few months later, he soon foun 
that he had against him almost the whole sense of Westminster, 
Hall. Four of the judges gave him to understand that they, 
could not, on this occasion, serve. his purpose; and it is res, 
markable that all the four were violent Tories, ayd that among, 
them were. men who had accompanied Jeffreys on his bloody: 
circuit, and who had consented to the death o Cornish ‘and at’ 
Elizabeth Gait. Jones, the chief’ justice.of the Common, 
Pleas, a man who had never before shrunk. from any drudgery,, 
however cruel or seryile, now held in the royal closet language. 
which might have become the lips of the purest magistrates in, 
our history. He was plainly fold that he must give up eith 
his opmion or his place.“ For my place,” he answered,, “I. 
care little. [ am old and worn out in the service of the crown ;, 
but Tam mortified to find. that your majesty thinks me capable; 
of giving a judgment which none but an ignorant or a dishonest 
man could give.” “T am determined,” said the king, “ to have. 
twelve judges who will be all of my mind ‘ts. to this matter.” 
“Your majesty,” answered Jones, “ may find twelve judges of, 
your mind, but hardly twelve lawyers.” * He, was dismissed, 
together with Montague, chief baron of the Exchequer, and. 
two puisne judges, Neville and Charlton. One of the new. 
judges was Christopher Milton, younger brother of the great. 
poet. Of Christopher little is known except. that, in the time of ; 
the civil war, he had been a royalist, and that he now, in his 
old age, leaned towards Popery. It does not appear that he, 
was ever formally reconciled to the Church of Rome; but he 
certainly had scruples about communicating with the Church: 
of England, and had thereforea strong interest in supporting 
the dispensing power.t | | 

The king found his counsel as refractory as his judges. The, 
first barrister who learned that he was expected to defend the | 
dispensing power was the solicitor-general, Heneage Finch, 
He peremptorily refused, and was turned out of office on the 
following day.{ The attorney-general, Sawyer, was ordered 
to draw warrants authorizing members of the Church of Rome 
io hold benefices belonging to the Church of England. Savw-. 





awe 


* ‘Reresby’s Memoirs; Eaohard, iii. 797; Kennet, iit. 461. - ey 
+ London Gazette, April 22 and 29, 1686; Barillon, April 3§ 
Evelyn’s Diary, June 2; Luttrell, June 8; Podd’s Church History, 
t North’s Life of Guildford, 288. 7 
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yer had been deeply concerned in some of the harshest and 
most unjustifiable prosecutions of that age; and the Whigs ab- 
borred him as a man stained with the blood of Russell and 
Sidney : but on this occasion he showed no want of hanesty or 
of resolution. “Sir,” said he, “this is not merely to dispense 
with a statute ; it is to annul the whole statute law from the 
accession of Elizabeth to this day. I dare not do it; and I. 
implore your majesty to consider whether such an attack upon 
the rights of the Church he in accordance with your late gra, 
cious promises.» * Sawyer would have been instantly dis- 
missed, as Finch had been, if the government could have found 
a successor: but this was no easy matter. It was necessary 
for the protection of the rights of the crown that one at least 
af the crown lawyers should be a man of learning, ability, and, 
experience ; and no such man was willing to defend the dis- 
pensing power, The attorney-general was therefore permitted 
to retain his place.during some months. Thomas Powis, an 
insignificant man, who had no qualification for high employ- 
ment except servility, was appointed solicitor. 

The preliminary arrangements were now complete. There. 
was a solicitor-general to argae for the dispensing power, and 
twelve judges to decide in favor of it. The question was 
therefore speedily brought to a hearing. Sir Edward Hales, a 
gentleman of Kent, had ‘been converted to Popery in days 

n it was not safe for any man of note openly to declare 
himself a Papist. He had kept his secret, and, when ques- 
tioned, had affirmed that he was a Protestant with a solemnity 
which did little credit t6 his principles. When James ‘had 
ascended the throne, disguise was no longer necessary. Sir 
Edward publicly apostatized, and was rewarded with the com- 
mand of a regiment of foot. He had held his commission 

nore than three months without taking the sacrament. He 
was therefore liable to a penalty of five hundred pounds, which , 
an informer might recover by action of debt. A menial ser- 
vant was employed to bring a suit for this sum in the Court of. 
King’s Bench. Sir Edward did not dispute the facts alleged . 
against him, but pleaded that he had letters patent authorizing 
him to hold his commission notwithstanding the Test Act, 
The plaintiff demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward’s 
plea to be true in fact, but denied that it was a sufficient an- 
swer. ‘Thus was raised a simple issue of law to be decided 








6+ * Reresby’s Memoirs. 
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by the court, A barrister; who was notoridusly a toobvof ‘the 
goveroment, appeared for the mock plaintiff, and made! some 
feeble objections to the defendant’s plea. The new solicitor: 
general replied. The attorney-general took no part in the pro‘ 
ceedings. Judgment was given by the lord chief justice, Sr 
Edward Herbert. He announced that he had submitted the 
question to-all the judges, and that, in the opimion of eleven of 
them, the king might lawfully dispense with penal statutes in 
particular cases, and for-speciat reasons of grave importance. 
The single dissentient, Baron Street, was not removed from his 
place. He was-a man of morals so bad that his own relations 
shrank from him, and that the Prince of Orange, at the time of 
the Revolution, was advised not to see him. The character of 
Street, makes it impossible to believe that he would have been 
more scrupulous than his brethren: The character of James 
makes it impossible ta believe that a refractory baron of the 
Exchequer would have been permitted to retain his post. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the dissenting judge 
was, like the plaintiff and the plaintiff’s counsel, acting collts 
sively. It was important that there should be a great prepon- 
derance of authority in favor of the dispensing power; yet it 
was important that the bench, which had been carefully packed 
for the occasion, should appear to be independent. One judge, 
therefore, the least respectable of the twelve, was permitted, 
- or more prabably commanded, to give his voice against the 
prerogative.* 

. The power which the courts of law had thus recognized was 
not suffered to lie idle. Within a month after the decision of 
the King’s Bench had been pronounced, four Roman Catholic 
lords were .sworn of the: privy council. Two of these, Powis 
und Bellasyse, were of the moderate party, and probably took 
their seats with reluctance and with many sad forebodings: 
The other two, Arundell and Dover, had no such misgivings.t 

The dispensing power was, at: the same time, employed for 
the purpose of enabling Roman Catholics to hold ecclesiastical 
preferment. The new solicitor readily drew the warrants m 
which Sawyer had refused to be concerned. One of: these 
warrants was in favor of a wretch named Edward Sclater, who 


* See the account of the case in the Collection of State Trials; 
Citters, May +z, a 1686; Evelyn’s Diary, June 27; Lut*vell’s 
Diary, June 21. As to Street, see Clarendon’s Diary, Dec. 27, ’ “88. 

t London Gazette, July 19, 1686. 
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hid two livings which. he was determined to ‘keep at-all costs 
and through all changes. He administered the sacrament to 
his parishioners according to the rites of the Churct: of Eng- 
land es Palm Sunday, 1686. On Easter Sunday, only seven 
days later, he was at mass. The royal dispensation authorized 
him to retain the emoluments of his benefices. ‘To the remon 
srances of: the patrons from whom he had received his prefer- 
ment he replied in terms of insolent defiance, and, while thé 
Roman Catholic cause prospered, put'forth an absurd treatise 
defence of his ‘apostasy. But a very few weeks after the 
Revolution a great congregation assembled at'St. Mary’s, m the 
Savoy, to see him received aguin into the bosom of the Charch 
which he had deserted. He read his recantation with tears 
flowing from his eyes, and ‘pronounced a: bitter invective against 
the Popish priests whose arts had seduced him.* 

Scareely less infamous was the conduct of Obadiah Walken 
He was an aged priest of the Church of England, and was 
well known in the University of Oxford as a man of learning. 
He had in the late reign been suspected of leaning towa 
Popery, but had outwardly conformed to the established reli- 
gion, and had at length been chosen Master of University Col- 
kege. Soon after the accession of James, Walker determined 
te throw off the disguise which he had hitherto worn. He ab- 
seated himself from the public worship of the Church of Eng- 
land, and, with some fellows and undergraduates whom he had 
perverted, heard mass daily in his own apartments. One of 
the first acts performed by the new solicitor-general was to 
draw up an instrument which authorized Walker and his prose- 

tes to hold their benefices, notwithstanding their apostasy. 
Builders were immediately employed to turn two sets of rooms 
mto an oratory. In a few weeks the Roman Catholic rites 
were publicly performed in University College. A Jesuit was 
quartered there as chaplain. A press was established there 
wader royal license for the printing of Roman Catholic tracts. 
During two years and a half Walker continued to make war ° 
on Protestantism with all the rancor of a renegade ; but when 
fortune turned he showed that ne wanted the courage of 4 





* See the letters patent in Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa. The 
date is the third of May, 1686. Sclater’s Consensus Veterum; Gee's 
reply, entitled Veteres Vindicati; Dr. Anthony Horneck’s account of 

¢Sclater’s recantation of the errors of Popery on the 5th of May, 
1689; Dodd’s Church History, part viii. book ii. art. 3. | 
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ty... fe was broyght:te the hex. of the Hauseef Commer, 

eae or hjg.conduct, and was base enough.to, protest ae 
e had never,c d his xekigion, that he bad .never; 

approved of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and that be 

id never tried to bring any other person, within the pale of 

hat. church. It was hardly: worth while. to yiolate.the anon 
eacred obligations of Jaw.and of. plighted faith, for. the purpene 
of making such ¢onverfs ag these Lil 
2a 8 anc } time the king, wept a. step further. ealater, aad 
‘Walker had only been, permitted.to keep,.after they  beeanae 
_ Papists,, the preferment which bad heen bestowed ep.them 
while they passed for Protestants. To confer.a high office.ip 
the Established Church on an avowed enemy of that Church, 
was a far bolder violation of the laws and of the royal wend 
But no course was too bold for James. The deanery of Christ 
church became vacant. ‘hat office was, both in. dignity apd 
in emelument, one of the highest in the University of Qxford; 
The dean was charged with the government of a greater nam- 
ber of youths of high connections and of great hopes than. gould 
then be found in any other college. He was also the head of 4 
cathedral In both characters it was necessary that he should 
be a member of the Church of England. Nevertheless John 
Massey, who was notoriously a member of the Church of Ramey 
and who had not one single recommendation except that he 
was a member of the Church of Rome, was appointed by virtue - 
of the dispensing power; and soon within the walls of Christ. 
church an altar was decked, at which mass was daily cele» 
brated.+ To the Nuncio the king said that what had beep 
done at Oxford should very soon be done at Cambridge.f _ 

Yet even this was a small evil compared with that which 
Protestants had good ground to apprehend. It seemed but too 
probable that the whole government of the Anglican Churoh 
_ would shortly pass into the hands of her deadly enemies. 
Three important sees had lately become vacant, that of Yosk, 
that of Chester, and that of Oxford, The bishopric of Oxford 
was given to Samuel Parker, a parasite, whose religion, if he 
had any religion, was that of Rome, and who called himseelf:.a 





-* Gatch’s Collectanea Curiosa; Dodd, viii. 2, 8; Wood, Ath. 
Qx.; Ellis Correspondence, Feb. 27, 1686; Commons’ Journals, Oct. 
26, 1689, . Pp os ae 
» t Gutch’s Collectanea Curiaga; Wood’s Athens: Oxonienses ; Dis 
lagne betwesn.a Churehman snda Dinsenter, 680, 2-0 -l; 
t Adda, July 4, 1686. ee 
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Present dy bedewie ‘havas'endumbered with 'd with! “«t 
letéhied;” the kirig wail to Adda, “to appolitt an avowed Cath: 
fits bet’ the’ time fs net come. - Parker is wet inclined to uss 
i is Snre of: us in feeling ; and by degrees he will bring You 
cel sh aes sin of. Chester, vacant by the déat 
of Johtt'Petitsotr, a great tame both m philology and ‘in divinity, 
Wes ‘bestowed off: Thomes Cartwright, a stilt viler sycophant 
than Parker. ‘The archbishoprit of York temaitied: several 
years vacdnt. ‘As nd good’ reason could be found for le 
ed 'Rnpertarit’'a place unfilled, ren suspected that the nomina, 
tion wis deliyedorily till the king ‘could venture to place the 
Mitre ‘bn tre Head of arr avowed Papist. It ‘is indeed highly 
probable ‘that the Cherch of England was saved ‘from this out- 
vage’by thé sudd:sense and feeling of the pope. Without 
a dispensation from Rome no Jesuit could be a bishop; 
hiinocent could not be induced to grant such'a dispensation 
to. Pere. , oo ; . ! dy? 
"James did nof even itiake any secret of his intention to exett 
wsly and systerhaticalty for the destruction of the Estab- 
Church af! fhe powers which he possessed as her head. 
He plainly said that, by a wise dispensation of Providence, the 
Act-of Supremacy would te the means of healing the fatal 
breach which it had caused. Henry and Elizabeth had éd 
a -dominion which rightfully belonged to the holy see. That 
-@otmnion hed, in the course of succession, descended to an 
orthodox prince, and would be held by hirn in trust for the holy 
see. He was authorized by law to repress spiritual abuses; 
#nd the first spiritual abuse which he would repress should be 
the liberty which the Anglican tlergy ‘assumed of defending 
their‘own teligion and of attacking the doctrines of Rome.t' | 
' But he was met by a t difficulty. The ecclesiastical 
¢iipremacy which had devolved on him, was by no means the 


@ Adda, 22%, ‘1686. | 

“t 4 Ce'prince t’a dit que Dieu avoit permis que toutes les loix qui 
@Kt 6 frites pour établir la réligion Protestante, et détruire la religion 

; servent présentement dt fondement & ee qu'il veut 

pour l’établissement de la vraio réligion, et le mettent en droit d’exercer 
un pouyoir encore plus grand que celui qu’ont les rois Catholiqnes 
sur lea affaires ecclésiastiques Jans les autres pays.”— Barillon, July 
44,1686. To Adda his majesty said, a few days later, “ Che rauto- 
riti Goncessaie dal to sopra l'Keclesiastivo senza alcut: limite 
ton fine eontrario aclesso por ‘nevvtre al vantagpin de’ ‘tied asian: 
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same great end terrible prerogative which Elizabeth, James 
the First, and Charles the First bad possessed. The enact- 
ment which annexed to the crowa an almost boundless visita- 
torial authority over the Church, though it had never been 
formally repealed, had really lost a great part of its force. 
The substantive law remained; but i remained unaccom- 
panied by any formidable sanction or by any. efficient system 
of procedure, and was therefore little more’ than a dead 
letter. 

The; statute which restored to Elizabeth the spiritual domin- 
ion assumed by her father and resigned by her sister contained 
a clause authorizing the sovereign to constitute a tribunal which 
might investigate, reform, and punish all ecclesiastical delin- 
quencies. Under the authority given by this clause, the Court 
of High Commission was created. That court was, during 
many years, the terror of Nonconformists, and, under the hargh 
administration of Laud, became an object of fear and hatred 
even:to those who most loved -the Established Church. When 
the Parliament met, the High Commission was generally 
regarded as the most grievous of the many grievances under 
which the nation labored. An act was therefore somewhat 
hastily passed, which not only took away from the crown the 
power of appointing visitors to superintend the Church, but 
abolished all ecclesiastical courts without distinction. 

After the Restoration, the Cavaliers who filled the House of 
Commons, zealous as they were for the prerogative, still re- 
membered, with bitterness, the tyranny of the High Commis- 
sion, and were by no means disposed to revive an institution 
so odious. They at the same time thought, and not without 
reason, that the statute which had swept away all the courts 
Christian of the realm, without providing any substitute, was 
apen to grave objection. They accordingly repealed that 
statute, with the exception of the part which related to the 
High Commission. Thus the Archidiaconal Courts, the Con- 
sistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Peculiars. 
and the Court of Delegates were revived: but the enactment 
by which Elizabeth and her successors had been empowered 
to appoint commissioners with visitatorial authority over the 
Church was not only not revived, but was declared, with the 
utmost strength of language, to be completely abrogated. I 
is therefore as clear as any point of constitutional law can be 
that ‘James the Second was not competent to appoint a com- 
mission with power to visit and govern the Church of Eng; 
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hind* But, if this‘ were so, it was to little purpose that the 
Act of Supremacy, in high-sounding words, empowered him 
to amend what was amiss in that church. Nothing but a me. 
chinery as stringent as that which the Long Parliarment had 
destroyed could force the Anglican clergy to become his 
agents for the destruction of the Anglican doctrine and disc 
pine. He therefore, as early as the month of April, 1686, 
determined to create a new Court of High Commission. This 
design was not immediately executed. It encountered the 
vppesition of every minister who was not devoted to France 
aid fo the Jesuits. It was regarded by lawyers as an out 
rageous violation of the law, and by Churchmen as a direct 
attack upon the Church. Perhaps ‘the contest might have 
lasted longer, but for an event which wounded the pride and 
iflamed the rage of the king. He had, as supreme ordinary, 
put forth directions, charging the clergy of the establishment 
to abstain from touching in their discourses on, controverted - 
mts of doctrine. Thus, while sermons in defence of the 
man Catholic religion were preached on every Sunday and 
holiday within the precincts of the royal palaces, the church 
of the state, the church of the great majority of the nation, was 
forbidden to explain and vindicate her own principles. The 
spirt of the whole clerical order rose against this injustice. 
William Sherlock, a divine of distinguished ‘abilities, who had 
Written with sharpness against Whigs and Dissenters, and 
bad been rewarded by the government with the mastership of 
the Temple and with a pension, was one of the first who in- 
curred the royal displeasure. His pension was stopped, and 
he was severely reprimanded.t John Sharp, Dean of Nor 
wich and rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, soon gave still — 
greater offence. He was a man of learning and fervent piety, 
& preacher of great fame, and an exemplary parish priest. In 
politics he was, like most of his brethren, a Tory, and had just 
Keen appointed one of the royal chaplains. He received an 
ous letter, which purported to come frem one of his 
patishioners who had been staggered by the arguments of Ro- 
ttun Catholic theologians, and who was anxious to be satisfied 
Wit the Church of Englend was a branch of the true Church 





¢ The whole question is lucidly and unanswerably argued in a 
comtemporary tract entitled “The King’s Power in Matters 
Teslesiastioal, fairly stated.” See also'a concise but forcible argu- 
nent by. p Saneroft. Doyly’s Life of Sancroft, i. 229, 
+ Letter from James to Clarendon, Feb. 18, 168}- —_ 
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Of Girist> ‘No divine, not ‘atterly lost to all sefee of religibus 
-- duty and of professional honor, could refuse to answer suet a 
. tall On:the follewmy Sunday Sharp detivéred .4n aiiimated 
« fiseourse agdmst the high pretensions of the see of Rothe. 
. Bone: of ‘his expressions were ted, distotted, hd 
_ceamed by talebearers to Whitehall. It was falsely sard that 
-bhé bad epeken with contumety of the theolopical disquisitians 
. which had -bete found in the strony box of the fate kind, and 
-c@hiets fhe present king hed: published: Cémpton, the Bishop 
of London, receivetl orders from Sunderland to suspend Stierp 
till the royal: pleasure should be forther known. ‘pisho 
- was-in‘gdeat perplexity. His recent conduct in the House of 
‘hords had given deep offence to the court. Already his nethe 
.. had been struck out ‘of the list of privy councillors. Already 
‘he had been dismissed front his office in the royal chapel. He 
2 was Unwilling to give fresh provocation ; but the act whick he 
‘was directed to perform was a judicial act. He felt that it was 
‘unjust, and he was assured by the best advisers that it was also 
illegal, to inftiet punishment without giving any opportunity for 
~ defence. . He accordingly, in the’ humblest terms, re 
. his difficulties to the kmg, and privately requested Sharp ‘not 
to ‘appéar in the pulpit for the present. Reasonable as ‘were 
Compton’s ‘scruples, obgequicus as were his apologies, Jarfies 
"was greathy incensed. What ingolence to plead either natural 
justice or positive law in opposition to an express command of 
the sovertign! Sharp was forgotten. The bishop becamé a 
‘mark for the whole vengeance of the government.* The king 
felt move painfully than ever the want of that tremenddis 
engine which had once coerced refractory ecclesiastics.’ He 
y knew that, for a few angry words uttered against lis 
father’s government, Bishop Williams had been suspended by 
“the High Commission from all ecclesiastical: dignitaries and 
‘Sanctiéns. The design of reviving that formidable tribunal 
wos pushed on more. eagerly than ever. In July London was 
--‘dlarmed ‘by the news that the king had, in direct défiande of 
“two acts of parliament drawn in the strongest térms, intrustéd 
. thé ‘whole government of the Church fo seveh commissioners.t 
- dtp ence ncddenngr uptight einen one 


* The best account of these transactions is in the Life of Sharp, by 
his son. Citters, 77 1686. | 
+ Barillon, Z2", 1686. Citters, July $8; Privy Council Beok, 
July 17; Ellis Correspondence, July 17; Evelyn’s Diary, July 34; 
Luttrell’s Diary, Aug. 5, 6. 
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Tae words.in which the jutisdiction of thebe officers was ‘de- 
garibed were loose,;and might be stretched: to. almost any 
exept, All colleges and grammar schools, even those founded 


|" Jy.the liberality of private beaafactors, were: placed under the 


: guthosity of the new board.. All who depended for bread on 
.<fatuations ln. the Church or. in atademical inatitutions, from the 
_ primate down, to the youngest curate, froni. the vice chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge down to the humblest pedagogue 
_ Whe taught Corderius; were at the. royal mercy. fF any one 
_afthose many thousands was suspected of doing or saying any 
: ting distasteful to the government, the commissioners might 
cite him before them. In their ntede of dealing with him they 
.were fettered: by no ruled. They were themselves at once 
prosecutors and judges, The accused party was furnished 
with no copy of the charge. He.wds examined and cross- 
examined. If his answers did not give satisfaction, he was 
- liable to be suspended from his office, to be ejected from it, to 
be pronounced incapable of holdmg any preferment in future. 
- If he were contumacious he might be excommunicated, or, in 
‘ other words, be..deprived of all civil rights and ithprisoned for 
‘life. He might also, at the diseretion of the court, be loaded 
with all the costs of the proceeding by which he had been 
.teduced to beggary. No appeal was given. The commis- 
sioners were directed to execute their office notwithstanding 
any law which might be, or might seem to be, inconsistent 
with these regulations.. Lastly, lest any person should doubt 
- that it was intended to revive that terrible court from whieh _ 
the Long Parliament had freed the nation, the new tribumal 
- was directed to use a seal bearing exactly the same device aad 
-the samg superscription with the seal of the eld High Com- 
mission.* oe 
The chief commissioner was the chancellor. His presence 
and assent were necessary to every proceeding. All men 
kaew how unjustly, ingolently, and barbarously lie had acted 
in courts where he had been, to a certain extent, restrained by 
the known laws of England. It was, therefore, not difficult to 
foresee how he would conduct himself in a situation in which 
he was at entire liberty to make forms of procedure and rules 
‘of evidence for himself. . . mo 
a Se 
* The device was a rosc and crown. Before the device was the 
initial letter of the so675,ign’s name; after it the letter R. Roupd 
the seal wad this inséti “‘Siciium commissarioram regi manies- 
tatis ad causas ecclesia: " eo Sah eA 
VOL. 2. 
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OF ‘the other six commissioners three were: prelates and’ 
tlitee laymen. “The name of Archbishop Sancroft' stood fist.” 
But “he was flilly convinced that the court was itlegal, that afl” 
ity jidgments would be null, and that by sitting in it he should’! 
inéurd serious résponsibifity. He therefore determined not td” 
cémply with the royal mandate: He did not, however, act 6h” 
this occasion with that courage and sincerity which he showed” 
whén driven to extremity two years later. He begged to be’ 
excuseil on the plea of business and ilt health. The other’ 
members of the board, he added, were men of too much bility * 
to-need his assistance. 'These disingenuous apologies ‘ill-‘be-." 
came the primate of all England at such a crisis; nor did’ 
théy vert the royal displeasure. Sancrofi’s name was ‘not’ 
irideed struck’ out of the list of privy councillors; but, to fhe ” 
bifter mortification of the friends of the Church, he was ‘ino:! 
Idhyver’ summoned’ to'any meeting of the board. “If? said’ 
the king, ‘“‘he is too sick or too busy to go to the commis- ' 
sidn, it is a kindness to relieve him from attendance at 
council? * nae 

The government found no similar difficulty with Nathaniel 
Crewe, bishop of the great and opulent see of Durham, a man . 
nobly born, and raised so high in his profession that he could’ 
scarcely wish to rise higher, but mean, vain, and cowardly. ' 
. He had been made Denn of the Chapel Royal when the Bishop 
of London was banished from the palace. The honor of being 
an ecclesiastical commissioner turned Crewe’s head. It was 
to no purpose that some of lis friends represented to him the 
risk which he ran by sitting in an illegal tribunal. He was not 
asliamed to answer that he could not live out of the royal 
smile, and exultingly expressed his hope that his name would 
appear in history —a hope which has not been altogether dis- 
appointed.? ' 

Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, was the third clerical 
commissioner. Fle was a man to whose talents’ posterity has, 
scurcely done justice. Unhmppily for his fame, it has been 
ustal to print his verses in collections of the British poets ; and 
those who judge of him by his verses must consider him as a 
servile Imifator, who, without one spark of Cowley’s admirable. 
genius, mimicked whatever was least commendable in Cow- 


* Appendix to Clarendon’s Diary; Citra ct: ts, 1686; Bail- 
lon, Oct. #; Doyly’s Tiifo of Bancroft, = 4 a 
+ Burnet, i. 676. as Wem By 
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TeiR SAABREE 5 ov eee whe are, acquainted . mith. Sprat’s 
prose writings, will form a very, different. estimate .of . hig. 
powers,. He.was, indéed, a great .master.of qur Jangnage, andy 
paasessed at: once the. eloquence of the orator,.of the-roptro-.. 
versialist,,.apd..of. the historiap, His moral. character might, 
haxe.. passed, ,with .littke. censure had he: belonged ta a, lesa. 
sacred, professian,;.for the, worst that can be. agid of. hin. is, 
that he was. indolent, luxurious, and worldly ; but such. failings,,, 
thopgh .pot’ commonly regarded as yery heinous, in_ men. of. 
secuiar callings, are scandalous in a prelate. . The axchbishapr., 
ri¢, of; York was vacant; Sprat hoped to obtain it, and therer., 
fore accepted a seat at the ecclesiastical, board; but. he was. 
tog. good-natured .4 man to behave harshly.; and He.was tom, 
sensible a. man not to know that he might at some futuge: time ; 
be called toa serious aceount by,a parliament... He, therefare,.; 
though: he consented to aat, tried.to da_.as little mischief, and to, 
make as, few enemies, as possible.* 

The ihree remaining commissioners were the lord treasurer, 
the lord president, and the chief justice of the King’s Bench. 
Rochester; disapproving and murmuring, consented to serve. 
Much as he had to endure at court, he could not bear to quit 
it,,,Much as he loved the Church, he could not bring himself 
to,,sacrifice for her sake his white staff, his patronage, his 
salary of eight, thousand pounds a year, and the far larger 
indirect emoluments of his office. He excused his conduct to 
others,and perhaps to himself, by pleading that, as a commis- 
sioner, he might be able to prevent much evil, and that, if he 
refused to; act, some person less attached to the Protestant 
religion, would be found to replace him. Sunderland was the 
representative of the Jesuitical cabal. Herbert's recent de- 
cision on the question of the dispensing power seemed to prove 
that he would not flinch from any service which the king might 
require. 

As soon as the commission had been opened, the Bishop of 
London was cited before the new tribunal. He appeared. 
*] demand of you,” said Jeffreys, ‘‘a direct and positive 
apswer. Why did not you suspend Dr. Sharp?” 

The bishop requested a copy of the commission, in order 
that he might know by what authority he was thus interrogated. 
“Tf you mean,” said Jeffreys, “‘to dispute our authority, [ 
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® Burnet, i. 676, ii. 629; Sprat’s Letters $a,Dorsete. - * 
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shall take anather course with you. As to the commissian, ! 
do notdoubt that you have-seen it. At all events; you may se 
# im any coffee-house for'a penny.” The insolence of the 
- ¢hanceHor’s reply appears to have shocked'the other commtis- 
sioners, and he was forced to make sorne awkward apologies. 
He then returned to the point from which he started. “ 'This;” 
he'said, “is not a court in which written charges aré exhrbited. 
Our proceedings are summary, and by word of mouth. The 
question is a plain one. Why did you not obey the king ?” 
With some difficulty Compton obtained a brief delay, and thé 
assistance of counsel. When the case had been heard, it was 
evident to all men that the bishop had done only what he was 
bond to do. The treasurer, the chief justice, and Bisho 
Sprat, were for acquittal. The king’s wrath was moved. 
seemed that his ecclesiastical commission would fait him, as his 
Tory parliament had failed him. He offered Rochester a 
simple choice, to pronounce the bishop guilty, or to quit the 
Treasury. Rochester was'base enough to yield. Compton 
was suspended from all spiritual functions; and the charge of 
his great diocese was committed to his judges, Sprat and 
Crewe. ‘He continued, however, to reside in his palace, and to 
receivé fis revenues; for it was known that, had any attempt 
been made to deprive him of his temporalities, he would have 
put himself ‘under ‘the protection of the common law; and 
Herbert himself declared that, at common law, judgment must 
be piven against the crown. ‘This consideration induced the 
king to pause. Only a few weeks had elapsed since he had 
packed the courts of Westminster Hall, in order to obtain a 
decision m: favor of his dispensing power. He now fotind that, 
unless he packed them again, he should not be able to obtain 
a decision in favor of the proceedings of his ecclesiastical 
commission. He determined, therefore, to postpone for a 
short time the confiscation of the freehold property of. refrac- 
tory clergyrien.* yt 
temper of thé nation was indeed such as m well 
make him hesitate. During some months discontent had been 
steadily and rapidly increasing. The celebration of the Ro- 
rfati Catholic worship had long been prohibited by act of par- 
liament. During several generations no Roman Catholic cler. 
man‘had dared to exhibit himself in any public place with fie 


* Burnet, i. 677; Barilfou, Sept. 1686. The lic proceedings 
ere in the Collection of State sept, Ys, public pr . 
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hadgrs af bis. office. Against the regular clergy,.and against 
dhe testless, and subtle Jesuits by name, had been, enacted a 
seecession of rigorous statutes, Every Jesuit, who set foat.in . 
this country was liable, to be hanged, drawn, and quartexed. 
A. reward was offered for, his detection, He was.not,allqgwed 
ta take advantage of the .geycral rule, that men are not bourad 
ear themselves. Whoever was suspected of being -a 

uit aight be interrogated, and, if he refused to answer, 
ight be sent to prison for life.* These laws, though they 
had not, except when there was supposed to. be some pe- 
culiar, danger, been strictly executed, and though they had 
never prevented Jesuits from resorting to England, had made 
disguise necessary. But all digguise was now thrown off... [n- 
judicious membegs of the king's church, encouraged by him, 
took, a pridg in defying: statutes which were still of undoubted 
validity, aad feelings which had a stronger hold of the national 
mind than at any former period, Roman Catholic chapels roge 
all over the country. Cowls, girdles of ropes, and strings of 
beads. constantly appeared in the streets, and astonished a 
population, the oldest of whom had never seen a conventual 
garb except on the stage. A convent rose at Clerkenwell on 
the site; of the ancient cloister of Saint John. The Franciscans 
eccupied a mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘The Carimelites 
were quartered in the City. A society of Benedictine monks 
was lodged in Saint James’s Palace. In the Savoy, a spacious 
house, locluding a church and a school, was built for the 
Jesyits.t The skill and care with which those fathers had, - 
during seyeral generations, conducted the education of youth, 
bad drawn forth reluctant praises from the wisest Protestants, 
Bacon had pronounced. the mode of instruction followed in. the 
Jesuit calleges to be the. best yet known.in tha world, and, had 
warmly expressed his regret that so admirable a system. of in- 
tellectual and moral: discipline should be subservient. to the. 
interests of a corrupt religion.{ It was not improbable that the 
new academy in the Savoy might, under royal patronage, prove, 
a formidable rival to the great foundations of Eton, Westmin- 
ster, and Winchester. ladecd. soon after the school; was 
opened, the clagses consisted of four. hundred boys, about ane 
half of whom, were Protestants. The Protestant, pupils, were. 





© 27 Eliz. c. 2; 2 Jac. 1,0. 4; 3 Jac. 1, e. 5, ote 
*  Clarke’s Life of James the Second, ii. 79, 80, Orig. Mem si. 
$ De Augmentis, i. 1, vi. 4. 
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a required to attend’ mass ; but there could” be no ; doubt’ thht 
_the influence of able preceptors, devoted to the Roman Cathdjic 
< Church, and yersed in all the arts which win the confidence 
“and affection, of youth, would make raany converts. 

These things produced great excitement amoag the popu. 
which is always more moved by what impresses the senses tl 
by what is addressed to the reason. ‘Thousands of rude a a 
ignorant men, to whom the dispensing power and the eccte- 
siastical: commission were words without a meaning, saw with 
dismay and indignation a Jesuit college rising on the banks' $f 
the Thames, friars in hoods and gowns walking in the Strand, 
and crowds of devotees pressing in at the doors of temples where 
homage was paid to graven images. Riots broke out in several 
parts of the country. At Coventry and Worcester the Roman 
Catholic worship was violently interrupted.* At Bristol the 
rabble, countenanced, it was said, by the magistrates, performed 
a profane and adecent pageant, in which the Virgin Mary was 
represented by a buffoon, and in which a mock host was car- 
ried in procession, "The garrison was called out to disperse the 
mob. ‘The mob, then and ever since one of the fiercest in the 
kingdom, resisted, Blows were exchanged and serious hurts 
inflicted.t ‘The agitation was great in the capital, and eafer 
in the city, properly so called, ‘than at Westminster. For’ the 
people of Westminster had bee ‘nm accustomed to see amdng 
them the private chapels of Roman Catholic ambassadors ; 
but the city had not, within living memory, been polluted by 
any idolatrous exhibition. Now, however, the rosie nt of the 
Elector Palatine, encouraged hy the king, fitted up a chapel in 
Lime Street. The heads of the corporation, though men 
selected for office on account of their known Toryism, pro- 
tested against this illegal proceeding. ‘The lord mayor was 
ordered to appear before the privy council. “Take heed what 
you do,” said the king. “Obey me; and do not trouble: your- 
self either about gentlemen of the long .robe’' or gentlemen 
of the short robe.” ‘The chancellor took up the wotd, and te- 
primanded the eile magistrate with the genuine élo- 
quence of the Old Bailey bar. The chapel was opened. ~All 
the neighborhood was soon in commotion. Great icrowds 
assembled in C heapside to attack the new. mass house. - Phe 
priests were insulted. A crucifix was.taken out of the building 





* Citters, May 34, 1686. 
t citer May 48, 1686. Adda, May 34.” Pe 
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peep a the parish pump. The lord mayor came to quell 
but was received with cries of “No wooden gods.” 
b yrs sate were ordered to disperse the crowd ; but they 
“shared in the popular feeling ; and murmurs were heard fram 
the ranks, * We cannot in conscience fight for Popery.” 
‘The Blectér Palatine was, like Fames, : a sincere and 2 ss 
; Catholic, and was, like James, the ruler of a Protestant people ; 
_but the two princes resembled each other little in temper and 
Dy ah tue The elector had promised to respect the rights 
the church which he found established in his dominions. 
He ad strictly kept his word, and had not suffered himself to 
De provoked to any violence by the indiscretion of preachers 
1 Who, in their antipathy to his faith, occasionally forgot the 
respect. which they owed to his person. He learned, with 
concern, that great offence had been given to the people of 
: on by the injudicious act of his representative, and, much 
‘t his. lOnor, declared that he would forego the privilege to 
_wWhich, as a sovereign prince, he was entitled, rather than en- 
r the peace ofa creat cit “1, too,” he wrote to Janiés, 
é have Protestant subjects ; an 1 know with how much caution 
delicacy it. is necessary that a Catholic prince so situated 
_ Should, act.”” James, instead of expressing gratitude for this 
humane arid considerate conduct, turned the letter into ridicule 
, before the foreign ministers. It was determined that the elec- | 
: for should haye a chapel i in the city whether he would or not, 
and that, if the trainbands refused to do their duty, their place 
Aiea be supplied by the guards.{ 
The effect of these disturbances on trade was serious, The 
h minister informed the States General that the business 
change was ata stand. The commissioners of the 
, Clistoms reported to the king that, during the month which fol- 
: lowed the opening of Lime Street Chapel, the receipt in the 
port of the Thames had fallen off by some thousands of 
» Pounds. § Several aldermen, who, though zealous royalists 
_ appointed. under the new charter, were deeply i interested in the 
: Apamnercia! prosperity of their city, and loved neither Popery 
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por martial {avs Eee their resignations.. But,tha king was. 
resdived riot to yield. He formed a camp on Hounslow Efeathy 
and collected there, within a circumference-of about two miles 
and a half, fourteen battalions of foot and thirty-two squads | 
rons of horse, amounting to thirteen thousand fighting men," 
Twenty-six pieces of artillery, and many wains laden with 
arms and ammunition, were dragged from the tower through: 
the city to Hounslow.* ‘The Londoners saw this great,,forea 
assembled in their neighborhood with a terror which familiarity | 
soon diminished. A visit to Hounslow became their favorite: 
ninusement on holidays. The camp presented the appearance, 
of a vast fair. Mingled with the musketeers and dragoons,)@ - 
multitude of fine gentlemen and ladies from Soho Square, | 
sharpers nnd painted women from Whitefriars, inyalids,in 
sedans, monks in hoods and gowns, lackeys in rich liveries, 
pedlers, orange girls, mischievous apprentices and gaping 
clowns, was constantly passing and repassing through the, long . 
lanes of tents. From some pavilions were heard the noises.of ’ 
drunken revelry, from others the curses of gamblers. In truth, | 
fhe place was merely a gay suburb of the capital. The king, 
as was amply proved two years later, had greatly miscalculated, 
He had forgotten that vicinity operates in more ways than one., ~ 
He had hoped that his army would overawe London: but the - 
result of his policy was that the feelings and opinions of Long. . 
don took complete possession of his army. 3 
Scarcely indeed had the encampment been formed when, 
there were rumors of quarrels between the Protestant and 
Popish soldiers.t A little tract, entitled A humble and hearty 
Address to all English Protestanis in the Army, had been, 
actively circulated through the ranks. The writer vehemently, 
exhorted the troops to use their arms in defence, not of tha, 
mass book, but of the Bible, of the Great Charter, and of the | 
Petition of Right. He was a man already under the frown of. 


ne 


~ 





* Ellis Correspondence, June 26, 1686; Citters, July 74; Luttrell’s. 


ie June 19. i. 
t See the contemporary poems, entitled Hounslow Heath and 
Cesar’s Ghost; Evelyn's Diary, June 2, 1686. A ballad in the 
Pepysian collection contains the following lines : — -< 
eh: dir A .“T liked the place beyond expression ; Wi 3 ie ya 
7 I ne’er saw & camp eo fine ; ; 
Not a maid in a plain dressing, 
But might taste a glass of wine.” 
$ Lutérell’s Diary, June 18,1686. ; 
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power “ENS ' character was remarkable, and his history ‘not, 
uniinstructive. ae cn 
His name was Samuel Johnson, Hoe was a priest of the 
Church of England, and had been chaplain to Lord Russell, 
Johrison was oné of those persons who are mortally hated. by 
their opponents, and less loved tlian respected by their. allies, 
His mofals were pure, his religious feelings ardent, his learning 
and abilities not contemptible, his judgment weak, his temper 
acritmonious, turbulent, and tncohquerably stubborn. His pro- 
fession madé him peculiarly odious to the zealous supporters, 
of monarchy ; for a republican in holy orders was a strange 
and almost an unnatural being. During the late reign Johnson 
had pubfished a book entitled Julian the Apostate. The object 
of ‘this work was to show that the Christians of the fourth cen- 
tury did not hold the doctrine of non-resistance. It was easy 
to produce passages from Clirysosiom and Jerome written in a 
spirit very different from that of the Anglican divines who 
preached against the Exclusion Bill. Johnson, however, went 
further. He attempted to revive the odious imputation, which 
had, for very obvious reasons, been thrown by Libanius on the 
Christian soldiers of Julian, and insinuated that the dart which 
slew the imperial renegade came, not from the enemy, but 
fron some Rumbold or l’erguson in the Roman ranks. A hot 
controversy followed. Whig and Tory disputants wrangled 
fiercely about an obscure passage, in which Gregory of Nazi- 
_anzus praises a pious bishop who was going to bastinado some- 
body: “The Whigs’ maintained that the holy man was going 
to bastinado the emperor; the Tories that, at the worst, he was 
only going to bastinado a captain of the guard. Johnson pre- 
pared a reply to his assailants, in which he drew an elaborate 
parallel between Julian and James, then Duke of York. Julian 
had, during many years, pretended to abhor idolatry, while im 
heart an idolater, Julian had, to serve a turn, occasionally 
affected respect for the rights of conscience. Julian had pun- 
ished cities which were zealous for the true religion, by taking 
away their municipal privileges. Julian had, by his flatterers, 
beén called the Just. James was provoked beyond endurance. 
Jofinson was prosecuted for a libel, convicted, and condemned 
to a fine which he had no means of paying. He was there- 
fore kept in jail; and it seemed likely that his confinement 
would end only with his life.* 


® See the memoirs of Johnson, prefixed to the folio edition of-hid 

life, his Julian, and his answers to his opponents. See also Hickes’s 
Jovian. . 
fs 
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. Over th zdom which: he. ecoupied in the King’s Beach prison 
lodged another offender, whose character well deserves to be 
studied. This was Hugh Speke, a young man of good family, 
but of a singularly base and depraved nature. - His love of 
mischief and of dark and crooked ways amounted almast to 
madsess. To cause confusion without being found out was 
his business and his pastime ; and he had a rare skill im using 
honest enthusiasts as the instrumentaof his cold-blooded malice. 
He had attempted by means of one of his puppets to fasten on 
Charles and James the crime of murdering Essex in the Tower. 
On this occasion the agency of Speke had been traced ; and, 
though he succeeded in throwing the greater part of the blame 
on his dupe, he had hot escaped with impunity. He was now 
u prisoner ;.-but his fortune enabled him to live’ with comfort ; 
and he was under so little restraint that he was able to keep up 
regular commaunication with one of his confederates, who man- 
aged a secret press, : - 

_ Johnson was the very man for Speke’s purposes, zealous 
_ aad intrepid, a scholar and a practised controversialist, yet as 
simpld as a child. <A close intimacy sprang up between the 
two fellow-prisaners. Johnson wrote a succession of bitter 
and vehement treatises, which Speke conveyed to the printer. 
When the camp was formed at Hounslow, Speke urged Joho- 
son. to compose an addreas. which might excite the troops ta 
mutiny. The paper was instantly drawn up. Many thousands 
of copies were struck off and brought.to Speke’s room, whence 
they were distributed over the whole country, and especially - 
among the soldiers. A milder government than that which 
then governed England would have been moved to high resent- 
ment by such a provocation. Strict search was made. A 
subordinate agent who had been employed to circulate the ad- 
dress, saved himself by giving up Johnson; and Johnson was 
not the man to save himself by giving up Speke. An infor- 
matioa was filed, and a conviction obtained without difficulty. 
Julian Johnson, as he was popularly called, was sentenced to 
stand thrice in the pillory, and to be whipped from Newgate to 
Tyburm. The judge, Sir Francis Withins, told the criminal to 
be thankful for the great lenity of the attorney-general, who 
might have treated the case as one of high treason. ‘I owe 
him no thanks,” answered Johnson, dauntlessly: “Am I, 
whose only crime. is that I have defended the Church and the 
laws, to be grateful for being scourged like a dog, while Popish 
sgribliem.ane suffered daily to.insult the Church. aad to: viclate 
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the. lqwe,aith inppunisy f » The energy with whick he spcke 
was such: that both: the judges and the crown lawyers thoughs 
it necessary to vindicate themselves, and : protested that they 
knew! of no. Popish publications such as those to which the 
prisoner alloded. He instantly drew from his poeket some 
Roman Catholic. books and trinkets which were: ther freely 
exposed for sale under the royal patronage, read aloud: the tithes 
of the’ booke,-and threw a rosary across the table te the king's 
counsel, “ And now," he oried with a loud voice, 1 lay. thid 
information before. God, before this-court,.and: before! the: iB 
sh.people We.shall soon see whether Mr. Attorney will 

It was resolved that; before the punishment was inflictedy 
Johnson should be degraded from the priestliood. The prelates 
who had been charged by the ecclesiastical commission with 
the.care of the diocese of London cited him before them im 
the chapter house of St. Paul’s Cathedral. - The ‘manner he 
which he went threugh the ceremony made a deep impression 
en many minds. When he was stripped of his-sacred rebe | 
he exclaimed, *‘ You are taking away my gown because I have 
tried: to: keep your gowns on your backs.” ‘The only part of 
the formalities which seemed to distress. him was. the plucking 
ef.the ‘Bible out of his hand. He made a faint struggle ' to 
rétaia the sacred book, kissed it, and burst-inte tears. - “ You 
eannet,” he said, “ deprive me of the hopea which | owe to 
it”? - Some attempts were made to obtain a remission of the 
flogging. A Roman Catholie priest offered to intercede for’ 
two. huadred pounds... The ‘money was raised’; and tlie ‘priest 
did his best, but invain. “ Mr. Johnson,” suid the king, + has 
the spirit of a-martyr; and it is fit that he should be one.” 
William the Third said, a few years later, of one of the most 
acrimonious and intrepid Jacobites, ‘‘ He has set his heart on 
being a 4dmartyr, and] have -set. mine on disappoisting him.’ 
These two speeches would alone suffice to-explain the widely: 
different fates of the two prinees, co ‘ 

The day appointed for the flogging came. A whip of nine: 
lashes was used. “I‘hree hundred and seventeen stripes were 
inflicted.; but the sufferer never winced.. He afterwards said 
that the pain was cruel, but that, as he was dragged -at the ait 
of thecart, he remembered how patiently the cross hed: beet 
borne up Mount Catvary, and was so much supporied by thé 
thought that, but for the fear of incurring the suspicion of vaini+ 
glory, he would have-sung a psalm with as-firm and cheerful a 


s 
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voice as if he had been worshipping God. in the congregation. 


[t is impossible not to wjsh that so much heroism had: been less - 


alloyed by intemperance and intolerance.* 


_Among the clergy of the Church of England Johnson found - 


n@ sympathy. He had attempted to justify rebellion ; he had. 


even hinted approbation of regicide ; and they still, in spite of: 
much provocation, clung to the doctrine of non-resistance. 


But they saw with alarm and concern the progress of what. 


they considered as a noxious superstition, and, while they ab- 


jured all thought of.defending their religion by the sword, be- 


took themselyes. manfully to weapons of a different kind. To. 
preach against the errors of Popery was now regarded by them , 


as a point of duty and a point of honor. The London elergy,. 


who were then in abilities and influence decidedly at the head 
of their profession, sct an example which was bravely followed 
by. their ruder brethren all over the country. Had only a few 
bold men. taken this freedom, they would probably have been 


at.once cited before the ecclesiastical commission: but it was . 


‘hardly possible to punish an offence which was committed 
every Sunday by thousands of divines, from Berwick to Pen- 


zance. The presses of the capital, of Oxford, and of Cam-. 
bridge never rested. lo the last session of parliament the act . 


of Charles the Second, which subjected fiterature to a censor- 
ship, had been revived; but this act did not seriously impede 


tom 


the activity of Protestant controversialists ; for it contained a ~ 


proviso in favor of the two universities, and authorized the 


publication of theological works licensed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was therefore .out of the power of the govern- 
ment to silence the defenders of the established religion. They 


Were a numerous, an intrepid, and a well-appointed band of . 


combatants. Among them were eloquent declaimers, expert 


dialecticians, scholars deeply read in the writings of the fathers 


and in all parts of ecclesiastical history. Some of them, at a 
later .period, turned against each other the formidable. arms 
which they had wielded against the common enemy, and, by 
their fierce contentions and insolent triumphs, brought reproach 


on the church which they. had saved. But at present they 
formed aiunited phalanx. In the van appeared a rank of | 





* Life of Johnson, prefixed to his works; Scerct History of the 


happy Revolution, by Hugh Speke; State Trials; Citters, =, 





1686. ‘ Citters gives the best account -of the trial. IF havé seen a- 


brotidside which confinns his narrative. -* 
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ste aie SIPal veterans, TMilotson, Sftfingfiée?,' Shéfock’’! 
Pridedux, Whitby, Patrick, Tennison, Wake. ‘The reat’ was’? 
brought up by the most distinguished bachelors of arts’ who * 
wete' studying for’deacon’s orders. Conspicuous among the 
recruits whom Cambridge setit to the field was a favorite pupit ' 
of ‘the gseat Newton, Henry Wharton, who had, a few months ” 
before, “been senior wrangler of his ‘year, and whidse edrly”’ 
deat was soon after deplored by men of al! parties as an irre ' 
parable’ ‘loss td letters.* ord ‘was not less proud ‘ofa ' 
youth whosé preat powers, first essayed ‘in this ‘conflict, after. 
wards troubled the church and the staté during forty eventfut’ 
years, Francis’ Atterbury. By such men as these every ques. ' 
tien in’ Issue between the Papists and the Protestants was de-” 
bated, sdthetimes in a popular style which boys ‘and wometi“ 
could’ toimpréhend, sometimes with ‘the ‘utmost ‘subtlety ‘of’ 
logic, ‘and sometimes with an’ imrhense display of learnihg:’ 
hé pretensions of the holy see,‘the authority of ' tradition,* 


purgatory, transubstantiation, the sacrifice of' the mass, jhe’, ° 


adoration of the'host, the denial of the cup fo the sity, con-" 
fessidd, Periance, thdulgences, extreme unction, the invocation’ 


of Saints’ the advration of ‘images, the celibacy of the clergy, * 


thé thotiastic vows, the practice of celebrating publit worship in | 
a fdtigac unknown to the multitude, the corruptions of the court“ 
of ‘Roirie, the history of the Reformation, the characters of the'” 
chief teformers, were copiously discussed. Great numbers of” 

absurd legdiids about miracles wrought ‘by saints and relics ' 
weté 'trinslated from the ftalian, and’ published as specimens ‘ 


of the priestcraft by’ which the greater part of Christendom -’ 


had ‘been footed. Of the tracts put forth on these subjects by“ 


Anglican divines during ‘the’short reign of James the Second “ 


many have probably Porished. Those which may stiff be’ 
i 


fomd in our great 
thousand: pages:t 

The Roman Catholics did not yield the victory without ‘a 
struggié. One of them, named Henry Hills, had’ been appointed’ 


printer to the royal household and chapel, and had been placed - ' 


raries make up a mass of near twenty ~ 


al 


by the king at the head of a great office in Léndon from which - 


thedlogical tracts came forth by hundreds. Obadiah Walker’s ~ 


———_ == 





* See the preface to Henry Wharton’s Posthumous Sermons. 
t This F eah attest from my own researches. There is an excel- 


lent eollection. ia the Britigh:Museum., Birch tells us, in his Life. . 


of Tillotson, that Archbishop Wake, 


perfect catalogue of all the tracts published in this controversy. 
VoL. Il. 8 


had not been able to form even, By: : 
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press -was:not lesd.active at Oxford. But, with the exceptior! 
of some bad translations of Bossuet’s admirable works, these - 
establishments put forth nothing of the smallest value. It 
was indeed impossible fer any intelligent and candid Roman: 
Gatholic to deny that the champions of his church were in 
every talent and acquiremoent completely overmatched. Fhe’ 
ablest of them would: not, on the other side, have been con-' | 
sidered as.of.the third rate. Many of them, even when they 
had something to say, knew not how to say it. They had” 
baen excluded. by: their religion from’ English schools and uni-' 
versities ; nor had they ever, till the accession of James, found! 
England.an agreeable, or even a safe, residence. They had’ 
thensfore passed the greater part of their lives'‘on the Contment, ° 
and. had almost unlearned their mother tongue. When they 
preached, their outlandish accent moved the derision of the © 
audience. They spelt like washerwomen. -Their diction was 
disfigured by foreign idioms; and when they meant to be elo- 
quent, they imitated, as well as they could, what was consid- - 
ered as. fine writing in those Italian academies where rhetorie ° 
had then reached the last stage of corruption. Disputants - 
laboring under. these disadvantages would scarcely, even with’ 
tratli on. therr side, have been able to make head against men ‘. 
whose. style is eminently distinguished by simple purity and’! 
e* : | : | 
‘The situation of England in the year 1686 cannot be better | 
described than in the words of the French ambassador. “The | 
discontent,” he wrote, “is great and general; but the fear of © 
incurnng. Still worse evils restrains all who have any thing to 
lose. The. king openly expresses his joy at finding himself it | 
a situafion to strike bold strokes. He likes to be complimented 


* Cardinal Howard spoke strongly to Burnet at Rome on this sub-'” 
joct. Burnet, i. 662.. There is @ curious passage to ‘the same effect -: 
in ‘a despatch of Bazillon; but I have mislaid the rcference. a 

One. of the Roman Catholic divines who engaged in this contro- 
versy, a Jesuit named Andrew Pulten, whom Mr. Oliver, in his biog-. 
raphy of the order, pronounces to have been a man of distinguished 
ability, very frankly owns his deficiencies. “A. -P. having been” 
eighteen years out of his own country, pretends not yet to any per- ' 
fection of the English expression or orthography.”’ His orthography , 
-is indeed deplorable. In one of his letters wright is put for write, - 
woed for would. He challenged Tennison to dispute with him in‘ 
Latin, that they might bo on equal terms.’ ‘ 

Another Roman Catholic, named William Clench, wrote 2 treatise - 
on the pope’s supremacy, and dedicated it to the queen in ItaHan. 
The following specimen of his-style may mfficer. “0. del skgto 
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om this subject. He has talked to me about it, and bas assured: 
me that he will not flinch.” * 

‘Meanwhile in other parts of_ the empire events of grave im-: 
portance had taken-place. The situation of the episcopalian: 
Protestants of Scotland differed widely from that in. which their ' 
Engtish brethren stood. In the south of. the island the religion - 
‘of the state was.the religion of the people, and had a strength. 
altogether independent of the strength derived from the support- 
of the government. The.Conformists were far more numerous: 
than the, Papists and the Protestant dissenters taken together. 
The established church of Scotland was the church of a small: . 
nijaority, ° The, majority of the lowland population was firmly! 
attached to the Presbyterian discipline, Prelacy. was abhorned ° 
by the great body of Scottish Protestants, both as am unserip: . 
tural and a8 a foreign institution. It was regarded by the dis-, 
ciples of Knox as a relic of. the abominations of Babylon the. 
Great. It painfully. reminded a people proud of the memory. 
of Wallace and Bruce, that Scotland, since her sovereigns had 
succeeded to a, fairer inheritance, had been. independent only 
in name. : The episcopal polity was also closely associated ‘in’ 
the public mind with all the evils produced by twenty-five. 
years of corrupt and cruel maladministration. Nevertheless 
this polity stood, though on a narrow basis and amidst fearful 
storms, tottering indeed, yet upheld by the civil magistrate, and_ 
leaping far support, whenever. danger became serious, on the 
power of England. The tecords of the Scottish. parliamont 
were thick set with laws denouncing vengeance. on.those who in. 
any direction strayed from the prescribed pale. By an act 
passed in the time of Knox, and breathing his spint, it was a 
high crime to hear mass, and the third offence was capital.t. 


marito . fortunata cenaorte | O dolce alleviamento d@ dffari alti! oO 
grate Bstor 9 di pensieri, noiosi, nel cui pette lattes, lncente epecchia i 
illibata matranal, pudicizia, mel, cni seno ‘odorata, enome in porto a’: 
amon si ritira il Giacomo! Q beata regia coppiat Q. felice: insexto 
tra I’ inyincibil leoni e le candide aquile!” - 
Clench’s English is of a piece with his Tuscan. For example, ss Potor 
signifies am inexpugyable rock, able to evacuate all the plota of hell's; 
divan, and naufragate all the luxid designs of empoisoned heretics.” 
other Roman Catholic treatise, entitled “The Church of Eng- - 
land truly,represented,”’ begins by informing us that “the ignis fatuus . 
of reformation, which had grown to a comet by many scte of spoil 
and rapine, hat been ushered j into England, purified of the filth which ‘ ! 
t bad contracted amang the lakes af the Alps.” 
* Bazillon, Jul » 1686. . : 
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An’ sérrécentty passed, at thé instance of James, made Tt ddach ' 
~ to ‘prebch ‘in any Presbyterian conventicle whatever, and even ‘ 
to attend such-a conventicle in the open air.* The Eucharist | 
wag not, as in England, degraded into a civil test; ‘but no per-’ ° 
son could hold aby office, could sit in parliament, or could even. . 
vote. for a rnember of parliament, without subscribing, under 
the “sanction of an oath, a declaration which condémned in the ~ 
strongest ‘ternis’ the principles both of the Papists and of the ~ 
Covenanters.t ° —- . . 

fn the privy council’ of Scotland there were two parties cor- 
responding to the two parties which were contending against _ 
each other at Whitehall. William Douglas, Duke of Queens- 
berry, was lord treasurer, and had, during some years, been 
cousideted as: first minister. He was nearly connected by 
affinity, by similarity of opinions, and by similarity of temper, , 
with the tredsurer of England. Both were Tories; both were. - 
mén of “hot temper and strony prejudices; both were ready to 
support their master in‘any attack on the civil liberties of his 
people ; but both were sincerely attached to the Established _ 
Church. Queensberry had early notified to the court that, if 
any innovation affecting that church were contemplated, to such 
innovation he could be no party. But among his colleagues ., 
werd several men not legs unprincipled than Sunderland. In 
truth the couricil. chambér at Edinburgh had been, during a 
quartet of d century, a seminary of all public and private 
vices} and ‘some of the politicians whose character had been - 
formed therd* hud a peculiar hardness of heart and forehead to 
which Westminatér, even in that bad age, could hardly show 
any thing quite equal. ‘The chancellor, James Drummond, 
Earl’ of Perth, und his ‘brother, the secretary of state, John 
Lord Melfort, were bent on supplanting Queensberry. The ~ 
chaucellor had atready an unquestionable title to the royal fa- 
vor.:’ He had brought into use a little steel thumbscrew, which 
gave such exquisite torment that it had wrung confessions even — 
out of men on whom his majesty’s favorite boot had been tried _ 
in vain.} | But it was well known that even barbarity was not — 
80 suve.a'way to the heart of James as apostasy.’ To apos-' | 
tasy;' therefore, Perth and Melfort resortéd with a certain au- — 
dacious baseness which rio English statesman could hope to 
emulate. They declared that the papers found im the strong 

* Act Parl. May 8, 1685. .t Act Parl. Aug. 31, 1681. 

t Buenet, %. 564,_ IT 
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bo afi, Charles the Sprand, had converted, them. beth so the true / 
rath and they began to confess and to hear mass.*. How « © 
lit e@, conscience had to do with Perth’s change of religion.he. - 
amply proved by taking to wife, a few weeks later, in direat . 
sai of the laws of the church which he had just joined, a - 
lady who. was his cousin. gérman,, without waiting for a dispep: - 
safion. When the good pope learned this, he said, with acorn. - 
ang indignation which well became him, that he. wanted no .. 
such proselytes.t But James was more casily satisfied, The } 
apostates presented themselyes at Whitehall, and there received 
such, assurances of his favor that, they ventured to bring dircet 
charges against the|treasurer, ‘Chose charges, however, were 
B80 evidently frivolous that James was forced te acquit the ac- 
cused »ministér; and many, thought that the chancellor had 
ruined himself by his. malignant eagerness to ruin his rival, 
There were, some, however, who judged more correctly. Hal- 
ifax, to whom Perth expressed some apprehensions, answered 
wih asneer that there was no danger.. “Be of good cheer, 
my lord ; thy, faith hath made thee whole,” ‘The prediction 
was correct. Perth and Melfort went back to Edinburgh the 
real heads of the government of their country.t. Another 
member of the Scottish privy council, Alexander Stuart, Earl 
of Murray,, the descendant and heir of the regent, abjured the 
religion of which his illustrious ancestor had been the foremost 
chantpion, aod declared himself a member of the Church of 
Rome., Devoted as Queensberry had always been to the cause 
of prerogative, he could not stand his ground aguinst competi- 
tors who Were willing to pay such a price for the favor of the 
court... le bad to endure a succession of mortifications and 
hagnaasea sirmilar to those which, about the same time, began 
io imbitter she life of his friend Rochester. Royal letters 
came down authorizing Papisis to held offices without taking 
the test. The clergy were strictly charged not to reflect on 
he Ro an Catholic. religion in their discourses. ‘The chan- 
ec ie A oh himself to send the macers of the privy council 
round, to the fiw printers and booksellers who could then be 
found in Edinburgh, charging them not to publish any work 
without his license. Jt was well understood that this order was 
intended. to; prevent, the circulation of Protestant treatises. 
One honest stationer told the messengers that he had in his shap 
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“@ book which “reflected in very cdarse ‘terms on Popery, and 
begged tu’ know whether. he might sell it. They asked te see 
‘it; ahd he ‘showed them-a copy of the Bible.* A cargo of 
‘images, beads, crosses and censers arrived at Leith directed to 
‘Lord Perth.:: The importation of such articles had: long been 
“considered as illegal; but now the. officers of the customs al- 
‘loived the superstitious: garments and trinkets to pass.t Ina 
‘short time it was’ known that a Popish chapel had been fitted 
up in the chancellor’s house, and that muss was regularly said 
‘there. “The mob rose.. The mansion where the idolatrous 
“yvites were cclebrdted was fiercely attacked. The iran beys 
- which protected the windows were wrenched off. Lady Perth 
“und some of her female friends were pelted with mud. Qse 
“#foter’ was selzed, and ordered by the privy council to. be 
whipped. His fellows rescued him and beat the hangman. 
“The city was alt nizht in-confusion. The students of the Ugi- 
‘versity mingled with the crowd and animdted the tumult. Zeal- 
‘ous burghers drank the health of the college lads and confusion 
‘to Papists, and encouraged each other to face the troops. The 
troops: were already under arms. Conspicuous among them 
were’ Clavertouse’s dragoons, the’ dread and abhorrence of 


Scotland. They were now received with a .of stones, 
“which wounded an officer. Orders were given te fire; and 
-sé@veral citizens were killed. The disturbance wps serious; 


‘but the Drummionds, ‘inflamed by resentment and ambitien, | 

exaggernted it strangely. Queensberry observed that their 
- reports would lead ariy person who had nat been 4 witness of 
*-the tunrult to believe that a’ sedition as formidablefas that of 
' Musaniello had been raging at. Edinburgh. ‘They in return 
* aecused the treasurer, not only of extenuating the grime of the 
« insurgents, but of having himself prompted it, did all in 
: their power to obtain evidence of bis guilt. Onfof the ring- 
leaders, who had been taken, was offered a pardan if he would 

own that Queensberry had set htm on; but the religious 
‘ enthusiasm which had impelled the unhappy prigbner to crim- 
, inal violence prevented him from purchasing”his life by a 

calumny. He and several of his accomplice¢' were hangéd. 
. A soldier who was accused of exclaiming, dyfring the affray, 
. that be should like to run his sword through a Papist, was shot; 

and Edinburgh was again quiet; but the sufferets were regarded 


er | 
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das maetyrd ; “wnd-the 'Popish chancellor becime an: object: of 
‘mortal hatred, which in no'long time was largely pratified.* : 
1. Lhe King was much incensed. The news of the. tumult 
\tdached /him- when the queen, assisted by the Jesuits, had just 
“iumphed. over Lady Dorchester':and: her : Protestant allia. 
“The ‘maleontents should. find, he declared, that the only effect 
cofithe resistance offered to his will was.to make him more and 
“wore: resolute.t ' He. sent. orders’ to the Scottish couneil 'to 
-panish- the guilty with the utmost severity, and to make un- 
ceparing use: ofthe boot; a:machine of -which-he seettis te have 
“vetainéd a. most: pleasing recollection.t ‘He pretended ta-be 
ifully Son¥inced of the treasurer’s innocence, and wrote. to that 
‘thinister in ‘gracious words; but the gracious words.were. ag- 
xeonipanied- by: ungracious acts.. The Scottish treasury. was 
‘put nts commission in spite of the earnest. remodnsirances of 
Réchestér,’whd probably saw his own ‘fate: prefigured: in. that 
-ofhis kinsman.§ ‘Queensberry was, infeed, named first cam- 
‘iwissioner) and. ‘was made::president of the privy council ; but 
“his faHjthdugh thus broken; was still'a fall. He-was aleq re- 
“moved from the government of the castlé of Edinburgh, aad 
lwas-sacceeded in that confidential post. by the Duke-of Gerdon, 
-@Romian Cathotic.|| rt 
«+ And now @ letter. arrived from London fully explaining to 
— Ahe privy-eouncil-the’ intentions of the king. What-he-wanted 
“wds, that: the Romun Catholics. should be -exemptad from all 
-* laws -mposing penalties and: disabilities on- account of nongon- | 
‘formity, but that the. persecution of the Covenanters should go 
‘on without: mitigation.f{ ‘This: scheme eseountered strenuous 
‘oppésitiory in the.council... Sema members were unwilling‘to 
“ted the existing: laws relaxed Others, who. were by no means 
‘a¥érse ‘to some relaxation, yet felt that a would. be monstrous 
40 adit ‘Roman Catholics to the: highest bhonoxs of. the state, 
“and yet toileave unrepealed the act which made it death to 
‘(oo Fountainhall, Jan. 31, and Feb. 1, 168 es Gurnet, i, 678; Trials 
3 % David Mowbray and Alexander Keith, in the Collection of State 
;dmala; Bonrepaux, Feb. J+{- : 
4 t Lewis to Barillon, Feb. 4%, 1686, | 
i Fountainhall, Feb. 16; Wodrow, book iii. chap. x. sec. 9. “We 
i require,” his majesty graciously wrote, “that you spare no legal triat 
by torture or otherwise." 
§ Bonrepaux, Feb. 3 £, 1686. 
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attend a Presbyterian conventicle. ‘The answer of the board 
twas; therefore, less obsequious than-usuxl. The king in reply 
sharply reprimanded his undutiful councillors, and ordered 
three .of them, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir George Lockhart, 
and General Drummond, to attend him at Westminster. _Ham- 
iiton’s abilities and knewledge, thouzh by no means such as 
would. have sufficed to raise an obscure man to eminence 
appeared highly respectable in one who was premier. peer of 
Scotland and head of the princely house of Douglas. | Lock- 
hart hed long been regarded as one of the first jurists, logicians, 
and orators that his country had produced, and enjoyed also 
that sort -of consideration which is derived from large posses-' 
sions; for his estate was such as at that time very few Scottish, 
nobles possessed.* He had been lately appointed president 
of the court of session. Drammond, a younger brother of , 
Perth and Melfert, was commander of the forces in Scotland. 
He. was a loose and profane man; but a sense of honor which, 
his two kinsmen wanted restrained him from a public apostasy. 
He lived and died, m the significant language of one of his 
countrymen, a’ bad Christian but a good Protestant.t 
. James was pleased by the dutiful language which the three 
councillors used when first they appeared before him. He 
spoke highly of them to Barillon, and particularly extolled 
hart as the ablest and most eloquent Scotchman living. 
They: soon proved, however, less tractable than had been 
expected; and it was rumored at court that they had been 
perverted by -the company which they had-kept in London. 
Hamilton lived much with zealous churchmen; and it might 
be. feared that Lockhart, who was related to the Wharton 
family, had fallen into still wogse society. In truth it was 
natural that sfatesmen fresh from a country where opposition 
in any other form than that of insurrection and assassination 
had long been almost unknown, and where all that was not 
lawless fury was: abject submission, should have been -struck 
by the earnest-‘and: stubborn, yet sober, discontent which per- 
vaded Engtand, and should have been imboldened to try the 
el pluie of constitutional resistance to the royal will. They 
indeed declared themselves willing to grant large relief to the 
Roman Catholics; but on two conditions; first, that - similar 
indulgence should be extended to the Calvinistic sectaries; and 


ope 





© Barillon, April-3#, 1686; Burnet, i. 370. - 
+ The words are in a lettet of Johnstone of Waristoun. 
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secondly, that the king should bind himselfby-a'selémn preme 
p° not te attempt any thing to the prejudice of the Protestant 
religion. 

Both conditions were highly distasteful to James. He relue- 
fantly agreed, however, after a dispute which lasted séveral 
days, that some indulgence should be granted to the Presbyte- 
rians ; but he would by no means consent to allow them the 
full liberty which he demanded for members of his own come 
mimion.* ‘To the second condition proposed by the threé 
Scottish councillors he positively refused to listen. The Prot- 
éstant religion, he said, was false; and he would not give any 
guaranty that he would not use his power to the prejudice of & 
ialse religion. ‘The altercation was long, and was pot brought 
to a conclusion satisfactory to either party.t - 

The time fixed for the meeting of the Scottish Estates drew 
‘near; and it was necessary that the three councillota showd 
leave London to attend their parliamentary duty at Edinburgh. 
On this occasion another aflront was offered to Queensberry.: 
In the late session he had held the offiee of lord high commmis-' 
sioner, and had in that capacity represented the majesty of the 
absent king. This dignity, the greatest to which a Scottish 
. ‘ could aspire, was now transferred to the renegade 

tray. es 

‘On the twenty-ninth of April the parliament met at Edin- 
burgh. A letter from the king was read.’ He exhorted thel 
Estates to give relief to his Roman Catholic subjects, and 
offered in return a free trade with England and an amnesty for: 
politi¢af offences. A committee was appointed to draw up an: 
atiswer. That committee, though named by Murray, and 
cémposed of privy councillorg and courtiers, framed a reply, 
fall ‘indeed of dutiful and respectful expressions, yet maa 
indicating a determination to refuse what the king demanded. 
The Estates, it was said, would go as far as their consciences 
wotid allow fo meet his majesty’s wishes respecting bis subjects. 
of the Roman Catholic religion, These expressions were far. 





*'Séme words of Barillon deserve to be transcribed. They would . 
alane suffice to decide a question which ignorance and party spirit 
have done much to perplex. ‘Cette liberte accordée aux noricon- 
formistes a fait une grande diffieulté, et a été débattue pendant plu- 
sieurs jours. Le Roy d’Augleterre avoijt fort- envie que les Catho-' 
liques cussent seuls la liberté de )’exercice de leur religion.” April 
48, 1686. | 


+ Bexillon, April Jf; 1686; Cisters, April $4 39, Moy ys 
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Crown eatietsang the.chaneallor; yet, sugh:adthey were, eerwas: 
oreed to content hunaelf with.thena, and aveo..had some-diffe 
culty in persuading the parliament to adopt them. ‘Objectios: 
was taken by some. zealaus Protestants to the mention..made' 
of the Reman Catholic religion.. ‘There was no such. relzgion:: 
There was an idolatrous apostasy; which the Jaws qunisked: 
with she: halter, apd-to which it did not .become Christian “men 
to. give flattering titles. To call such a. superstition Catholic, 

a8. Jo. give up the whole question which was at issue ‘betweess: 
horse and the reformed churches, The .offer of a:-free tradec 
with. England was.treated,as an insult. .“ Our: fathers,” said 
one. orator, “sold their king for southern gold ;.and we-still lis: 
under.the reproach of that foul bargain. Let it not be maid of, 
us. that we bave sold our God!” Sir John Lauder of. Foun-. 


tainhall, onc of the senators of the College of Justice, suggested’. 


the words ‘tthe persons: commonly calied Roman: Catholics.”*. 
“ Would. you niekname shis.. majesty, ?”? exclaimed the cbancel- 
lor., The answer drawn by the committee. was carmieds but.a, 
large and respectable minority voted against the proposed: 
words as,too courtly,* It was remarked that the representas. 
tives of the towns were, almost to a man, against the 

ent. Hitherto thase members -had been of small account in 

@ parliament, and had generally been considered as the-.re- 
tainers of ‘powerful: noblemen. They now showed, for-the’ 
first time, an independence, a resolution, and a spirit of cén- 
_ bination which alarmed the court.t ey 
_The answer was so unpleasing to James, that he. did not 


suffer it.to.be printed in the Gazette. Soon he learned that. 


a law, suchas he wished to sce passed, would not even be 
brought in. The lords of articles, whose business was to draw. 
up the acts on which the Estates were afterwards to deliberatey 


were virtually nominated by himself. Yet even the lords of- 


articles proved refractory. When they met, the three privy” 
councillors who had lately returned from London took the Jead 
in opposition to the royal will. .Hamilton declared plainly. that. 


he could not do what was asked. He was a faithful and loyal: 
subject; but there was a limit imposed by conscience. “Con- 


science |” said the chancetlor; “conscience is a vague word, 
which signifies any thing or nothing.” Lockhart, who sate in 
parliament as representative of the great county of Lanark. 
struck in. ‘If conscience,” he said, ‘be a word without: 





aa 


* Fountainhall, May 6, 1686. t Ibid, June 15, 1686. 
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neening, wo will change it for another phrase; which, ‘T-hope, 
minbssomething. For consciénes let us put the fundamental 
laws: of Scotland.” These words: raised a. fierce debate. - 


. General Drummond, who represented Perthshire, declared that’ 


ha agreed with Hamitton' and Lockhart. Most of the bishops 
present took the same side.* —— 7 

dt was plain that, even in the committee of articlés, James 
could'nnt command a majority. He was mortified and igi- 

tated bythe tidings. - He held warm and menticing language,’ 
aad punished some of his mutinous' servants, in the hope that 
the rest would: take’ warning. Several persons were dismissed’ 
from the council ‘board. Several were deprived of. pensions, 
Which formed.an important part of their income. Sir George: 
Mackenzie;-of Rosehaugh, was the most distinguished victim.. 
He had long held the office of lord advocate, and had taken. 
sich & part in the persecation of the Covenanters that, to this’ 
day,he holds, in the estimation of the austere and godly’ 
peasantry of Scotland, a place not far removed fror the unen-- 
Viable, eminence occupied by Claverhouse. The legal -attain-: 
ments of Mackenzie were not of the highest orders but, as a 


= 





‘® Cittors, May 34, 1686. Oitters informed ‘the States that he had’ 
his intelligence from a sure hand. I-will tramsacribo patt of his gar-: 
tative. ‘It ig an amusing specimen of the piebald dialect in which 
the Dutch diplomatists of that age corresponded. _ 

“Des konigs missive, boven en behalven den Hoog Commissaris . 
sensprake, aen het parlement afgesonden, gelyck dat altoos gebruycke- 
lyck is, waerby Syne Majesteyt nu im genere versocht hieft de miti- 

sie der rigdureuse ofte sanglante wetten van het Ryck . Jeguns het-. 

ay in het Gencrale Comitée des Articles (a00 men het dger- 
nem) na ordre gestelt en gelesen synde, in ’t voter2n, den Hertog 
vat ifton onder anderen kilaer uyt seyde dat hy daertoe nict 
setide verstaen, dat hy anders genegen was den konig in allen voorval 
garouw te dirnen volgens het dietamen syner eonscientie: ’¥ gene 
reden gaf acn de Lorde€encelier dé¢. Grave Perta te semgen dat het.’ 
woort tonscientie niets en beduyde, en allecn cen individuym vagum,., 
was, waerop der Chevalier Locquard dan verder gingh ; wil man niet 
vétstaen dé betyckenis van het woordt conscientie, soo sal ik in forti- . 
tee ‘seggen dat ‘wy meynen volgens de fondamentale wetten van 
rye oe, oe ne , : . ro . _ . _ * 

There is, in the Hind Let-Loose, a cuxious passage to which I should. - 
hive given no credit, but dor this despatch of Citters. “They cannot... 
endure'so much as to hear of the name of conscience. Onc that was | 

acquaidt with the couneil’s humor in this point told a gentleman ' 


. that was gaing before them, ‘I beseech you, whatever you do, speak 


nothing of conscience before the lords, for they cannot abide to hear 


i rr nd a: Sar 
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i sigan qud.an-orator, he, stood high. in, the opinion, of 
_his -coyntrymen,; and. his,.renown, bad, spread .even (tothe 
“coffee-houses. of London, and, the. cloisters,,of Oxford,. ., The 
_remains of his.forensic speeches prave him to-have been.a.man 
-of parts, but are somewhat disfigured, by, ;what,he doubtless-. 
considered, as Cigeronian graces, interjections which show more 


-art than. passion, and elaborate amplifications, in which, epithet 
“rises, aboye epithet in, wearisome climax. He had, now, for 
the first time,.been found. scrupulous, He was, therefore, in 
_spite of all his claims on the, gratitude jof the government, 
y of his office, He retircd into, the country, and,seen 
-after went up to London for the purpose of clegning wen ; 
‘but was refused admission to the royal presence,* |. While.th 
king was thus. trying to terrify the lords of articles into, sul 
mission, the popular voice encouraged them to. persist. ; 
utmost ...exertions of the chancellor could not prevent) the 
-national sentiment, from expressing itself, through, the, pulpit 
-and the press, One tract, written with such boldness. and 
acrimony that no printer dared to put it in type, was widely 
circulated in manuscript. ‘The papers which appeared ont 
-other side. of the question, had much less. effect, though, they 
“were disseminated at the public charge, and though the. Seot- 
tish defenders of the, government were assisted by an, English’ 
auxiliary of great note, Lestrange, who had been sent downto ~ 
Edinburgh, and had apartments in, Helyrood House,t |.) >.) 
At Jength, afier three weeks of debate, the lords. of, articles 


i 
im | 


‘came to a decision. They proposed merely, that..Roman 
Catholics should be permitted to worship God in priyate_houses 
Without incurring any penalty ;,and it soon appeared that, far 
‘as this measure, was from coming up to the king’s demands and 
expectations, the Estates cither would nob pass it at all, or would 
pass it.with great restrictions and, modifications.) ) 4) fans 


_While.the contest lasted, the anxiety Lo Hongo) dma 
Every report, every line, from. Edinburgh was eagerly (de- 
youred.. One-day the story ran that Hamilton had given way. 
and that the government would carry eyery point. .the 

came. intelligence, that, the, opposition, -had_ rallied, and..was 
more, obstinate than-ever.,, At the most critical moment. orders 
were sent to the post-office that the bags from Scotland should 
be transmitted to Whitehall, During a whole. week nota 
single private letter from beyond the Tweed was dehweredin 
* Fountainhall, May 17, 1686. + Wodrow,, Tl7..~ .2-. , 
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BP Tn’ étir See uch ati initdfruption of communidatién 
“Would tow thé ‘whole isldnd’ into confusions but’ there was 
sthen so'Ittlé ‘tride’ and correspéndente Between’ England aiid 
“Séoflahd’that the inconveniencé was probably much smaller 
“thin has been often’ cteasioned in our own timé by a short 
“Gelay in “thé arrival of the Indian mail. While thé drdinadty 
‘chawnels df information were thus closed, thé crowd fA the 
‘galléries' of Whitehall observed with’ attention thé ‘count 

“nances of thé’ king and his ‘niinisters. It was hoticed, With 
greut satisfactin, that, after every express from the north, the 
‘enemies of the Protestant religion looked more and more 
Gels At length, to the general joy, it was announced that 
the struggle was over, that the government had been unable to 
eatry its measures, and that the lord high commissioner had 
‘adjourned the parliament.* aes . oe 
~ If James Hdd not Been proof to all warning, these events 
would ‘have sufficed to warn him. <A few months before this 
‘time the most obsequious of English parliaments had refused to 
submit to his pleasure. But the most obsequious of English 
parliaments might be regarded as an independent and high- 
spirited’ assembly when compared with any parliament that had 
‘ever sete in Scotland; and the servile spirit of Scottish parlia- 
ments was always to be found in the highest’ perfection, éx- 
tracted and condensed, among the lords of articles. Yet even 
the lords of articles had béen refractory. It was plain that 
all those classes, all those insfitutions, which, up to this year, 
had beet considered as the strongest supports of monarchical 
‘power, must, if the king persisted in his insane policy, be reck- 
‘oned as parts of the strength of the opposition. All these signs, | 
however, were lost upon him. To every expostulation he had 
one answer: he would never give way; for concession had 
ruined his father; and his uncdnquerable firmness was loudly 
applauded by the French embassy and by the Jesuitical cata 

*: He new’ ptéclaimed that he‘had been only tdo gracious whe 

Ke had condescended to’ ask the assent of the Scottish Estatés 
to his wishes. “ His’ prérogative would enablé him not only to 
protect those whom he favored, but to punish thosé who had 
‘crossed him. He was confident that, in Scotland, ns dispens- 
ing power would nut be questioned by any court of law. ‘ There 
was a Scottish Act of Supremacy which gave to the sovereign 
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such a control over the church as might have satisfied Her) 
the Eighth. Accordingly Papists wete admitted int créwds £6 
offices and honors. The Bishop of Dunkeld, who, as a lord of 
patliament, had opposed the government, was arbitrarily ejectéd 
from his see, and a successor was appointed. Queensberry 
was stripped of all his employments, and was ordered to remain 
. at Edinburgh fill the accounts-of the Treasury during his ‘ad- 
ministration had been examined and approved.* . As the repré- 
sentatives of the towns had been found the most unmanageable 
_ part of the parliament, it was determined to make a revolution 
in every burgh throughout the kingdom. A similar change had 
recently been effected in England by judicial sentences ; but 
‘fi Scotland a simple mandate of the prince was thought suffi- 
cient. All elections of magistrates and of town councils were 
prohibited ; and the king assumed to himself the right of fitting 
up the chief municipal offices.t In a formal letter to fhe privy 
council he announced his iritention‘to fit up a Roman Catholic 
chapel in his palace of Holyrood; and he gave orders that the 
judges should be directed to treat all the laws against Papists 
as null,on pain of his high displeasure. He, however, comforted 
the’ Protestant episcopalians by assuring them that, though he 
wus determined to protect the Roman Catholic Church aguinst 
them, hé was aunty determined to protect them agaiist any 
encroachment on the part of the fanatics. To this communi- 
cation Perth proposed an answer couched in the most servile 
terms. The council now contained many Papists; the Protcs- 
tant membets who still had seats had been cowed by the king's 
‘obstinacy and severity ;.and only a few faint murmurs were 
heard. Hamilton threw out against the dispensing power some 
‘ints which he made haste to explain away. Lockhart’ said 
that he would lose his head rather than sign such 2 letter as the 
chancellor had drawn, but took care to say this in a whisper 
which was heard only by friends. Perth’s words were adopted 
with inconsiderable modifications; and the royal commands 
were obeyed; but a sullen discontent spread through that 
minority of the Scottish nation by the aid of which the govern- 
ment had hitherto held the majority down.{ 


‘ 


When the historian of this troubled reign turns to Jreland, his 
task becomes peculiarly difficult and delicate. His steps — to 
borrow the fine image used on a similar occasion by a Roman 





. Fountaivhall, Juna.21, 1686. t Ibid. September 16, 1686.. 
7 Fountainhall, Sept. 16; Wodrow, II. x. 3. 
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Parst+- ard: om, the, skin. oruet of pabes, beneath which the dave 
in still, glowing, : The. seventeenth ¢entury has, in that unhappy 
eountry, left to the nineteenth a fatal heritage of’ malignant 
poarions . No, amnesty for the. mutual: wrongs taflicted by the 
con; defenders of Londonderry, and by the Celtic defendess 
of, Limeriek, has ever: been granted from ‘the heant by either 
mee, ‘To, this day a more than: Spartan haughtiness. alloys the 
mapy noble qualities which characterize the children of the 
wetors, while a; Helot feeling, compounded: of awe and hatred, 
is but too often discernible in the children of the vanquished. 
Neither of the hostile castes can justly be abaolved from blames 
but the. chief blame is dye to that. short-sighted and headstrong 
prince wha, placed in a situation in which he might have 
reconciled them, employed all: his power to inflame their erii- 
mosity, agd at length forced them to close in a grapple for life 
apd.feath..  - . , Lets 
‘The grievances under -whieh. the. members of his ‘church 
labored in. Ireland differed widely from those which he wos 
attempting to remove in England and Scotland. The Izish 
Statute Book, afterwards polluted by intolerance as. barbarous 
as that. of the dark. ages, then contained searee a single enack 
ment, and.not a single strmgent enactment, imposing any 
penalty. on Papists as. such. On our side of Sain George’s 
Channel every. priest who received a neophyte into the bosom 
af the Church of Rome was liable to be hanged, drawn, and 
quarrered. On the other side he. incurred no such danger. - A 
esujt who landed at Dover took his life in hie hand; but-he 
walked the streets of Dublin in security. Here no man could 
hold office, or even earn his livelihood as a barrister or a schoo 
master, withqut previously taking, the oath of supremacy ;: but 
in Ireland a. public. functionary was net held to be. under the 
necessity of taking that oath unlesa it were formally teridered to 
him.* ..therefore did not exclude from.employment any. 


person whom the government wished to promote, The sacre- 





"# The provisions of the'Irish Act of Supremacy, 2 Eliz, chap. 1, are 
substantially the same with those of the English Act of ‘Supremacy, 
1 Eliz. chap. 1 3.but the English act was soon found to be defective ; 
and. the, -lefeet was supplied. by a more stringent ect, 5 Elis. chap.-3. 
No such. supplementary law was made in Treland. That.the con 
struction mentioned in the text was put on the Irish Act of Suprem- 
acy, we are told by Archbishop King ; State of Ireland, chap. ii. sec. 
i ‘He calls ¢his construction Jesuitical ; but I cannot sde it fn that 
ight. ne res yO Eo , prot 
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by governing his vassals despotically, by keeping a rude harem, 
and by maddening or stupefying himself daily with strong 
drink.” Politically he was insignificant. No’ statute, indeed, 
excluded him from the House of Commons; but he had almost 
as lite chance of obtaining a seat there as a man of color has 
of being chosen a senator of the United States. In fact only 
one Papist bad been returned to the Irish parliament since the 
Restoration. ‘The whole legislative and executive power was 
inthe hands of the colonists; and the ascendency of the ruling 
caste was upheld by a standing army of seven thousand mep, 
on. whose zeal for what was called the English interest full 
reliance could be placed.t+ re 

On, a close scrutiny it would have been found that neither 
the Inshry nor the Englishry formed a perfectly homogeneous 
budy. The distinction between those Irish who were of Celtic 
blood, and those Irish who sprang from the followers of Strong- 
bow and De Burgh, was not altogether eflaced. ‘The Fitzes 
f#ometimes permitted themselves to speak with scorn of the Os 
god Macs; and the Os and Macs-somelimes repaid that scorn 
with aversion... In the preceding generation one of the most 
powerful of the O’Neills refused to pay any mark of respect to 
a Roman Catholic gentleman of old Norman descent. ‘The 
aay'that the family has been here four hundred years. No 
‘matter. -I hate the clown as if he had come yesterday.” } It 
geems, however, that such feelings were rare, and that the feud 
which had long raged between the aboriginal Celts and the de- 
‘generate English. had nearly given place to the fiercer feud 
wich separated both races from the modern and Protestant 
GQODY. : 
1. The colony had its own internal disputes, both national and 
religious. ‘The. majority was English; but a large minority 
came from the south of Scotland. One half of the settlers 
‘belonged to the Established Church ; the other half were Dis- 
senters. But in Ireland Scot and Southron were strongly 
‘bound together by their common Saxon origin. Churchman 

* King, chap. ii. sec. 8. Miss Edgeworth's King Corny bélongs 
to a later and much more civilized generation; but whoever has 
atudied that admirable portrait can form some notion of what King 
Corny’s great grandfather must haye been, 

tT King, chap. iii. sec. 2. 

{ Shendan MS.; Preface to the first volume of the Hibernia 
St 1690; Secret Consults of the Romish Party in Ireland, 
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and Presbyterian were strongly bound together by their com: 
mon Protestantism. All the colonists*had a common lar 
qnd a common pecuniary interest. They were surrounded b 
common enemies, and could be safe only by means of commod 
precautions and exertions, ‘The few penal laws, therefore, 
which had been made in Ireland against Protestant Noncoft- 
formists, were a dead letter.* ‘The bigotry of the most' pike 
Churchman would not bear exportation across St. George’ , 
Channel. As soon as the Cavalier arrived in Freland, and 
found that, without the hearty and courageous assistance of Tits 
Puritan neighbors, he and all his family would run immitent 
risk of being murdered by rapparees, his hatred of Puritanism, 
in spite of himself, began to languish and die away. {ft was 
remarked by eminent men of both parties that ‘a Protestant 
who,,in Ireland, was called a high Tory would in England 
have been considered as a moderate Whig.t ‘ 

The Protestant Nonconformists, on their sidé, endured with 
more patience than could have been expected the’ sight of the 
most absurd ecclesiastical establishment that the world has cvet 
seen. Four archbishops and cighteen bishops were ‘employed 
jn looking after about a fifth part of the number of'Churechmen 
who inhabited the single diocese of London. ‘Of the parochial 
clergy a large proportion were pluralists, and resided at a dis 
lance from their cures. ‘There were some who drew from 
their benefices incomes of little less than a thousand a year, 
without ever performing any spiritual function. ‘Yet this mon- 
strous institution was much less disliked by the Puritans settled 
in Treland than the Church of England by the English’ secta- 
ries, For'in Ireland religious divisions were‘ subordinate’ to 
national divisions; and the Presbyterian, while, as a theologian, 
he could not but condemn the established hierarchy, yet lodked 
on that hierarchy with a sort of complacency. when ‘he’ totf 





a” 


_* “There was a free liberty of conscience by connivance, though 
not by the law.”— King, chap. fii. sec. 1. ie eee 
+ ‘In « letter to James found among Bishop Tyrrell's :papens; and 
dated Aug. 14,.1686, are some remarkable expressions. ‘There are 
few or none Protestants in that country but such as are joined with 
the Whigs against the common enemy.”’ And again: “Those fhat 
posed for Tories -here’’ (that is, in Englimd) “ publicly espousé the 
ig quarrel on the other side the water.” Swift said the sane 
thing to King William a few years later: ‘*I remember when I was 
last in England, I told the king that the highest Tories we had with 
us would make tolerable Whigs there.” — Letter concerning the 
Sacramental Test. os : - 
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sidered it as a sumptuous and ostentatious trophy of the vic- 
tory. achieved by the great race from which he sprang.* 

?Thus the grievances of the Irish Roman Catholic had hardly 
_ apy thing in common with the grievances of the English Roman 

Catholic. The Roman Catholic of Lancashire or Staffordshire 
had only to turn Protestant; and he wasat once, in all respects, 
on a level with his neighbors; but, if the Roman Catholicg 
of Munster and Connaught had turned Protestants, they would 
’ still hava continued te bea subject people. Whatever evils 
the Roman Catholic suffered in England were the effects of 
harsh legislation, and might have been remedied by a more 
liberal legistation. But between the two populations which 
inhabited Ireland there was an inequality which legislation had 
net caused and could not remove. The dominion which one 
of those. populations exercised over the other was the dominion - 
of wealth over poverty, of knowledge over ignorance, of ciyil- 
ized ever uncivilized man. 

James himself seemed, at the commencement of his reign, 
toi be. perfectly aware of these truths. The distractions of Ire- 
land, he eaid, arose; not from the differences between the, 
Catholics and the Protestants, but from the differences between 
the Irish and the English.t The consequences which he | 
shduld have drawn from this yust proposition were sufficiently 
obvious ; but unhappily for himself and for Ireland he failed to 

eive them. 

J£ only national animosity could be allayed, there could be 
litde doubt that religious animosity, not being kept alive, as in 
E d, by ervel penal acts and stringent test acts, would of 
I fade away. To assuage a nationa] animosity such es 
that which the two races inhabiting Ireland felt for cach other 
eoukd not be the work of a few years. Yet it was a work to 
which a wise and good prince might have contributed much; 
and James would have undertaken that work with advantages 
such as none of his predecessors or successors possessed. At 
onée an Englishman and a Roman Catholic, he belonged half 
to the ruling and half to the subjeet caste, and was therefore 
peeuliazly qualified to. be a mediator between them. Nor is it 





« The wealth and negligence of the established clergy of Ireland - 
are mentioned in the strongest terms by the Lord Lieutenant Claren- 
dom, 8-most unexceptionable witness. 

+ Clarendon reminds the king of this in a letter dated March 14, 
Fes. “It certainly is,” Clarendon adds, “a most true notion.” 
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dificult to trace the course which he ‘ought to. have pees 
He ought to pays detcrmined that the existing settlement of 
ldnded. property should be inviolable ; and. he ought to have: 
afnounced fhat determination in socks a manner as. effectually- 
to quiet the anxiety of the new proprietors and. to extinguish. 
atly wild hopes whieh the old proprietors might entertain, : 
Whether, in the great wansfer of estates, injustice had or Kad_ 
not been committed, was immaterial. That transfer, just or 
ubjust, had taken place so long ago that to reverse it. wauld be. 


io unfix the foundations of society. There naust be a time: 
of limifation to all rights. After thirty- five years of actual.. 
possession, after twe nty- five years of possession solemnly guar-; 
alitied by s statute, aller innumerable leases and releases, morte. 
wives and deyises, it was too late to search for flaws in titles.. 


Nevertheless something might have been done to heal the» 
laeerated feelings and to raise the fallen fortunes of the. Irishs. 
gentry, ‘The colonists were iu a thriving condition. They 
had ‘greatly improved their property by building, planting, and: 
fencing. The rents had almost doubled within a few years 3" 
trade was brisk; and the revenue, amounting to about three’ ' 
hundred thousand pounds a year, more than defrayed all the. ° 
charges of the local government, and afforded @ surplus which : 
was remitted to Engiand. There was no doubt that the next’ 
parliament which should meet at Dublin, though representing - 
almost exclusively the English interest, would, in return for the 
king’s promise to maintain that interest in all its legal rights, have: 
willingly granted to him a very considerable sum for. the: purs -{ 
pose of inde emnifying, at least in part, such; native-familias as-*: 
had been wrongfully despoiled. - lt was thug that in our. own.::: 
im fé the Frenc ‘2 TOVE Liana nt P iit an end .to the disputes rc ore) 
fendered by the most extensive confiscation that ever.:took: 
pice in Tourope. ak d thus, if James had been’ guided by.thes 


nye of his most lo ya | Protestant councilors, he would have: 2 
atleast greatly mitigate d one of the. chief evils which. alilicted. ©) 
Ireland, * Bree Od 


Flaving done ie. he should have labored to eaale the» 
hostilé races to each other by impartially protecting. the rights -- 
and Yestraining the excesses of both. He should have punished, 
with-ebaal severity tlic native who indulged ‘in the license of... 2 

ne : 3 





. git 
ri atrénaly recommended this course, and 3 was of opinio 


that the Irish. parliament mene do. ite part--‘See his-féttcr-to Ora~?* 
mond, Ang. 28, 1685. 
oe 
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barbarism, and the colonist who abused the strength of civil 
ization. As far as the legitimate authority of the crown 
extended,—and in lreland- it extended far;—no man who 
was qualified for office by integrity and abilty should have 
beén cotisidered as disqualified by extraction or by creed for 
ahy public trust. It is probable that a Roman Catholic king, 
With ah ample revenue absolutely at ims disposal, would, with 

éut' much difficulty, have secured the codperation of the 
Romar’ Catholic prelates gnd priests im the great work of 

fecdnciliation, Much, however, must still have been left to the 
_ healing influence of time. The native race would stll have 
_ had to learn from the colonists industry and forethought, the 
arts of life, and the language of England. There eould not 
be Equality between men who lived m houses and men who 
lived in sties, between men who were fed on bread and men 
who were fed on potatoes, between men who spoke the noble 
fongue of great philosophers and poets and men who, with a 
perverted pride, boasted that they could not writhe their mouths 
inte chattering such a jargon as that in which the Advancement 
of Lewrning and the Paradise Lost were written.* Yet it is not 
iireasonable to believe that, if the gentle policy which has 
been described had been steadily followed by the government, 
all distinctions would gradually have been effaced, and that 
there would now have been no more trace of the. hosthty 
which has been the curse of Ireland than there is of the equally 
adéudty. hostility’ which once raged between the Saxons and 
thé Normans in England. _ 

”’ Unhappily James, instead of becoming a mediator, became 
the fiercest and most reckless of partisans. Instead of allay- 
ing the ‘animosity of the two populations, he inflamed it toa 
height before unknown. He determined to reverse their rela- 
tive position, and to put the Protestant colonists under the feet 
of the Popish Celts. To be of the established religion, to be 
of the’ English blood, was, in his view, a ‘ispsli Beaton for 
civil and military: employment. He meditated the design of 
apain confiscating and again portioning out the soil of half the 
island, and showed his inclination so clearly that one class was 
soon agitated by terrors which he afterwards vainly wished to 
soothe, and the other by hopes which he afterwards vamly 


_ * Is was an O'Neill of great eminence who said that it did not 
-beedme him to writhe his mouth to chatter English. Preface to the 
first volume of the Hibernia Anglicana. ae 


_ - 
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Wishedtalrpetsain.«.' Baty-this weie- the ataallest: post of bien 
and- madness) He deliberately resélved, eat meray to give? 
thevabaniginal -inbabitants of; ireland. ibe: antite: possassinn-96. 
thet oun country, but also to-uae then ‘Ae hig:ingtfunmpsts hay 
setting “up arbitrary ‘government in ; ad. | The qxeptrwag 

such aa might.hawe,beem foreseen. .."The: colonists tamed te 
bay with, she , stubborn. bandihood, of. theiz race. . The mother 
country justly: segarded:thein cauee as her own.-:, Than,oama,a 


' desperate struggle for .a ipemendous siske.:.; Every. thing dest 


te nations was ‘wagered on both sides;..nox cad we jisEly- 

either . the Irishman.-or>the. Englishupae: fos obeying, da. 'that 
extremity, the law. of seli-presarvation, The, contest wag -tergis 
hle, but. short. _The weaker went down, - His. fate svas‘ervels 
and yet for the oruelty with which he was tsemed -thane- was, 
not indeed a, defence, but an excuse; fer, though he suffered 
all shat tyranny cowld iefiict, he suffered pothing that-he would 
not hergself have inflicted. The effect of the ingane attempt-te 
subjugate England by means of Ireland-was, that the Irish 
heeame hewers.of wood.and drawers of water to the. Kaglish, 
The old proprietors, by their effort to. recover what they had 
lost, lost the greater part of what they had.yretained. The 


momentary .aacendency of Popery produced sueh.a serigs.of 


barbarous jaws against Popary as made the. statute book of 
beeland. a praverb of infamy throughout Christendom. Such 
were, the. bitter fruits. of the pelicy of James.. 

We. have seen that ane of his first acts, after: he became 
king, was to recall Ormond from Ireland. ,Ormend was the 
heat of tha English interest in that kingdom ;. he was firmly 
attached to the Protestant. religion; and his power far exeqeded 
thet of an ordinary: viceroy : fixst, because he was in. ragk and 
wealth the greatest of the--coloniata, and-egcondly,. beennes he 
was not only the chief of the-civil administration, but alse cour 
manter.of the ferces. -The kiag-was not at. that tine dispesed 
to: commit the goverament whelly-to Irish. hands. He had, 
indegd, been heard to: say that .a _Dative. vieeroy would sqen 
become an independent sovereign.” For. the present, thene- 
fore; -he determined to divide the power which Ormond had 


I the Souact Pavan Loatht tauthaonh, 
.©. Sheridan M mong the Stuart Papers. 1 onght, to: ackaowk 





" edge the courtesy with which Mr. Glover y assisted me in my search 


for this valuable manuscript. ‘James appears, from the instructions 
‘whieh he crew for his son in 1692, to have retained tozthe hist*the 
wotiin that Ir gould. not ‘without- danger. be intrusted.te aa Irish 
lord lieutenant. veg ee ae vase dhs dahon 4 ¥ veal 
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possessed, to intrust the'citil: administration to dn English end : 
fotestant lord Jiewtenant, and to give the command of thke- 

army to.an Irish and Roman Catholic general: The-lord let 
tenant was-Clarendon; the general was:T'yrconnel. ‘ : 

‘Tyreonbel sprang, as has already been sand; from one of: 
these: degenerate: families ef the pale- which were popularly’: 
classed with the -aboriginal population of: Ireland. He some-. 
times; indeed, in his rants, talked with Norman haughtiness of” 
 the-Celtic barbarians ;* but all-his sympathies were really with 
the natives. The Protestant: colonists he hated; and- they 
returned his hatred. Clarendon’s inclinations were very dif-"' 
fenants but he was, from temper, interest, and principle, am 
obsequiows courtier. His spirit was- mean; his circumstances 
were embarrassed; and -his mind ‘had. been deeply imbued with 
the. political: doctrines which the Church of England: had‘in that 
age. too assiduously taught. His abilities, however, were not’ 
contétnptible:; and, under @ ‘good king, he would probably have | 
been.a respectable viceroy. 

About: three quarters. of a year clapoed between the reeall 
of. Ormond and the ‘arrival of Clarendon -at Dublin. . During 
that: interval the king wes répresented by a board of lords 
justices; but the military administration was: in Tyrconnel’s 
. hands. Already the designs of the court began gradualty to 
unfold themselves. A royal order came'from Whitehall: for" 
disarming the population. - This arder Tyrconnel strictly exe- . 
cuted as respected the English, Though the country: was © 
infested by predatory bands, a Protestant gentleman could 
scarcely obtain permission to keep a brace of ‘pistols. The - 
native peasantry, on the ‘other. hand, were suffered to retain 
their weapons.t The joy of the colonists was therefore. great, ': 
when at length, in December, 1685, Tyrconnel was summoned 
to London, and Clarendon set out for Dublin. “But it soon 
appeared that. the government was really directed, not at Dub- 
lin, but in London. Every mail that crossed St. George’s 
Channel brought tidings of the boundless influence which Tyr 
corinel’ exeycised on Irish affairs. It was said that he was to be 
a maryuess, that he was to be a duke, that he wes to have the 
command of the forces, that he was to-be int’sted with the 
task of remodelling the army and the co alts of justice.f 





* Sheridan MS. 


“ + Clarendon to Rochester, Jan: -18, 1688; ‘Secret Consults of the 
Romish Party in Ireland, 1690. 
t Clarendon to Rochester, Feb. 27, 1638: 
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Usrentioke was bitterly mortified at finding himself a sabordie: 
nav member of that: administration of which he had expected’ 
to ‘be the head. He complained that whatever he did was mis-* 
represented by his detractors, and that the gravest tesolutions®! 
touching the count ich “he red were adopted at 
Westrmnster, made Town to the’ public. discussed ‘at coffee. :' 
heuses, communicated in’ horidreds of private letters; eorne’ 
weeks before one hint had been given to the lord lieutenant. -’ 
His own personal dignity, he said, mattered little; but: it wus!! 
no inght: thing that the representative of the majesty of: ‘the!’ 
throne should be made an object of contempt ‘to the péople.*” 
Pamic spread fast among the English when they found that the” 
vieeroy, their fellow-countryman and fellow-Protestant, was © 
unable to extend to them the protection which they had~ 
expected: from him. ‘They began to know, by bitter expe-!’ 
rience, what it-is to be a subject caste. They were-harassed:: 
by the natrves with accusations of treasor: and sedition. This” 
Protestant had corresponded with Monmouth; that Protestant « 
had said something disrespectful of the king four or five 'yenrs 
ago, when the Exclusion Bill was under discussion ; and ‘the’ 
evidence of the most infamous of mankind was ready to subs‘! 
staittate every charge.’ ‘The lord: lieutenant expressed his ' 
apprehension that, if these practices were not stopped, there’ 
would soon be at Dublin a reign of terror similar to that which’ 
he had seen in. London, when every man held his life and ' 
honor at the mercy of Gates and Bedloc.t ne 
Clarendon was soon informed, by a concise ‘despatch ‘from - 
Sunderland, ‘that it had been resolved to make without delay a° 
complete change in both the civil and the ‘military’ government -. 
of ireland, and to bring a large number of Roman Catholics - 
instantly into office. His majesty, it was’ most ungraciously ” 
added, had taken counsel on these matters with petsons mote:. 
competent to advise him than his inexperienced ‘jord lieutenant”: 
could possibly be.f _ sores 
Before this letter reached the viceroy the intelligence which. 
it contained had, through many channels, arrived im freland. 
The ‘terror of the colonists was extreme. Outnumbered as | 
they were by the native population, their condition would be 





* Clarendon to Rochester- and Sunderland, March 2, 168%, and to 
Rochester, March 14. 
+. Glarendon to Sunderland, Feb. 26, 168§, 
t Sunderland to Clarendon, March 11, 1682: 
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pitidble: indeed.:if) tbe: native -pelpalation : ware tebe. ames} 
agesest: thems with the whole..powes of- the. state; and nothing, 
less -than this .was threatened’. The. English . ishabitanta, of 
Jubii . each -other.in the atreets with. dejected...looke s 
Qn the: business was suspeaded.. Land owners. hese} 
tenetl to sell theiz estates. for whatever. could be. got, and toi: 
remit:the puechase money ta: England... Traders began to call 
in fhole debts and to. make preparations ‘for. retiring from bust; 
.The alarm.soon affected the revenve.* Clarendon; 
atiampted to: inspiye the dismayed .settlers with a. onnfidence:: 
which he. was himself far.from.feeling.. He assured them that, 
their ipropertiy‘would be held. sacred,,.and: that; to hia .certaim’? 
kopwiedge, the king was fully determined to: maintain the act> 
of! settlement which guarantied their right to the soil. But his, 
letters to England were mm a very different strain. He ven- 
tured even to expostulate with the king, and, without. blaming 


hia. majesty's intention of eraploying .Roman Catholics, ex-1 
pressed.a. strong opinion that the Catholics who might 
be:omployed should be Englishmen.t 


‘Fhe reply of James was dry and cold. He declared. thes 
he had no intention:of. depriving the English colonists of: their. ; 
land, dut:that he regarded a:large portion of them as his.enes i 
mies,and: that, ‘since .he. cansented to leave so much property | 
in-the hands of his;emeusies, it was the more necessary that tlie;; 
chal and mailitary administration should. bein the hands of his. 

sends.f 

, Aceordingly. several Roman. Catholics. were sworn of the» 

nvy council ; and orders were sent to corporations to admit. 
‘Catholies to municipal advyantages.§, Many officers of 
.herarmy weve arbitrarily. deprived of their, commissiona and - 
of.'theiv:bread. --It:was to.no purpose that the lord lieutenant.: 
ptehded the cause of some wham he knew to be goed soldiers. 
and. loyal subjects. Among them were old Cavaliers, wha had. 
fought bravely for monarchy, and who bore the marks of hon-.; 
orable.wounds. . Their. places wese supplied by men. who had: 
ne. reeommendation but their religion. Of the new captains. 
and iigitenants, it was said, same had. heen cowherds, some: 





ae 


# @larendon to Rochéston, Match 14, 168% ; _ 
+ Olarondon to James, March 4, 1688+ . “y 
James to Clarendon, April 6, 1686." 
i Sunderland to Clarendon, May 22, 1686; Clarendon to Ormond, 
May 30; Clarendon to Sunderland, July 6,11... - . : 
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fectmen, sored moter mareodeys i “nome tad’ been so used to; 
wear brogues ey stumbled. shuffied about strangely. 
in their mihtary jack boots.: Not a few of the officers who: 
wero disbarded took refuge in the Dutoh service, and enjoyed, | 
fear years later, the pleasure-of driving their successors before ) 
them ia ignominious rout through the waters of the Boyne.* » 

‘ The‘distress and aldrm of Claréndon was inereased by ‘news: 
which reached him through private channels. Without his:dpsii 
probation, ‘wifhout Ins knowledge, ‘preparations were. making: 
for ‘arming and drilling the. whole Cekic population of. thes 

of which he. was the nominal governor. Tyreonnel: 
fort: London directed the design; and the prelates of -his: 
Crerch ‘were bis.agents. Every priest-had .been instructed to.: 
prepare an exact list of all his male parishioners capable of: 
bearing drms, and tu forward it to his. bishop.t “ 
cit had already been rumored that Tyrconnel would soon: 
return to Dublin armed with extraordinary and imdependent: 
powers; and the rumor gathered strength daily.. The lerd , 
lieutenant, whom no insult could drive to resign the pomp and: 
emoluments of his place, declared that he should submit cheer- 
fully to-the royal pleasure, and approve himself.in all things ai! 
fanhful and obedient subject. He had never, he said, in his‘ 
life, had any difference with Vyrconnel, and he trusted that noi 
difference ‘would now arise.{ Ctarendon appears not. to have. 
recollected: that there had once been:a plot to ruin the fame of - 
his innocent sister, and that in that plot Tyrconnel had. bone: 
a.chief part. This is not exactly one of the injuries which 
high-spirited men most readily pardon. But, in the wicked _— 
court where the. Hydes had long. been pushing their fortunes! 
sich: injuries were easily forgiven and forgotten, not from. mag: 
nanimity or Christian charity, but from mere baseness and want. 
of moral sensibility. In June 1686, Tyrconnel .came.. His; 
commission authorized him only to command the treops; buts 
he brought with him royal instructions touching all parts of the? 
administration, and at once took the real government: of thev 
island into his own hands. On the day afterhis arrival he ex: 
plicitly said that commissions must be largely given to Roman. 





* Clarcndon to Rochester and Sunderland, Jane 1, 1686; to:-Rech- 
ester, June 12; King’s State of the Protestants of Ineland, ohap. ii. 
wec. 6,7; Apology for the Protestants of Ixeland, 1680.. -. 

#Qiarendon t6 Rechestex, May 15, 1686. ; 

¢ Ibid. May 11, 1686... _ ... 
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Catholily omeera; and that'ivoin’ must bé’ made Tor them by Mie" 
missing more Protestants. “He pushed on the remodelling ‘of 
the’ aiviy eagerly and indefatigably. ‘It was indeed the only ~ 
part. of ‘the functions of a cotnmander-in-chief which he, was.” 
compétent 'to"perform ; for,'though courageous’ in’ brawls and'” 
duels, ‘he Knew nothing of military duty.‘ At the very first’® 
re¢iew whith he held it'was evident to all'who were near to 
him that he did not Know how to draw up a regiment.” “‘T'o * 
turri Englishmen out and to ‘put Irishmen in was, in his view, the” 
bezinntiing and the'end of the administration of war. 'He had * 
thé tiwolence to cashier the captain of the lord lieutenant’s own" 
body guard’; nor was Clarendon aware of what had happened” 
till he saw a Roman Catholic, whose’ face was quite unknown * 
to tim, escorting the state codch.t’ The change was not con-' | 
findd to the offieers aloae. The ranks weré completely broken’ 
up‘and recomposed. Four or five hundred soldiers were turned ‘~ 
out of a single’ regiment chiefly on the ground that they were ° 
below the ‘proper stature. ‘Yet the most unpractised eye at’” 
onee ‘perceived tliat they were taller and better made men than © 
their successors, whose wild and squalid appearance’ disgusted ° 
the 'béhbMers.t Orders were given to the new officers that nd 
mah of thé Protestant religion was to be suffered to enlist. ’- 
— The recruiting parties, instead of beating their drums for vol- ~ 
unteers at fairs’ and markets, as had been the old practice, ' 
repaired to places to which’ the Roman Catholics were in the ‘’ 
habit ‘of making ‘pilgrimages ‘for ptirposes of devotion. Ta a‘ 
few Woeks the general had introduced more than two thousand"~ 
natives “into the yanks; and the people about him confidently’ 
affirmed that’ by Christmas day not 4 man of English race’ 
would be teft in the whole army.§ °° 7 = 
On all ‘questions’ which arose’ in the privy council, Fyreonnet"” 
showéd' sithilar violence and partiality. John Keating, chfef"'" 
justice ofthe Common Pleas, a man distinguished by ability, '¢ 
integrity, and loyalty, represetited with great mildness that per- '” 
fect eqaality was all that the genetal could reasonably ask for’ - 
his own chureh. The king, he said, evidently meant that no 
mar fit ‘for poblie’trest should be exeludéd' because he was a ° 





* Clarendon to Rochester, Jane 8, 1686. 7 “ .* 

t Secret Consults of the Romish Party in Ireland. .: - - 

{ Clarendon ta Rochestes,; June 26 and July 4, 1686; Apology for - 
the Protestants of Ireland, 1489. - ‘ 

§ Clarendon to Reoheator, July 4, 22, 1686;.Sunderinnd, July 6% - 5 
to the King, Aug. 14. = coat LT Taw tg 
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meni ic, and.that no myn upfit- for public. teas should 
x: | 


, use he was a Protestant. Tyrconnel immre- - 
diately hegan to curse and swear. “I do not know what to - 
say to that; 1 would have all Catholics in.” * The; most judir . 


cieus. Irishmen of his own religious persuasion were dismayed 
at. his rashness, and ventured to remonstrate with him; but he 


drove them from him syith imprecations.t His bratality was - 


such that many thought him.mad. Yet it was less strange than 


the shameless volubiljity, with which he uttered falsehoods. He - 
had long, befors earned the nickname of. Lying Dick Talbot; : 
Vhitehall, any wild fiction was commonly designated. 
as-one of Dick Talbot's truths, He now dajly proved that he. - 
was, well entitled to this unenviable reputation. Indeed in him - 
acy was almost a disease. He would, after giving ordexs - 


and, at 


me 
for the dismission of, English. officers, take them into his closet, 
assime. them of his confidence and friendship, aad implore 


Heayen to confound him, sink him, blast him, if he did not . 
take good care of their interests. Sometimes these to.whor . 
he had. th ten himself learned, before. the day cleged, - 


that he h iered them.{ , 


On his arrival, though he, swore savagely at the Act of Sete. 


tlement, and called the English interest a foul thing, a roguiah 
thing, and a damned thing, he yet pretended to be conyinecd 


that the distribution of property could not, after the lapse of ae | 


many years,,be altered.§, But, when he bad been a few weeks 


at Dublin, his language changed. He began to harangue veher 
oly at the councj 


his master’s sanction ,to this fatal project, National feeling still 


struggled feebly against superstition in. the mind. of James. He . 


wagan Englishman: he was an English king; and he could 
hot, without some misgivings, consent te the. destruction of the 
Foust colony that England had ever planted. The lish 

man Catholics with wham he was in the habit of taking 
counsel were almost, unanimous in fayor of the Act of Seitle; 
ment. . Not only the honest and moderate Powis, but the dissc- 
lute.and headstrong Dover, gave judicious and patristic advice. 





* Clarendon to Rochester, June 19, 1686, 
t Ibid. June 22, 1686. 


Sheridan MS. ; King’s Stata of the Protestants of Ireland, chap. 


ii. sec. 3, sec. 8. There is a most striking instanco of Tyrconnet’s ino 


pudent.mendacity in Clarendon’s letter to Reehsster, July 22, 5686. , 


§ Clarendon to meer a June 8, 1686. 
1 


: board on the necessity of giving -back. the 
land to the old owners. _ He had not, however, as yet obtained .- 
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Tyréentel- could -hardly hope to:counteract at a distance the 
effect which such advice must produce on the royal mind, He 
determined ‘to plead the Gause of his caste in person; and aec- 
cordingly he set out, at thé end of August, for England, 

' His presence and his absence were equally dreaded by the 
lerd-Heutenant. It was, indeed, painful to be daily browbeaten 
by an enemy; but it was not less painful to know that an ene- 
my: was daily breathing calumny and evit counsel .in the royal 
ear. Clatendon was overwhelmed by manifold vexations. . He 
made -a ‘progress’ through the country, and found that he was 
every where treated by the Irish population with contempt, 
‘Fhe Roman Catholic priests extiorted their congregations to 
withheld from him all marks of honor. The native gentry, 
instead of coming to‘ pay their respects to him, remained ‘at 
their houses. The native peasantry every where sang Exse 
songs in praise of Tyrconvel, who would, ‘they doubted not, 
soon return to complete the humiliation of their oppressors.® 
The viceroy had scarcely returned to Dublin, from his. une 
pleasing tour, when he received letters which informed him 
that he had incurred the king’s serious displeasure. His majé 
esty —- 30 these letters ran —- expected his servants not only to 
do what he commanded, but to'do it from the heart, and with 
a cheerful countenance. The lord lieutenant had not, indeed, 
refused to coéperate in the reform of the army and of the eivil 
administration ; ‘but his codperation had been reluctant and 
perfunctory. His looks had betrayed his feelings; and every 
body ‘saw:that he disapproved of the policy which he was em, 
ployed to carry into effect.t In‘ great anguish of mind he 
Wrote to defend himself; but he was sternly told that his de- 
fence was not satisfactory. He then, in the most abject termy, 
declared that he would not attempt to justify himself, that he 
fequiesced’ in the royal judgment, be it what it might, that he 
prostrated himself in the dust; that he implored pardon, that of 
all penitents: he was -the most sincere, that he should think it 
glorious to die in his sovereign’s cause, but found it impossible 
to'live under his sovereign’s displeasure. Nor was this mere 
interested hypocrisy, but, at least in part, unaffected slavishness 
and poverty of spirit; for in confidential letters, not meant for 
the royal eye, he bemoaned himself to his family in the same 





* Clarendon to Rochester, Sept. 23, and Oct. 2, 1686; Secret Con- 
suks of the Romish Party in ireland, 1600. 
+ Clarendon to Rochester, Oct. 6, 1686. 
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Si: Fie wos miserable ;“he was drushed'; the wrath ofthe 
Kiig was’ insupportable ; if that wrath could not'be ‘mitigated, 
hf would ‘not be worth having.* The poor man’s terror ‘ine. 
creased When he febrned that it had been determined at White- 
Kall to recatl ‘him, arid’ to appoint; as his successor, his rival 
aid cikimniator, T'yrconnel.t Then fora time the prospect 


“seemed fo clear; the king was'in better humor; and during ‘a 


few days’ Clarendon’ flattered himself that his brother’s: inter 
eession had prevailed; and that’the crisis was passed.t° = 

“In trith the crisis was only’ beginning. While Clarendon 
was tryitiz to leah on Rochester, Rochester was unable longer 
6 support himself: ‘As’ in ireland the elder brother, though 
rétdining the guard of honor,'the sword 'of state, and the title 
of Excellency,’ had ‘really beer’ superseded by’ the commander 
of'the fUtces, so in England the younger brother, though hotd- 
ity the white ‘staff, and walking, by virtue of his high office, 
before thee greatest’ hereditary nobles,was fast sinking into -e 
mere financial clerk. ‘he patliament was again prerogued fo 
4 distarit ‘day, in opposition to the treasurer's known wishes. 
He was not even told that there was to be another prorogation, 
but'was ‘left ‘to learn ‘the news from the Gazette. The reat 


. ditection of affairs had‘ passéd to the cabal which dined with 


Sunderland: on Fridays: “The cabinet met only to hear the 
despatches from foreign ‘courts'read ; nor did those despatches 
bofitay any thing which ‘is not known on the Royal Exchange. 
For all: the English envoys had received orders to put into'the 
official letters onty the common talk of antechambers, and to 
téserve ‘important secrets for private communications which © 
were: addressed to James himself, to Sunderland, or'to Petre.§ 
Yét'the ‘victorious fa¢tion was nof content. The king was ass 
stiréd, by those whom’ he most trusted,'that the obstmacy with 
whith ‘the nation opposed his designs was really to be imputed 
& Rochester. : How could: the ‘people believe that ‘their-sove. 
reign was unalterably resotved to persévere in the course on 
which he had entered, when they saw at his right hand, osten- 
ably first in power and trust among’ his counsellors, a man who 
Aotoriously regarded that coutse with strong disapprobation ? 





¢ Clarendon to the King and to Rochester; Oct. 23, 1686. 

t Clarendon to Rochester, Oct. 29, 30, 1686. 

t Ibid. Nov. 27; 1686. . 
4 paillon, Sept. 49, 1686; Clarke’s Life~of James the Second, 
iL, 99, art vee yo 
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Beery step: which hed ‘been ‘taken with Ue object oP Hutte 
the. Church of “England, and of elevating the Church ‘of -Roitie’ 
had bean: opposed ‘by the treasurer. True it was thet, when 

he had. found opposition vain, he had gloomily sulimitted, nay, 
that he had sometimes even assisted in carrying into effect: the 
very ‘plans. against ‘which he had most earnestly contended. 
True it.was that, though -he distiked the ecclesiastical edmnis- 
sion, he had consented to be a: commissioner. True it was that 
he had, while declaring that he could see nothmg. blamable m 
tha.conduct-of the Bishop of London, voted sullenly and rehie- © 
tantly for thesentence of deprivation. But this was not enough. 
A prince, engaged in an enterprise so important and arduous 
as that on which James was bent, had a right to expect from his 
fivst minister, not unwilling and ungraciogs ‘acquiéscénce, but — 
zealous and strenuous cooperation. Whilc such advice ‘was 
daity gives to.James by those in whom he reposed confidence, 
be recuived, by the penny post, many anonymous letters filled 
with malignant calumnies against the lord treasurer. . This mode 
of attack had been contrived by nel, and was in perfect 
harmony with every part of his infamous life.* wu 

. The king hesitated long. He seems, indeed, te have-really 
regarded, his brother-in-law with personal kindness, the efféct 
of near affinity, of long and familar intercourse, and of many: 
mutual good offices. It seemed probable that, as long’ 
Rochester contimued to submit himself, though tardily and ‘with’ 
mattrmurs, to the royal pleasure, he would continue to be i 
name prime minister. Sunderland, therefore, with exquisite 
- QunMing, suggested to his master the propriety of asking the 
only proof of obedience which it was quite certain that Roches 
.ter never would give. At present, —such was the language 
of the artful secretary, -— it was impossible to consult with the 
first of the king’s servants respeeting the object nearest to. 
the king's heart. It: was lamentable to think that religious 
pregudices should, at such a conjuncture, deprive the govert- 
ment of sach valuable assistance. Perhaps those prejudi 
might not prove insurmountable. Then the deceiver whiepeted 
that, to his knowledge, Rochester had of late had some misgiv- 
ings about the points in dispute between the Protestants and 
Catholics.t This was enough. The king eagerly caught at 
the hint. He began to flatter himself that he might at ohce 








_ © Sheridan MS. . 
' + Clarke's Life of James the Second, ii. 100. 
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| 
ape: from :the-disngrpeable. ity of rémdving a fried 
Apa gycure ap, able ‘eondjutor for the great work h'was.in 
pogress. . He was.also elated by the hope that he might. have 
te. merit and the glory of saving a fellow~eseature ftom pers 
dition. . _Hae:geemis, indeed, about this time, to have been-seimedl 
wih aa, unusually violent fit of zeal for: his religion: and -this 
the. more nemaskable, because he shad just relmpeed, after & 
short. interwal of self-restraint, into debauchery. which all Chris 
ne condemn. a sinful and ine id elderly. maa 
4 au. agreeable young wife,.is regaided even-b 
of.the.world. ag disreputable. : Lady Dorchester.-had hi 
fon Dublin, and: was again the king’s mistress.. Her seturh 
vas politioally of-no importanee. She had,.learned :by:expes 
nence.the. folly: of attempting. to-save her lover from the der. 
suction, to which he was running headlong, ‘She therefore 
sufared: the Jesuits to guide his political conduct; and they$.in: 
mom, suffered. her to wheedle him owt of nsoney.. She: wos; 
however, only. one af several abandoned women: «bo st thiw 
tme shared, with, his. beloved church, the dominion over him 
mnd.* He seems t¢ have determined-to. make. some amends — 
for neglecting -the welfare.of his.pwn seul by takiag care ef the 
sous of ethers. -He set himself, therefore, to. labor, with nest 
geod will, bak with the good will of a coanse, stern, and arbitras 
mind, for the: conversion of his kinsman.. Every audsenos: 
Which-the treasurer obinined was spent in. argumerts ebout thei 
athority-of the Church aad the worship of images. | Rochester: 
was firmly resolved. not.to abjure his religion dut-he: had no: 
ssple about ,erepleying in -self-defence artifices.ae discrediamo 
hle,as. thoae'wikich had been. used ageinst-him: He affected tw 
spenk: like a: man whose.uand -was‘not made up,. professed: 
if desirous-ta: be enlightened.if he wae.in-error, borrewed 
Fopish..boplan, aard .Jistened with eivility.to Popish:: divinesit 
He. had, seyewal, interviews with, Leybusn, the -viear apostolins! - 
wih. Geddes, the. chaplain and almenan.of the queda dowagery 
aad With Bonaventure Giffard, o. theologian trained to. polemica: 
inthe achoals of Douay.. dt was that there should :be a1 
formal disputation: between these doetats and some’ Prbtestant: 
dergymen- - The king -told Rechester to choose atry: ministers: 
fs the Hetablighed Chureh, with: twoexceptions. The .pro-) 
sited persons wéfe Tillotson and Stillingfieet.. Tillotenn, the! 
most popular preacher of that age, and in manners the most 


* Barihon,, Sept. di 19865. Bonxepaux, Jane 4, 4687. 
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wher these réscarthes'wéte over, it Would. be desirable to have 
‘mpother: conference. .Then he complained bitterly that all the 
stows: Was -apprized of what ought to have been carefully con- 
-oraléd, and that some: persons, who, frdm their station, might 
he-euppdsed to: be well informed, reported strange things as to 
Abel royal intentions. “ It.is whispered,” hs said, “ that, if i do 
pt do-as 'your majesty would have me, J shal not be suffered 
to eantinne ii my present sfation.” The king said, with’ some 
goneral.cxpressions of kindness, that it 'Was difficult to preveat 
ope ‘feo talking, and that loose reports were not to be Pe- 
-gar ‘Ehese vague phrases were not likely to quiet the 
‘partarhed mind'‘of ‘tha minister. His agitation became violent 
werd hé began to-plend for his place as if he had been pleading 
for his fife. :+*"Your majesty sees that I do all in my power to 
obey you. ° Indeed I will do all that I can to obey you in every 
thing. | | will derve ‘you in your own way. Nay,” he cried, in 
an.apony of baseness, “1 wil do what! can to believe as. you 
awould hitve ms: But do not let‘me be told, while I am trying 
‘tt bring my-miitd te this, that, if I find iz imnpossible to comply, 
demust lose all. - For I must needs tel ‘your majesty that there 
ate other vonsiderations.” ‘O, you must needs,” exclaimed 
tid: dem, ‘with en oath. . For a single word of honest and m 
soiind, escaping in the midst bf all. this abject supplication, was 
siffficient to ‘move his anger. +} hope, sir,” said poor Reched- 
ter,“thet I do not you. Strely your majesty could ndt 
think wit of me if I did not say so." The king recollected 
diimeelf, protested that he was not offended, and advised the 
sreasurer rn ‘disregard id idle Tumors, and fo ¢onfer again with 
dane’ bod: Giffard. 
<"Afler this ¢orversation, a fortnight elapsed before the deci- 
sive blow fell. “Phat formight Rochester passed in intriguing 
and imploring: ‘He attempted to interest in his favor those 
Roman Catholits who had the gréatest influence at court. He 
vest 10t,°he’ sdid, renounce ‘his ‘Own feligion ; but with that 
ein 6 “fésorvation, ke would “do ‘all ‘that they could desiré. 
Tadeed,if'he right otily keép his’ place, they should find that 
ihe Botlld He ‘rriore useful to them as a Protestant than as one of 
their own communion.t His wife, who was on a sick-bed, had 
already, it was said, solicited the honor of a visit from the much 
Anjured queen, and had attempted to work on her majesty’s 





wich kw From Rochester's Minutes, Dec. 4, 1686. 
+ Barillon, Dec. 3§, 1686. Ss  N moat 
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dealings mk%: !BapthesHydes ahansd theadb ed in 
maitic * Petre cregatéed: therm with peeuliaromalevotence, aad 
ws Menton ther ont’! On the eveniigof the wenn tewnth 
{of Bocember, the ‘earb was: called: into the royal closet: . vkiutes 
owas smusiially diseom , dmiveven shed tears... Dhe-eced- 
osdn;: indeed, «could: not -bat-calt ap‘ sme sevdilsetiony: which 
boagiht wall :soften, evenahard heart.) He-oxpressed disc repret 
ahee his: duty. made:it inipossible for ‘him ta mdulge-his private 
‘pavtiahities. | It was: absolately- nedessary, - he wend,” thet: thos 
-who'had the-ehref divection of his affairs should partake his. 
spinions and feelings. fHeowned that.he had véry grear pes- 
sonal obligations to Rochester, and that no ‘fault could be found 
with dhe wey ta which the. financial business had lateby beon 
done; -but: the offee of Jord treayarer was of such: high ini- 
‘portance that; in general,-it ought not to-be intrusted toa singte 
‘petsos; sad’ conld not safely be intrusted bya Roman Catholic 
dang: to. person’ zealous: for the Chuich of England - + ‘Think 
sbétter of it, my lord,” bé continued. “ Read again the papess 
.ftom. ray brother's box. '.I-will give you: a little: more time) fer 
‘consideration, tf you desire 4.” ‘Rochester saw that all was 
ever, ard that-the wisest: course left ta. bien was to ‘mike chip 
retreat with as winch money:and as! much ceedities possible. 
‘He succeeded in-beth objects. -He: obtained a pension of four. 
-thdusahd pounds 4 year-for two lives:on: the post-office. . He — 
‘had many great sume out of-the estates of teatons, and carried 
with him in partievlar Grey's bond for forty thousand posads, 
and:a-grant of all the ‘estate whieh the crown had in: Grsy's 
extensive preperty.{ No person had ever quitted office on 
terms so advantageous. To the applause of the smeere friends 
of the Establighed Church Rochester had,-indeed, very slender — 
clauns:- To save his place he hed sate in-that tribunal. which 
had been illegally created for the purpose of pesacating her. 
Tp save his: place he had given a dishonest vote for. degrading 
ene of her. most eminent ministers, had .affected. to douht: her 
erthodoxy, had-listened with.the outward show of. decility.te 
‘4eochers whoe-ealled her. schismetical. and hevetical, and sha 

offeredto cooperate-strenueusly with her deadliest engmics i 





+ # Bamot, i 684. - a 
» At Boprepaux, 5— 7 1687... , 
. Jane f° Dec. 80 
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their ddsigns agdinet-her. - Bhe highest praise ta whieh. He :wasi 
entitled was.this,:that_he had sheunk from the ing wi 
edmess-and -baseness, of publicly abjarmg, for lucre, the religion, 
inewhinh he:had beea: brought. up,-which he believed, to be true; 
and of which he.had long made an-ostentatieus .profession., 
¥et: he was. extelled by.the great body of churchmen as if he: 
had: beew the: bravest and purest of martyrs. ‘The Old and New. 
Pestaments, the Martyrologies of Eusebius and of Fox, were: 
ransacked to find. parallels for hia heroic piety. He was Dan-. 
ied im the den.of lions, Shadsach im. the fiery-farnace, Peter in, 
the: dimgeon of Herod, Pau at the bar of Nero, Ignatius in the, 
amphitheatre, Latimer. at the stake. Among the many facid 
whieh prove that tha: statdard of honor and virtue among: the, 
public» mdn-of'.that age was. low, the admiration. excited by. 
Reichester’s constancy is, perhaps, the mest decisive. .-: - 
In bis fall he dragged. down: Clarendon. On the seventh of . 
January, 1687, the Gazette annaunced to the people af-Loa- 
dew that the treasury: was put into commission. Qn the eighth, 
serived at Dublin's despatch formally signifying thet in a month: 
- "Beroosnel aould assume the government.of Ireland. It was, 
net-withoat great difficulty that this man had surmounted the, 
mimereas inpediments whieh stood in the way of his ambition., 
Terenas well: known: that the extermination of the English.colony: 
in:-bieland-was.the object on which his heart.was set. He had,, 
_ therafore, to overcome some scruples. in the royal mind. He 
had.to. sarnnount the opposition, not merely of ail the Protestant, 
members of the government, not: merely of the moderate and, 
respestable treads: of tee Roman Catholic body, but even of . 
several members:of the Jesuitieal cabal.* Sunderlaad shrank. 
frorit the thouglit of an ‘Irish revolution, religious, political, and, 
social: ‘Ea:the queen Tyreonnel was persanally an object of ., 
aversion., Powis was: therefore suggested as the man. bast. 
qualified. fer ithe: vieeroyalty. He was of illustrious.birth; he: 
wee @ smeeve Roman Catholic; and yet he was generally | 
allowed -by.candid Protestants to be an-- honest. man-and a .gaed , 


1 


© Biltiop Multtrly th ¢ letter to Bishop Tyrrel says, “Never 4- 
Cathelic-or other English will ever. think. or make a crore nor suffer 
the king to make a step for your restauration, but leave you, as you 
were hitherto, and leave your enemies over your heads: nor is there 
any Englishman, Catholic or other, of. what quality. or degree soever 
alive, that will stick to sacrifice all Ireland for to save the least in- 
tevest, of ‘his own in England; and would as willingly see all Ireland 
over inkahited Wy English of whatsoever religion as by the Irish,’ 
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Kegielirsian: « Sil opposition, howéver,: yielded ta Tyneonnels: 
enérey arid cumming. Ee, fawned, .buitied, and: bribed ides 
fatigebly. :Petre’s help: was seoured by flattery. Sondevieandb 
was -phed at! once with promises and ‘menaces; | Am: immeseai 
price was pffered for his support, ma jess:thaw. and aimuity ofr 
five thousand: pounds a year from treland, redeemable by pay4 
ment. of! fifty thousand pounds down. .1f this :propesal: werai 
Tejected, Tyrconnel- threatened: te jet-the :kihg known that the 
lord: provident had, at:the- Friday dinners, described :his. mayenty 
asia fool whoimust be governed: either by a woman ar: by Bi 
priest. - Sunderland, péde.and. trembling, offereil to procure. for 
Pyrconel supreme ovilitary:commaad, enormous appointmdnta,s 
any thing: but tle vioevoyalty ; but: all camppounse was -rejectw 
ed; and. it was. secessary. to yield. - Many of Madena ‘besaelf:; 
was not frea-from sepicten of:cormuptien. - Tbare: was in -kionel. 
dea avenowned cham..of.:péaris; which was yalubd ot tén 
thoustnd pounds: It: had belonged ‘to-:Prince :Rupert, .and byt 
hit had been lef to Margaret’ Hughes, a courtesan: whe) 
towards-the close of-his life, had exercspd a beundlass-cuapires 
over him. Tyrecnnel loudly ‘bgasted -that- with. this cham hal 
had purchased the: support of the. queen.:.. here: wera: thosey:. 
however, who sugpected that this stery was one: of. Dsek Dal 
botte truths; aad that it had ae more: foundation: than.the calamsi 
niew which, twenty-six years before, he bed myented1o hlaekbni 
the: fame. of Anne Hyde. To the Reman Catholic: courtiers: 
genérally he spoke.of the ancertain tenure by: which they held! 
offiees,: honers, and emoluments. The: king might -die . tox: 
nierrow, and might leave them ati the mercy of - a -hostle: 
government and a‘ hostile rabble... But, if the-eld faith could: 
be made dominant in Ireland, if the Puotestant interest .in that’ 
country could be. destroyed, there would still be,.im the worse 
event, ‘an ‘asyluay at hand. to which. they: might retrest,:ands 
where they might either negetinte or defend: themselves:with: 
advantegs. ~Ai Popish priest was hired with the promise of they 
mitre of Waterford ‘to preach:.at Saint: dames’ Saget the dts 
of Settlement +. and-his heard with 
by the, English partof the -suditory,-wes.npt yatheut itp fect. 
‘Ehe. stzuggle. which. patriotiom. had - for..a; time; mai 
against bigotry in the royal mind was at: an end. “There is! 
vork to be done in Ireland,’ ” said James, * ‘which no’ > Eng isti” 
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1 AB obstacles were at: length temoved ; upd’ in Febniliry, 
£667; Tyrconnel began. to rule his :netive: country -with: the 
Powes ‘aad appointments of lord: lreutenant; bas with the hem- 
tithe of ford deputy, Ho i 
His arrival spread dismay through the whole English pop- 
wation. Clarendon was atcompanied, or speedily: followed, 
stross St.:George’s Channel, by a large proportion of the most 
‘respectable inhabitants :of ‘Dublin, gentlemen, tradesmen,! and 
‘artificers.' Itnwas said that fifteen hundred families emigrated 
in-atew days. ‘Lhe -panie-was not wnreasonable. The work 
of pmting the colonists down under the feet of the nhtives-went 
rapidly of: :In-a short time’ almost every privy coonciller, 
judge, sheriff, mayor; alderman, and justice of the peace wasa 
Celt and a‘Roman Catholic. - It seemed: that:things would ‘soon 
be rige fora generat election, and that a House of Commons 
bent on abrogating the Act of.Settlement would easily be 
ussernibled.* ‘“Phose whe ‘had- lately been the: lords ‘of- th 
iskaid now cried‘ out, inthe bitterness of ‘their souls, that thoy 
had betome a prey anda laughing-steck to their own serfs-arid 
mibnialy; thas houses were bummed and cattle stolen with impu- 
my yothat. the new soldiers roamed: the country, pillaging, i- 
sulting, ravishing, maiming, tossing: one Protestant ‘in a bi 
tying up another by the hair and. scourging him’; that:to appeal 
tothe daw was vain; that ‘{rish judges, shovifis, jaries; and wit- 
esses were atl m a: league to save Irish criminats ;. and that, 
even: without an act of. parliament; the whole evil: would soon 
change hands; for that, in every action of ejectment tried 
under- the administration of ‘T'yrconnel, judgment -had- been 
given for the native against the Englishman.t 
While Clavenden was at Dublin the privy seal -had: ‘been ia 
the hands of commissioners. His friends hoped that it would, 
ort ‘his retutt to London, be again delivered to him. But’ ttie 
king aftd the Jeduitical cabal had determined that the disgrace 
of the Hydes should be complete. Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
a Roman Catholic, received the privy seal. Bellasyse, a Ro- 
man Catholic, was made first lord of the treasury ; and Dover, 
_another Roman Catholic, had a seat at the board. The appoint- 
ment of a ruined gambler to such a trust would alone have 





® Sheridan MS. ; Oldmixon’ 8 Memoirs of Ireland; King’s State 
of the Protestants of Ireland, particularly chapter iii.; Apology for 
the Protestants of Ireland, 1689. 

t Seerct Consults of the Romish Party in Ireland, 1690. ~ 
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sufficed’ to disgust the public. ‘The dissolute Etherege,’who 
shen resided at Ratisbon as English enyoy, could not’ refrain 
-froea expressing, with a-aneer, his hope that hie old’ boom com- 
panion, Dover, would keep the king’s ‘money better there his 
own.* 

| The dismission of the two brothers is a great epoch in the 
reign of Jammes.. From that time it was clear that what he 
teally wanted was not liberty of!cohscience for the miembers of 
:bia;owm church, but liberty to persecute the members of other 
thurches. Pretending to abhor tests;-he hail himself + 
atest. He thought -it hard, he thought it monstrons, that-able 
ead loyal men .showd be excluded from the ‘publie service 
solely for being Roman Catholics. Yet be had himself turned 
out of office a treasuger, whom fie adantted ‘to -be beth loyal and 
able, solely for betbe a'Protestant: ‘The cry was, that‘a general 
-proscription was ‘at -hahd,-nnd that every public: functionary 
‘must mako ‘up Ins: mind to dose his soul er to'losé his place.t 
‘Who indeed: could hope to stand where the Hydes had fallen ? 
(They: were the brothére-m-law of: the king, the uncles and 
natural: guardians of his ‘children, his frrende from early youth, 
-his steady ¢ adherents‘in adversity: and péri, his: chsequious sere 
‘vets since: he had béen onthe throne. ‘Their sole crime wes 
their religion; and for this crime they: had been discarded. in 
great perturbation men began to look rdundfor help y and soen 
all-eyes were fixed: oi: one whom a raré concurrence beth of 
personal qualities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed ‘out ts 
the deliverer.- 


' 





* London Gazette, Jan. 6, and March 14, 1 sf Beli 8 Diary, 
Mareh 10. Etherege’s letter to Dover isin the 
t “Pare che gli animi sono inaspriti della vece che ‘care wre peril 
pepola, d’ esser cacciato il detto minigtro per nqn essere Cattoliga, 
percih sali al esterminio de’ Protestanti.” ~ Adda, Trip i 1687. 
.11* , 
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Tx place which William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, 
occupies in the history of England and of mankind is so great 
that it may be desirable to portray with some minuteness the 
strong lineaments of his character.* = rot 8 
He was now in his thirty-seventh year.: But, both in: bedy 
ead in mind, he was older than other men. of the same -ape. 
Indeed, it might be said that he had never been yoang. His 
eNiernal appearance is almost as well known to Us as to‘his 
own captains and councillors. Sculptors, painters, and medal- 
lists exerted their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his 
features to posterity; and his features were sch ae no ertist 
oould fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never de fo?- 
Botten. His name at once calls up before-.us a slender and 
feeble frame, a lofiy and ample forehead, @ nose curved :like 
the beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in bright- 
hess and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen brow, a 
firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, 
severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged.toa 
happy or a good-humored man, ut it indicates, in-a manner 
not to be mistaken, capacity equal to the most arduous enter- 
prises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or dangers. 
~ "Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of 
a great ruler; and education had developed those qualitiés in 
no common degree. With strong natural sense, and rare forte 
of will, he found himself, when first his mind'began to open, a 
fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great but de- 
pressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and indefi- 





lL. * The chief materials from which I have taken my description af 
the Prince of Orange will be found in Burnet’s History, in Temple’s 
‘and Gourville’s Memoirs, in the Negotiations of the Counts of 
“Estrades and Avaux, in Sir George Downing’s Letters to Lord 
‘Ohancelléy Clarendon, in Wagenaar’s voluminous History, in Van 
. Kamper’s Karakterkunde der Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis, and, ahove 
.@ll, in Wilkiam’s own confidential correspondence, of which the Duke 
of Portland permitted Sir James Mackintosh to take a copy. ' 
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nite pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the 
oligarchy, then supreme in the United Provinces. The com- 
mon people, fondly attached -during a century to his house, 
indicated whenever they saw him, in a manner not to be mis- 
taken, that they regarded him as their rightful head. The able 
and experienced ministers. of the reépupli¢, mortal enemies of 
-his name, came every day to pay their feigned civilities to him, 
and to’ observe the progress of his: mind. ‘The first movements 
ref his- ambition -were-.carefially watched; .every .u 

word uttered -by hum was ueted down; nor had be near :him 
‘ny adviser on whose judgment reltance could, be: placed. 
vile'was scarcely fifteen years old: when all the:damegtics who 
were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any share.of his 
sconfidence, were. remened from under bis oof by the jealous 
agoverament. He remonstrated with.epergy beyond his. years, 
but ia vain. . Vigilant-observers saw the tears more-than ence 
a#ise.inithe eyes ef the young, state prisoner. His health, vatu- 
wally delicate, sank for atime. under the empetions which. his 
desolate situation had.produced. Such situations bewilder and 
wanerve the seak, but.call forth.all. the ‘strength ef. the sixrang. 
Surtowaded by. snares in which an ordinary youth would have 
-perished, William learned to tread at once warily and firmly. 
before he reached manhood whe knew how; to keep 


secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry and guarded answers, 


hew to conceal all passions under the same show of grave 
Aranquillity. Meanwhile,-he made little proficiency in fashiona- 
ule or: literary.accomplishments. The manners of the Dutch 
nobility of that. age wanted the. grace which was found in -the 
highest perfection among. the gentlemen of l’rance, and which, 
fa an inferior degree, embellished the Court of England ; and 
his. manners were altagether Dutch. Even his countrymen 
thought him blunt, To foreigners he soften seemed. churtish. 
jn his intercourse with the .warld in general he appeared 
ignorant. or negligent of those arts which double the value of:a 
favor, and take, away the sting.of a refusal. He was little 
interested in letters or science: The discoveries of Newton 
and Leibnitz, the poems of Drydén and Boileau, were unknown. 
tohim, ‘Dramatic performances tired him; and he was glad 
4o turn away from the stage and to talk about public affairs, | 
while Orestes was raving, or while Tartuffe was pressiny 
Elvira’s hand. He had, indeed gsome ‘talent for sarcasm, 

not seldom employed, quite unconsciously, a netural rhetorie, 
quaint indeed, byt vigorous and original. He did not, bew- 
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wer, in the least affect ‘the character of a wit or of axl orator 
_ His: attention had been confined to those studies which form 
strentious and sagacious men of busitiess. From a child he 
Hstened with interest when high questions of alliance, finance, 
‘atid war were discussed. Of geometry he learned as much as 
4was-inecessary for the construction of a ravelin or a hornwork. 
‘OF lahguages,’by the help of a memory singularly powerful, 
de “learned: as: much -as was necessary to enable him to com- 
‘prehend and answer without assistance every thing that’ was 
‘paid to‘-him, and every letter which ‘he ‘received. The Dutch 
wes his‘own tongue. He understood Latin, Italian, and Span- 
dele. He spokeand wrote French, English, and German, 
dreleganily, it’ is ‘true, and inexactly, but fluently and intelligt- 
My No ‘qualification could: be more important-to @ ‘man. 
whose fife was to be passed in organizing ‘great alliances, and 
Sf conimunding armies assembled from different countries. — - 
5:\QGne-elass of ‘philosophical: questions had been foreed on his 
‘atiefitién by cireumstarces, and seems to have interested him 
Yieré-than might have been expected from his general char 
eter, -Amony the Protestants of the United Provinces, as 
tnéong the Protestants of our island, there were fwo great 
religious parties which almost exactly coincided with two greet 
Holitieat parties. The chiefs of the municipal oligarehy were 
Ariminians, and: were conmoenly regarded by the multitude as 
tle better than Papists.: The Princes of Orange had gener. 
dity been ‘thé patrons of the Oalvinistie divinity, and owed no 
sitall part ef their popularity to their zeal for the doctrines of 
biéction atid‘ final perseverance, a zeal not always enlightened 
‘Rivewledge or tempered by humanity. William had beet 
reftilly instructed from a ¢htld in the theological system to 
Which his family-was attached, and regarded that system with 
evén'-more-than the partiality which men generally feet fora 
hereditary faith. : He had ruminated’on the great enigmas which 
had: been discussed’ in the Synod of Dort, and had found in the 
bhiistere: and-infiexible logic of the Genevese school something 
which ‘suited his intellect and ‘his temper. That example of 
fiitol@ratied, indeed, which some of his predecessors had set, he 
fever imitated.'- For all persectition he felt a fixed aversion 
Which he avowed, not ‘only where the avowal was obviously 
i¢, bat on oecasions where it seemed that his interest 
would have beet: promoted by dissitmulation or by silence. 
film’ theological .Opimiens, however, were even morte decided 
those’ of -his' antestors. ' The-tenet of predestination was 
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the.. keystone .of hig. seligion.. He even declared that if he 
were to abandon that tenet he must abandon with it alt belief 
in a superintending Providenae, and must became a mere Epi 
eurean, Except in this single instance, all the sap of his vig- 
orous mind was early drawn .away- from the speculative to-the 
practical.: .The faculties which are necessary-for the canduot 
of great affairs ripened in him at-a time of life when they-hage 
scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. Since Octavius 
the world had seen no such instance of pregocious states 
ship.' Skilful diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty 
observations which at seventeen the: prince made on publi¢ 
affairs, and still more surprised to see the lad, in situgtions' iA 
whieh he might have been expected to betray strong passion, 
preserve a composure ag imperturbable aa their qwn. Ag 
Righteen he sate. among the fathers of the commonweakh, 
gTAVe, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among them... At 
jwenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed anthe 
head of the administration. At twenty-three, he was renowned 
throughout Europe as a soldier and a politician. . He had, put 
domestic factions. under his.feet; he was the. soul of a mighty 
coalition ; and he had contended ‘with honor in the field against 
some of the greatest generals of the age.. 
- His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a 
slatesman ; but he, like his great grandfather, the.silent prince 
who founded the Batavian commonwealth, oceppies-a far higher 
place among statesmen than among warriors. T'be event .of 
battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities-of a rome 
mander ; and it would -be peculiarly unjust to apply. this. test 
to William ; for it was his fortune to be. almost always 
to captains who were consummate masters of their art; ‘and to 
troops far superior in discipline to his own, -Yet there is 
reason to believe that he was by no means. equal,.as a general 
in the field, to some who ranked far below'him in ‘inteHacjual 
powers. To,those whom. he, trusted he spqke.on. this-epbjact 
with-the. magnayimous frankness of .a man who. bad.dene.greas 
ipings, and yborcould well afford to acknowledge. some. da» 
figiencies. He had never; he said, served -an apprenticeship 
* tothe zmilitary profession. He had been placed, thle stil] , 
,a$ the. head of an army,, Among his officers there. 
een-pong,.competent to, instrugt him.. Tis own, blunders. 
their .consequences had been :his qaly lessons. .. 1 
give,” he.once exclaimed, “a good: part af my canine 0 
geryed a fai campaigns under the Prince of "Condé hefore ;| 
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hed::td command..against him.” It is not improbable. thet dae 
eircumstance which prevented William from ‘attaining any 
eminent. dexterity in strategy may have been favorable to the 
general vigor of his intellect. If his battles were not those of 
a great tactician, they entitled him to be .called a great man, 
No slisaster could for one moment deprive him of his firmness 
or of.,the entire possession of all. his faculties. His defeats 
were repaired with such marvellous celerity that, before his 
eremies;had sung the Te Deum, he wes again ready for con; 
flict; nor did .his. adverse fortune ever deprive him of the 
perpect.and confidence. of his soldiers. That respect and con: 
fidence.he. owed -in--no small, measure to his personal courage, 
(ourage in/the degree which is necessary: to carry a soldias 
without disgrace through-a campaign is possessed, or might, 
under. proper training, be acquiréd, by the great majority of 
mpa. But cousage like that of William is rare indeed. . He 
was proved by every test;.by waz, by wounds, by painful and 
depressing. maladies, by raging seas, by the imminent and 
consiemt risk of, assassination,:a risk which has shaken very 
strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even the adamanting 
fortitude..of Cromwell. Yet none could ever discover what 
that. thing was which the Prince of Orange feared, His. ad; 
yisers.gould with. diffieulty induce him to take any precaytion 
against the pistols and daggers of conspirators.* Old sailors 
were amazed at the composure which he preserved amidst 
yoaring. breakers. on a. perilous coast. In battle his bravery 
made him.conspicuous even among tens of thaugands of. brave 
- warriers, ‘drew forth the. generous. applause of hostile armies, 
pnd was. meyer questioned even by the iajustice of hostile 
factions. During his first campaigns he exposed himself like.a 
gaan who sought for death, was always foremost ia the charge 
ang, Jagt in the. retreat, fought, sword in hand, in, the thickest 
press, aad, with a, musket ball in his arm and the bload streamer 
‘ a. | 
14@:Wiltim was earnestly entrented by his friends, after’ the peace 
of Ryswick,-to speak seriously to the Freneh ambassador abeut the 
achemes of assassination which the Jacobites of St. Germain’s were 
onstantly contriving. The cold magnanimity with which these inr 
imations of danger were received is singularly characteristic. Tp 
entinck, who had sent from Paris very alarming intelligence, Wil- 
Kam merely replied at the end of a long letter of business: “ Pour 
ies assazins je ne luy en: ay pas vonlu parler, croiant que c’étoit au 
@esbus' de moy.” Ma , 1698. - I keep the original orthogra 
if it. le to ey aed? ve Pe ene ply 
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ing ‘over-hisceniymss; still stood’ his: geound:.andoweved his ihed 
yoder the hottest-fire.. His friends: adjured. him te ‘tales ‘more 
eare of a-life-invaluable to his’ country + and ‘his: most shustep 
ous: antagonist, the: great -Oondé,. remarked! afker. the ' bloodg 
dayiof Seneff, that the Prince of Orange hed in elbthiegs busne 
himselflike an old general except im exposing himecif-likoié 
young soldier. - -Willianrdedied that he-was:guittwiof admeérity 
t was, he said, froma sense of daty and on: cool/cgiculativa 
of what the pablic Interest required that-he was always ae the 
post of danger: .The troops..which ‘he commanded tad besh 
little used: to watjend shrank fronyia close. encounter svieh the 
veteran soldiery of Rrance. - was necessary thapthslohsadet 
should show them: how battles -were:to be’won.- And ‘instead 
mors: than: one-day which. had. seemed ‘hopelussty lost. wee 
vetrigved -by the -hardihood with) which .dbecratlied dhisjbrokon 
battalionsasd ut down. with his ‘own: hand: theo eowards. whe 
Set-the example of flight. i Sometimes; however, (it seemed chat 
he -had a-strange: pleasure’ -in:.venturing -his -persony..cko wala 
remarked. that his ‘spirits wore never so high and bis mevitors 
hever.sopracious and easy’ as-amidet the teerult! ind ueaie 
tage of a-batile. ven in: bis pastimes. he: liked! theisnettet 
meént df danger. ‘Cards, chess, dhd billiards gave: chin K6 
pleasure: ‘The chasé was his’ favorite récreationy ‘and 6 
foved- it most when it was most-hazardeas: Hip dedps were 
sometimes such. that his: bolésst companions did wot diksow 
follow him: -He seems even to ‘have ‘thought the rdést handy 
field sports-of. England. effeminate, and -to' haye!.pined! if a6 
Great Park ‘of Wimlsor for the game. which. he hed -besa ued 
to drive to bay i the forests of Guetdérs- wolves, and wild 
bourse, iand. huge stage with -sixtesnwntlers# Fas sort 
“The audacity-of Iie spirit was-the more remarkeblé -bectiass 
his. physienl ‘organization was unusually. delivate:. ‘Brom'é 
child he-had been: weak and sickly. -In-the prime’of manhood 
his.complaints had been aggravated by.a severe -attack—of 


small-pox,., .He was, asthmatic and consumptive... Hig-sjender 
rec Aen tetertnernstnittmttetie fatten tect think HELE 


‘# Froth Windsor he wrote’ to’ Bentinck, thert ‘ambassdddt dt vat 
“Jay pris avent hier un cerf dans la forest’ avec ied chains du ‘Pr. d 
Depm: et ay fait un assez jolic chasse, autant que de‘ vilain palit 

permast.”” . arir.1698, The spelling is bad, but. aot ore thaw 
Napoleon #. , William wrote in. better humor:fsom ‘Leo. _** Nomasaeyenk 


pris dex grog.cerfs, le premier dans Dorewaert, qui eat, wn Nes, puts 
gros que je sache avoir jamais pris. Il porte sizes. e-ey L687: 1. 
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his: fits ‘of sea-siekmess,. his:. coughs, his. headaches, his dever 
tional moods, his gratitude for the divine protection after a: preat 
escape, his struggles to submit himself to the divine will after: 
a disaster, are described with an .amiable ‘garrutity hardly to: 
huve been expected from the most didcreet and sedate states: 
man of the age. Still more remarkable is.the careless effi 
sion. of -his tenderness, and the brotherly interest which he takes’ 
in his friend’s.domestic felicity, When an heir is born to Ben: 
tinck, “ He will live, I hope,” says ‘William, “ to be.as good. a 
fellow as ‘you are; and, if I should have ‘a eon, our children 
wall :dove:each .other, | hope, as :-we have done” * Througik 
life he. continues .to regard the little Bentincks with pateral: 
kindness. :. He:calls: them by.endearmg diminutivess he takes: 
charge. of: them in. their father’s. absenqe, and, though vexed at! 
_ being forced. to refuse. them any: pleasure, will not- suffer thent 
to go ona hunting party, where there would. be risk of a push 
from a:stag’s-horn, or tosit.up late at @ rictoys supper.f When 
their mother. is taken iil during her husband's absence, William. 
in ‘the midst.of business’ of the highest moment, finds time to 
send ‘off several. expresses in one: day with short notes: con: | 
. taining intelligence of her state:{ On:‘one occasion, when she 
is‘prenounced out of danger after a severe attack, the princé 
breaks forth into, fervent expressions of gratitude to God. “4 
write," he says, “ with tears of joy in my eyes.”§ There is a 
singular charm in ‘such letters;:penned: by a man whose -irre-: 
sistible energy und inflexible firmness extorted. the respect oft 
his:enemies, whose cold and ungracious demeanor repelled: the: 
attachment of: atmest all -his partisans, and whose mind was 
oceupied by vigautic schemes which have changed. the face of 
the world. . oe 
.WHis ‘kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pro- 
ndunced: by Tentple to be the best and. truest servant that ever 
ptmee had the good fortune to possess, and centinued througt 
lif'to merit that: honorable character. The friends were in- 
deed -vvade for each other.. William wanted nether a guide’ 





f 


~ Matoh 3, 1679. - pT 
‘+ ‘OVoii-en peu de mot le detait de hostre St. Hubert. Et j'ay ew 
sain que: Df. Woodstoc” (Bentinck’s eldest son) “‘ n’a point esté a a. 
chasse, bien moin au soupé, quoyqu'il fut icy. Vous pouvez pour-. 
tant croire que de n’avoir pas chassé l’a un peu mortific, mais je ne 
Yay pas ausé prondre sur moy, puisque vous m’dvier dit que’ vous fie 
la seulvaitios pds.”i From Loo, Nov: 4, 160%. « 
t On the 15th of June, 1688. § Sept..6,-18795-- ->---- 
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neraflaiteren,’ i. Having.a fem and just. veliance en his own 
iwgment, he was not partial to counsellors wha dealt-mueh in 
suggestions and objections. At the same time he: had.-toe 
much, discernment, and too much elevation of mind, ta be grats 
ified by sycophancy, The confidant of such a prince ought to 
be a man, not of inventive genius or commanding spirit, but 
brave and faithful, capable of executing ordens. punctually, of- 
keeping secreta inviolably, of observing facts wigilafitly, and.of 
teporting them truly ;, and suck a man was Bentinck... | 

o- William was not Jess fortunate in maxriage:tham in. friends 
dip. Yet his marriage had not,at first promised much domesw 
ie happiness, His choice. had been. determined chiefly: byi 
politiea]: considerations ; sor did it seem. likely that: any- strong 
affection would, grow up, between a handsome: girl of\. sixteen; 
well disposed indeed, and naturally intelligent, but ignorent-andi 
simple; and, a. bridegroom who, though -he -had mot: completeds 
his .wrenty-eighth year, was im ¢onstitution -alder_ than chet 
father, whese manaer was chilling,.and whose. head wea: cont 
stantly occupied by. public business..or by field sports, Kor as 

time William was a, negligent: husband. He. was indeed drawee 
away. from his wife by other women, particularly’ by, ope. of: 
her ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, though destitute of persenad: 
attractions, and disfigured. by a hideous squint, possessed talenta 
which well fitted her to partake his cares.* He was indeed 
ashamed of his errors, and spared -no pains to conceal them +: 
but, ia spite of: all his precautions, Mary well kaew that-he wae 
not:strictly faithful to her. Spies and talebearers, encouraged 
by: her. father, did their best to inflame her reseatrnent,,. Aimans 
of, a very, different character, the exceHent Ken, who was, hen 
chaplain at the Hague during some months, was so much iné: 
censed by her wrongs that he, with more, zeal. than diseretidn, 
threatened to reprimand, her husband severely.t She, hown 
ever, bore her injuries with a meekness and patience: which; 
deserved, and gradually obtained, William’s esteem end gratis 
tude. Yet there still remained one cause of estrangement. 
time would probably come when the princess, who had ‘been. 
educated only to work embroidery, to play on the spinety and 
te read the Bible aad the Whole Duty of Man, would be- the 
chief of a great monarchy, aad would hold the balance wofe 


of Seo: Swift’ e account of her in the Journal to Stella, - it 
t Henry Sidney’s Journal. of, Mareh 31; b66D; in Mr, Blencowe ai 
interesting -epllection.-. 4 5. Sse ae Ge Sal ae 7 
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Europe,.while -her lord, ambitious, yersed in affairs, and. 
of great enterprises, would find in the British government no 
place marked out for him, and would hold power only from her 
bounty and. during, her pleasure. It is not strange that a 
so-fond of authority as William, and so conscious of a i 
for command, should have strongly felt that anime wh ih 
during a few hours of rayalty, put dissension between Guil an 
Dadley andthe Lady Jane, and which produced a rupture till, 
more tragical between Darnley and the Queen of Scots. 
Princessiof) Orange had not the faintest. suspicion of: her hus: 
band’s feelings. . Her preceptor, Bishop Compton, ait 
structed, her carefully in religion, and ,had especially a: 
her mind against.the arts of Roman Catholic diyines, but 
left her profoundly ignorant of the English constitution and. of, 
hex own position. She knew that her marriage vow bound her, 
to,obey her husband ; and it had never occurred to her that the 
relation in which they stood to each other might one day be, 
inverted., She had been nine years married before she discoy- 
ered the, cause of William's, discontent; nor would she ever 
have learned it from himself. In general his temper inclined, 
him rather to brood over his eviefs than to give utterance to 
them; and in this particular case his lips were sealed by a very, 
natural delicuc y»  AtJength a complete explanation and recon: 
cilintion were brought about by the agency of Gilbert Burnet. . 
The fame.of Burnet had been attacked with singular malice 
and pertinacity,. The attack began early in his life, and is, still 
garried on with uoduminished yigor, though he has now bee 
more than a'century and a quarter in his graye. He 1s inde 
as fair a mark as factious animosity, and petulant wit could 
desive. |The faults of his understanding ae erat lié on the 
surface, and cannot be missed, ‘They were not the faults 
which. are. ordinarily considered as. belonging, to. his country. 
Alone among the many Scotchmen who have raised themsely 
to distinction and prosperity in England, he had that character 
which satirists, novelists, and dramatists, have agreed to ascribe 
to Irish adventurers. His high animal spirits, his boastftilness 
his unodissembled vanity, his propensity to blunder, his pro- 
voking indiscretion, his unabashed audacity, afforded’ inex: 
haustible subjects of ridicule to the Tories. Nor did his enemies 
omit to compliment him, sometimes with more pleasantry than 
delicacy, on ‘the breadth-of his shoulders, the thickness of his 
calves,.aftd his success in matrimonial projects on amorous and 
opulent, widows. Yet Burnet, though open in many respects 
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6 Tidi¢hfe; and éven to serious censure, was no contemptible 
man.’ ‘His parts were quick, his industry unweasied, his read- 
ing various and most extensive. He was at once a historian, 
an antiquary, a theologian, a preacher,  pamphleteer, a de- 
bater, and an active political leader; and in every one of these: 
characters made himself conspicuous among able competitors.. 
The many spirited tracts which he wrote on passing events are 
now known only to the curious; but his History of kis Own 
Times, his History of the Reformation, his Exposition of the 
Articles, his Discourse of Pastoral Care, his Life of Hale, hist 
Life of Wilmot, are still reprinted, nor is any good private’ 
brary without them. Against such a fact as this all the efforts 
df detractors are vain, A writer, whose veluminous werks, in' 
several branches of literature, find numerous readers a‘ hundred 
dnd thirty years after his death, may have had great faults, but 
must also have had great merits ; and Burnet had great merits; 
a fertile and vigorqus mind, and a: style, far indeea’ removed 
from ftultless purity, but always clear, often livety; ané some- 
times rising to solemn and fervid eloquence. In the pulpit the 
cifect of his discourses, which were delivered without any note, 
was heightened by a noble figure and by pathetic action. He 
was often interrupted by the deep hum of his audierice; and 
when, after preaching out the hour-glass, which in those days 
was part of the furniture of the pulpit, he held it up in his hand, 
the congregation clamorously encouraged him to go on till the 
sand had run off once more.* In his morel character, as in his 
intellect, great blemishes were more than compensated by great 
excélience. ‘Though often misled by prejudice and passion, ‘he . 
was emphatically'an honest man. ‘Though he wag net eeure 
from. the séductions of vanity, his spirit: was raised high above 
the influence either of cupidity or of fear. His nature was kd, 
generous, prateful, forgiving.t His religious zeal, though steady 
and ardent, was in general restrained by humanity, and by a 
respect for the rights of conscience. Strongly attached to what 
he regarded as the spirit of Chiistianity, he looked with -indiffer- 


— 








5 * Speaker Onslow’s note on. Burnet, i. 596; Johnson’s Life of — 


prat. . 
~- t No person has contradicted Burfret more frequently or withi 
taore asperity than Dartmouth. Yet Dartmouth says, “J do nee 
think he detsignedly published any thing he believed to be false.” 
Even Swift has the justice to say, ‘‘ After all, he was a man of gener- 
onity and good nature.”— Short Remarks on Bishop Burnet’s History. 
~ If # unual to censure ‘Burnet a8 a singularly inacetrate historiad ; 
12 * 
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‘ence on the rites; names,‘and forms of scolesmatica! “pobty pane 
Avas by no means:disposed to -bc severe ever on infidels and 
heretics whose hives were pure, and whose errors appeared: ¢e 
be the effect rather of some perversion of the understnadisy 
ahan of the depravity of the heart.: But, like many other good 
men of that age, he regarded the case of the Church of Rome 
8 an exception to all ordinary rales. 

 ‘Buraet had.during some years hada Kuropean ceputation. 
His: History of the Reformation had been received with Jord 
applause by alli Protestants, and had been felt by the Roman 
Catholics as a severe blow. The greatest ‘Doctor that.:the 
Charch of Rome has produced smee-the schism of the sixteenth 
eentury; Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, was engaged in framing an 
alaborate reply. Burnet had been honored by a yote of thanks 
from one of the zealous parlinments whiclf had sate during -the 
excitement of the Popish plot, and. :-had been exhorted, in the 
name’ of the Commons of England, to continue his historical . 
wesearches. He had been admitted to fasmliar conversation 
‘both with Charles and James, hed lived on terms of close int 
‘macy ‘with several distinguished statesmen, particularly with 
‘Halifax, and: had been the spiritual director of seme persons of 
‘the highest note. He hnd- reclaimed fram atheism and from 
dicentiousness -one.of -the most brilliant libertines of the age, 
John ‘Wilmet, Earl of Rochester. Lord Stafford, the vietim of 
‘Oates,-had, though a Roman Catholic, been edified i in his last 
‘houts by Burnet’s exhortations touching those points on which 
alt Christians agree.. A few years later a more illustrious 
pafferer, Lord Russell, had been.aceompanied by Burnet from 
the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The: coutt 
chad neglected no means of: gaining so active and able a divine. 
Neither royal- blandishments nor promises of valuable prefer 
ment lad been spared. But Burnet, though infected in early 
tyouth by those servile. doctrines which ware commonly held by 
‘the elergy of that age, had :beceme, on conviction, a Whig, 
and: firmly adhered through all vicissitudes to bis principles 
‘He had, however, no part im that conspiracy which brought 30 





but I believe the charge to be altogether unjust. He appears tobe 

ly.inaceurate only. becaus because ‘hia narrative has been subjected 
to a acrutiny singularly severe and unfriendly. If any Whig thought 
jt worth while to subject Reresby’s Memoirs, North’s Examen, Mul- 
grave’s Account of the Revolution, or the Life of James the Second, 
‘edited by Clarke, to a similar scrutiny, it would soon ar thet 
"Parnet was toe ncreed rfeour-being she: meastiinexent, hia sme 
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| wach diegrace’-antb calamity:on the Whig party;-awé aot onby 
 shhorred the musderous designs of Geodenough end ‘Ferguaon, 
wut was.of opinion that even his ‘beloved and honored friend 
fhussell had:.gane to unjustifieble Jengths agaist tiie. govern 
ment. uD time at ‘lengtl arrived when imocence was -not:'a 
sufidient ‘protection. Bwmet, though ‘not: guilty of ary. legal 
offence, was pursued by the vengeance of' the eourt: He: re- 
tired-to the Contment, and, after passing about a year.in those | 
wanderings through Switzerland, Ltaly, aaid:Genmany, of whith 
be ‘had left us'an agreeable narrative, reached the Hague in the 
gammer of 1686; and-was. received ‘therewith kindness, and 
respect. He had many free conversations withthe’ princess 6n 
polities and: refigion,:-and soon became ‘her-spirituat director and 
wonfidential adviser. ‘Wéliany proved a much more gracious 
+bsttthanivould have'beta expected.. For of-alt faults officious- 
néss and “indiscretion werd: the’ most: offensive ‘to'him; and 
Burnet was: alowed ‘even.'by friends: and admirers to: be the 
most offivious -and : indiscreet:of mankmd. But the sagacious 
Princes perceived tht ‘this puching ‘talkative: divine, who was 
aways blabbing secrets; asking impertinent questions, obtruding 
tasked advice, was nevettheless-~an upright, courageous, abd 
ld man; well acquainted: with the temper and the views df 
Britisy seets: and factions. : The fame of Burnet’s eloquence 
an¢ieradition was also widely: spread: - Willmm was not hiat- 
self -a ‘reading man. .But ha.had now been many years at the 
head’ of ‘the ‘Diteh administration, 'in an age when the Dutch 
press: was ‘one'of the ‘most formidable engines by whith the 
padlic mind of Europe. was :noved, and, theugh he: had no ‘taste 
for literary pteasures, was far tod wise and: tao observant!to be 
ietigrant of the::value of litevary assistance.. He was aware 
timt'a popular pamphiet might sometimes -be. of as much sérvide 
8 @ victory im'the'fietd. ‘He also felt the importance of having 
@ways near him some péreon well informed:as to the civil'and 
eeclosiastical polity of: our island j.and Burnet was .ensinently 
qualified to: be of use .asa living dictionary of’ British affairs. 
Portis knowledge, though not ahways accurate, was of di- 
Mense extent,.and there were in England and -Scotland-few 
eimnent-men of any pelitidal-or religious party with whom he 
hid not conversed. He was: therefore admitted to.as darge'a 
thare of favor and confidence as was granted to any but those 
who composed the very small inmost knot of the prince’s pri- 
vate friends. When the docter .teok liberties, which was. not 
sehionr the wase,!hic patron became more'than ueudlly cold edd 
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pullen, and sometimes uttered a:short dry sarcasm, which would 
have -atruck.dumb any person of ordinary.assurance.; In gpite 
of such. occurrences, however, the amity between this singular 
pair, -canxinyed,, with ‘some. temporary interruptions, til] it, wes 
dissolved by death. Indeed, it. was not easy,to wound Burnet’s 
feelings. His ‘self-complacency, his animal spirits,: and, his 
want of tact, were such that, though he frequently gave. offence, 
never took it. . eo ee . ; 
~ All the. peculiarities of his. character fitted him to be the 
peacemaker between William and Mary. . Where pexsans who 
ought to esteem and love each other are kept asunder,. as often 
happens, by some cause which three words of frank explana- 
tion would remove, they are fortunate if they possess an -indis- 
ereet friend who blurts out the whole truth, Bupnet plainly 
tald the princess what the feeling was which preyed upon. her 
husband’s mind. She learned for the first time, with no small 
astonishment, that, when she became queen of. England, Wil: 
ham would. not share her throne. She warmly deqlared. that 
there was no proof of conjugal submission and affection which 
she was not ready to give... Burnet, with many apologies-and . 
with protestations that no human bemg had. put words joto his 
mouth, informed her that the remedy was m her own hands. 
She might easily, when the crown devolved on her, indyce. ber 
parliament not only,to give the regal title to her husband, bur 
even to transfer to him by a legislative act the, administration 
of the goyernment. “ But,” he added, “ your. royal highness 
ought to consider well before you announce any such, resolu- 
tion, For it is a resolution which, having once been announced, 
cannot safely or easily be retracted,” ‘I want yo, time for 
consideration,’ answered Mary. “It is enough that I have an 
opportunity of showing my regard for the prince. . Tell him 
what | say; and bring him to me that he may hear it from my 
own lips.” Burnet went in guest of William.. But William 
was many miles off after a stag. It was not,till the next da 
that the decisive interview took place, ‘I did. not know. 
yesterday,” said Mary, * that there was. such a difference be- 
tween the laws of England and the laws of God... But I:now 
promise you that you shall always bear rule; and, in retum,.1 
ask only this, that, as I shall observe the precept which enjoins 
wives to. obey their husbands, you will observe that which 
enjoins husbands to love their wives.” Her generous affection 
eompletely gained the heart of William. From that time sill 
the sad day when he was carried away in,,fits from hex, dying 
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be “thetd’” wits entird frieridship' and’ tonfidénce’ betwee 
ein!” Manyof ‘ier letters fo ‘him“are extant; and they eon- 
fai “abufdant éVidence that this: man,’ mamiable'as -he was in 
fit’ eyes‘ of the’ multitude, had: succeeded ‘in ‘inspiring @ bearts 
ifil‘atid vittiidus woman, bom his superior, with a passion ‘fond 
evento ido¥atry. : en 
“Pie 'sétvice which Burnet had rendered td his country was 
of high moment. <A time had arrived at which it was inrpor- 
tant to the 'ptiblic saféty that there should be entire concord 
betwéeh the prince and princess. ' a 
“Tit after the ‘suppression of the western’ insttrection’ grave 
dates’ of dissension had separated’ William both front Whigs 
aid: Tories. ‘ He had seen with displeasure the attempts of the 
shies to: strip the ‘exetutive government of some powers 
which fre thought necessaty to ‘its efficiency and dignity. He 
hi#'seeth with still déeper displeasure the countenance ' giver 
by'a large sectidn''of that party to’ the pretensions: of’ Mon: 
moath.” “Phe opposition; it seemed, wished “first to make'the 
crowh OP Erigland not worth the wearing, and then to place it 
ot'the head of ‘a bastard’ and impostor. - At the same time the 
ptince’s relipfous' system ‘differed widety from that which was 
the’ Bdge of the Tories, “They were Arminians and preletists. 
They looked’ down on the Protestant churches of the Continent; 
atid reparded ‘ évery line of their own fiturgy and rubric as 
scattely less sncred than the gosfiels. ' His opinions touching the 
Metaphysics of theology were Cafvinistic. His opinions-respecté - 
ln¢ééclesiastical polity and modes of worship were latitudia- 
ret. ‘Hd owned that episcopacy was 4 lawful: and convenient 
fom of church’ government ; but he spoke with sharpness and 
scot Of the ‘bigotry’ of those who thought episcopal ordination 
ewintiat to a Christian soviety. He ‘had no séruple'ubout the 
vesiritits ahd-gestures prescribed by’ the Book of Commoii 
Prayer’ ‘But he avowed thet’ he should like ‘the rites: of the 
Chirdly of ‘England better if they retninded hit less of the rites 
of tKe-‘Church' of Rome: He had’ been heard to utter an 
ditiinotis ‘growl when fitst’ he saw, in his‘ wife’s private chapel; 
afdltar decked ‘dftér the Anglican fashion, and had hot seemed 
well' pléased at finding her with Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity 
it hey hands.* ee _ 
He therefore long observed the ‘contest between the English 





* Dt. Hodper’s MS. nartative, published in the Appendix to Lord 
Ditgunton’s Fife of William. eS en 
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factions attentively, but -mitbout feetag. a: ettong: predilection 
for either side. . Nor in--truth did he.ever, to the ead: of’his | 
life, become either a Whig-or.a Tory. He .wanted that which 
is the. common groundwork.of both characters; for he never — 
became.an Isogliskman.. He saved England, it is true ;° but:he. - 
never loved her, and he. never obtained her love. Tochim she’ | 
was always a laad of axile,, visited with reluctance and quitted — 
with delight, Even whan he rendeced. to.her those services of: 
which, at this day, we. feal the happy effects; her welfare wis’ 
not his chief object. Whatever patriotic feeling he had-was for’ 
Halland. There..waa the stately tomb where slept the great 
politician-whose.bload, whose name, whose. temperament, and: 
whose genius he had inherited. There.the very sound of: his. 
title. was a. spell-..which had, through. three generations, cated: 
forth the affeetiqnate enthusiasm .of -beors and artisans: The — 
Dutch languege, was the language of his nursery. ‘Among the-’ 
Dutch gentry he had chosen his early. frends. . The amuse-- 
ments, the architecture, the landscape-of his.native country, had’ 
taken hold oa his heart.. To her he turned with constant fond- 
ness from a-prouder and fairer nval. In the gallery of White- 
hell he piaed fer the familinr. house m the wood at the.Hague,. 
and never was so happy a3 when he evuld quit the diagnificences 
of Windsor for his far humbler aeat at Loo. During his splendid! 
banishmeat it-was his conselation te create round him, by build. 
ing, planting, aad digging, a scene which might-remind him of 
the formal piles of red brick, of the long canals, and of the- 
symmetrical. flawer-beds amidst whioh his early life had been 
passed. Yet even his: affection for the land of his birth was 
suberdinate to another. feeling, which early became supreme in 
- his soul, which mixed itself with all his passions, which im- 
pelled him..te marvellous enterprises,. which supported him 
when. sinking under mortification, pain, sickness, and sorrow, 
which, towards the close of his career, seemed. during a short‘ 
time -to Janguish, but which soon. broke forth again fiereer thar’ 
ever, and cantiaued to animate hiar evan while-the prayer for 
the. departing. was read at his bedside. That-feeling was. 
enmity to-France, and to the magnificent king-who,in more’ 
than. dne .sensea, represented France, and..who to virtues and 
accomplishments eminently French joined in large measure: 
that .woquiet, unsgrupulous, and vainglorious ambition ‘whieh* 
has repeatedly drawa on France the resentiient of Europe. 
It i nat. difficult-te trace the proiress of the seatimebt ‘whieh 
gradually. possessed itself af Wilkam’s whole soul: ”. View be* 
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| ~an-Sittles moye. than: a: boy his: country‘ had been attacked by 


Lewis inostentatieusdefiance.c6 justice and public law, hud been 
qwerrun, bad been.desolated, had been given ap te every excess of 
mapacity, licentiousness, and cruelty. The Dutch had in dismay’ 
humbled themselves. before ‘the conqueror; and’ hed: implored 
nercy.. They had been told in reply that, if they desited peade,: 
they mu$i resign their iadependence and do arinual homage to’ 
the Houss.of. Bourbon.: The: injured nation, driven to despair, 
tad opened ita dikes, and had:called in the sea as an ally agairist’ 
thé: Freneh tyranny. Ie was in the. agony of that copflict, 
when, peasants were flying jn terror before the invaders, when: 
hundreds of . fair. gardeus.and pleasure-houses were buried- 


‘hedeath the »waves, whon: the deliberations of the States were 


imetrapted: by. tha: fainting and the loud: weeping of anciént 
senators who could not. bear the.thought of serviving the free-: 
dem and, glory of their native land, that William had been 
called ‘to the head of affairs. For a time i scemed to hint: 
thet resistance was hopeless. He looked routid for succor, aid ‘ 
lopked in vain... Spain, was uonerved, Germany distracted, Eng: 


land corrupted. Nothing seemed left to the young Stadtholder - 


but.te:perish sword. in ‘hand, or to.be the Alneds ‘of a great cmi--' 
gration; and to create another: Holland in countries beyond the ” 
reeh of the tyranny of Frame: No obstacle would then 


| Temain to check the progress of the Huase ef Bourbon. A 


few years,.and that house might-add to its dominions Lorraine - 


- and Flanders, Castile and Aragon, Naples and Milan, Mexico ‘ 


aud Peru. Lewis might wear the imperial crown, might place * 
aprinée of his family on the throne of Poland, might be sote | 
master of: Europe from the Scythian deserts to the Atlantic * 


Ocean, and of America from regions north of the Tropic : 


of.Caneer to regions south of the Tropic of Capricorn. Such’: 
was the prospect which lay before William when first he éntered'’ 
op. public life, and which never ceased to haunt him: till ins ’ 
latest day. The French monarchy was to him: what the Rov! 
men republic was to Hannibal, what: the Ottoman power was”? 
ta Seanderbeg, what the southern domination was-to- Wallace. ! 
Religion gave. her sanetion to that intense and unquenchatte: ° 
animosity. Hundreds. of Calvinistic preachers proelaimed ‘thet - 
the. same, power which had set apart Samson from the- womb to 
bathe ecaurge. af the-Bhilistine,.and which had: ealled Gideon 
from the threshing-floor.te smite the Midianite,; had: ‘yaised up 
William of Oxange ta be the champion ofall free nations and of 
alLpunchurches; nor was:this. notion without isfirenee on’ hie? 
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own mind, ‘To.the, canfidence which the heroic.fgtalist placed 
in his high destiny and in his sacred cause is to be partly a 
uted his singular indifference to danger. He had & great 
‘work to do; and till it’ was done nothing could harm hi 
Therefore it was thut, in spite of the prognostications. of physh 
cians, he recovered from maladies which seemed hopeless, that 
bands of assassins conspired in vain against his life, that the 
open skiff ta which he trusted himself in a starless night, on a 
raging ocean,and near a treacherous shore, brought him safe 
to land, and that, on twenty fields of battle, the cannon -balfs 
‘passed him by to right and left. The ardor and perseverance 
with which he devoted hirnself to,his mission have scarcely any 
parallel in history. In comparison with his great object he 
held the lives of other men as cheap as his own. It was but 
too much the habit, even of the most humanc and generous 
soldiers of that age, to think very lightly of the bloodshed and 
devastation inseparable from great. martial sad and the 
heart of William was steeled, not only by professional insen- 
sibility, but by that sterner insensibility which is the effect ofa 
sense of duty. ‘Three great coalitions, three long and bloody 
wars in which all Europe from the Vistula to the Western 
Ocean was in arms, are to be ascribed to his unconquerable 
energy. When, in 1678, the States General, exhausted and 
disheartened, were desirous of repose, his voice was still against 
sheathing the sword. If peace was made, it was made only 
because he could not breathe into other men a spirit as fierce 
and determined as his own. At the very last moment, in the’ 
hope of breaking ofl’ the negotiation which he knew to be all 
but concluded, he fought one of the most bloody and obstinate 
battles of that age. From'the day on which the treaty of 
Nimeguen was signed, he began to meditate a second coahtion. 
’ His contest with Lewis, transferred from the field to the cabinet, 
Was soon exasperated by a private feud. In. talents, temper, 
manners, and opinions, the rivals were diamctrically’ opposed 
to each other. Lewis, polite and dignified, profuse.and volupy 
tuous, fond of display and averse from danger, a munificent 
patron of arts and letters, and a cruel persecutor of Calvinists, 
presented a remarkable contrast to William, simple in tastes, 
ngracious in demeanor, indefatigable and intrepid in war, re- 
gardless of all the ornamental branches of knowledge, and 
firmly attached to the theology of Geneva. The enemies did 
not long observe those:courtesies which men of their rank, even 
when opposed to each other at the head of armies, seldom 
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‘neglect. William, indeed, went through the form of tendering 
his best services to Lewis. But this civility was rated at its 
true value, and requited with a dry reprimand. The great 
King affected contempt for the petty prince who was the servant 
of a confederacy of trading towns; and to every mark of con- 
tempt the dauntless Stadtholder replied by a fresh defiance. 
William took his title, a fitle which the events of the preceding 
century had made one of the most illustrious in Europe, from 
acity which lies on the banks of the Rhone, not fhr from Avig- 
‘on, and which, like Avignon, though enclosed on every side. 
by the French territory, was properly a fief not of the French 
but of the Imperial Crown. Lewis, with that ostentatious con- 
tempt of public law which was characteristic of him, occupied 
Orange, dismantled the fortifications, and confiscated the reve- 
| ae William decla red aloud at his table before many persons 
that he would make the Most Christian king repent the outrage, 
and, when questioned about these words by the Count of 
Aras, positively refused either to retract them or to explain 
gem away. The quarre] was carried so far that the French 
minister could not venture to Neg ‘himself at the drawing- 
room of the princess for fear of receiving some affront.* 
. The feeling with which William regarded France explains 
the w ole’ of his policy towards England. His public spirit 
was a European public spirit. The chief object of his care 
was not our island, not even his native Holland, but the great 
-gommunity of nations threatened with subjugation by one too 
owerful member. Those who commit the error of consider- 
ing him as an English statesman must necessarily see his whole 
life in a false light, and will be unable to discover any princi- 
ple, good or bad, Whig or Tory, to which his most important 
acts can be referred. But, when we consider him as a man 
whose especial task was to join a crowd of feeble, divided, and 
dispirited states in firm and energetic union against a common 
enemy, when we consider him as a man in whose eyes Eng- 
nd was important chiefly because, without her, the great 
egalition which he projected must be incomplete, we shall be 
orced to admit that no, long career recorded in history has 
been’ more uniform from the beginning to the close than that 


of this great prince.t 





f Ayaux Negotiations, Aug. 4°; Sept. 44; eS Deo. fqn. 1682 
 toL-canagt, deny myself the pleagure of quoting Massillon’s., 
friendly, yet discriminating and noble character of William. tn 
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' The clew of which we are now possessed will enable us-to 
tratk without difficulty the course, in reality consistent, though 
in ely saebocar sometimes tortuous, which he pursued towards 
our domestic factions. He clearly saw, what had not escaped 
persons far inferior to him in sagacity, that the enterprise om 
which his whole soul was intent would probably be successful 
if England were on his side, would be of uncertain issue’ if’ 
Engiand were’ neutral, and would be hopeless if England acted 
as she had acted in the days of the Cabal. He’ saw not leeg 
clearly that between the foreign policy and the domestic policy 
of the English government there was a close comection ; that 
the sovereign of this country, acting in harmony with the 
législature, must always have a great sway m the affairs of 


Christendom, and must also have an obvious interest in 
opposing the undue aggrandizement of any continental poten- 
tate; that, on the other hand, the sovereign, distrusted and 
thwarted by the legislature, could be of little weight in Eu- 
ropean politics, and that the whole of that little weight would 
be thrown into thé wrang scale. The prince’s first wish, 


therefore, was, that there should be concord between the throne 
and the parliament. How that concord should be established, - 
and on which side concessions should be made, were, in his 
view, questions of secondary importance. He would have 
been best pleased, no doubt, to see a complete reconciliation 
effected without the sacrifice of oné tittle of the prerogative. 
For in the integrity of that prerogative he had a reversionary _ 
interest, and he was, by nature, at least as covetous of power 
and as impatient of restraint as any of the Stuarts. But there 
was no flower of the erown which he was not prepared to sat- 
nifice, even after the crown had been placed on his own head, 
if he could only be convinced that such a sacrifice was indis- 
pensably nécessary to his great design. In the days of the 
Popish Plot, therefore, though he disapproved of the violence 
with which the opposition attacked the royal authority, he 
exhorted the government to give way. The conduct of the 





prince profond dans secs vues; habile a former des ligues et 4 réunir 
les csprits ; plus heurcux a exciter Ics guerres qu’a combattre ; plus & 
cruindre encote dans le secret du cabinet, qu’a la téte des armées ; 
un ennemi que la haine du nom Francais avoit rendu capable d’ima- 
ee de grandes choses et de les exécuter ) un de ces génies qui sem- 

lent étre nés pour mouvoir 4 leur gré les peuples et les souverains ; 
un d homme, s’il n’avoit jamais voulv étre roi.” — Oraison funtbre 


deM. le Dauphin. 
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Commous, he said, as. ragpecied domestic, affairs, was most 
waregeoneble ; bu while the Commons were discontented tha 
libexties of Europe gould never he safe; and to that para« 
maunt consideration every othes consideration opght to yield. 
Qa theae principles hg-acted when the Exclusion, Bill had 
thrown . the . nation into eanvulsiens. There is na reson to 
believe. that he encouraged the pppsition to bring forward, that 
bill, or to. zejcet the offers of compromise, which were repeaty 
edly made from the throne. But.when it became clear that, 
valesq that bill, were carried, there would be a serious breach 
between, the Commons and the ceurt, he indicated very unelli- 
gibly, though with decoroys reserve, his opinion that the, repre, 
sentatives of the people ought to be conciliated at any. price, 
When a wiolent and rapid reflux of public.feelipg had left the 
Whig. party for.a time utterly helpless, he attempted to att 
his grand object.by a new road, perhaps more, agreeable to his 
temper than that which he bad previously tried, In the 
altered temper of the nation theye was little chance that ay 
parame nt disposed to cross the wishes of the soyereign would 
elected. . Charles was for a time master. . To gain Charles, 
therefore, was the prince’s first wish, In the summer of 1683, 
almast at the moment at which the detection. of the Rye 
House Plot made the discomfituxe of the Whigs and 
trhunmaph of. the king complete, events took place elsewher 
whieh William could not behold without extreme. ancy 
alarm. ‘The Turkish armies advanced to the suburbs, 


' Vienna. The great Austrian monarchy, on the,.support *f 


which the prince had reckoned, seemed to be an the point 
of destruction, Bentinck was therefore sent in haste. from the 
Hague to London, was charged to omit nothing which, might 
be necessary to conciliate the English court, and wag particu- 
latly instructed to express in the strongest terms the horror 
vith which his master regarded the Whig copspiracy. 
. During the eighteen months which followed there was some 
wpe that the influence of Halifax would prevail, and that the 
‘ourt of Whitehall would return to the-policy of the Triple 
Alliance. To that hope William fondly clung. His first 
abject was to propitiate Charles. The hospitality which Mone 
mouth found at ‘the Hague is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
prince's anxiety to' gratify the reel wishes of Monmouth’s 
father. As soon as Charles diéd, William, still adhering 
unchangeably to his object, again changed his tack. He ha 

sheltered Monmouth to please the late ‘ng. That the present 
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lig might have no’ réason td’ cornplain, Mohmouth was’ du 
thissed. ‘We have seen that, when the western insurrection 
broke otit; the British regiments in the Dutch service were, by 
‘the dttive exditious of the prince, gent over to their own coun- 
‘try’ on ‘the first requisition. “Indeed; William even’ offered ‘to 
‘domiiiahd itt petson against ‘the rébels ; and that the offer was 
thade in perfect sincerity cannot be doubted by those ‘who 
‘Have perused his confidential letters to Bentinck.* The prince 
‘was evidently at this time inclined to hope that the great plan 
to which in his mind every thing else was subordinate, might 
obtain ‘the approbdtibn and support of" his father-in-law. The 
high tone which James was then holding towards France, the 
readiness with which he consented to a defensive alliance with 
the United Provinces, the inclination which he showed to 
connect’ himself with the House of Austria, encouraged this 
expectation. But in a short time the prospect was darkened. 
"Phe disgrace of Halifax, thé breach between James and the 

arliament, the prorogation, the announcement distinctly made 
ty the king ‘to the ‘reign ministers that continental politics 
should no longer divert his attention from internal measures 
tending to strengthen his prerogative and to promote the inter- 
ést of his Church, put’ an end to the delusion. It was plain 
that, when the European crisis came, England would, if James 
were her master, either remain inactive or act in conjunction 
with France. And the European crisis was drawing near, 
"Fhe ‘House of Austria had, by 4 succession of victories, been 
secured from danger on the side of Turkey, and was no longer 
under the necessity of sabmitting patiently to the encroach- 
thefts and insults of Lewis. Accordingly, in July, 1686, a 
freaty was ‘signed at Augsburg by which the princes of the 

mpiré bound themselves closely together for the purpose of 
mutual defence. The kings of Spain and Sweden were parties 
to this corripact, the king of ‘Spain as sovereign of the prov- 
iticés contained- in’ the circle of Burgundy, and the king of 


Ow Por example, “ Je crois M. Feversham un tris brave et honeste 
Homme. Mais je doute s'il a assez d’expérience 4 diriger une si 
grande affaire qu'il asurie bras. Disu lai donne une succts prompt 
et heureux.. Mais je ne suis pas hors d’inquiétude.” . July s4,, 1685. 

in, after he had .received the news of the-battle of Sedgemoor, 
«Dien soit loyé du bon succés quc les troupes du Roy ont ew caqntre 
les rebelles. Je ne doute pas que cette affaire ne soit enti:rement - 
assdupic, et qué Ie régne du Roy sera heureux, ce que Dieu veuille.’ 
ot ET ae 
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Sweden as Duka of Pomerania. The confederates declared 
that they had no intention to attack and no wish to offend any 
‘power, but that they were determined to tolerate no infraction 
ef those rights which the Germanic .body held under the 
‘suction of public law: and public faith. They pledged them- 
‘Selves.to stand by each other in case of need, ani fixed the 
‘amount of force which each member of the leayuc was to 
furnish if.it should be necessary to repel aggression.* The 
fiame of William did not appear: in, this instrument; but all 
‘then knew that it was his work, and foresaw that he would in 
n6, long time be again the captain of a coalition against France. 
Between him and the vassal of France there could, in such 
circumstances, be no cordial good will, There was no open 
fupture,'no interchange of menaces or reproaches. But the 
father-in-law and the son-in-law were separated complciely 
‘and forever. . | . a : 
* At the very time at which the prince was thus estranged 
from the English court, the causes which had hitherto pro- 
duced a coolness between him and thé two great sections of the 
English people disappeared. A large portion, perhaps a nu- 
‘merical majority of the Whigs, had favored the pretensions of 
Monmouth; but Monmouth was now no more. . The Tories, 
‘on the other hand, had entertained apprehensions that the in- 
terests of the Anglican Church might not be safe under the 
rule of a man bred among Dutch Presbyterians, and well known 
to hold latitudinarian opinions about robes, ceremonies, and 
bishops; but, since that beloved Church had been threatened 
by far more formidable dangers from a very different, quarter, 
these apprehensions had lost almost all their power. Thus, at 
the same moment, both the great parties began to fix their hopes 
and their affections on the same leader. Old republicans could 
not refuse their confidence to one who had worthily filled, dur. 
ing many years, the highest magistracy of a republic. Old 
royalists conceived that they acted «according to their prin- 
ciples in paying profound respect to a prince so near to the 
throne, At this conjuncture it was of the highest moment that 
there should be entire union befween William and Mary. A 
misunderstanding between the presumptive heiress of the crown 
and her husband must have produced a schism in ‘that vast mass 
which wes from all quarters gathering round one ¢ommoh 
rallying point. Happily all risk of such misunderstanding was 


* The treaty will be found in the Recueil des Traités, iv. No. 209, 
13 
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‘averted in the critical instant, by the interposition of: Burnet . 
and the prince became the unquestioned chief of the whole of 
-that party which was opposed to the government,a perty ab 
Most coéxtensive with the nation. ; / 
‘ There is not the least reason to believe that he at this time 
meditated the great enterprise to which a sterr necessity after- 
wards drove him, He was aware that the public mind of Hng- 
land, though heated by grievances, was by no means ripe for 
‘revolution. He would doubtless gladly have avoided the scan- 
dal which must be the effect of a mortal quarrel between per- 
-sons. bound together by the closest ties of consanguinity aad 
affinity. Even his ambition made him unwilling to owe to 
violence that greatness which might be his in the ordmary 
course of nature and of law. For he well knew that, if the 
crown descended to his wife regularly, all its prerogatives would 
descend unimpaired with it, and that, if it were obtained by 
election, it must be taken subject to such conditions as the 
electors might think fit to impose. He meant, therefore, as it 
appears, to wait with patience for the day when he might gov- 
ern by an undisputed title, and to content himself in the mean 
:time with exercising a great influence on English affairs, as 
first prince of the blood, and as head of the party which was 
‘decidedly preponderant in the nation, and which wes certain, 
‘whenever a parliament should meet, to be decidedly prepon- 
.derant in both Houses. : 
Already, it is true, he had been urged by an adviser, less 
sgagacious and more impetuous than himself, to try a bolder 
‘eourse. This adviser was the young Lord Mordaunt. Thet 
-age had produced no more inventive ‘genius, and no more dar- 
sing spint. But, if a design was splendid, Mordaunt seldom 
inquired if it were practicable. His life was a wild romance 
nade up of mysterious intrigues, both political and amorous, 
-of violent and rapid changes of scene and fortune, and of vie- 
tories resembling those of Amadis and Laeuncelot rather than 
those of Luxembourg and Eugene. The episodes interspersed 
In this strange story were of a piece with the main plot. Among 
them were midnight encounters with generous robbers, 1 
tescues of noble and beautiful ladies from ravishers.- Mor- 
daunt, having distinguished himself by the eloquence and au- 
dacity with which, in the House of Lords, he had opposed the 
. court, repairéd, soon after the prorogation, to the. Hague, and 
strongly recommended an immediate descent on land. 
He had persuaded himself that it would be as.easy to-surprise 
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three Gréat kingdoms ds he long afterwards found it to surprise 
Barcelona. William itstened, meditated, and replied, in gen- 
eral terms, that he took a great interest in English affairs, and 
would keep his attention fixed on them.* Whatever his pur 
pose had been, it ts not likely that he would have chosen a rash 
and vamgliorious knight-errant for his confidant. Bétween the - 
-two'men there was nothing in common except personal cour- 
age, which rose in both to the height of fabulous heroism. 

ordaunt wanted merely to enjoy the excitement of conflict, 
and to make men stare, ---William had one great end ever be- 
fore him. Towards that end he was impelled by a strong pas- 
sion which appeared to him under the guise of a sacred duty. 
‘Towards that end he toiled with a patience resembling, as he once 
said, the patience with which he had seen a boatman on a canal 
gtrain against an adverse eddy, often swept back, but never ceas-_ 
ing to pull, and content if, by the labor of hours, a few yards 
cpuld be gained.t Exploits which brought the prince no nearer 


,to his object, however glorious they might be in the estimation 


of the vulgar, were in his judgment boyish vanities, and no part 
of the real business of life. | 
He determined to reject Mordaunt’s advice ; and there can 


-be no doubt that the determination was wise. Had William, 


in .1686, or even in 1687, attempted to do what he did with 
such signal success in 1688, it is probable that many Whigs 
would have risen in arms at his call. But he would have found 


. that the nation was not yet prepared to welcome an armed de- 


liverer from a foreign country, and that the Church had not 


‘yet been provoked and insulted into forgetfulness of the tenet 


which had long been her -peculiar badge. The old Cavaliers 
would have flocked to the royal standard. There would prob-— 
ably have been in all the three kingdoms a civil war as long 
and fierce as that of the preceding generation.’ While that 
war was raging in the British isles, what might not Lewis at- 


,tempton the Continent ? And what hope would there be for Hol- 
.land, drained of her troops and abandoned by her Stadtholder ? 


William therefore contented himself for: the present with 
taking measures to unite and animate that mighty opposition 
of'which he had become the head. This was not difficult. 
The fall of the Hydes had excited throughout England strange 
alarm and indignation. Men felt that the question now was, 
.not whether Protestantism should be dominant, but whether it 








' . © Burnet, i. 762. + Temple's Memoirs. 
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should be tolerated. The Treasurer had been succeeded by a 
board, of which a Papist was the head. ‘The Privy Seal Pail 
been intrusted to a Papist. The Lord Lieutenant of’ Ireland 
had been succeeded by a man who had absolutely no claim to 
high“ place except that he was a Papist. ‘The last person 
whom"a. government having in view the general interests of the 
- étirpire would have sent to Dublin as deputy was Tyrconnel. 
His brutal manners made him unfit to represent the majesty 
of the crown. -The feebleness of his understanding and the 
violence of his temper made him unfit to conduct grave busi- 
ress‘ of state. The deadly animosity which he felt towards 
the posgessors of the greater part of the soil of Ireland ,mades 
liim especially unfit to rule that kingdom. But the intemper- 
ance of his bigotry was thought amply to atone for the intem- 

rance of all his other passions; and, in consideration of the’ 
Patred which he bore fo the reformed faith, he was suffered to 
indulge without restraint his hatred of the English name. 
This, then, was the real meaning of his majesty’s respect for 
the rights of conscience. He wished his parliament to remove 
all the disabilities which had been imposed on Papists, merely 
in order that he might himself impose disabilities equally gall- | 
ing on Protestants. it was plain that, under such a prince, 
apostasy was the only road to greatness. It was a road, how- 
ever, which few ventured to take. For the spirit of the nation’ 
was thoroughly roused; and every renegade had to endure 
stich an amount of public scorn and detestation, as cannot 
be altogether unfelt even by the most callous natures. 

It is true that several remarkable conversions had recently 
_ taken place; but they were such as did litle credit to the 
Church of Rome. Two men of high rank had joined her 
communion; Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, and 
James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. But Peterborough, who had 
been an active soldier, courtier, and negotiator, was now 
broken down by years and infirmities ; and those who saw him 
totter about the galleries of Whitehall, leaning on a stick and 
swathed up in flannels and plasters, comforted themselves for 
his defection by remarking that he had not changed his religion 
tilt he had outlived his faculties.* Salisbury was foolish to a 
proverb, Tis figure was so blvated by sensual indulgence as 
ta be almost incapable of moving, and this sluggish body was 
the abode of an equally sluggish mind. He was represented 











* See the poems entitled The Converts and The Delusian. 
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in popular lampdons as a man made to,be duped, as a man 
who had hitherto been the prey of gamosters,. and who might 
well be the prey of friars. A, pasquinade, which, about the 
me of Rochester's retirement, was fixed on the,door of Salisa 
my, Flause in the Strand, described in coarse terms, the horror 
with which the wise Robert Cecil, if he could nse fropq his, - 
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grave, would see to what a creature his honors had.desgended.% 
These were the highest in station amopng the proselytes of, 
James. There were other renegades of a very different kind, 
needy men of parts, who were destitute of principle and of. all. 
sense of personal dignity. There is reason to believe that 
among these was William Wycherley, the most licentious and 
hard-hearted writer of a singularly licentious and hard-hearted 
school.t {t is certain that Matthew Tindal, who, at a later. 
period, acquired great notoriety by writing against Christianity, 
was at this time received into the bosom of the infallible 
Church, a fact which, as may easily be supposed, the divines with, 
whom he was subsequently engaged in controversy did not 
suffer to sink into oblivion.t A still more infamous apostate, 
was Joseph Haines, whose name is now almost forgotten, but 
who was well known in his own time as an adventurer of ver-. 
satile parts, sharper, coiner, false witness, sham bail, dancing-, 
master, buffoon, poet, comedian, Some of his prologues and 
epilogues were much admired by his contemporaries; and his, 
merit as an actor was universally acknowledged. This man, 
professed himself a Roman Catholic, and went to Italy in- the, 
retinue of Castlemaine, but was soon dismissed for migcondudt. 
[fany credit is due to a tradition which was long preserved jin,, 
the greenroom, Haines had the impudence to affirm. that. the, 
Virgin Mary had appeared tg him and called fim, to repent-. 
ance. After the Revolution, he attempted to make his. peace i 
with the town by a penance more scandalous than his offence. 
One night, before he acted in a farce, he appeared on. the stage. : 
ina white shcet with a torch in-his hand, and recited some,. 
profane and indecent doggerel, which he called his recantation, - 
With the name of Fisines was joined, in many libels, tha, : 





aed 


‘® The lines are in the Collection of State Poems. ' . _ 

4+. Our information about Wycherley is very scanty; but two things’! 
ane ecrigin, that in his later years.he called himgelf.a Papist; and’! 
that he received monev from James. I haye very little doubt thas. 
he was a hired convert. - : 

} See the article on him in the Biographia Britannica. | 

; See James Quiii’s necount of Haines in Davies's Miscellanies; | 
Tom Brown’s Works; Lives of Sharper: ; Dryden’s Epilogue to the 
Secular Masquc. . ’ ° 
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mame of a’ more illustrious renegade, John Dryden. . Deydem 
was now approaching the decline of life. After many auc. 
vesses and many failures, he had at length attained, by general 
consent, the first place among living English poets. His 
claims on the gratitude of James were superior to those of .any 
man of letters. in the kingdom. But James cared litle -for 
verses and. much for money. From the day of his .aceession 
he set himself to make small economical reforms, such as briog 
ian @ government the reproach of meanness without..producing 
arty perceptible relief to the finances. One of the victims of 
his injudicious parsimony was the poet laureate. Orders were 
@iven that,n the. new.patent which the demise of the crowa 
made necessary, the annual butt of sack originally granted to 
Jdnson, and continued to Jonson’s successors, should be omit- 
ted.* . This was the only notice which the king, during the 
first year of his reign, deigned to bestow on the mighty satirist 
who, in the very crisis of the great struggle of the Exclusion 
Bill, had spread terror thrdugh the Whig ranks. Dryden was - 
poor and impatient of poverty. He knew little and cared little 
about religion. ‘If any sentiment was deeply fixed in him, that 
sentiment was-an aversion to priests of all persuasions, Levites, 
augurs, muftis, Roman Cathelic divines, Presbyterian divjnes, 
divyines of the Church of England. He was not naturally a 
man of high spirit; and his pursuits had. been by no means 
sueli as were likely to give elevation or delicacy to his mind, 
‘He hed, during:many years, earned his daily bread by pandarr 
Ang to the: vicious taste of the pit, and by grossly flattering nch 
‘and noble patrons. ‘Self-respect. and a fine sense of the be, 
‘coming were not to.be expected from one who had led a life 
of mendicaney and :adulation. Finding that, .if he continued 
to call himself a Protestant, his services would be overlooked, 
he declared himself a Papist. The king’s parsimony instantly 
relaxed; . Dryden was gratified with a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year, and was employed to defend his new religion 
‘both in prose and verse. ! 

-~ Two-eminent men, Samuel Johnson and Walter Scott, have 
‘done theit best to persuade thémselves and others that this 
memorable conversion.was ‘sincere. -It was natural that they 
igbould:.be desirous to. remove a disgraceful stain from the 
‘memory of one whose genius they justly admired, and with 
tee 

'. # This fact, which escaped the minute researches of Mulone;' ap- 
pears frown the Eeeaiamy Letter Book of 1685... Doe, 
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wrhowe . political feelings. they ‘strongly ‘syrnpathined; :but the 
impartial historian must with regret prongunce.a. very differem 
judgment. .‘There will always-be a strong presumption ageinet 
thd sincerity of-a conversion by. which the:convert i8) direetlpa 
gaindn - Is the case of Dryden there is nothing to countenmil 
this presumption. His tli¢ological: writmys .abundaatl y» prose 
that- he -had: never: sought with diligence and: anxiety to-learn 
the:trath, and. zhat his knowledge botiyof the Charels which de 
nuitted and of the Chunch: which: she: entered ‘was: of-:the. most 
snperficial kind. .Nor was bis subsequent .conduct: that: ofa 
maw whont a sirong dense. of. duty-had constainedto. take: 
step.of awful importance. Had he been sucha man, the same 
convietion which had led-him tojoin.the Church of Bome would — 
surely have prevented bim-from violating grossly and habitaally 
rules: which that Church, in common with every other Christian 
socinty, ‘recognizes as binding.. There would have: been::a 
marked . distinction between his earlier and his: later «ompe- 
sitions:.. He weuld have looked back:with remorse on a literary 
hfe of: near thisty years, during which hig rare: powers of divtion 
und .versification had been systematically.employed: in spread- 
ing moral.corruption... Not a line tending te make virtue com 
temptible,:or to: inflame icentious desire, would, thencefomyard 
have :proceeded from his pen. .The truth unhappily is that the 
dramas whieh he wrote after his-pretended conversion are:.in 
no- respect less impure or profane than those of his youth.- -Evea 
when ‘he professed to tramslate he constantly wandeved from: itis 
originals. im search of images which, if he had found tlsem dn: ins 
originals, he-ought to have. shunged.i. What was: bad’ became 
worse ‘in. his versions... What was qmoceht. contracted a -adnt 
from passing through his mind. .. He: made the grossest satines 
of: Javenal more. gross,’ interpolated ‘toose ‘descriptions .in- the 
tales of Boccaceio, and: polluted the sweet-and limpid-pdetry of 
yoorgies with filth which: would have moved the: loathing of 
irgil. wera a 
The help of Dryden was - welcome to those Roman Gatholite 
‘divines who were painfally sustaining 4 conflict agamst-oi{lthat 
was most illustrious in. the Established Church... They could 
not disguise from themselves the fact that their style, dtsfigured 
with foveign. idioms which had: been: picked: up-at Rome: ata 
Deuay,:appeared to little advantage when. compared with:-the 
sloquence of Tillotson and Sherlock. --It-seemed_that-it-was—no 
light,thing to haye secured the codperation of the grentestliving 
master of the English. danguage. .The fiest: servite which. dap 
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wes required to perform in.return for his pansion, was to deferd 
his Church in prose against Stillingfleet. But the art of saying... 
thingp well is useless to a man who has nothing to say; and 

-this was Dryden’s case. He soon found himeelf unequally . 
paired: with an antagonist whose whole life had been. one long’. 
training. for controversy. ‘The veteran gladiator disarmed the - 
novice, inflicted a few contemptuous scratches, and tummed away: 
to encounter more formidable convbatanta. Dryden then betook 
himself to a weapon at which he was not likely to find his 
match. He retired for a time from the bustle of coffee-houses - 
and theatres to a. quiet retreat in Huntingdonshire, and there 
composed,.with unwonted care and labor, his celebrated. poem 
on the. pots in.dispute between the Churehes of Rome end: . 
England, The Church of Rome he represented under the 
similitude of a milk-white hind, ever in peril of death, yet 
fated not to die. The beasts of the field were bent on her. 
destruction. The quaking hare, indeed, observed a timoreus 
neutrality ; but the Socinian fox, the Presbyterian wolf, the 
Independent bear, the Anabaptist boar, glared fiercely at the 
spotless creature.. Yet she could venture to drink with them 
at the common watering place uader the proteetion of her . 
friend, the kingly lion. The Church of England was typified 
by the panther, spetted indeed, but beautiful, too beautiful for 
a beast of prey. The hind and the panther, equally hated by 
the ferocious population of the forest, conferred apart on their. 
common danger. They, then proceeded to discuss the points - 
on which they differed, and, while waggimg their tails. and 
licking their jaws, hold a long dialague touching the real press 
ence, the authority of popes and councils, the penal laws, the 
Test Act, Oates’s perjunies, Butler’s unrequited services to the 
Cavalier party, Stillingfleet’s pamphlets, and Burnet’s broad 
shoulders and fortunate matrimonial speculations. 

The absurdity of this plan is obvious. In truth the allegory 
could not be preserved unbroken through ten lines together. 
No art of execution could redeem the faults of such a design. 
Yet the tale of the Hind and Panther is undoubtedly the most 
valuable addition which was made to English literature during 
the short and troubled reign of James the Second. In none of 
Dryden’s works can be found passages more pathetic and mag- 
uificent, greater ductility and energy of language, or a more 
pleasing and varipus music. 

The poem appeared with every advantage which royal 
patronage could give. A superb edition was.printed for Scot- . 
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abd at the Romeat: Catholic press established in Holyrood « 


House.- But men were in no humor to be charmed by: the 
transparent style and melodious numbers ofthe apostate. The 
dispust.exvited by his: venality, the alarm‘excited by the policy: 
of-whick: he ‘was the eulogist, were not: to be sung to sleep. 


The just indignation of the public was inflamed by many who - 


were smarting fronr his ridicule, and: by many who were envi‘ 
out of his' renown. ‘In spite of all’ the restraints under which: 


the’ press’ lay, attacks'on his life and writings appeared daily. - 


Sometimes'he was’ Bayes, sornetimes Poet Squab. -He was: 


reminded ‘that in his youth he had paid to the House of Crom- 


well ‘the same servile court which he was now paying to ‘the: 


House of Stuart. One set of his assaifants maliciously re- 


printed the sarcastic vérses which he had written against Popery — 


1n-days When he could have' got nothing by being’ a Papist. 
Of the many satirical pieces whith appeared on this occasion, 


the most suécessful was the joint work of two young men who © 
had lately quitted Carnbridge, and had been welcomed as prom- ' 


ising’ novices in the literary coffee-houses of London — Charles: 
Montague and Matthew Prior. Montague was of noble descent :' 


1 _— 


the origin of Prior was so obseure that no biographer has been — 


able‘to trace it; but both the adventurers were poor and-aspir-' 
ing’; both had keen and vigorous minds; -both afterwards: 
climbed high; both united in a remarkable degree the love of 
letters with skill in those departments-of business for which men’ 
of tetters generally have a strong distaste. Of the fifty poets 


whose lives Johtison: has written, Montague and Prior were the: - 


only two who were distinguished by an intimate knowledge of 
trade and finance. Soon their paths diverged widely. “Their 


early friendship was dissolved. One of them became the chief’ 


of the Whig party, and was impeached ‘by the Tories. The 
other was intrusted with alt the mysteries of Tory diplomacy, 
and was long kept close prisoner by the Whigs. At length, 


after many eventful years, the associates, so long’ parted, were © 


reutited in‘ Westminster Abbey. 
Whoever has read the tale of the Hind and Panther with’ 
atténtion, must Have perceived that, while that work was ‘in 


, a’ great alteration took place in the views of ‘those’ | 


: 


progress . ; ee 
who used Dryden as their’ interpreter. At first, the Church of! ‘ 


England -is mentioned with tenderness and tespect, and is’ 


exhorted to ally herself with the Roman Catholics’ against the | — 


Puritan sects ; but, at‘the close of the poern, and in the preface, 


which ‘was written’ after’ the poem had beerr fmished, ‘the-Prot- - 
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éstant. Digsemtent: are. invited to make common cause, withthe 
Roman Catholics against the Chureh:of Hagland ++ ini 
.o -Lhis change in. the language of-the court poet was: intlicative; 
of; a:-gieat cheage in’ the: policy.of: the caurt. . Thej original 
purposejof James -had, been: to obtain for the Church of which 
he was amember, not.only, complete immunity from all.penali. 
ties-and frem all eivil disabilitids, but also an, ample-share of; 
egclesiastical. and:. academical. endewments, and at the same 
time to enforce with ngor. the laws against the Puritan seat: 
Adl. the -special. dispensations which he: had. granted .had: heen: 
grented to Roman Catholics; All the.laws which bore. hardest 
on, the Presbyterians; ladependents, and, Baptists, had-been far; 
@ time. severely, executed by: him, -.While. Hales commandel 
a regiment, while Pewis sate at the council beard, while Masgey: 
held.ajdeanery, while breviaries: and- mass-boaks were printed. 
at Oxford under a royal license, while the -host: was .publicly- 
exposed in London-under the protection ef the pikes and mus, 
kets. of the footguards, while friars: and monks walked the, 
streets of London in their robes; Baxter was in jail; Howe 
was in exile; the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act wer, 
in. full vigor; Puritan waiters. were compelled to resort to 
foreign or to secret presses; Pugitan congregations could. meet 
only by night.or in waste places, and Puritan ministers ward 
forced to preach in the garb of. cplliers.or of sailors. In-Sxot, 
land, the. king;. while he spazed. no. exertion to extort from the 
Estates full. retief for, Roman Catholics, had demanded and, 
ebtained new statutes of unprecedented severity. against the 
Presbyterians... His conduct to the exiled Huguenots had indin 
eated; not less clearly. his feelings. We have seen that, when 
the public munificence had ‘placed .in..hig hands a large sum 
for the relief of thase unhappy men, he, in violation of every; 
law of hespitality and goed faith, required them. to renounce 
the Calvinistic ntual to, whieh they. were. strongly attached, and 
to: cenform to the Church of England, before he would. dole 
out. to ther them any portion of the alms which had been intrusted 
tq, 

(Sueh hed been his policy as. lang as he, could cherish. any 
hope-that the, Church .of England -would; consent to shane 
aseendency with the Church of Reme.. That hope at om 
time amounted to confidence. The enthusiasm with whieh the 
Tories. had hailed his accession, the elections, the dutiful: lan- 
gvage'and ample grants.of his parliament, the suppression of: 
the: Wester) insurrection, the complete prestration of the pariyi 


Ad 
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Wilick' Had attempted to exclude him: from the erowh, elated 
him beyond the bounds:of: reason. He felt an assurance that 
évery obstacle would give wa'y before ‘his: power and his reso- 
lution. ° His'parliament withstood -him:' He tried the effects of 
frawns and! menaces! ‘Prowns .ard‘ menacds fated. ' He tried 
the effect of proropation. © Prom: the. day'of the prorogation 
_ the opposition to his designs -had ‘been growing stronger and 
 stténgert!' Te seemed ¢lear thet, if'-he effeeted his paipose, he 
 «BRst-effect it in defiance of that great party which had piven 
such signal proofs of fidelity to his office, to his fumily, and tb 
Kis person; ‘The! whote Anglican priesthood; the whole Cavax 
let gentry, were ‘apainst him: In vaia had he, by virtue of 
Kis ecclesiastical ‘supremacy, erjoined ‘the ‘clergy to abstain . 
_ ftom ‘discussing controverted points. - Every parish in. the 
| nation was warned every Sunday apaimst the errors of Rome} 
| atid. these warnmgs ‘were only the more effective, because they: 
were accompanied by ‘professions of reverence for the ‘sove- 
reign, and of a determination to endure with patience whatever 
Knight be his pleasure td inflict. ‘The royalist knights and 
esquires: who, through forty-five years-of war and faction, had 
stood so manfully by the throne, now expressed, fm nod mease 
ured‘ phrase, their resolution to stand as manfulty by thé Ohurch: 
Dull as was the intelleet of James, despotic as was his temper, 
be felt that he nmust change his'course. ‘He could not safety 
venture to outrage all bis Protestant: subjects ‘at-once. If -he 
éould: bring himself to ‘make concessions to the patty which 
dominated in both Houses, if he could bring himself to leave 
tt} the established religion all its dignities, emolwménts;' and 
ivdeges unimpaired, he might still break up Presbyteriai? 
etings, and ‘fill the jails with: Baptist preachers. But if he 
determined to plunder the hierarchy, he'must make up his 
tithd to forego the luxury of perseeuting the’ Dissenters: ‘If 
he was henceforward to beat feud with his old friends, he must 
make a truce with his old enemies. He could overpower the 
Angliean Chaorch only by forming against her an ‘extensive 
coalition, including sects which, differing in doctrine ‘and gov 
crmment far more widely from each other than frony her, might 
yet-be induced by their common jealousy of her greatness! 
and By their ¢ommon. dread of - her: intolerance, t0 suspend 
their -ahimosities till she was no longer able to oppress them. * 
This plan’ seemed to him to have’ one strong recommenda 
tien. Hf he could omby sueceed in conciliating the Protestant 
Nonconforinists,. he might fatter himself that he was secure 
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against ali chance of ‘réebellion. According to the Aigfickir 
divines, no ‘subject could on’ any provocation be justified in 
withstanding the Lord’s anointed by force. The theory of the’ 
Puritan sectaries was very different. ‘Those séctaries had ne 
ruple about smitiny’ tyrants with the sword of Gideon.- Many’ | 
of them did not'shrink from using the dagger of Ehud. ‘They — 
were probably even now meditating another western insur- 
réction, or another Rye House Ptot. James, therefore, con- 
ceived that he might safely persecute the Church if he could 
only gain’ the Dissenters. e party whose principles afforded: 
him no guaranty would be attached to him by interest. The 
patty whose interests he attacked would be restrained from 


_lpgurrection by principle. 


Anfluenced by such considerations as these, James, from the. 
time at which he parted in anger with his parliament, began to 
meditate a general league of all Nonconformists, Catholic and’, 
Protestant, against the established religion. ‘So early as Christ- 
mas, 1685, the agents of the United Provinces informed the 
States General that the plan of a general toleration had been 
arranged and would soon be disclosed.* The reports which | 
had reached fhe Dutch embassy proved to be premature. ‘The 
separatists appear, however, to have been treated with more 
lenity during the year 1686 than during the year 1685. But’ 
it Was only by slow degrees and after many struggles that the 
king’ could prevail on himself to form an alliance with all th 
he -most abhorred. He had to overcome an animosity nat 
slight or capricious, nat of recent origin or hasty growth, but 
hereditary in .his line, strengthened by great wrongs inflicte 
and suffered through a tundred and twenty eventful years, anf’ 
intertwined with all his feelings, religious, political, domesti , 


arid personal.- Four generations of Stuarts had waged a w#t. 
to ‘the death with four generations of Puritans; and, through. 
that long war, there had been no Stuart who had hated the” 
Puritans so much, or who’ had been so much hated by the#a, 
as himself. They had ‘tried’ to blast his honor and to excluele 
him’ from, his'birthright; they had called him incendiary, cut- 
throat, poisoner } they had driven him from the Admiralty and 
the Privy Council; they had repeatedly chased him into ban- 
ishmient; they had plotted his assassination; they had risen 







- againgt. him..in arms by thousands. He had avenged-himeclf 


on them by hayoc: such as Emgland. had never. before seen. : 
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heads, and quarters were still rotting on pales in al) the 
¢es.of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Aged women 


beld ip igh,honor among the sectaries for piety. and charity- 
had, for. 


offences, which no good prince would have thought 


deserving even of a severe, reprimand,, been beheaded and | 


byrped alive. Sych had been, even in. England, the relations 
beween the king. and the Puritans; and in Scotland the 


tyrapny.of the king and the fury of the Puritans had been . 
such as Englishmen could, hardly conceive. To forget an , 


enmity so long and so deadly was-no light task for.a. nature 
singylarly harsh and implacable. 


the conflict in the royal mind did not escape the eye of : 
Barillon. At the end of January, 1687, he sent a remarkable. 


letter to Versailles. The king—such was the substance of 

this docyment — had almost convinced himself that he could 

re , tain entire liberty for Roman Catholics, and yet maintain 
§. 


Ws against Protestant Dissenters. He leaned, therefore,-. 


to the plan of a general indulgence ; hut at heart he would be . 
far better pleased if he could, even now,.divide his protection. 
om fayor between the Chyrch of Rome and the Church, of — 
ngland, to the exclusion of all other religious -persuasiops,* ; 
had been written, James . 


‘ 


.A very, few days after this despatch 
made his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 


Puritans. He had determined to begin with, Scotland, where . 


hig power to dispense with acts of parliament had been ad, 


mytted by the obsequious Estates. On the twelfth of February, 
sevantngly. was published at Edinburgh a proclamation grant: | 


ing relief to scrupulous consciences,t This proclamation fully 


pyoves the correctness of Barillon’s judgment. Evep in the: 


rery act of making concessions to the Presbyterians, James _ 
could not conceal the loathing with which he regarded them, 


The toleration given to the Catholics was, camplete, . The | 


Quakers had little reason.to complain, But the indulgence 
Vouchsafed to the Presbyterians, who constituted the great 
body of the Scottish people, was clogged by conditions whi ) 
made it almost worthless. For the old test, which excluded 


Catholics and Presbyterians alike from office, wag substituted . 
anew test, which admitted the Catholics, but excludea most ol. 





——, 1089. i Je orois qué, dans te fonds, si on Hd 
poavoit laisser que Ia religion Anplicarie et la Catholique @tablica 
par les loix, le Roy d’ Angleterre en seroit bien plus content.” 
+ It will be found in Wodrow, Appendix, yol- ii. No. 129. 
14 * 
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the Preabyterians. The Catholics were allowed to build chapels, 
and even to carry the host in procession any where except ia 
the high streets of royal burghs; the Quakers were suffered 
to assemble in public edifices: but the Presbyterians were 
. Interdicted from worshipping God any where but in private 
dwellings ; they were not to presume to build meeting-houses; 
they were not even to use a barn or an outhouse for religious 
exercises ; and it was distinctly notified to them that, if they 
dared to hold conventicles in the open air, the law which de — 
nounced death againet both preachers and hearers, should be 
enforced without mercy. Any Catholic priest might say mags; 
any Quaker might harangue his brethren; but the privy coun- 
vil was directed to see that no Presbyterian minister presumed 
to preach without a special license from the government. 
Every line of this instrument, and of the letters by which 
it was accompanied, shows how much it cost the king to relax 
in the smallest degree the rigor with which he had ever treated 
the old enemies of his house.* | 
There is reason, indeed, to believe that, when he published 
this proclamation, he had by no means fully made up his mind 
to a coalition with the Puritans, and that his object was to 
_ grant just so much favor to them as might suffice to frighten 
the Churchmen mto submission. He therefore waited a month, 
in order to see what effect the edict put forth at Edinburgh 
would produce in England. That month he employed as 
siduously, by Petre’s advice, in what was called closeting. 
London was very full. It was expected that the parliament 
would shortly meet for the despatch of business; and many 
members were in town. The king set himself to canvass them 
man by man. ° He flattered himself that zealous Tories, — and 
of such, with few exceptions, the House of Commons con- 
sisted, — would find it difficult to resist his earnest request, 
addressed to them, not collectively, but separately, not from 
the throne, but in the familiarity of conversation. The menr 
bers, therefore, who came to pay their duty at Whitehall were 
taken aside, and honored with long private interviews. The 
‘king pressed them, as they were loyal gentlemen, to gratify 
him in the one thing, on which his heart was fixed. The 
question, he said, touched his personal honor. The laws 
enacted in the late reign by factious parliaments against the 
Roman Catholics had really been aimed at himself. Those 





* Wodrow, Appendix, vol. ii. Nos. 128, 129, 132. 
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Hiwi'tied put « stim on bit, had'driven ‘him ‘from’ the Admi- 
valkty; had driven him from the Council Board. He had a right 
tw expect that in the repéal-of those laws all who loved and 
fevérenced him would concur. When he found his hearers 
obdatate ‘to exhortation, he resdrféed to intimidation and corrup- 
tion. ‘Those who refused to pleasure him in this matter were 
plainly told that they must not expect any mark of his favor. 
Penurious as he was, he opened and distributed his hoards. 
Several of those who had been invited to confer with him left 
his bed-chamiber carrying with them money received from the 
royal hand. The judges, who were at this time on their spring 
vircuits, were: directed by the king to see those members who 
remuitréd in the ‘country, and to ascertain the intentions of 
each. The result of this investigation was, that a great ma- 
jority of the House of Commons seemed fully determined’ to 
epposé the measures of the court.™ Among those whose firm- 
ness Excited general admiration was Arthur Herbert, ‘brother 
of the chief justice,.member for Dover, muster of the robes, 
und’ tear-admiral of England. Arthur Herbert -was much 
loved by the sailors, and way reputed one of the best of 
the atistocratical class of naval officers. It had beenj gen- 
erally supposed that he would readily comply with the royal 
wishes; for he was heedless of religion; he was fond of 
pleasure and expense; he had-ho private estate ; his places 
brought him in four thousand pounds a year; and he had | 
teen reckoned among the most devoted personal adherents 
James. When, however, the rear-admiral was closeted, and 
tequired to promise that he would vote for the repeel of tte 
Fest Act, his answer’ was, that his honor and conscience would 
tot permit him to give any sttch pledge. *‘ Nobody doubw 
rour honor,” said’ the king, “ but a man’ whio lives as you do 
ht not to talk about his conscience.” ‘To this reproach, a 
reproach which came with a bad grace from'the lover of 
Catharine Sedfey, Herbert manfully replied, “I have my faults, 
dir; but I could name people who talk much more about con- 
feience than lam in the habit of doing, and yet lead lives as 


loose-as mine.” He was dismissed from all his: places ; and 


the account of what he had disbursed and received as master 
of the robes was scrutinized with great and, as he complained, 
with unjust severity.t “ 





" ® Barillon; *™ 1688; Citters, Feb. $$; Reresby’s Memoirs; 


t Barillon, March $$, 1687; Tady Russell to Dr. Fitgwilliam, 
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It was now eyident that all hope of .ay, alliance between 4 
Churches of England and of Rowe, for the purpose pee fe 
offices and emoluments, and of crushing the Puritan, secta, 
mast be abandoned. Nothing remained but to. try. a. coallae 
between the Church of Rome and the Puritan sects against 
Church of England. _ | as, 
On the eighteenth of March the king informed the Pn 
Couneit that he had determined to. prorogue the parliament. til 
the end of November, and to grant, by his own authority, entire 


liberty -of conscicnce to all his subjects.* On the founth of — 


April appeared the memorable Declaration of Indulgence. .. 
In this declaration the king avowed that it was his garpest 


wish to see his people members of. that church to which. he 


himself belonged. But, since that could not be, he announced 
his intention to protect them in the free exercise of their 
religion. He ‘repeated all those phrases which, eight years 
before, when he was himself an oppressed man, 

familiar to his lips, bat which he had ceased to use from the 
day on which a turn of fortune had put it into his, pqwer to he 
an oppressor. He had long been convinced, he said, that con- 


science was not to be forced, that persecution was unfavorable. — 


to population and to trade, and that it never attained the ends 


winch persécutors had in view. He repeated his promisty 


already often repeated and. often violated, that he wou 
protect the Established Church in the enjoyment of her legal 
Ti He then proceeded to annul, by his own sole .au- 
thority, a long series of statutes. He suspended all penal 
laws against all classes of Nonconformists. He authorized 
both Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters to perform 
their worship publicly. He forbade his subjects, on. pain of 
his highest displeasure, to molest any religious assembly, . He 
also abrogated all those acts which imposed any religious test 
as a qualification for any civil or military office.t a 
That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional is a 
point on. which both the great English parties have always 
been entirely agreed. Every person capable of reasoning on 
a political question must perceive that a monarch who is com- 
petent to issue such a declaration is nothing less than an abs¢- 





April 1; Burnet, i. 671, 872. The eonversation is somewhat differ- 
ently related in Clarke’s Life of James, ii. 204. But that passage i 
not part of the king’s memoirs, | 

. © London Gazette, March 21, 1689. t- Ibid. April 7,: L688” 
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lite ‘iricriarth.'” ‘Nor is it possible to urge in defence of this act 
of'Jaines those ‘pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the 
Monts: have ‘heen vindicated-or excused. It eannot be said 
Get he' mistouk the bounds of his prerogative because they had 
at been accurately ascertained. For the truth is, that he tress 
para with a recent landmark full.in his view. Fifteen years 
dre that time, a Declaration of Indulgence had been put 
forth by this brother with the advice of the Cabal. That decla- 
fitton’,- when compared with the declaration of James, might 
be’ called modest.and cautious. The declaration of Charles 
dispensed only with penal laws.’ The declaration of James 
dispensed also’ with all religious tests. The declaration of 
Charles permitted the Roman Catholics to celebrate their 
worship only in private dwellings. Under the declaration of 
Jarties they might build and decorate temples, and even walk in. 
procéssion along Fleet Street with crosses, images, and censers,: 
et the declaration of Charles had been pronounced illegal in. 
the most formal manner. The Commons had resolyed that. 
the king had. no power to dispense with statutes in matters 
ectlésiasticdl. Charles had ordered the obnoxious instrument 
to'be caricelled in his presence, had torn off the seal with his 
own hand, and had, both by message under his sign manual, and 
with his'own'lips from his throne in full parliament, distinctly. 
ptoittised the two Houses that the step which had given so 
ndeh offence should never be drawn into precedent. The’ 
two Houses had then, without one dissentient voice, joined in. 
thanking ‘him for this compliance with their wishes. Nocon-’ 
stittional question had ever been decided more deliberately, 
mote clearly, or with more harmonious consent. _ 
‘Dhe'deferiders of James have frequently pleaded in his ex.. 
cise the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench on the infor- 
mation coflusively laid against Sir Edward Hales; but the plea. 
isof no value. ‘That judgment James had notoriously obtained 
by Sblicitation, by threats, by dismissing scrupulous magistrates, 
ahd by placing on the bench other magistrates more courtly.: 
Abd yet that judgment, though generally regarded by the bar 
aid by the nation as unconstitutional, went only to this extent, 
that ‘thé “sovereign might, for special reasons of state, grant to 
individuals by name-exemptions from disabling statutes. That 
be. could by one sweeping edict authorize all his-subjects to. 
disobey whole volumes of law, no tribunal had ventured, in the: 
face of the solemn parliamentary decision of 1678, to affirm, «’ 
Suis, hOweyér,-wasithe pogttion-of patties that Jatties’s Dec- 
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lavdtion af: indulgence, though the: most sudacious' of all ths 
attacks maade by the Stuarts on: public: freedom, was welt'oml 


dnieted to please that very portion of the conmmunity by whish | 


alt the other attacks of the Stuarts on public freedom had: been 
most strenuously resisted. It could scarcely be hoped that the 
Brotestant: Nonconformmst; separated from his countrymen-dy 


#--harsh code harshly. enforced, would be inclined to dispute | 
the -validity.of a deeree which relieved him from intolemablé — 
grievances: Aicool and philosophical observer would undoubt: | 
edly have pronounced that all the evil arising from all the | 


intolerant laws-which parliaments had framed was not’to! bs 
compared to the evil which would be produced by a -tranefer 


of ‘the legislative power from the parliament to the sovereign! — 


But such .ceolness and philosophy ‘are not to be expected: front 
men who: are smarting ‘under present pain, and who ard 


tempted by :the offer of immediate oase. A Puritan: dive | 


could not indeed dewy that the dispensing power now claimed 


by the crown was inconsistent with the: fuadamental principe — 
ofthe constitution. But he might perhaps be exeused if bd — 


asked, What was the: constitution to him? The Act of Unis 
form#ty had ejected him, in spite. of royal promises, from 4 
benefice which was his freehold, and had reduced him to beg 
gary-and dependence. The Five. Mile Act had banished hin 
from bis dwelling, from his relations, from his friends, from 
almost all places of public resort. Under the Conventicle Act 


his goods had been distrained ; and he had been flutg imto one’. 


noigeme jail after another among highwaymen and _ hotse- 
_ breakers. Out of prison he had constantly had: the officers of. 
jastice on his track; had been forced to pay. hush-meney to 
informers; had stolen, in ignominious disguises, through wit- 
dows and -trap-doors to meet his flock ; and had, while pouring: 
the baptismal water, or distributing the eucharistic bread, béett 
auxtously listening for the signal that the tipstaves were ap-' 
p mg. Was it not mockery to call on a man thus plore 
dered and oppressed to suffer martyrdom for the property! and 
liberty of his plunderers and oppressors? The declaration; 
despotic as it might seem to his prosperous neighbors,’ brougitt: 
deliverance to him. He-was called upon to make his choicé, 
nat between freedom and slavery, but. between two yokes ; & 
be might not unnaturally think the yoke of the king tighter 
than that of:the Church. os 
| While thoughts “like these were workiag in the minds of 
many Diseenters,'the Anglionn -party was in amazement. and 
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xrar. This. now sum in affhins was: indeed alasinmg.. . The 
Heuss. of Stuart leagued with sepublican and. regicide sects 
against the..old-Cavaliers of England; Popery leagued with 
Puptanism against an ecclesiastical system with which the Pu- 
ntans had no quarrel, except that it had retained too mueh that 
was Popish; these were porterts which confounded ail the 
cakulations of statesmen. _The Chunch was then to be attacked 
alonee an eyery sida; and the attack was to be under the dix 
Tection of him who, by her constitution, was her head. She 
might well be struck with surprise and dismay. And mingled 
with surprise and dismay: came other: bitter feelings ; resent 
meat..against the pexjyred priace whom she had served too 
well,and remorse for the. cruelties in which he had. been her 
ice, and for which, he was now, as it seemed, about to 
he:her punisher. Her chastisement was just. She reaped that 
whieh. she had sown. -After.the Restoyation, when ber power 
wea at the height, sbe had breathed nothing but vengeance. 
She bad encouraged, urged, almost compelled the Stuarts to’ 
rejtite ,wwith -perfidious ingratitude the: recent serviees of the 
Pyesbyterians. Had he, in. that: season | of her prosperity, 
pleaded, as. became her, for. her enamies, she. might now, in 
ber.distress, have found them her friends. Perhaps it was aot 
yet too late, Perhaps she might still be able to.turn the tacts. 
of. her faithless oppressor against himself. There was among: 
the a clergy a-mederate party which had always felt. 


kindly towards the Protestant Dissenters. That party was nat; 


lagge ; but the abilities, acquirements, and virtues of those who: 
belonged to it made it respectable. Jt had been regarded with 
little favor by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and had 
heen mercilessly reviled by bigats of the schaol of Laud ; but, 
fram the day on which the Declaration of Indulgence appeared 
tothe day on which the power of James ceased to mepire ter:. 
me, the whole church seemed to be animated by the, spirit, and. 
guided by the counsels, of the calymniated Latitudinarians, 
hen followed an auction, the strangest that history has re- 
corded.. On one side the king, on the other the Church, began 
tobid eagerly against each other fox the favor of those whom 
up. to that time king and Church had combined ta oppress. 
The Protestant Dissenters, who, a few months before, bad been 
a and proscribed class, now held the balance of power.’ 
The harshness with which they had been treated was ‘univer. 
sally condemned. The court tried to throw all the blame on 
the hiexarchy.. The hierarchy flung it hack on the court. The: 
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jking deglared that’ he had‘ unwillingly. persecuted the. sepam- 
tists only because. his affairs had been in such o state that he 
evuld not venture to disoblige the established clergy. The 
established clergy protested. that they had borne-a part in :se- 
-verities uncongenial to their feelings only from deference to the 
authority of the. king. The king got together a collection of 
.stopies about rectors and vicars who had by threats of prosecu- 
tion, wrung mauey out of Protestant Dissenters. He talked bn 
this subject much and publicly, threatened to institute an- in- 
wiry which would exhibit the parsons in their true ¢character-to 
ithe whole world, and actually issued several commisstong ext- 
powering persons on whom he thought that he conld depend. to 
ascertain the amount of the sums extorted in different parts of 
the country by professors of the dominant religion from see- 
taries. The advocates of the Church, on the other hand, cited 
instances of honest parish priests who had been reprimanded 
and menaced by the court, for recommending toleration in the 
pulpit, and for refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrer 
gations of Nonconformists. The king asserted that some of 
tle Churchmen whom he had closeted had offered to make large 
concessions to the Catholics, on condition that the persecution 
of the Puritans might go on. The accused Churchmen vehee 
mently denied the truth of this charge; and alleged that, if 
they would have complied with what he demanded for his own 
religion, he would most gladly have suffered them to indemnify 
themselves by harassing and pillaging Protestant Dissenters.* - 
...The court: had changed its face. The scarf and cassock 
could hardly appear there without callmg forth sneers and ma- 
licious whispers, Maids of honor forbore to giggle, and lords 
ef .the bed-chamber bowed law, when the puritanical vi 

and the puritanical garb, so long the favorite subjecte of modi 
ery in fashionable circles, were seen in the galleries. Taun 
ton, which had been during two generations the stronghold of 
the Roundhead party in the West, which had twice resolutely 
repelled the armies of Charles the First, which had risen as ont 
* Warrant Book of the Treasury. See particularly the instructions 


dated March 8, 1684; Burnet, i. 715; Reflections on his Majesty's 
Proclamation for a Toleration in Scotland; Letters containing some 

i on his Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience ; 
Apology for the Church of England with relation to the spirit -of 
Persecution for which she is accused, 1685- But it is impossible for 
me to cite all the pamphlets from which I have formed my notion of 
the state of parties at this time. 
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tanto support Monmouth, and which had been tured izto“a 
‘shambles by Kirke and Jeffreys, seemed to have suddenly sue- 
¢eeded.to the place which Oxford had once oceupied the 
‘royal favor.* ‘Phe king constrained himself to show even 
faxening courtesy to eminent Dissenters: To some he offered 
money, to some ‘municipal honors, to some pardons for their 
félations -and friends who, having been implicated in the Rye 
‘House Plot,or having joined the standard of Monmouth, were 
now. ‘wandering on the Continent, or toiling among the sugar. 
danas ‘of Barbadoes. . He: affected even to sympathize with 
the kindness’ which the English Puritans felt for their foreign 
brethren. A second and a'third proclamation were published 
at Edinburgh, which greatly extended the hugatory toleration 
sranted to the Presbyterians by the edict of February.t'- The 
banished Huguenots, on whom the king had frowned during 
many yoriths, and whom he’ had defrauded of the alnts con- 
tributed by the nation, were now relieved and caressed. An 
order of council was issued, appealing again in their behalf to 
fhe public liberality. The rute which required them to qualify 
themselves for the receipt of charity, by conforming ‘to the 
‘Angtican worship, seems to-have been at this time silently ab: 
rogated ; and the defenders of the king’s policy had the effront- 
fery to affirm that this rule, which, as we’ know from the best 
évidence, was really devised by himself in concert with Baril- 
lin, had been adopted at the instance of the prelates of the 
Established Church.t 
> While the king was thus courting his old adversaries, the 
friends of the Church were not less active. Of the acrimony 
and scorn with which prelates and priests had, since the Resto- 
ration, been in the habit of treating the sectaries scarcely a 
trace was discernible. Those who had lately been designated 
aé schismatics and fanati¢s were now dear fellow-Protestants, 
Weak brethren it might be, but still brethren, whose scruples 
Were entitled to tender regard. If they would but be true at 
this crisis 1o the cause of the English constitution and of the 
reforined religion, their generosity should be speedily and 
largely rewarded. They should have, instead of an indul- 
gence which was of no legal validity, a real indulgence, se- 
. sc Sa edit, aa Sis 

* Letter toa Dissenter. = > | ae ane el 

+ Wodrow, Appendix, vol. ii. Nos. 132,134. °° "°° > 3 

} London Gazette, April 21, 1587; Animadversion’ on a late paper 
entitled A Letter to a aaa by H. C. (Henry Care), 1687. 7 
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cured ‘by act of: pariiament.. Nay, many Churehmen, who had . 
hitherta been distinguished by their inflexible attachment to- 
every geature and every word prescribed in the Book of: Com- 
mon Prayer, now declared themselves favorable, not only to 
toleration, but-even to comprehension. The dispute, they said, 
about surplices and: attitudes, had too long divided those who 
were agreed.as to the-essentials of religion. When the strug: 
’ gle for life and death against the common enemy was over, it. 
would be fourid that the Anglican clergy would be ready to: 
make every fair concession. If the Dissenters would demand 
only what was reasonable, not only ciyil, but ecclesiastical dig- 
nities would be open to them; and Baxter and Howe would 
be able, without any stain on:their honor or their conscience, ’ 
to sit on the episcopal bench. , 

Of the numerous pamphlets in which the cause of the court 
and the cause of the Church were at this time eagerly and 
anxiously pleaded before thé Puritan, now, by a strange turn — 
of. fortune, the arbiter of the fate of his persecutors, one only 
is ‘still remembered, the Letter to a Dissenter. In this masterly 
little tract, all the arguments which could convince a Noncoan- 
formist that it was his duty and his interest to prefer an alliance 
with the Church to an alliance with the court, were condensed 
into the smalfest. compass, arranged in the most perspicuous 
oer, illustrated with lively wit, and enforced by an eloquence 
earnest ihdeed, yet never in its utmost vehemence transgressing ._ 
the limits of exact:good sense and good breeding. ‘The effect - 
of this paper was immense ; for, as it was only a single sheet, _ 
mote than twenty thousand copies were circulated by the post; 
and there was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was 
nat felt, Twenty-four answers were published, but the town 
pronounced that they were all bad, and that Lestrange’s was | 
the. worst of the twenty-four.* - The government was greatly 
irritated, and spared no -pains.to discover the author of the let-, 
ter; but it was found impossible to procure legal evidence 
‘against him. - Some- imagined that they recognized the senti- © 
ments and diction of Temple.t But in truth that amplitude and 
acuteness of intellect, that vivacity of fancy, that terse and , 
energetio style, that placid dignity, half courtly half philosophi- 





* Lastrange’s Answer to'a Letter to a Dissenter; Care’s Animad- 
versions on a Letter to a Dissenter;. Dialogue between Harry and 
er; that is to say, Harry Care and Roger Lestrange. 
+ The letter was signed T. W. Care says, in ‘his ‘Animadversions, 
«ffs Sir Politic T. W., or W.'T.; for some critics think that the’ 
truer reading.” 
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calf Avhich the utmost’ axeltenpnt. of ‘confiet :epuld !asoy «for: a: 
mombnt deranee, belonged to. Hatifax,. ‘and to Halifax dlonesi 
‘The Dissenters’ wavered 5. noris itany- reproach to them thers 
they did'so.: They were suffering, aud-the king had given them: 
“Some eminent pastors had‘emerged from confinement}:' 

er. had ventured: 'to return from. exile. Con lone): 
which had: hitherto met ‘only by steath-and in. dar new"? 
assembled at noonday; and sang ‘psalms aloud-in ‘the: hhearihg': 
of magistrates, churchwardens; and.constables.. Modest builds ~ 
mgs for the worship of God after the. Puritan:fashidn began-tor 
arse allover England. An observant ‘traveller will still tesr0 
mark‘ the date of 1687 eh ‘some ‘of ‘the obd: meeting-houses!«: 
Neverthdlesy the offers: of the Church were, to a: prudent Disc 
senter, far more attractive than those of:the king. . The Decla-v’ 

ration was, ir the eye of: the faw, a nullity., It suspended the 


_ pénal statutes against Nouconformity only for'so: long atime’ 


asthe fundamental principles of the ‘constitution’ and ther: 
rightfal authority of ‘the legislature should -remain -euspend-i:- 
ed.’ What was the value of. privileges ‘which mast be: held + 
by-a tendre at ence so ignominious apd so.insecure?. There: 
soon-bé a demise of the crown. “A sovereign attached: 
to: the éstablished religion might sit son the throne. ‘x an w 
lament composed of Churchmen: might be assembted: - 
deplorable would then be. the'situation of Dissenters who had 
bden in league with Jesuits against the constitution! ‘Phe: 
Church offered an indulgence very different from that granted: 
by James, an’ indulgence as valid .and as sacred’ as the: Gveat:. 
Charter. Both the contending parties promised religious bbe: 
erty’ ‘to the ° separatist’; ; but.one party’ requived-himn to -purchaga:: 
it by sacrificing -eivil liberty ;: the other party” mvited him: tis 
enjoy civil and religious Jibert together: « TILE DOG 
Fer these reasons, even if it could be believed gbatohe court’: 
was’ siriceré, a Dissenter might reasonably’ have: determiedsto™. 
cast io His lot: with the. Church.» But what! wee was'thera® 
forthe sincerity-of the coutt®- All men .knew. what:the'som:: 
dict‘ of: Janes had-been up to that vety ‘inde. Tt [was not -im-~ 
possible, indeed, that-a persecutor might be convineed bys 
aryument dnd ’ by experience of the advantages of tolerntion:> 
Bat James did not pretend to have been recently convinced. - 
On the contrary, he omitted no: opportunity. of! protesting: that 
hé ‘had, during ‘many ,, been, on tinciplé, adverse to al 
intolerance. Ye st; within’ a’ few ‘months, he had 4 perseciied™ 
mea, women, young gitla. to the death for theiy reign. Had 
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he.been actingagainst ight. and ageinst tke.convietions uf .hys 
conscience then? Or was he uttering a deliberate :falsehood 
now? . Fram this dilemma there was no escape ; ‘and either 
of the two suppositions was fatal to the kiag’s character {ot 
iqnesty. It was notorious, also that he. had been completely 
subjugated by the Jesuits. Only a few. days before the publi 
cation af the. Indulgence, that order had been honored, in spite 
of the ~vell-known wishes. of the Holy See, with a new mazk 
of. his, confidence. and approbation. . His confessor, Father 
nsuete, a Franciscan, whese mild temper and. irreproach- 
ble life commanded general sespect, but who had long been 
hated by ‘Tyrconnel and Petre, had been discarded.. ‘The var 
gant place had been filled by.an Englishman named: Warner, 
who had apostatized from the. religion of his country, and had 
turned Jesuit. To the moderate Roman Catholies,.and. ta the 
Nuncio this change was far from.agreeable. By every Prot- 
stant it was regarded .as a proof that the:dominion of the 
esuits aver the royal. mind was absolute.* Whateyer praises 
those fathers. might justly claim, flattery. itself could not ascribe 
to them either wide liberality or strict veracity. That they 
had never scrupled, when the interest of their faith or of their 
order was at stake, to cal] in the aid of the civil sword, or te 
yiolate the laws of truth and of good faith, had been proclauned 
to.the world, not only by Protestant accusers, but by men whose 
virtue and genius.were the glory of the Church of Rome. It 
was incredible that a devoted disciple of the Jesuits should be 
on principle zealous for freedom of conscience ; but it was 
neither incredible nor.improbable that he might think himself 
justified ip disguising his real sentiments in order to render'a 
service to his.religion. It was certain that the king at heart 
preferred the Churchmen to the Puritans. It was certain. that, 
while;he.had any hope of gaining the Charchmen, be had never 
shown the. smallest: kindness. to the. Puritans. Codd it then 
be-doubted that, if the Churchmen would even now comply with: 
his. wishes, he would willingly sacrifice the Puritans? : His 
word, repeatedly pledged, had not restrained him from invadmg 
the legal rights of that clergy which had given such signal 
proofs of affection and fidelity to his house. . What seeurity. 
then could. his word afford to sects divided from him:by.the 
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* Ellis. Correspondence, March 15, July 27, 1686. Barillon, 
eee March 85; March 4°», 1687; Ronquillo, March 7s; ,1687, in 
the Mackintosh Colfeotion. a _ oo 2 J anne 1B 
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écdlleetior of ‘a ‘housatid fhexpiable Wounds ‘ inflicted “and 
': When the first agitation produced by the publication of the 
¥ndulgence had -subsided, it appeared that a bréach had taken 
place in the Puritan: party. The minority, headed by a few 
busy men whose judgment was défective or was biased by iti- 
terest, supported the king. Henty Care, who had long been 
the bitterest and miost active pamphteteer among the Noncon: 
formists, and who had, in the days of the Popish Piet, assailed 
James with the utmost fury’ in a weekly journal ‘entitled the 
Packet of Advice from Rome, was now-as loud in adulation as 
he had formerly been in calumny and insult.* The chief 
agent who was employed by the government 1o' manage the 
Presbyterians was Vincent Alsop, a divine of some note both 
as a preacher and as a writer. His son, who had incurred the 
penalties of treason, receivéd a pardon; ard the whole ‘in- 
fluence of the father was thus engaged on the side of ‘the 
court.t With Alsop was joined Thomas Rosewell. Rosewell 
had, during that persecution of' the Dissenters which followed 
the detection of the Rye House Plot, been falsely accused of 
preaching ayainst the government, had been tried for his ‘lifé 
by Jeffreys, and had, in defiance of the’ clearest evidence, beer: 
convicted by a packed jury. The mijustice of the verdict was 
8o gross that the very courtiers cried shame. One Tory gen- 
tleman who had heard the trial went instantly to Charles, and 
declared that the neck of the most loyal subject in England 
would not be safe if Rosewell suffered. The jurymen them- 
selves were stung by remorse when they thought over what 
they had done, and exerted themselves to save the tife of the 
prisoner. At length a pardon was granted3: but Rosewell re- 
inmained bound under heavy recognizances to good ‘behaviot 
dating life, aud to périodical appearance in the Court of King's 
Bench. His recognizances were now discharged by the roya 
command ; and in this way his services were secured.? ~ 
- The business of gaining the Independerits’ was p ncipail 





* “Wood’s Athen Oxonienses; Observator; Heraclitus Ridens, 
passim. But Care’s own writings furnish the best materials for an 
estimate of his character. , 

t Calamy’s Account of the Ministers ejected or silenced after the 
Restoration, Northamptonshire; Wood's Athene Oxonienses; Bio- 
graphia Britannica. 

3 State’ Trials; Samuel Rosewell’s Life of Thomas Rosewell,. 4718; 
Calamy’s Account. st 
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sifhthasted to one ‘of their ministers named Stephei Lobb” “Zidbh 
“was a weak, violent, and ambitious man. He lad ‘gone’ such 
“fengths in Opposition to the government, that he had been by 
cndme proscribed in several proclamations. He now made his 
. 'fedce,-dnd went us far in servility as he had ever done th fac- 
‘tion! ' He joined the Jesuitical cabal, and eagerly recommentd- 
ad: measuresfrom which''the wisest and most honest Roman 
«Catholics recoiled. It was remarked’ that he was constantly at 
‘the palace and frequently mr the closet, that he lived with a 
4 r to which the Puritan divines were little accustomed, 
“Land that he was ‘perpetually surrounded by suitors imploring 
his intérest to procure them offices or pardons.* | ' 
“1 With-Lobb was closety conneeted William Penn. Penn had 
‘never been & strong-headed man; the life which he had ‘been 
“eating during two years had not @ little impaired his mofal 
‘Sgensiditity ; and; if his -eonsciende ever reproached him, he 
‘Yecomforted himself by repeating that he had'a good and nolile 
end in view, and that he was not paid for his services in money. 
- By the infiaence of these men, and of others less éonspicuous, 
“addresses of thanks to the king were procured from several 
bedies of Dissenters. Tory writers have with justice remarked 
“that the language’ of these compositions was as fulsomely ser- 
‘vile ag any thing that could be found ih the most florid eulogies 
- pronounced by bishops on the Stuirts. But, on close inquiry, 
‘it will appear that the disgrace belongs to ‘but a small part of 
-the’Puritan party. “Theré was searcely a market town in’ Eng- . 
' Jand without at least a’ knot’ of separatists. No exertion was 
“spared to induce them to express their gratitude for the Indal- 
“ugerice. Crreular letters, implormy them to sign, were sent to 
every corner of the kingdom in such numbers that the mail bags, 
‘it was sportively said, were too heavy for the post-horses. Yet 
‘alk the addresses which could be obtained from all the Presby- 
-terians, Independents, and Baptists scattered over England did 
hot in six months amount to sixty ; nor is there any reason to 
“believe that any of these addresses ‘wae numerously signed.t 
The great body of Protestant Nonconformists, firmly at: 
‘tached to eivil liberty, and distrasting the promises of the king 
‘<ahd' of the Jesuits, steadily refused to return ‘thanks for a 
. favor, which, it might well be suspected, concealéd a snare. 





- London Gazette, March 15, 168%; MNichols’s Defence of the 
:Shureh of England; Price’s- Vindication of the Dissenters. — 
+ The Addresses will be found in the London Gazettes. . 
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‘This was the temper.of.all the most, illustriays chiefs. of,,the 


party. One of these, was Baxter. He had, as we have seen, 


_ been brought to trial.soon after the accession of James, had 


been brutally insulted by Jeffreys, and had been conyicted by 
a-jury, such.ag the courtly sheriffs of those times were. jn the 
habit of seloeting. | Baxter had been about a year and a half 
in prison when the court began to think seriously of gaining 
the Nonconformists. He was not only set at liberty, byt was 
‘“aformed that, if he chose, to reside, in-London, he might da.so 
without fearing that.the Five Mile Act would be. enforced 


- against him. The government probably hoped that the recol- 


lection of past sufferings and the sense of present eage would 


_ produce the.same effect on him as on Rosewell and Lobb, 


‘The hope was disappointed. Baxter was neither to be cer- 
rupted nor to be deceived. He,refused to join in any address 
of thanks for the Indulgence, and exerted all his influence to 


. promote good feeling between the Church and the Presby- 


terians.* ; — ; tne 
If any man stood higher than Baxter in the estimation of the 


- Protestant Dissenters, that man was John Hewe. Howe had, 


like Baxter, been personally.a gainer by the recent change of 


measures. The same tyranny which. had flung Baxter into 
. ja had driven Howe into banishment ;. and, soon after Baxter 
ad 


been let aut of the King’s Bench prison, Howe returned 


from Utrecht to England. It was expected at Whitehall that 


Howe would exert in favor of the. court all the authority which 
he possessed over his brethren, .The king himself conde- 
scended to ask the help.of the subject whom he had oppressed. 
-Howe appears to have hesitated; but the influence of the 
Hampdens, with whom he was on terms of close intimacy, © 


- kept him steady to the cause of the constitution. A megting 


of Presbyterian ministers was held at his house, to ¢onsider the 
state of affairs, and to determine on the course to be adgptad. 
There was great anxiety at the palace to know .the result. 
Two royal messengers were in attendance during the discus- 
siop. They carried back the unwelcome news that Howe had 
declared himself decidedly adverse to the dispensing power, 


. and that he had, after long debate, carried with him the ma- 


ority of the assembly. 


' * Calamy’s Life of Baxter. 

t Calamy’s Life of Howe. The share which the Hampden family 
had in the matter I learned from a letter of Johnstone of Waristoun, 
dated June 13, 1688: re ot 
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To the names of Baxter and Howe must be added the name 
ofa run far betow theni in station and in acquired knowlédge, 
bit in virtue their equal, and im genius their superior, Johin 
Bunyan.’ Bunyan had’ been bred a tinker,'and had served as 
a. private soldier in the parliamentary army.- Early in his 
life he had been fearfully tortured by remorse for‘his youthful 
sins, the worst of which seem, however, to have been such as 
the world thinks venial. His keen’ sensibility and his powerful 
imagination made his internal conflicts singularly tertible. He 
fancied that he was ‘under sentence of reprobation, that he had’ 

committed blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, that he had ‘sold 
Christ; that he was actually possessed'by a demon: Some-. 
times loud voices from heaven criéd out to war him. Some- 
times fiends whispered impious suggestions in his ear. He 
saw visidns of distant mountaih tops, on whith the sun shone 
brightly, bat from which he was separated by a waste of snow. 
He felt the devil behind him pulling his clothes. He thought’ 
that-the brand of Cain had been set upon him. He feared 
thet he was about to’ burst asunder like Judas. His mentat 
agony disorddred His health.: One day hé shook like a man in 
the palsy. On another day he felt @ fire within his breast. It: 
is difficult to understand ‘how he survived sufferings ‘so intense 
and'so long continued. At length the clouds broke. Fro 
the: depths of despair, the’ penitent passed to a state of serene 
felicity. An’ irresistible imputse now urged him to impart ‘to 
others the’ blessitig éf which he was himself possessed.* He 
jomed the' Baptists, and became a preacher and' writer. ‘His 
~edueation had been’ that of a mechanic. He knew no lan- 
goagée but the English, as it was spoken by the common peo- 
ple. He had studied no’ great model of’ composition, with the 
exeeption ~~ an important exception undoabtedly — of our noble 
translation of the Bible. His spelling was bud. He frequently 
tremsgrebsed the rules of grammar. Yet his native force of 
gemius, and his experimental knowledge’ of all the religious 
passions, from despair to ecstasy, amply supplied in him the 
want of learning. His-rude ordtory roused and meltcd hearers 
who listened witbout interest to the labored discourses of t- 
logicians and Hebraists. His works were widely circu ated 
among the ‘humbler classes, One of them, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, was, in his own lifetime, translated into several 
foreign languages. It was, however, scarcely known to the 
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‘gered and jpolite, and had been,. during near.a century, the 
ight.of pious cottagers and artisans before it was publialy 
amended by any, man of high literary eminence... At 
length criticg condescended to inquire where the secret .of;se 
wide and so durable a popularity lay. ‘I hey ,were.compellad 
yawn. that, the jgnorant multitude. had judged more. correetly 
1an the learned, and that the despised little .book ywas.really.a 
mesterpiacg. Bunyan. is, indeed, as decidedly. the.. frst .of. 
allegonists, as Demosthenes. is the first.of orators, or Shaka 
speare the first of dramatists...; Other gllegorists save: shown 
equal ingenuity; but..ng other allegorist, hag ever: bee able ta: 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions abjects of tergor,.of: 
pity, and of love,*. — peo! 3 
t may be doubted whether any English Dissenter, had. sufs- 
fered more severely under the penal. laws than John Bunyen.: 
Of the twenty-seven years which had elapsed since the. Restora. 
tion, he had passed twelve, in confinement, He - still pexsisted: 
in preaching; but, that he might preach, he was. .wndex the: 
necessity of disguising himself like a carter. .. He. was often: 
introduced into meetings through back doors, with 2 smock: 
frock on his back, and a whip in his hand. If he. had thoight: 
only of his own ease and safety, he wauld, have hailed -ther 
Indulgence with delight. He wag now, at length, free. to prayi, 
and exhort in open day. ,His congregation: rapidly, increased ; i 
thousands hung upon. his: words;, and at :Bedford,.: where. he, 
ordinarily resided, money was plentifully. gantributed to, build a. 


* meeting-house for him. His influence ,among the, cammas- 


people was such that .the government would willingly: have. 
bestowed on him some municipal office; .but. his.: vigorous, 
understanding and his stout English heart were proof against - 
all delusion and all temptation. Ue felt assured that the profs: 
fered toleration was ,merely a bait intended.to lure the Puritan: 
party to destruction; nor would he, by.agcepting a. place. far. 
which he was not legally qualified, recognize the validity..of, 
the dispensing power. Onc of the last actsjof his virtuous life 
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* Young classes Bun an's prose with Durfey’s étry. © pedir; 
ple Uf fashion in the’Spiritual Quixote rank the Piigrim’s Propen : 
with Jack the Giant-Killer. Late in the eighteenth century Cowper * 
did, wot. venture to do more than allude to the great allegorist. --= ---- 
---- ~~] -name-thee not, lest so despised wa namo = 
Should moye.é snecr-at thy deserred farhe.” . 
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was to decline an interview to which he was. invited--by.an.. 
agent of the government.* : 

Great as was the authority of Bunyan with the Baptists, that, 
of William Kiffin was still greater. Kiffin was the first man. 
among them in wealth and station. He was in the habit of 
exercising his spiritual gifts at their meetings: but he did not 
live by preaching. He traded largely ; his credit on the Ex-. 
change of London stood high; and he had accumulated an 
ample fortune. Perhaps no man could, at that conjuncture, 


have rendered more valuable services to the court. But be-. 


tween him and the court was interposed the, remembrance of 

one terrible event. He was the grandfather of the two Hew- 
lings, those gallant youths who, of all the victims of the Bloody 
Assizes, had been the most generally lamented. For the sad 
fate of one of them James was in a peculiar manner responsi- 
ble. Jeffreys had respited the younger brother. The poor, 
lad's sister had been ushered by Churchill into the royal Tes: | 
ence, and had begged for mercy; but the king’s heart had been. 
obdyrate. ‘The misery of the whole. family had been great; 

but Kiffin was most to be pitied. He was seventy years old 

when be was left destitute, the survivor of those who should_ 
haye survived him. The heartless and venal sycophants of 

Whitehall, judging by themselves, thought that the old man 

would be easily propitiated by an alderman’s gown, and by 

some compensation in money for the property which his grand- , 
sons had forfeited. Penn was employed in the work of seduc- | 
tion, but to no purpose. The king. determined to try what 

effect, his own civilities would produce. Kiffin was ordered to 

attend at the palace. He found a brilliant circle of noblemen 

and gentlemen assernbled. James immediately came to hin, . 
spoke to him very graciously, and concluded by saying, “I 

have put you down, Mr. Kiffin, for an Alderman of London.” 
The old man looked fixedly at the king, burst into tears, and 
made answer, ‘Sir, | am worn out; Iam unfit to serve your 

Majesty or the City. And, sir, the death of my poor boys, 
broke my heart. ‘That wound is as fresh as ever. I shall 

carry it to my graye.” The king stood silent for a minute in , 
some confusion, and then said, * it 

for that sore,” Assuredly James did not mean to say any thing : 
cruel or insolent; on the contrary, he seems to have been in an - 





to his Grace 


Pa a 
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* The continuation af. Bunyan’a Life appended 


r. Kiffin, | will find a balsam . 
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ufitistially gentle mdod:: Yet ho-spéech that is recorded of him” 
gives so unfgvorable a notion of his character as’ these few” 
wotds: They are the words of a hard-hearted arid Jow-mingdeé 
man, unable’ to conceive any laceration of ‘the’ affections’ fot° 
which a ‘place or a pénsion would not be’a fult compensation:** 
‘The section of the dissenting body which was favorable t6° 
thé king's new policy had' from the ‘first been-a minority, and?! 
soon began to diinimish. ‘ Forthe Nonconformists pertéived' it~ 
no Tong time that their spiritual privileges had been Abridged® 
rather than extended by the Indulgence. » ‘The’ chief: character! 
istic of the Puritin was abhorrence of’ the - pecillaritiéy bf the”? 
Church of Rome. He had quitted the‘Church of Engtand dnty” 
because he conceived that she too much resembled - her superb 
ahd voluptuous sister; the sorceress of the golden cup' ahd of? 
the scarlet robe. He now found that orié of the implied ‘con-” 
ditions of that alliance which some of his pastors had formed 
with the court was that the religion of the court should be” 
respectfully and tenderly treated. He soom began''to regret” 
the days of persecution. While the penal’ laws were enforced,‘ 
he had heard the words of lifein secret and at’ hts peril :‘'but™ 
stilt he had heard‘them, ‘When the brethren were dssémbled~. 
inthe inner chamber, when the sentinels Had been posted, when 
the ‘doors had been locked, wheri the preacher, in the garb of a’ 
butcher or a drayman, had come in over the'tiles, then-at feast” 
God .was traly worshipped. “No: portién of ‘ivitie trath’ was’ 
suppressed of softened down for any woflily object: Alt thé’ 
agnetive doctrines‘ of the Puritan theclosy’wete fully! afd” 
evéd coarsely, set fdtth. ‘To the errors of Rorhé’ no quartet’? 
was given. ‘The beast, the antichtist, thé man ‘of'sin;'thé mys<” 
ti al Jezebel, the mystical Babylon, wete the phrases ordiharity'* 
efaployed to describe that aupust and: fascinating superstitidn.” 
Such ad been once the style of ‘Atsop, of Lobb; df dséwele'! 


abd‘of other ministers who had of late’ Been well received -a1 


thé palace ; but such was now their style no’ longer.“ Divitieg 
who aspired toa high place’in the kip favor and colffidente, * 
cotild not vénture to speak with asperity of the king's religion.” 
Congrégitions theréfore complained’ loudly that; sinee’the ap? 
pearance of the Declaration! which purported to give'thens entitt’” 
freédom of consciehce, they had never once heard the Goxpel?! 
beldly and faithfully preached. * Formerly théy had been forced’? 
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to snatch their spiritual nutriment by stealth; but, when they: 
had snatched it, they found it seasoned exactly to their taste. 
They were now at liberty to. feed; but their food had lost all its- 
savor.. They met by daylight,.and in commodious edifices; 
but they: heard discourses far less to their taste than they. would. 
have heard. from the rector. . At. the parish church the will- 
worship and idolatry of Rome, were every Sunday. attacked, 
with-energy ; but, at the meeting-house, the pastor, who had a- 
few. months before reviled the established clergy as little. better. 
than Papists, now carefully abstained from censuring Popery, 
or conveyed his censures in language too delicate to shock, 
eyen the eans.of Father Petre. Nor was it possible to assign: 
apy ereditable reason for this chaage, .The Roman Catholic, 
doctrines had undergone no alteration. Within liviag memory: 
neyer had. Roman Catholic. priests. been se active in the work, 
of imaking . proselytes.;- never had so many Roman Gathole. 
publications issued from the press; never had the attention of, 
all who cared about religion been so closely fixed on the dis-. 
pute between the Roman Catholies and the Protestants. . What. 
could be thought of the sincerity of thealagians. whe. had never. 
been. weary of railing at Popery. when Popery was compara-- 
tively. harmless and helpless, and who now, when a. time of,, 
real danger to the refarmed faith bad arrived, studiously avoided, 
uttering one word which could give-offence to a Jesuit? - Their 
conduct was indeed easily explained., It. was-knawn that-some! 
of them had obtained pardons.. It was suspected that- others: 
had obtaiped. money. Their prototype might be found in that: 
weak; apostle who from fear denied the Master and Friend to. 
whom he had boastfully professed the firmest attachment, or in: 
that baser apostle who sold his Lord for a handful of silver.* 
- Thus the dissenting ministers who had been gained by the 
court were rapidly losing the influence which they had onee 
possessed ever-their brethren, On the other hand, the sectaries 
found, themselves attracted by a strong religious sympathy 
towards those .bishops and priests of the Church. of England 
who, in. spite ef -royal mandates, of threats, and of promises, 
were Waging vigorous. war with the Church of Reme, ‘The 
Anglican body.and the Puritan ,body, so long separated by a, 
mortal, enmity,,were duily drawing nearer to each other, and. 
eyery step which they. made towards union increased the ine. 


* See, among other contemporary pamphlets, one entitled A Rep- 
resentation of the threatening Dangers impending over Protestants. 
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fluence of him who was their common ‘head. Willidny was! 
in all things fitted to be a mediator between these two great! 
sections of the English nation. He could not be said to be a! 
member of either. Yet neither, when in a reasonable mood, ‘ 
could refuse to regard him asa friend. lis system of theol-' 

ogy agreed with that of the Puritans. ‘At the same time, he! 
regarded episeopacy, not indeed as 4 divine institution, but ‘ay: 
a perfectly lawfal and an eniinently usefal form of church’ 
government. Questions respecting postures, robes, ftstivdls! 
and liturgies, he considered as of no vital importanee. —A simpte! 
worshtp, “such as that to which he ‘had been ‘early dccustomed,’ 
would have been most to his personal taste: But he was pre-' 
pared to’ confor to any ritual which’ might bé acceptable to? 
the nation; and insisted only that he should not! be requited to’ 
persecute ‘his brother Protestants whose consciences did’ not: 
permit: them to follow’ his- example.’ Two years eartier, he’ 
would have been 'pronouneed by numerous bigots on both sides: 
a-mere Laodicean, neither ebld' nor ‘hot, and! fit only to” be: 
spewed out. But the zeal which had - inflamed ‘Churehmen" 
avainst Dissenters and Dissenters ayainst Churchmen had been: 
so tempered by common adversity and danger, that the ‘luke: - 
warmmess which had once’ been imputed to: him ‘as ‘a ‘crime 
was now reckoned among his' chief’ virtues. " 

‘ All men were anxious to ‘know what he tought of thie 
Declaration of ‘Indulgéhce. For a time, hopes were enter-? 
tated at Whitehall: that: his known' respect for the tights’ of 
conscience would at least prevent him from publiely expressitig’ 
disapprobation of a policy which had a spéciotrs show of tib-’ 
erality. Penn ‘sent copious disquisitions to’ the Hague, and’ 
even went thither, in the ‘hope that his eloquence, of which he’ 
had a high opinion; would prove irresistible. But, though he - 
harangued on his favorite theme with a copiousness which” 
tired his hearers out, and though he assured them ‘that the 
approach of a golden age’ of religious liberty had been revealed! 
to-him by & man who was permitted to converse with angels,’ 
no impression was made on the prince.* ‘You ask me,’”’ 
said: William to one of the king’s agents, ‘to countenance at’ 
attack on my own religion. I cannot with a safe conscicnee- 
do it, and I wiil not, no, not for the crown of England, nor for' 
the empire of the world.” These words were reported to the 
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king dfid' disturbed ‘him greatly.” ‘He wrote urgent letters witht: 
his Own hatid. Sometimes he took the tone of an injured”: 
man. ‘He was the -head of: the royal famity; he was as such’ 
entitled to expect the obedience of the younger branches 3’ and’; 
it ‘was.very hard‘ that he was to be crossed in a matter oa ° 
which his heart.was set. At other: times a bait which was: 
thought irresistible was offered. If Wiliam would but give’ 
way on this one point, the English government weuld, in" 
ret, codperate with him strenuously against France. He 
was fiot to be so deluded. Hé knew that James, without ‘the: 
support of a ‘parliament, would, even if not unwilling, be’ 
unable to render effectual service to the common cause of -' 
Europe; and there-could be no doubt that, if a parlrament: 
were assémbled, the ‘first demand of both Houses would be * 
that the Declaration should be cancelled. | ae 
The princess assented to all that was suggested by Ker hus- | 
band: «Their joint opinion was conveyed te the kimg in firm -‘ 
but temperate terms. ‘They declared that they deeply regret- - 
ted. the coutse which his majesty had. adopted... They ' were 
conyineed that he had -usurped a prerogative which did sot#!’ 
by ‘law belong to-him. Against that usurpation they protested,-:' 
not'only as friends to-civil liberty, but'as members of the royal “: 
house, who had: a deep interest in maintaining the rights-of:-" 
that-crown: whieh ‘they might one day wear. . For experience *! 
had ‘shown that in England arbitrary government could not: fal "! 
to ‘produce a redetion.even more: pernicious than itself; and-- 
it might redsonably’ be feared that the mation, alarmed and-: 
incensed ‘by ‘the prospect of despotism, might conceive a - 
disgust. even for constitutional monareéhy. The advice, there- + 
fore, which they tendered to the king was, that he would iri‘all:'’ 
-things govern aceording to law. They readily adtitted that 
the law might with ‘advantage be altered by competent auther: /' 
ity, tind that some: part ‘of ‘the Declaration well deierved-to be” 
imbodied in an act of parttament. ‘They were not perseeutors. ‘ 
They should with pleasure see Roman Catholies as well aa 


mie ‘ 





++“ Le-Prince ‘d’Orange, qui avoit éludé jusqu’alom de faire une ~ 
ponse positive, dit... . qu'il ne donsentira jamais A ‘a suppression * 
de ‘ees loix qui avoient 6té établies peur le maintien at la sureté de: ' 
la xcligion Protestante, et que sa conscience ne le ini .permettoit.. 
point, non seulement pour la succession du royaume d’ Angleterre, |, 
mais méme pour !’empire du monde; en sorte que le rci d’ Angleterre _ 


est plus igri contze lul qtfil n'a. jemajs 6tf/"— Bonrepaux, June H} 
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— Paokeptant; Diggenters zelieved in a proper, maanner. from. all. : 
penal. statutes. . They should with plegsure see Protestant Dis- ; 
senters admijted in a p raper manner to civil office,, At that, . 
paint they must stop, hey could. not, but,entertain graye, . 

_ apprehensions that, it Roman Catholics were made capable , 
of public trust, great evils would ensue, and they intimated not. ,, 
obscurely. that their apprehensions argse chiefly from the. con-.:; 
duct of James.” 7 

Fhe opinion expressed hy the prince and princess. respecting ... 
the disabilities to which the Roman Cathalics were subject, was, ,, 
tha: of almost all the statesmen and _ philosophers, who were... 

_ thea zealoys for political and religious freedom. In oyr AR, | 
on the contrary, enlightened men pore often pronounced, with | 
regret, that, on this one point, William appears to disadv vantage, . 
when compared with his father-in-law. The truth is, that same . 
considerations which are necessary to the forming of a. correct 
judgment seem te have escaped the notice of many, writeys..,.. 
of the mineteenth century., 

There are two. apposite errors into which those who, study, ,- 
the annals of our, cquniry are, in constant danger of falling, . ) 
the: error of judging the present by the past, and the.error af, 
judging the past by the present. _The former. is the errar,of 
minds prone to reverence. whatever. is. old, the latter of, mings... 
readily attracted by whatever, is new. “The former RYTON. MAY, 5; 
perpetually be observed in the reasonings of canservative, polly, ,/ 
ticians on the questions, of theiz.qwa day, Tha latter error, 
perpetually infects the speculations of writers of the liberal ;, 
school. when .they discuss the transactions of an ,eazlier age. 
The former error is the moze pexnicipus in. A, statesman, and 7 
the latter in an histoman. . it 

It is not easy for any person wha, i in our. time, ‘undertakes ;; if 
to treat, of the revolution which overthrew the Stuarts, to pre.. ;; 
serye. with steadiness. the happy mean, between. these two. ; 
extemes. The question whether members of the, Romaa..,. 
Catholic Church could be safely. admitted , to parliament and, ; 
to office convulsed our country during the reign of James the _ 
Second, was set at rest by his downfall, and, having, slept 
during. more than o century, was revived by that great sfirrin oq 
of.the human mind which followed the.meeting of the, National 1, 
Assembly of France. During thirty years the contest went on». 
in: ‘both Houses of Parliament, in every’ constituent body, in 
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eveiy social circle It destroyed’ administritions,” broke ‘tp’ 
parties, made ali government'in one part of the’ empire “im-' 
possible, and at tength brought ‘us to the verge of civil wat 
Even whien the struggle had terminated, the passions to which* 
it-had’ given’ birth still continued to' rage. ‘It was scarcely pos- 
sible for any man whose mind was under the influence of those’ 
passions to see the events. of the ycars 1687 and 1688 in| a” 
perfeotly.cdrrect-light: -: | oe " 
‘One class-of politicians, starting from ‘the’ true proposition, 
that the Revolution ‘had been’ a great blessing to our country,’ 
arrived at the falsé conclusion’that no test which the ‘statesmen 
of: the Révelution had’ thought necessary for the ‘protection of! 
or religion and our freedom dould be safely abolished. An-" 
other’ class, starting from the ttue proposition that the disabilities ' 
iraposed on the Roman Catholics had long been productive of , 
nothing but mischief; arnved at the false conclusion that theré Ff 
névér could have been a time when those disabilities could have 
been useful and necessary. ‘The former fallacy pervades’ the’ 
speeches. of the acute and learned Eldon.’ The latter was ‘not 
altogether without influence even on an intellect so calm and | 
philosophical as that of Mackintosh: a _ 
‘Perhaps, however, it wilt ‘be found’ on examination’ that we’, 
may vindicate the course which was’ unanimously approved by ,, 
all the. great English statesmen’ of the seventeenth century, 
without. questioning the wisdom'of the course'which was as unan- | 
‘imously approved by allt the great Einglish ‘statesmen’ of out’ 
owh time,’ re 
(Undoubtedly it is ait evil that avy citizen should be exclidéd " 
fram civit employment on acoount éf his religious dpinions’;" 
but a choice between evils is Sometimes all that is left to human | 
wisdom. A nation may be placed in such a‘situation that the | 
majority must either impose disabilities or subrnit to them, and — 
that what would, under ordinary circurhstances, be justly con-. , 

demned as persecution, may fall within ‘the bounds of legifi- 
mate self-defence ; and such was in the year 1687 the situation | 
‘of England. Se st 
According, to the constitution of ‘the realm, James possessed’ ' 
the. right of naming almost all public functionarles, political, ; 
judicial, ecclesiastical, military, and naval. In the exercise of ‘ 
this right he was not, as our sovereigns now are, under the 
necessity of acting in conformity with the advice of ministers * 
approved by the House.of Commons. It was evident therefore | 
thag, jess he were stricthy -bound by law to” bestow offiee on” 
3 . 


’ 
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none but Protestants, it would be in his power ta bestow office. 
oh none but Roman Catholics. “The Roman Catholics were few. 


innumber ; and among them was not a single man whose ser- 


vices could be seriously missed by the commonwealth. The 


proportion which they bore to the population of England was 
very much smaller than at present. £ 


Irish colony. . Forty-nine fiftieths of the inhabitants of the king 


dom, forty-nine fiftieths of the preperty of the kingdom, almost ' 
all the political, legal, and military ability and knowledge to be~ 


or at present a constant - 
stream of emigration runs from Ireland to our great towns; but, 
in the seventeenth century there was not eyen in London an. 


found in the kingdom, were Protestant. Nevertheless the king;:: 
under a strong infatuation, had. determined to use his vast ' 


patronage as a means of making proselytes. To be of his 
church was, in his view, the first of all qualifications for office. 


To be of the national church was a positive disqualification. : 


He reprobated, it-is true, in language which has been applauded 


by some credulous friends of religious liberty, the monstrous’ 


injustice of that test which excluded ‘a small: minority of the 


nation from public trust; but he was at the same time insti. « 
tuting a test which excluded the majority. He thought it hard ; 


that a man who was a good financier and a loyal subject.should 


be excluded from the post of lord treasurer merely for being a ‘ 


Papist. But he had himself ‘turned out a lord treasurer-whom ” 
he admitted to be a good financier and a loyal subject merely 
for being a Protestant. He had repeatedly and distinetly de- © 
clared his resolution never to put the white staff in the hands « 


of any heretic. With many other great offices of state he had 


dealt in the same way. Already the lord president, the ford : 
privy seal, the lord chamberlain, the groom of the stole, the - 


first lord of the treasury, a secretary of state, the lord high 


commissioner of Scotland, the chancellor of Scotland, the secre- © 


tary of Scotland, were, or pretended .ta. be, Roman Catholics. 


Most of these functionaries had been bred churchmen, and had - 


— 


been guilty of apostasy, open or secret, in order to obtain or to - 


keep their high places. Those Protestants who still held-ims : — 


portant posts in the gavernment held them in constant uncef- 


tainty and fear., It would be endless to .recaunt the situations 


of a lower rank which were filled by the favored class. Ro- 
man Catholics already swarmed in every department of the 


public service. They were lords lieutenants, deputy lieuten- 


ants, judges, justices of the peace, commissioners of the cus- 


toms, envoys to foreign, courts, colonels of ‘regiments, governors te 
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‘of ‘fortrékses. The share which in’a few months they had 
obtained of the tempora] patronage of the erown was muth 
. more than ten times as great as they would have had under an 
impartial system. Yet this was not the worst. They were 
made rulers of the Church of England. Men who had-assured 
the king that they held his faith sate in the High Commission, 
and exercised ‘supreme jurisdiction in spiritual things over all 
‘the prelates and priests of the established religion. Excclesias- 
tical benefices of great dignity were bestowed, some on avowed 
Papists, and some on half-concealed Papists. And all this had 
been done while the laws against Popery were still unrepealed, 
“and while James had still a strong iterest in stimulating re- 
spect for the rights of conscience. What then was his con- 
duct likely to be, if his subjects consented to free him, by a 
legislative act, from even the shadow of restraint? Is it 
possible to doubt that Protestants would have been as ef- 
‘féctually excluded from employment, by a strictly legal use 
of the royal prerogutive, as ever Roman Catholics had been 
by act of parliament? 
How obstinately James was determined to bestow on the 
- members of his own Church a share of patronage altogether 
out of proportion to their numbers and importance is proved by 
the instructions which, in exile and old age, he drew up for the 
guidance of his son. It is impossible to read without mingled 
pity and derision those effusions of a mind on which all the . 
disctplirie of experience and adversity had been exhausted in 
vain. The pretender is advised, if ever he should reign in 
England, to make a partition of offices, and carefully to reserve 
for the members of the Church of Rome a portion which might 
have sufficed for them if they had been onc half instead of one 
fifieth part of the nation.’ One secretary of state, one com- 
missioner of the treasury, the secretary at war, the majority of 
the great dignitaries of the household, the majority of the 
officers of the army, are always to be Catholics. Such were 
the designs of James after his perverse bigotry had drawn on 
‘him a punishment which had appalled the whole world. Is it 
then possible to doubt what his conduct would have been if his 
people, deluded by the empty name of religious liberty, bad 
suffered him to proceed without any check ? 
~ ‘Even Penn, intemperate and undiscerning as was his zeal 
for the Declaration, seems to have felt that the partiality with 
which honors and emoluments were heaped on Roman Catho- 


' 


‘Ties might not unnaturally excite the jealousy of the natign. 
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“}fe-owned ‘that, if the Test Act ‘were repetiled, the Protestants 


‘were entitled to same equivalent, and went so far as to snggest 


several equivalents. During some weeks the word equivalent, 


-then lately imported from France, was in the mouths of ali the 


‘ coffee-house orators; but at length a few pageés of keen logic 
..and polished sarcasm wnitten by Halifax put an end to thése 


idle projects. One of Penn’s schemes was, that a law should be 
passed dividing the patronage of the erown into three equal 
‘parts; and that to one only of those parts members‘ of the | 
‘Church of Rome shoutd be admitted. “Even under such ‘an 
‘arrangement the ‘members of the Church af: Rome woeld hate 
obtained ‘near twenty times their fair portion of official appoint- 


-Taents ; and yet there ‘6 no reason to belteve that even to such 


ran arrangement the king would have corsented. But, had ‘he 
“consented, what guarantee could he give that he would adhere 
“to his bargain? The dilemma propounded by Halifax was 
-ananswerable. If laws are binding on you, abserve the law 
. which now exists. -If Jaws are not binding on you, it is idle to 
offer us a law as a security.* 
It is clear, therefore, that the point at issue was not whether 
secular offices should be thrown open to all sects indifferently. 
:While James was king it was inevitable that ‘there should be 
exclusion ; and the only question was, who should be excluded, 


. Papists or ‘Protestants, the few or the many, & hundred thousand 


Englishmen or five millions. 
‘Such were the weighty arguments by which the Prince of 


. Orange and the most enlightened of those who-supported him 


conceived that they could reconcile the way in which: they 
acted towards the English Roman Catholics with the principles 
of religious liberty. ‘These arguments, it will be obsérved, had 
no reference to any part of the Roman Catholic theology. it 
‘will also be observed that they ceased to have any weight when 
he crown had been settled on a race of Protestant sovereigts, 
and when the power of the House of Commons in the state had 


.. become so decidedly preponderant that no sovereign, whatever 


‘might have been his opinions or his inclinations, could have 
-mitated the example of James. ‘The nation, however, after 
: ts terrors, Hs struggles, its narrow escape, was in a suspicious 
and vindictive mood. Means of defence therefore which néces- 
sity had once justified, and which necessity alone could justify, 


* Johnstone, Jan. 13, 1688; Halifax’s Anatomy of an Equiva- 
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wets cobstinuteby used ony after the: necessity had: cedsedts 
exist, and. were npt-abendoned till vulgar prejudice had maine 
tained: a contest of many years against reason. “ But m; the 
time of James reason and vulgar prejudice were on the same 
side. The fanatical:and ignorant wished to exclude the 'Ro- 
nian: Catholic.from ‘office. because--he worshipped stocks and 
stohes, betause he had -the. mark of the beast, because he 
had burned down London, because he had strangled Sur 
Wdvnotdsbury Godfrey ;: and:the most‘ judicious. and tolerant 
statesraan,;' while smiling at the delosions which imposed..on 
the populace, was: led, by'a very different road, to the same 
eoaclusion.” (0 mo, oe 

‘ The preat object of William now was.to unite in one body 
the numerous sections of the community which regarded him 
as'their ‘common head. In this work he had several able and 
trusty coadjutors, among whom two were ‘preéminently usefiw, 
Burnet and Dykveltt © Oo 

' Phe services of Burnet indeed it was necessary to employ _ 
with some caution. The kindness with which he had been 
wolcomed:at the Hague had excited the rage of James. Mary’ 
received from her father two letters filled with invectives 
against the insolent and seditious divine whom she protected. 
But these accusations had so little effect on her that she sent 
back answers dictated by Burnet himself.. At length, in Jana- 
ary, 1687, the king had recourse to stronger measures. Skel- 
ton, whu had represented the English government in the United 
Provinces, was removed to Paris, and was succeeded by Albe~ 
ville, the. weakest and basest of’ all the members of the 
Jesuitical cabal. Money was Albeville’s- one object; and ho 
took it frem all who offered .it. He was paid at once by France 
and by Holland Nay, he stodped-below even the’ miserable 
dignity. of corruption, and accepted bribes. so small that they 
seemed befter<suited to a--porter ora lackey. than to.an envoy 
who had been honored with av English baronetey and a foreign’ 
atinquisate. © On one ooeasion he pocketed very complacently 0 
gratuity: of fifty -pistoles as the price of a service which he had 
rendered: to the States General. This man had it in charge to 
demané that-Burmet should no longer be countenanced. at the: 
Hague.’ : William, who was not igclined to part with a valuable 
friend; answered at firet with his usual’ coldness :‘°[ am aot 
aware, sir, that, since the doctor has becn: here, he has done or 
said any thing of which his majesty can justly complain.” | But 
James Was “peremptory ;:the:timefor-an open rupture had ‘not 
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arbed 5 anid-it was stosesedry to'givrnway. . Dering more shen 
eighteen months Burnet never. came into the presence of either 
tht prinee or the princeas; but he resided near them ;. he was 
_ fally-informed: of all that. was passing; bis advice way eour 
 sttitly-‘asked ;. his pen was employed: on all: important ocdas 
sions; and meny ef the sharpest and mest effective ‘tracts 
_ which.about thet.time appeared in London were justly attrib> 
utéo to him. shyt ‘ 7 - 4 \ ‘ coco4 
‘1 The rage-of James flamed high. He had always bebn. moxd 
ihan'sufficiently prone to thé angry passions. . But:none of, his 
 epenies; not even these who had conspired agninst hia life, net 
even those who had attempted by perjury to load him: with the 
guit-of:treason and assaesinatiou, had’ ‘ever: beets 

tum with suck animosity .as he now felt for Burnet. His 
majesty rdiled. datly at the doctor in unkingly language, and 
meditated plans-of unlawful revenge. - Evea blood would nob 
slake that frantic hatred. The insolent divine rhust be. tor 
tured before he was permitted ta die. . Fortunately he.was' by 
bth a: Seot; and in Scotland, before he was gibbeted. in the 
Grasé-marleet, his lega might be dislocated in the beot,.. Pra- 
ceedings were accordingly instituted against him at edinburgh ; 
but he had. been naturalized in Holland; he had manried.a 
woman of fortune who was a nativd-of that province; and: if 
was certain that his adopted couatry: would not deliver him: up. 
ki was therefore determined to kidnap him. . Ruffians, were 
hired with great sums of money for this. perilous and infamous 
service. An order for three thousand. pounds on this accouttt 
Was actually drawn-up for signature in: the office of the seen- 
lary of state. Lewis was apprized of the design, and took a 
warm interest in it. He would lend, he said, his best assistance 
lo.convey the villain to England, and would undertake that the. 
ministers.of: the veageance of James should find.a secure eay~ 
lum.in France. Burmmet was.well aware of his. danger ;, bat 
timidity was not among his faults. He published a coum- 
geous answer to the charges, which had been brought against 
him at. Edinburgh. He knew, he. said, that it was. intended, 
to execute.bim withowt a trial; but. his: trust was: ia the King 
of kings,.ta whom -innocent blood would .not.icry: in vainy 
even. against the mightiest princes of the earth.’ He gave 
4 farewell dinner to his friends, and, after the. meal, took, 
solemn leave of them, as a man who was doomed to death, 
and with whom they gould no longer safely conyerse. Ney- 
ecthcless be-continved te:show himeelf in.edl the public places 
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of, thes Hague: 50: sbeldlysthats his fiends: Teprisechod him: ‘bite: 
terly:, with is fpolhardiness.?. © ~~ 

1 While Burnet, was Walliam’s;:seeretary for English affairs mw. 
Holland, Dykvelt,. had beea not less.usefully.employed in Lon-: 
dow. - Dykvelt was one of .a remarkable class.of:public men. 
whos having: been bred ta politics,.ua the. nable school of John 
De, Witt, had; after the. fall of that great minister, thought that- 
they should best discharge: their duty to the commonwealth by 
rallying raund the, Prinee.of Orange. Of the idiplomatists ‘in. 
the. sexvine of. the. United Provinces none .was, in dexterity, 
temper, and «manners, superior to, Dykvelt. In knowledge of.) 
Egglish affairs none seoms, to have been his equal. A pretence. 
was found for despatching him, early in. the year 1687, to. Eng- 
land,.om:a-special mission. with credentials from the..States 
General. But in truth his embassy. was not to the. goveromenty 
but to the opposition; and his:conduct. was guided by private 
instnuctiona which had been drawn by Burnet, and approved 
by: William.? . 

Dylkvelt reported that Jasnes was bitterly mortified by t the 
conduat, of the,.prince and pripcess. ‘My. nephew's dutyy”- 
said the king, ‘ is to.streagthea my.hands.. But he has always. 
taken a, pleasure j in crossiag me.” .Dykvelt answered, that in 
matters. af. private concern his highness had shown, and was: 
ready 4, shaw, the greatast deference to the king’s wishes ;. but 


+ Burnet, i, 126-731; ; Answer to the Criminal Letters , issued 
out against Dr, Burnet; Avaux } Des, iar t7 gt; SG 7m —F » 1687 ; Jan, 
3%, 1688; Lewis to. Barillon, . “Tans d, 168 3 ST ohnatone aft Waristoua, 
Feb. 21, 1688 ;. Lady Russell.ta:Dr. ‘Fitzwilliam, Oct. 5, 1687. * As it - 
has been suspected that Burnet, who. certainly was pot in the habit 
of underrating his own importance, exaggerated the, danger to which 
he -was exposed, I wilt give the words ‘of Léwis and of Johnstone. | 
“« Qwi-que ce soit,” says Lewis, “qui entreprenne de. l'enlever en’ 
Holiande somurara non. senloment une rétraite assurée et whe entiére « 
progection-dang ies, Atats, mais aygsi toute Vasaistance qu'il pourra 
désirer pour faire conduire surement ce scélératen Angleterre.” “The 
business of Bamfield (Burnet) ‘is certainly true,” says J ohnstone. , 
‘‘ No ‘man: doubts of it here, and somé concerned do not deny it. 
frivads sny they hear he takes me care of himself, but out of varity, 
to shew ihie courage, showa his folly ; so thet, if ill happen on it, all 
people will laugh at it. Pray tell him so much from Jones (John- 
stone). If some could be catched making their coup d’essai on hin, 
it will do much to frighton them from making any attempt on Ogle " 
(tho Prince).” = 

+ Burnet, i. 708; Avaux Neg. Jan. +45, Feb. 74, 16877; Van; Kain-‘: 
per, Karakterkundo der Vaderlandsche Geachiedenia..- 2:1. 96171 7 
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thes1t: was sodreely, reasonable to expoct the aidofs Proteatunt- 
prince against the Protestant religion.* The'king was silenced, - 
bat not appeased. He saw, with ill humor which ‘he could not 
disguise, that Dykvelt was mustering and drilling all the various ! 
divisions of the opposition with a skill which would have been » 
creditable to-the ablest English statesman, and which-was mar--’ 
vellous ip a foreigner. ‘ The clergy were told that they would - 
find the prince a friend to episcopacy and to. the Book of °- 
Common Prayer. The Nonconformists were encouraged ‘to - 
expect from him, not. only toleration, but also comprehension. - 
Even the Roman Catholics were coneiliated ; and some of the - 
mest reapectable among them declared, even to the king’s face, - 
that they were satisfied with what Dykvelt proposed, and that - 
they would rather have.a toleration, secured by statute, than an- 
illegal and precarious ascendency.t The chiefs ofall the great: 
sections of the nation had frequent conferences in the presence - 
of the dexterous envoy. At these meetings the sense of the . 
Tory party was chiefly spoken by the Earlsuf Danby and Not- 
tingham. Though more than eight years had elapsed since 
Dunby .had fallen from power; his name was still great among ~ 
the old. Cavaliers of England; and many even of those who 
had formerly persecuted him were now disposed to admit that: 
he had suffered for faults not his own, and that his zeal for the. 
prerogative, thaugh it had often misled. him, had been tempered - 
by two feelings which did him honor, zeal for the established 
religion, and zeal for the dignity and independence of his coun- 
try. He was also highly esteemed at the Hague, where it was 
neyer, forgotten that he was the person who, in spite of the - 
influevce of France and of the Papists, had induced Charles to 
bestow the hand of the Lady Mary on her cousin. — 7 
Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, a nobleman. whose name... 
will, frequently recur, in’ the history..of three eventful .reigns, - 
sprang froma. family of worivalled forensic eminence..; dHis:, 
great uncle had borne the seal of Charles the First, had pros- 
tituted eminent parts and learning to evil purposes, and. had . 
been pursued by the vengeance of the Commons of. England .. 
with, Falkland at their head. A.more. hongrable renown had. .: 
in the succeeding generation been obtained by. Heneage Finch. - 





* Burnet, i. 711. Dykvelt’s despatches to the States Genera] con- | 
taim, as far as I°have seen or’ can learn, not a word about ‘the real * 
object of his mission. His correspondence with the Prince of Orange”: 
waaahctly private, a Sat eeu at 

t Bonrepaux, Sept. $4) 1687. - —_ - 
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Fes ge -teniseciatety after the RestoFatién bale seria 
policitbrguriéral: ‘He had sirbsequeritly risen fo be attoridy: 
penbral,‘tord Neeser, lord chancellor, Baron' Finch, aid Earl 
Neéteiiphath.'Fhrough this prosperous cateér he had -alwé 
Wehl the’ prerogative 4’ high as he honestly or decently could’ 
but he_ had‘ séver been oncerndd in ‘any machinations against 
48 fabdarienitalaws' 6? the realm. In the ‘tiiidst“of 'a-corfupt 
dort! He Shad Kebt His persona? integrity unsullidd!’“Hé Re 
Sifoyed high fyhe’ ay’ 4 “oretor; thougll his diction, forried 6n 
Sodels ‘writeriot td the Civil ‘wars, was, téwards thé close of A. 
fife; -proiduiced--stif and pédatiti¢ by ‘the’ wits ‘of ‘the rising 
penetration. ' Ih Westminster “Hall he’ is still mentionéd wi 
ftespéct a8 thd mien who ‘first educed dat of the chaos ancien 
eadlled by the name of equity a new system’ of’ jurisprudence, 
da resuier tind complete as ‘that which is adrninistéred by the 
iuidges ‘af thé 'Commoh Law.*'" A cotisideratle’ part’ of fHé 
word and ftéectual chatucter ‘of this' great rhasistrate had 
désdenitey with the' title of Nottingfam'to his eldest sén. THis 
br; ‘Darl ‘Daniel, was an honorable and virtuous man. Though 
baslaved: by sdtie ‘dbsird prejudices, arid’ though Vable’ to 
btvanpe: fits ‘of “edprices he cannot’ be accused of" airs: 
deviated from the path of right in search cither of unfaiwft 
gellt oe &f'urlawfut pleasure. ‘Like his futhér he was a ‘dis- 
bitished Speaker, impressive, but prot, and ‘too’ monotd- 
hotshy solemn.’ The person’of' the oftitor was in perfect har- 
ony with his’ oratory. “His attitude was’ rigidly erect, his 
Gihplextor-so' dirk that he might have passed ‘for 4 native ofa 
Watmet ‘élimate then’ ours and his harsh features wetie com- 
posed’ o'er expréssion resembling that of a chief mourner at 2 
neval. It was‘ commonly said that hé looked rather like 
Bpeitichy graridee thar ike dir English gentlenian. The nick: 
fiatfled t ‘PRsrtial,’ Dori Dismatlo; aiid ‘Dod Diegs, € 
Raded ore tine Ye tetsand bre* Hot Yeti forge er le tai 
paté! nitieh: ftteAfidit fo The scidide By'whith his” fatnily’ lt 
been riiséd' to greatness, abd’ was, for a man‘ born to rank and 
wesitli, wonderfully’ well read in the laws of his country. He 
a 'déveted don of the Church, and showed his respect for 
Her‘in two wdys not usual ‘among those lords who in his time 
boasted thet they were her especial friends, by writing tracts 
in. defence of her dogmas, and by shaping his private life 
accordiag:to her precepis.. Like other-zealous churchmen, he 


t 





“© See Lord Campbell's Life ofhim.” 
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fa ai recently, been a strenpous supporter of -monarchical 
thority. “But to the policy. which had‘ ‘been pursued: since 
the. suppression of thé western insurrection he: was bitterly 
hostile, and not the less so because his younger ' brother 
Heneage had been turned out of the office, of solicitor-general 
for refusing, to deferid the king’s dispensing power.* . 4 +. 1 
.. With these ‘two great Tory earls was. now united Halifas, 
the aceomplished chief of the Trimmers. Over the mind of 
Nottingham, indeed, Halifax appears fo have had at this time-a 
greyt ascendency. Between Halifax and Danby there was an 
epmity which began in the court of Charles, and which, at-@. 
later period, disturbed the court of Williara, but which, like 
many other enmities, remained suspended during the, tyranny 
of James. The foes frequently met in the councils held :by 
Tykvelt, and agreed in expressing dislike of the measures of 
the government, and reverence-for the Prince of Orange. ‘Fhe 
different characters of the two statesmen appeared strongly ja 

eir dealings with the Dutch envoy. -Halifax showed -an 

mirable talent for disquisition, but shrank from coming to 
any bold and irrevocable decision. Danby, far less aeute ‘and 
eloquent, displayed more energy, resolution, and’ practical 


Several eminent Whigs were in constant communication 
with Dykvelts, but the heads of the great houses of Cavendish 
and Russell could not take quite so active and prominent a pert 
as might have been expected from their station and their 
opinions. The fame and fortunes.of Devonshire were at: that 
moment under a cloud. He had an unfortunate quarrel with 

e court, arising, not from a public and honorable cause, 

mM a private brawl, in which even his warmest, friends-coulq: 
net prem nce him altogether blameless. He had gone ta 
Whitehall ta pay his duty, and had-there-been insulted bya 
man named Colepepper, one of a set of hravoes wha infkated 
the purliews of the court, and who attempted te carry. favor 
with the government, by affronting members of the oppositions 
The king himself expressed great indignation at the unseemly 
manner in which one of his most distinguished peers, had. been 
treated under the royal roof; and Devonshire was_ pacified .by 
an intimation that the offender should never again be admitted 





* Johnstone’s Correspondence ; Mackay’s Memoirs; - A¥buthnot’ 
John Bull; Swift’s writings from 1710 to. 1714, passim ;- Whiston’a 
Letter to the Earl of Nottingham, and the Earl’s angwef. 
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ine the palace. ‘The. interdict, however, was:.soon. talon fe 
"The -earl’s resentment revived. His. servants, took .up ;}a 
ckuse. - Hostilities, such as seemed to belong to a ruder.ages 
disturbed the streets of Westminster, The.time of the Privy 
Gouncit was occupied by the criminations and recriminationa 
of the adverse parties. Colepepper’s wife declared that she, 
and her husband went in danger of. their lives, and that their 
house had been assaulted by vuffians..in. the Cavendish livery. 
Devonshire replied that he had beer fired at:from Colepepper'’p 
windows. This was vehemently denied. A pistol, it was 
owned, loaded with gunpowder, had been discharged. But 
this had been done in ® moment of terror, merely for the 
purpose of alarming the guards, While this feud was at the 
height, the earl met Colepepper in the drawing-room at White- 
hall, and fancied that he saw triumph and defiance in. the 
bully’s countenance. Nothing unseemly passed in. the. royak 
sight; but, as soon as the enemies had left the preseace chane+ 
ber, Devonshire proposed that they should instantly decide 
their dispute with their swords. This challenge was refused,. 
‘Then the high-spirited peer forgot the respect which he. owed 
to the place where le stood, and to hig own character, and 
struck Colepepper in the face with a cane. All classes.agreed, 
in condemning this act as most indiscreet and indecent; not 
eould Devonshire himself, when he had eooled, think of if 
without vexation and shame. The government, however, with 
its usual folly, treated him so severely, that, in a short time, 
the public sympathy was all on his side. <A criminal infornsa, 
tion was filed in the King’s Bench. The defendant teok hig 
stand on the privileges of the peerage; but on this point a 
decision was promptly given against him; ner ia it possible td 
deny that the decision, whether it were or were not according 
to the technical rules of English law, was in strict conformity: 
with the great-principles on which all. laws ought to he framed. 
Nothing-was then left to him but to plead guilfy.. The tribunal 
had, by successive dismissions, beew reduced to such complete 
subjection, that the goverwment which had instituted the prose- 
cution was allowed to prescribe the punishment. The jadges 
waited in a body on Jeffreys, who insisted that they should 
impose a fine of not less than thirty thousand pounds. Thirty 
thousand pounds, when compared with the revenies of the 
English grandees of that age, may be considered as equivalent 
to a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in the nineteenth cen- 
. tury. In the presence of the chancellor not.a word of disap 
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iG) waruttered bet; when! the julies hed: vatired, Sig, 
‘Powelty in-whor all ithe fitthe--honesty efthe bench way 
eéhéciitrated, muttered that the proposed penalty was enexs 
Hous! arid thet ane tenth part would be iamply: sufficient... Hig 
bretheen did-not-agree with him; nor did he, on. this oceasied) 
Aiiw'the courage by which, on-a memorable day zente; months, 
biter, he cipmally: setriewed his femie:: The earl:wed ectards 
ing hy eondenmed) to''a. fine.of . thirty: thousand  potinided aad-4¢ 
fiptisornment til payment should be made. Such.asum-rowd 
d6v'then. be-raised at a day's notice; even by the: gteatest.ef ihe 
Wolility):s Phe-sentence of imprisonment, howeheh, was hmoane 
G8ilyoprehomeed ‘than executed... Devonshire bad. retived tg 
Chatsworth, where he was employed: in:iturping the old Gothia 
mansidn of: his family into an edifice-westhy of Palladiy. - 
Puak’ was in: those days almost as rude’ a district as Conneming 
how is, and tho sheriff found, or prevented, that.it was difheul 
te arrest the: tornd-of so wild a-region in the: midst-ef edeveted 
howwehold: and. tenantry. : Same. days-~wese thas. geined!; but 
atlast: beth: the. earl and the sheriff wene ledged:.in- priser 
Mesnwhilo, 4 «crowd--of- intereessars exerted -their influgnaa: 
The -swryran: thet the Countess Dowager of Devonshire-had 
dhtained ebmiittatce to the soyal-cleset; that she had séminded 
Jatnes) ‘how’ her. brother-:iaclaw, the. gallant Charles (Cavendish, 
had fallen -at Gainsborough fighting ‘for: the czawn ; ahd thes 
sity had produced: notes, written by Chanles: the. First..and 
Charles the Sceond, in acknuwledgment of great/sums-lent by 
heetlerd iduring: the civil- troubles. - Fhose ‘loans vhed never 
Béen'repaid, and, with‘ the “interest, -ammbuated, it was -saidy 49 
indre-even ‘than ‘the ‘immense frie whiek the Count: of King's 
Beath-hed ‘imposed. : There nvas another consideration whieh 
Suns to have had mnoveweight with the king than the miemosy 
“fiformor vertices. It might be: iteaessary-to:ealb a partianont; 
Wer thatipvent-wolt ‘place. it: wes. cbeliaved:that -Pevenr 
Sees would bring: av weit of error: | The’ -pormt!on; arbidk die 
hieantto J/appeal - from: the judgment of’: the King’s Bench 
related to the privileges: of -peenage. ‘The: trilupal.;befere 
Which the: appeal rrast come was: the House-of: Peers, ~'On 
wich an’occatton, the ecurt.éeuld not be certein-of the, sippent 
tveti bf the ‘most courtly nobles. There was ‘little doubt seat 
thé ‘sentence would: be'annutled, and that, by ‘graspirig: at too 
tauch, dhe government would lose all. _ James was, thereford, 
disposed tovaicompromise. « Devonshize was jnfonoed that, & 
hs'would: give a bond! forthe whole: fnesand this .greckaie . 
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bimself from the advantage which he might derive from a writ 
of whe should decaet- at liberty. . Whether: the. boud 
abevld.-be enforced or. mat would depend. vn bis. subsequent 
conduct. If he.wouald support . the dispensing : power nothing 
weuld: be, exacted from, iim. If +e was -bent on popularity he 
aqus peyothirty thousand .pounds for. #.. He: refused, during 
some.tiee, te consent to:.these terms; buat confnement was 
insuppartable, to him .- He ‘signed : ‘the bond, and. was let put: of 
prisons but though he oonsented. to-lay this héavy burden on 
bis estate, nothing could induce -him to promise that he would 
abandon his principles and his party... He was stil 1otrusted 
with-a}l the secrets-of the opposition; but, during some months, 
his. poliueal frienda thought it best for himself. and ‘for the 
gause that he.should remain in the background.* | 
1 The. Earl of Bedford bad never.récovered from: the effects 
of the .gseat calamity which, four-years before, had almost 
broken his heart. . From private aa well as from public feehnge 
he was.adyerse jto the court; but be was not active. in conoert- 
Ing .weagures against it. His place in the. meetings of the 
malcontents was supplied by. hia ‘nephew. This was the cele: 
brated Edward Russell, a, man- of undoubted courage and 
gapacity, but of loose principles:.and:turbelent tempes. . He 
was, @ jsailor, had distiaguished. bintaelf. in bis, profession, and 
hed in.the-late reign held an office in the palece. But all the 
ties, which boynd hint to the: royel. family had. been. sundered 
by the, death of his cousin William. The: daring, unquiet, and 
vindictive seaman now gate in the councils called ‘by the: Dutch 
@avoy .as the representative of the. boklest and most eager 
seption of the opposition, of those ‘men. who, under the-names 
of: Roundhoade, Ixclusienists, and Whigs, had. meiateined with 
variqua fortune a cpntest of five and forty; years against .threq 
guccessive. kings. ‘This party, lately prostrate:,and- almost 
omtipat, byt. now again full of. Ufe-and rapidly. rising te ascend 
gncy, was irqubled by none of she scruples whiole stil impeded 
bes wees eee eee oe 
- /* Kennet's- faneral sermon on the Duke of Devonshfre, and Me- 
moire of the family of Cavendish ;. State Triales; Privy Council Booky 
Marek 6, 1688; Barillon, ad .1687; Johnstone, Dec, yh, 168% 
, Journals, May 6, 1689. . “Seg: amis et sav proches,” says 
Barillon, ‘lui. cqngeillent de prendre le bon parti, mais il persigte 
jusgu’a présent A ne se point soumettre. S’il vouloit se bicn cons 
duird et renoricer & étre populaire, il ne payeroit pas Yamende, mais 
sil .s’opiniftre, il lui en coitera trente e pices, ef et il | demeurert 
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she<movemenits of Tories:and Trimmers, and wae prepared to 
draw: the swond against tle tyrant ow the first diy on whietr it 
gould be: drawn with: reasonable ‘haps of'sucoess. 2:1 09 
ol Fhres men: are -yet:te be imentioned with whom, Dylrvott 
wasn, confidential communication, amd ‘by’ whode” help He 
hopeth:ta:séeare the good: wilt/lof ‘three: great 
ishap’Coraptdanwas the agent: employed ‘to ‘manage the dle 
gy > Admiral HMevbert undertook to exert all: his influenes wvet 
the navy ;-and an interest was established: in the-army by the 
instrumentakty of Ghurchill.: ©. 00-0 eu etre sa 
-(Phe conduct of: Compton and Herbert’ requires no explina’ 
tion. Having, -in..all: things secular, served' the erown': with 
zeal and fidelity, they had incurred ‘the royal: dipleasure: 
refusing to be iempleyed-as:touls ‘for the destraction ‘of then 
own veligion. - Both of:ihem had learned’ by experience’ ‘how 
soon James fargot oblégations,; and haw: bitterly:he renembered 
what it pleased him to- consider ‘as wrongs.’ : The’ prelate “had 
by am tlegat sentence been .suspended~ from his: episéopull 
fanctions. - The admiral ‘had in‘one hour been reduced frori 
opulerce: to penuny. The: situation of Churchill ‘was widely 
different. He had been raised by the- royal bounty from 
obacusity to eminence, ‘and from ‘poverty to -wéalth. “Having 
aarted in:life a needy ensign; he was: now, ih his thirty-seventh 
yeas}:a. major-genetal, a peer of Scotland, a peer of lartd’; 
he commanded.a‘troop of life guatds; he had: been appointdd 
to several honorable and lucrative offices: and: as yet there 
was-no sign that he had: lost any part of the favor-to which he 
ewed.so much: He. was. bound to James, not only by ‘the 
common: obligations ofallégiance, but by military “honor! by 
personal: gratitude,-and, 239 appeared to ‘superficial observers, 
by: the. strongest ties of interest. ‘ But Churchil-himself' was no 
superheial observer... He knew exactly ‘what his titéerést peally 
was>: 1€ his-master were once:at fall: liberty te-enploy Papists; 
not.a_single Protestant-weuld.be-empleyed. --Fera-time a few 
highly-favered: servants of the crown: might possibly be! éx- 
empted from the general -proscription ‘in the hope ‘that they’ 
would .be indiced: to change: their religion. ‘ But: even these 
would, efter a short respyte; falt one- by one; is Rochester had 


. atreddy fatlen. Churchilf might ‘indeed sects ‘himself from 


fliis danger, and might raise himself stilt higher in, the. royal 

favor by. conforming to the Church, of Rome;. and it might. 

seem that one who was not legs .déetinguished :by:avaries end . 

baseness than by capacity and valor was not likely to be 
17 
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‘bhogked-at the thought of hearing’a:mass. ° Bet'sc inconsiateyk 
‘igshuman nature that there are’ tender spots even in‘ seare? 
consciences. And thus this man, who had owed his rise i? 
life-to his sister’s shame, who had been kept by the most ‘pro- 
fuse, imperious, and shameless of hartots; and w public life 
to: those who can look: steadily through the dazzling blaze of 
genius and glory, will appear a prodigy of turpitude, believed 
iaplicitly in the religion which he had leatned as a-boy, and 
whuddered at the thought of formally abjuring it. A terrible 
‘alternative was before him. The earthly evil which he most 
‘dreaded’ was poverty.’ The one crime from which his heart 
recoiled was apostasy. And, if the designs of the: court sue- 
ceeded, he could not doubt that betwéen poverty and apostasy 
‘he ‘must soon make his choice. He therefore determitied 40 
‘cross’ those designs; and ‘it soon appeared that there was “nb 
gait and no disgrace Whiiclt hé was not ready to-incer, order 

‘escape’ from. the necessity of’ parting either with his places 
‘or with his religion.* eee od 
“’ "Tt was not only as a military commander, high-in rank, andl 
‘distinguished by skill and courage, that-Churchill was able tb 
render services to the ‘opposition. It was, if ‘not absolutely 
‘essential, yet most important, to the success of William’s plans 
that his sister-in-law, who, in the order of succession to the 
English throne, stood between his wife and himself; should act 
in cordial union with hirn. All his difficulties woald have 
heen greatly augmented’ if Anne had declared herself favorable 
to the Indulgence. Which side she might take depended on 
the will of others. For her understanding was sluggish ? ani 
‘though there was latent in her character an Hereditary wiful- 
‘ness and stubbornness which, many years later, great power 
‘and great. provocations developed, she was as yet & willing 
slave to a naturé far more vivacious and imperious than. her 
own. The person by whom she was absolutely governed was 
the w.fe of Churchill, a woman who afterwards exercised a 
great influence on the fate of England and of Europe. = 
” ‘Phe name of this celebrated favorite was Sarah -Jennings. 





' © ‘The motive which determined the conduet: of the Churchilis ts 

“shortly and plainly set forth.in the Duchess of Marlborcugh's Vindi- . 

‘oation. ‘It was,” she says, ‘‘ evident to all the world that, as things 

«were carried on by King James, every body, sooner or later, must be 
rained, who would not become a Roman Catholic. This considera- 
ing to fetoiag! us dedin, me Ta. . fo nMatks § 
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Her eldey sister, Frances, had been distinguished by beauty 
and levity eyen among the crowd of beautiful faces and light 
characters which adorned and disgraced Whitehall during the 
wild carnival of the Restoration. On one occasion Frances 
dressed herself like an orange girl and cried fruit about the 
streets.* Sober peaple predicted that a girl of so little dis- 
cretion and delicacy would not easily find a husband. She 
was, however, twice married, and was now the wile of Tyr- 
connel. Sarah, less regularly beautiful, was perhaps more 
attractiye. Her face was expressive; her form wanted no 
ferninine charm ; and the profusion of her fine hair, not yet dis- 
guised by powder according to that barbarous fashion which she 
ived to see introduced, was the delight of numerous admirers. 
Among the gallants who sugd for her favor, Colonel Churchill, 
young, handsome, graceful, insinuating, eloquent and brave, 
obtained the preference. He must haye been enamored in- 
deed. For he had little property except the annuity which he 
had bought with the infamous wages bestowed on him by the 
Duchess of Cleveland; he was insatiable of riches ; Sarah was 
poor; and a plain girl with a large fortune was proposed to 
him.. His love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice ; 
marriage only strengthened his passion; and to the last hour 
of his life, Sarah enjoyed the pleasure and distinction of being 
the one human being who. was able to mislead that far-sighted 
and sure-footed judgment, who was fervently loved by that cold 
heart, and who was servilely feared by that intrepid spirit. 
Ina worldly sense the fidelity of Churchill's love was am- 
ply rewarded. His bride, though slenderly portioned, brought 
with her a dowry which, judiciously employed, made him at 
length a Duke of England, a sovereign prince of the empire, 
the captain-general of a great. coalition, the arbiter between 
mighty princes, and, what he valued more, the wealthiest sub- 
ject ia Europe. She had been brought up from childhood 
with the Princess Anne; and a close friendship had arisen be- 
tween the girls. In character they resembled cach other very 
litle. Anne was slow and taciturn. To those whom she loved 
she was meek. The form which her anger assumed was sul- 
-‘lenness. She had a strong sense of religion, and was attached 
even with bigotry to the rites and government of the Church 
of England. Sarah ‘was lively and voluble, domineered over 
hose whom she regarded with most kindriess, and, when’ sHe 
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was difended, vented her rage in tears and tempestuous ree 
proaches. -T’o sanctity she made no preterice, and, indeed, 
arrowly escaped the’ imputation of irreligion. She was not 
yet what she became when one class of vices had been fally: 
developed in-her by prosperity, and another by adversity, when 
Ker brain. had been turned by success and flattery, when her 
hart had been-ulcerated by disasters and mortifications. She 
lived to be that most odious and miserable of human beings, 
aii uncient crore’ at war with her whole kind, at war with her 
dwn‘ children and grandchildren, great indeed and rich, but 
Vildiag greatness and’ riches’ chiefly because they enabled her 
16: brave public opinion and to indulge without restraint hey 
Hatred to the living and the dead. In the reign of James sh 
was regarded as nothing worse than a fine high-spirited young 
Women, who could now and then be cross and arbitrary, but 
Whose flaws of temper might well be pardoned in considera- 
tion ‘of her charms.” oe 
Ht is a common observation that differences of taste, under-' 
standing, and disposition, are no impediments to friendship, 
did that the'closest intimacies often exist between minds each 
of which supplies what is wanting to the other. Lady Churchill’ 
was loved-and even worshipped by Anne. The princess could 
Hot lve apart from the object of her romantic fondness. She’ 
Married, and was a faithful and even an affectionate wife. But 
PHince George, a dull man, whose chief pleasures were derived 
from ‘his dinner and his bottle, acquired over her no influence: 
comparable to that exercised by her female friend, and soon 
gave himself up with stupid patience to the dominion of that 
véHement and commanding spirit by which his wife was gov- 
erned. Children'were born to the royal pair; and Anne was’ 
By né means without the feelings of a mother. But the ten- 
emess which she ‘felt for her offspring was languid when com- 
ired with her devotion to the companion of her early years.’ 
t fength the princess became impatient of the restraint which 
dtiquette imposed on her. She could ‘not bear to hear the words 
Madam and Royal Highness from the lips of one who was’ 
more to her than a sister. Such words were indeed necessary 
im the gallery or the drawing-room ; but they were disused in 
ihe closet. -- Anne was Mrs. Morley ; Lady Churchill was Mrs. 
Freenean ; and under these childish names was carried on dur- 
ing twenty years a correspondence on which at last the fate of- 
administrations and dynasties depended. But as yet Anne had 
no political power and little patronage. Her friérif iftendet 
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ber as hr jpaiol the bedchamber, with a salaryiof only four 


| potinds a, year, ‘There, is reason, however, to believe 
that, even atthis, time, Churchill was able to gratify his’ ruling 
passion by: means of his wife’s influence. ‘The princess, shough 
her| income.was large:and her tastes simple, contracted debis 
which hier father, not, without some murmurs, discharged; ‘and 
itwas rumored that her -embarrassments, had been caused, by 
ier prodigal bounty to her favorije.* , Laval 
. At length, the time had arrived when this singular friends, 
hip was to exercise a great influence on public aflairs.., What 
part Anne would take in the contest which distracted England 
was matter of, deep anxiety. Filial duty was on one side, 
The interests of the religion to which she was sincerely attached 
were on the other. A less inert nature might well haye re- 
mained long in suspense when drawn in opposite directions. by, 
motives. so strong and so respeciable. But the influeuce of. the 
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Churchills decided the question; and their patroness, became. 
40 jmportant member of that extensive league of which the 
Prince of Orange was the head. rim 
In June, 1687, Dykvelt returned to the Hague. He presented 
to the States General a royal episile. filled with eulogies. of his 
eonduct. during his,residence in London. . These eulogies, how- 
eyer, were merely formal. James, in private communications 
written with his own hand, bitterly complained that, the envoy, 
had lived in,close intimacy with the most factious men in the 
ealm,,and had encouraged them. in all their evil purposes, 
Dykyelt.carried with him also a packet. of letters from the most, 
eminent of those with whom he had conferred during his: stay, 
in. England. ‘The writers generally expressed unbounded rev- 
erence and affection for William, and referred him to the, 
bearer. for fuller information as to their views. Halifax dig- 
cussed the, state and prospects of the country with his usual 
subtlety and vivacity, but took care not to pledge himself to 
any, perilous line of conduct.. Danby wrote in a bolder and 
nore determined tone, and could not refrain from slyly sneering 
athe fears.and scruples of his accomplished rival. But the 
most remarkable letter was from Churchill. It was written, 
with that natural eloquence which, illitcrate as he was, he never 
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* It would be ondless to recount all the books from which T have 

d my estimate of the duchess’s character. Her own letters, het 

own vindication, and the replies which it called forth, have been. my. 
shied materials. cee cna 
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Kngjend. This affer was accepted. by J: anes with warm ex, 
pressions of gratitude. Having made these : arrangementa, he 
Fequested the States General to.send back. the six- regiments. 
The States General, completely governed. by William, answered 
that such a demand, in such circumstances, was not authorized 
by the existing treaties, and pesitively refused to comply. - Ht is 
yemarkable that Amsterdam, which had voted for keeping these 
troops in Holland when James needed their help against the 
western insurgents, now contended vehemently that his request 
ought to be.graated. On. beth.ocnasions, the sole object of 
thase who ruled that great city was to cruss: the Prince. of; 
QOrange.* 

:. The. Dutch. arma, however, were scarcely 90 formidable. ta 
James, as the. Dutch presses. English books and pamphlets 
against his government were daily printed at the Hague; nor 
eauld. any vigilanne prevent copies from. being smuggled, by 
tens of thousands, into the: cquatries ‘bordering on “the & Germen 
Qcean, Armeng these publications, one was distinguished by 
its importance, and by the immense cflect which it produced 
The -opision which the Prince and Princess of Orange held. 
respecting the: indulgence was:weli known to all who were con | 
Yersant with pubhe aflairs. But, as no official announcement 
ef that opinion had appeared, many persons who had not acces4 
ta. good, private sources of information were deceived or péir 
plexed by the confidence with which the partisans of the court 
ameried that. théjr highnesses approved.of the king's late acta, 
‘ke contradict those assertions publicly .weuld have been a sim- 
pie, and ebwious course, if the sole object of William had been 
to-stneagthen his interest in England. But he.considered Eng- 
lend chiefly as an instrunient necessary to the execution of his 
great European design. Towards that design he hoped to ob- 
tain the cooperation of both branches of the House of Austriay 
of the Italian princes, and even of the sovereign pontiff. ‘Thera 
wha reason to fear that any declaration which was. satisfactory 
to. British Protestasts would excite alann and disgust at Madridy 
Viewnay, Turin, and Rome. For this reason the prince long 
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abuisinet frony formatiy expressing his-sentiments: At length 
Rivas ‘represented to him that his continued silence had excited 
mitch upeasmess and distrust: among his wethwishers, ard thet 
. was tame to spénk out. He therefore determined to explain 
irnself. - | , ran . oa Thee ne 
A Seotch Whig, named Stewart, had fled, come years befére, 
to Holland, in order to avoid the boot and the gallows, and had 
beeome mtiniate with the Grand vonsonary Fagel, who enjoyed 
& large share of the Stadtholder’s confidence and favor: By 
Stewart had beea -draven'up the violent and acrimonioss manic 
feat’ of Areyle; When the Indaigence appeared, Steward 
conceived that he had an opportunity of obtaining, not valy 
pardon, but reward. Heoffered his services to the government 
of-which he had been the enemy; they wore accepted; and he 
addressed to Fugét a letter, purporting to have been writtes 
by the direction.of James. in that letter the: Pensionary was 
exhorted to use all his ‘influence with the priate and -princess, 
for the purpoee of mducing them to support their father’s poly, 
After some delay, Fazel transmitted « reply, deeply meditated; 
and ‘drawn up with exquisite art. ‘No persen who etudses that 
rémarkable docament can: farl’to percetve that ‘though 1-ss 
framed in a: manner well sateulated to veassure and delight 
Bvlish: Protestants, it comtains not a word which could give 
offence, éven at the. Vatioan. | It was announced ‘that Willers 
atid Mary would, with ‘pleasure, assist in abolwhing every Jaw 
which made any Englishman liable to: punishment for his xetix 
gious opinions. But between punishments und disabilities a-dis- 
tinction was taken. - Toadmit Roman Catholics toffee 'woutd) 
im the judgment of their highnesses, ‘be-neither for the generat 
interest of England nor even for the interest-of: the Roman 
Catholics themselves: This manifesto was translated into’ seve 
efal languages, and circalated widely on the Comtment.: Of the 
Enplish vetsion, carefully prepared by Burnet, near fifty thoue 
sand copies were introduced into the eastern shires, and: rapidly - 
distributed over the whole kingdom.. No state paper was ever 
more completely ‘sucvessfifl. The Protestants of eur -istmd 
the manly firmness with which William declared 
that he could not consent to intryst Papists with any share .in 
the government. The ‘Roman Catholic princes, on the othes 
hand, were pleased by the mild and temperate style in which - 
his resolution was expressed, and by the hope which he held 
out that, under his administration, no member of their Chutck 
would be molested on account of religion-- -  - - 
VoL. U. Js 
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dtuim probable ‘thet the 'Pope-himself'was emohg' hose whe 
reaui this-celebfated letter with. pleasure. He had séme: months’ > 
befare' dismissed Castlomaime in a‘ meaner which: showed ‘titte “/ 
uifor the feelings of ‘Castlemaine’s master. -innoeent 
thorooghly distiked the whole.'domestic: and foreign policy of - 
the ¥mgish government.' He saw that the unjust and impolitic- - 
measures of the Jesuitieal cabdl were far more likety:to mako-. 
the penal Jaws -perpetual than to bring about an-abolition of the ° 
test. ‘Hes quarrel with the court of Versailles. was every day “ 
becoming more and more: serious; nor-eduld he, either iw his» 
chavatter of ‘temporal. prince-or tm his charaqter of sovereign * 
poneff, feel ‘cordial friendship for: a-vaasal of that court. Castle. 7 
maine was ill qualified to remove these disguets. He was jin- ' 
deed : well- acquainted: with Rome, and! was; ‘for a ‘laynian,-- 
deeply read in: theological controversy.” : But he: had tio#e of 
the: address: which his: post required ;-and, even: had ‘he béeo « 
a diplomatist ‘ofi.the greatest ‘ability, there was a-circumstance 
whieh would have: disqualified: him for the particular mission 
on which. he -had: been sent.: He was known all over Kurope: | 
asthe husband of: the most shameless. of women;s-and he was- 
know in no other way. | It: was impossible to speak to him or’ 
ofzhrmi without remembermng im what tneaner the very title by!” 
whichhe was called had been acquired: This eiretmstance |! 
would / have mattered. little if he had’ been acoredited-to some _ 
dissolute court, such as thet -in-whieh-the Duchess of Montespan < 
had:. knety been dominant. But there was an obvious impro-~ - 
priety.in sending him en:an embassy rather of a spiritual than - 
ofia: secular nature: to-a pontiff of primitive austerity. The © 
Protestants all-over Europe sneered; and: Innecent,; already * 
unfavorably disposed ‘to the English government, considered: 
the-eompliment which had been paid him, at se mueh risk and- - 
at so heavy: a.cost, es little better. than an affront... The salary 
of-she aqbessador was fixed-at.a hundred pounds a week.'. 
Castlemaine complained that this was too little. Thrice the © 
sum, he said, woukl :hardly suffice. For at Rome the min- 
isters of all the great continental powers exerted themselves 
to surpass one another in splendor, under the eyes of a peo- 
‘ple whom the habit of seeing magnificent buildings, decora- 
tions,~ and -ceremonies had ‘made ‘fastidious. He- always. 
declared that he had been a loser by his mission,. He was ™ 
accompanied by several young gentlemen of the best Roman 
- Catholic families in England, Ratcliffes, Aryndells and Tich- ’ 
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bowrnes......At: Bome be, was lodged in the palace of. tha nous 
of Pamfili, on the. south of. the stately place of .Navona..:: He» 
was early. admitted to.a, private interview. with the sovereign) 
ponuff;, but the public audience was lopg delayed. indead, + 
Cagtlemaine’s prepayations for that great. opcasion were 1201): 
sumptuous that, though commenced .at Enstex, 1686, they: wered. 
not complete till the. following November; and nm Novembes::: 
the. Pope -had, or. pretended :to have, .an. attack .of gouty: 
which caused another postponement, Ia: January, 1687, aa: 
length, the solemn introduction. and -homage .weve performed. ' 
with unusual pomp. | The state coaches, which. had bees heultf{ . 
at. Rome for the..pageant, were. se..superb, that they: were: 
thought worthy to be trangmitted to posterity,in, fine engren ingssi 
and to be celebrated. by poets- in savera 

front of the. ambassador’s palace was ropraieh oe thie, this: seat 
day with.absuxd allegorical paintings of: gigantic size, Theres: 
was Saint George with his foot on the neck of Titus. Onias, :. 
and Hercules with hia club crushing Collage, the. Protestant, 
joiner, who in vain attempted to: defend himself witha his. flail.:. 
After this publie appearance, Castlemaine invited all the per-- . 
sons of note then sssambled at Rome to a banquet in that gayn:: 
ang splendid, gallery which is.adogned with. paatings of subjects i. 
from the Aineid by Peter of Gortqna. The whole city,crowded - 
to..the. show; and it was, with difficulty., thaz.a..corspany: of: 
Swiss guards could keep order among: the spectators. ‘The: 
nobles of the pontifical staig,in return, gave costly entertains: 
ments to. the ambassador; aad posts aad wils were employed... 
to Javish on ,bim and on his. master insipid-and hyperbotical «:- 
adulatien, such.ag flourishes most when. gehius and taste.are jn: 
the degpest decay. Foremost among the ..flatterers.: was..as: 
ib 
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A pomp that even to Rome itself was new, 
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_ crgwaed. head. . Thirty years -had elapsed since. Christina, ie 
Ces 


daughter, of the great. Gustavus, had voluntarily descen 
fromthe; Swedish throne. . After long wanderings, in the 
cauraeiof which she had, committed, many follies and crimes; ; 
she. hed finally taken up her abode at-Rome, where. she busied ; 
herself with astrological calculations and with the intrigues of | 
the. conclave, and amused herself with pictures, gems, manu. . 
scripts, and medals. .She now composed some Italian stanzas . 
in, honor of. the English prince who, sprung, like herself, from . 
a race of kings. heretofore regarded as the champions of the | 
Reformation, bad, like herself, been reconciled to the ancient 
Church.,.- A splendid assembly met in her palace. Her verses,, 
set to music, were sung with universal applause ; and one pf. 
her literary. dependants pronounced an oration on the same. 
subjegt in a style.so florid that it seems to have offended the- 
taste.of the English. hearers. The Jesuits, hostile to the Pope, 
devoted to the interests of Franee, and disposed to pay every — 
hener.to James, received the English embassy with the utmost | 
mp in that princely house where the remains of Ignatius . 
Loyela lie enshrined in lazulite and gold. Sculpture, painting, 
peetry, and eloquence were employed to compliment the 


strangers; byt all these arts had sunk into deep degeneracy. | 


There was a great display of targidl and impure Latinity 
unworthy of. so erudite an order; and some of the inscriptions _ 
which adorned the walls had a fault more serious than even a 
bad ‘syle. 3 was said in one placé'that James had sent his 
breather as his messenger to heaven, and in another that James _ 
had furnished the wings. with which his brother fad soared to - 
a higher region. There was a still more utsfortunate distich,' 
whieh at the time attracted little notice, but which, a few 
months later, was remembered and maltpagntly iterpreted. 
“Q king,” said the poet, “cease to sigh forason. Though 
nature may refuse your wish, the stars will find a way to 
grant it.” 

In the midst of these festivities, Castlemaine had to suffer 
cruel mortifications and humiliations. The Pope treated him 
with extreme coldness and reserve. As often as the ambas- 
sador pressed for an answer to the request which he had been 
instrueted to make in favor of Petre, Innocent was taken with 
a violent fit of coughing, which put an end to the conversation. 
The fame of these singular audiences spread oyer Rome. 
Pasquin was not silent. All the curious and tattling population 
of the idlest of cities, the Jesuits and the prelates of the French 
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hand, kissing the toe of Innocent.* 
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fattion orily excepted, laughed at Castlemaine’s discomfitute!: 
s temper, naturally onamiable, was -sodn exasperated to 
vidlence ; and he circulated a memorial reflecting on the Pope. : 
Hé had now put himself in the wrong. The sagacious Italian 
had got the advantage, and took care to keep it. He positively 
declared that the rule which excluded Jesuits from ecclesiastical 
pteferment should not be relaxed in favor of Father Petre. 
Castlemaine, much provoked, threatened to leave Rome. In-- 
nocent replied, with a meek impertinence, which was the fnord: 


‘provoking because it could scarcely be distinguished from: 


simplicity, that his excelléncy might go if he liked.’ “But if?! 
we must lose him,” added the venerable pontiff, «« I -hope that 
he will take care of his health om the road. ' English peoplé- 
do‘ not know how dangerous it is in this country to travel in’ 
the heat of the day. The best way is to start before dawn, 
and to take some rest at noon.” With this salutary advice ' 
and with a string of ‘beads, the unfortunate ambassador wad 
dismissed. In a few months appeared, both in the Italfan andtn'’ 
the English tongue, a pompous history of the mission, magmifi-’ 
cently printed in folio, and ‘dlustrated with plates. The frontis¢ | 
piece, to the great scandal of all ‘Protestants, represented 
ine ‘in the robes of a peer, with his coronet in htis 
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CHAPTER YJITl. 
_ °DaE: marked discourtesy of the Pope might well have: irri» 

dated the meekest of princes: But. the only effect which: it 
ced:an James was to ‘make him more lavish of caresses 
and compliments... While. Castlemaine, hie whole soul festered 
with ‘angry passions, was on his road back to England, the 
Nuncio. was loaded with honors which his own judgment would 
have led him to reject. He had, by a fiction often used im the 
Church of Rome, been lately raised to the episcopal, dignity 
without having the charge of any see. He was called Arch 
bishop: of Amasia, the birthplace. of Mithridates, an ancient 
kity of which all trace had long disappeared. James insisted 
that ‘the ceremony of consecration should. be performed in the 
chapel of Saint James’s Palace.. The vicar apostolic Leyburt 
and two trish prelates officiated. The doors were thrown oper 
fo:the: public ; and it was remarked. that some of those. Puntens 
aho ‘had recently turned courtiers. were among the. spectatots. 
dn: the. evening, Adda, wearing the robes of his new office, © 
joined the circle in the queen’s apartments. James fell on hie 
knees in: the presence of. the whole court and implored a bless- 
mig.’ Im spite of: the restraints ‘imposed by-etiquette, the aston- 
ishment and disgust of the bystanders could not be concealed.* 
dt ‘was long indeed since an English sovereign had knelt to 
mortal man; and those who saw the strange sight could not 
tut think of that day of shame when John 4:1 homage for his 
crown’between the hands of Pandolph. - : 
: Jn a short time, a still more ostentatious pageant was per- 
formed in honor of the Holy See. IJt-.was determined that the 
Nuncio should go to court in solemn precession. Some per 
sohs, on whose obedienc® the king had counted, showed, ov 
tis occasion, for the first time, signs of a mutinous spirit. 
“mong: these the most conspicuous was the second temporal 
peer of the realm, Charles Seymour, commonly called the 
proud Duke of Somerset.. He was in truth a man in whom 
the pride of birth and rank amounted almost to a disease 





© Barillon, May y%y, 1687. 
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The fortune which he had inherited was not adequate to the 
high place which he held among the English aristocracy ; but 
he had become possessed: of the greatest estate in England 
by his marriage with the daughter and heiress of the last Percy 
who wore the ancleat coronet of- ‘Northymberland. Somerset 
was only in his twenty-fifth yedr, and was very little known to 
the public. He was a lord of the king’s bedehamber, and 
ovtorel- of ‘one of the regiments which ‘had beén -raixed: ati the 
time of the western-insurrection. He. had not..scrupled::t 
carry: the sword: of. state. into’.the royal chapel on: days. .of 
festival’; but he now resolutely refused to swell the pomp of 
thie Nuncio.! Sorte mombers.of. his family waplored him net 
to draw on ‘himself the. royal. displeasure ; ‘but: thee enireaties 
ptoduced no: effect: .' The kiag himself expostulated: .- 
thought, my Jord,” said hey. that: J was demg ‘you a rant 
hondr im appointng' you to-escort the minister of the. first of ial 
trowned: heads.” + : Sir, said the ‘duke, “ I am ‘advised: that 
{cannot obey your majesty without breaking the law’? Md 
will make you fear me ae-~well. as ‘the law;” answered the 
invotently. “Do you not know that | am:above the law.” 
“Your majesty may be above the law,” replied. Somerset, 
bet F am-not; and, while 1. obey the daw, I fear nothunyc? 
The king terned away m -high displeasure, and: Somerset was 
instintty diseniksed from his posts iw the household and: in the 
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urnty.* . 

--On one: point, however, James: showed some prudence. He 
did'not venture to parade-the Papal: envoy in state befbre. the 
Vast population of.the.capital: ‘Fhe cerdmony. was perfosmed, 
on the third of July, 1687, at Windsor. | Great multitudes 
flocked to the hitle town. ‘The visitors were so numesous' thet 
there was neither food: nor lodging for them ; and:.many. pert 
sons of quality sate the whdle day in their-carriages ‘waiting 
forthe exhibitten. At length, late in ‘the afternoon, the knight 
marsha]’s menappeared on horsebetk: TFhen.:came ‘a-:loag 
tran of ranning footmen;.and then in‘a:royak coach appeared 
Adda; »ybed'in purple; -with.a-brilfant croas.on his breast . He 
was folowed by ‘the equipages: of the prmcipal courtiers anid 
ministers of state. In his train-‘the crowd: recognized with 
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* Memoirs of the Duke of Somerset ;.Citters, July. 7x, 16875 
Eachard’s History af the Revohition ; Clerke’s Life of ames the 
Second Hi 116, 117, 118 Lord Longdale’s Memoim,.. ow. L. 
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disgust the arms and livenes of Crewe, Bishop, of Durham, ae 
of Cartwright, Bishop of Chester.” | edie). . »,{- 

On the following day appeared in the Gazetie,a proclama, 
tion dissolving that “parliament which of all the fifteen Parla 
ments hield by the Stuarts had been the most obsequious.t , 

Meanwhile new difficulties had arisen in. Westminster, Hall, 
Gilly a few months had elapsed since, some judges, had beep 
turned out and others pat in for the purpose of Aotny 
decision fayorable to the crown in the case of, Sir. Rdwap 
Hales ; and already fresh changes were necessary. 

The. king had scarcely formed that army on which he ica 
depended for the accomplishing of his designs when, he found 
that he could not himself control it. When war was actually 
raging in the kingdam a mutineer or a deserter might,be tried 
bya, military tribunal and_exeeuted by the provost marshal, 
But there. was now profound peace. The common, law, of 
England, having sprung up in an age when all men bore arms 
occasionally and none constantly, recognized no distinction, ip, 
time of peace, between a soldier and any other subject ;. nes. 
was, there any act reserobling that. by. which the, autho ity 
necessary for the government of regular troops js now annually, 
confided to the sovereign, Some old statutes. indeed, made 
desertion felony in certain specified cases. . But those statutes, 
were applicable only to soldiers serving the king in actual wary, 
and could not without the grossest disingenuousness be #9 
strained as to include the case of a man who, in a,time of 
profound tranquillity at-home aad. abroad, should become tired. 
of the camp at Hounslow and should go back to his native; 
village., The government appears to have had no. held, an. 
such a man, except the hold which master bakers,and master, 
tailors have on their journeymen,. He and his officers were, in- 
the eye of the Jaw, on a level. If he swore at them he. might., 
be fined for an oath. If be struck them he, might be prase: 
cuted for assault and buttery. In truth the regular army was, 
under less restraint than the militia. For the militia was a 
body established by an act of parliament, and)it had been pre; 
vided b d that act that slight punishments might be sumumaely 
inflicte for preaches of discipline, ~ See 





*: London. peor ‘July 7, 1687; ‘Citters, Jaly tr Acvotnt < 
the ceremony reprinted among the ‘Somers Tracts. 
_ at, London Gazette, July, 4, 1687. . 
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_ It does not a _ that, during the reign of Charles the 
Stor Pile privti¢al iheorivenience arising from this state of 
the law had been much felt. The explanation may perhaps 
bé'tHigt, fill the last year of his reign, the force whicli he main- 
tdiied ‘in Enytand consisted chiefly of household troops, whose 
y. was 8 high ‘that dismission from the service would have 
h felt by most of them asa great calamity. The stipend 
ofa ptivate in the Life Guards was a provision for the younger 
sor of a gentléman. Even the Foot Guards were in a sitiia- 
tioti ‘which thé great body of the’ laboring population might 
cere with ehvy. The return of the sarrison of Tangier and 
the ‘raising ‘of the‘ new regiments had mude a great change, 
There were néw in Enigland marly thousands of soldiers, each 
of whom réceived only eightpence a day. ‘The dread of pun- 
ishment was therefore nécéssary to keep them to their duty; 
and such punishment their officers could not legally inflict. 
James had therefore one plain choice before him, to let his 
army dissolve itself, or to induce the judges to pronounce that 
the ‘taww was what every barrister in the ‘l'emple knew. that it 
was not. |" | : pe | 
‘It was' peculiarly eee to-secure the cooperation of two 
ebutts s thé court of Kinp’s~Bench, which was the first crimi- 
ral ‘tribunal in the realm, and the court of jail delivery, which 
sité at the Old ‘Bailey and’ had jurisdiction over offences com- 
mittéd in the capital. In both these courts there were great 
dffictiities. Herbert, chief justice of the King’s Bench, servile 
adhe had hitherto been, would go'no farther. Resistance still 
more sturdy wis to be expected from Sir John Holt, who, as 
Récdrder ofthe City of London, occupied the bench at the 
Old Bailey. Holt was an’ eminently leartied and clear-headed 
lawyer he was an upright and ¢ourageous man; and, though 
hé hiid ‘never been factious, his pdlitical opinions had a tinge 
of Whig: mi.’ Atl obstacles, however, disappeared beforé the 
royal ‘will: Holt was turned out of the recordership. Herbert 
aftl‘ariother judge were ‘removed from the King’s Bench; and 
the viicant places were filled by pérsons in whom the govern- 
nignt could confide.’ It was indsed: necessary to go very low 
déwrt inthe legat profession before men could be found willing 
to render such services as were now required. The new chief 
justice, Sir Robert Wright;-was ignorant to a proverb; yet™ 
ignorance was hot hs worst fault.. His vices bad ruined him. 
He had resorted to infamous ways of raising money, and had; ! 
on one occasion, made a false ‘affidavit ‘in order to: 
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possession oft five chuadrett pounda: ‘Peder disbabite, ‘and 
shameless, -he..bad ‘became -oub of the pavasites of Jefivdyd, 
mho promoted him-sad insultad him. .Such was:the: men who 
was. now selected: by James to:be lord chief justice of ingland 
Owe Richard. Allibone, who was €ven more ignorant ofthe tw 
then Wright,-and wha, asia-Rosoan: Catholic; was mbapable; of 
ing office, .wes: appainted «a puisne judge of. the! King 
nth. Sir Bartholomew: Shower, equally notorious -ae.a sue 
vile Tony: and. @ todious orator, became. recorder of ‘Londo: 
When shes: changes had been -made: several deserters ~wase 
bnought;to. trial hey: were: conricted-in the face of the ‘estes 
aniofthe spirit of the law, Some neceived séntenceioef. death 
at.the baz-of the King’a Bench, some et the Old Bailey. They 
were hanged in sight of -the ‘regiments to which they had 
belonged 3. and care was taken that- the executions should be 
annoanced in: the Loadon Gatatio, whieh. very deldonr snotibed 
auch -events.%... << - 
i: It may well be: heliewed that.the tasw, #80 geoeely insulted by 
eourts which derived fronvit ail their-authosity;end which were 
in. the habit of looking to it as their guide, would be. httle 
respected bya: tribunal: created and regulated by -tyrennical: 
eaprioe. . The new High Commission. had, during the. frst 
months .ef its existence, »mercly ..inhibited clergy nen: freat 
exercising spiritual -functions. The rights of property ‘had 
remained:..usteuched,:. :But,- early inithe -year LO87,: it wee 
determined: to strike at freekold intevests, and ‘to inprese ue 
every Auglican priest and: prelate the cenviction that, if he 
refused to lead: his aid for the puspore of destroying the Church 
oft which: he was @ minister, he woutd: in «an hour: be: reducet! 
ls. woud: hawe-beatt pradent to try the firs experiment ‘ott 
scaoe pbacure individual But: ‘the government was -under. wt 
infatuation avich-ha,in-a move simple-age, -would.-have“beew 
dalled judicial: - Warwes thersfore-at-once deviared agaist 
the two:mobst venemible- corppritione of rthe realmn, ‘the baanalt 
nities: of Oxford and Gam 
nhe power.af those-bodies thas duying + Many ages boon grou 
fut it was-at the height duving the: latter part of the the ever 
ceatury.. Mone of the, nexgbboring ouuntries could -bbas} of: 


a oot unaenenerr pemmeennes lemmenenesenene aun and suenamnamen amnennnane mene emmmamnemenanmemmanmmmenenc aed 
* See the statutes 18 Hen. 6,.¢.19; 2& 3 Ed. 6, c. 2; Eagherd¢ 
History éf the “Revolution ; Kennet} iif. 468 ; North's £ Life of Guild; 
ford, 247; Londen Gazette, April: 16, ) May 28, 1687 ‘Viridleation’ 
the Broth. \(taak of Rochewer) iz eben 
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splendid: and Gpuleat seats of le The sehoote of 
Guburgh and. Gleagow, of Leyden and Utrecht, of Louvaia 
ead Gottingen, of Padua and Bologna, seamed’ mean ‘to schol 
ais: who had been educated in the magnificent foundations if 
Wykeham and .Wolsey, of ‘Henry the Sixth and Henry the 
Kighth. Literature and. science. were, in the academical mys: 
tém of England, surrounded with pomp, armed with magistracy, 

and closely allied with. all the most’ august institutions of: 
state. {'o be the chancellor of a university was'a distinction 
eagerly.sought by the magnates. of the realm. To represent 
a wiversity in .parliament was a favorite object of the ambition 
df statesmen. Nobles and even prinees were proud to receive 
froma university the. privilege of wearmg thé doctoral scailet. 
The curious were sttracted to the universities by ancient bnild: 
ings rich with the tracery of the middle agds, by modern 
Udings whieh exhibited the highest skill of Jones and Wren, 
by noble halls and chapels, by museums, by botanical gardens; 
aad by the only great public libraries which the kingdonr then 
eontained. . The state which Oxford especially displayed - ort 
solemn occasions rivalled that of sovereign prmees. When her 
chancellor, the. venerable Duke of Ormopd, sate in ‘his em- 
broadered mantle on his throne.under.the painted ceiling of the 
Sbeldonian theatre, surrounded by: hundreds of graduates robed 
according to their rank, while the noblest youths of England 
were solemnly presented to him as candidates for academioal 
honars, he: made an appearance scarcely less regal: thaw ‘that 
which his master made in the banqueting-hoyse of Whitehall. 
At the universities had beer formed the minds of almest alt thé: 
dminent clergymen, lawyers, physicians, wits, ‘poets, and ora- 
tors of the land, and of a large proportion of the nobility and 
of the-opulent gentry. It is also to be observed that the con- 
nectien between the scholar wand the school did. not terminate: 
With his. zasidenee.. He often continued to be through if a- 
member of the .academical tbody, and to vote ‘as suph, at ‘atl 
important elections. He therefore regarded his old haunts by” 
the Cam and the Isis with even more than the affettion whieh. 
edueated men: ordinarily feel for the place of thei education. 
There was no corner of England in which both universities had’ 
it grateful and zealous sons. Any attack on the honor or 
interests of either Cambridge or Oxford was certnin to cxcite 
the resentment of a powerful, active, ahd intelligent class scat-_ 

teredover every county from Northumberland to Cornwall. 
’ The resident graduates, as a body, were perhaps ‘not superied. 
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positively to-the resident graduates of our’ time; but th 
bectinied ‘a far higher position as compared with the rest of th 
community, For Cambridge and Oxford were then fhe 

two provincial towns in the kingdom in which could be fou: 
a large number of men whose understandings had been higt 
_ eultivated. Even the capital felt great respect for the auth 
ity. of the universities, not only on questions of divinity, of 
‘natural. philosophy, and of classical antiquity, but also on points 
‘on‘which capitals generally claim the right of deciding in the 
last resort. From Will's coffee-house, and from the pit of the 

theatre royal in Drury Lane, an appeal lay to the two great na- 
tional seats of taste and learning. Plays which had been’ 
enthusiastically applauded in London were not fhovgst out o 

danger till they had undergone the more sevére judgment 9 

audiences familiar with Sophocles and Terence.* 

_ The great moral and intellectual influence of Phe, iia 
universities had been strenuously exerted on the side of the 
crown, ‘The head-quarters of Charles the First had been at 
Oxford; and the silver tankards aud salvers of all the colleges 
had been melted down to supply his military chest. Cambridge 
was not less loyally disposed, She had sent a large part of her 
plate to the royal camp; and the rest would have followed ha: 

not the town been seized by the troops of the parliament. 
Both uviversities had been treated with extreme severity by the 
Victorious Puritans. Both had hailed the Restoration with 
delizht. Both had steadily opposed the Exclusion Bill. Both 
had expressed the deepest horror at the Rye Howse Plot, 
Cambridge had not only deposed her chancellor Monmouth, 
but had marked her abhorrence of lis treason in a manner’ 
unworthy of a seat of learning, by suanniig to the flames 
the ¢anvass on which his pleasing face and ft figuce, held ace 
portrayed by the utmost skill of Kneller.t rd, which lay 








o 
nearer to the western insurgents, had given still stronger pr 
on, pally. The studénts, under the sanction of thelr pre ep- 
tors, had taken arms by handreds in defence of hereditary 
right. ‘Such were the bodies which James now determined ‘to 





mus 9] Ait 
-® Dryden's Prologues and Cibber’s Memoirs contain abundant 
roofs of the estimation in which the taste of the Oxonians was held 
y the most admired poets and ‘actors. a — 

t See the poem called Advice te the Painter upon the Defeat of 
the, Rebels in the West, See also another poem, a most detestable. 
one, on the same subject, by Stepney, who was then studying at 
Trinity College. © 
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- Several ‘acts ‘of parliament, us clear as any that were to be 
‘fotnd in the statute book, had provided that no person should 
bé Admitted to any’ dégree ii’ either university without taking 
the oath of supremacy, and another oath of similar character 
talled the’ cath of obédience: Nevertheless, in February, 1687, 
wpoyat ‘letter Was'sent to Cambridge directing that a Benedid- 
oe monk, named Alban Francis, should be admitted a master 


(i8ult and plindér in direct défiancd’ of the ‘laws’ abd “Of Hits 


"The ‘qceademical functionaries, divided between reverence 
for the king and reverence for the law, were in great dis- 
tress. Messengers were despatched in all haste to the Duke 
of Albemarle, who had succeeded Monmouth as_ chancel- 
lor of. the university. He was requested to represent the mat- 
ter properly to the king. Meanwhile the registrar and bedells — 
Waited on Francis, and informetl him that, if he would take the 
daths according to law, he shotild instantly be admitted. He 
refused to be sworn, reimonstrated with the officers of the uni- 
versity on their disregard, of the royal mandate, and, finding 
them resolute, ‘took horsé, and hastened to relate his gri¢vances 
at Whitehall. | 
- The heads of the colleges now assembled in council. The 
best legal Opinions were taken, and were decidedly in favor of 
the course which had been pursued. But a second letter from 
Sunderland, in high and menacing terms, was already on the 
pad. Albemarle informed the university, with many expres- 
sions of concern, that he had done his best, but that he had 
| beén coldly and ungraciously received by the king, The aca- 
demical body, alarmed by the royal displeasure, and conscien- 
tiously desirous to’ meet the royal wishes, but determined not 
| to violate the clear law of the land, submitted the humblest and 
ae respectful ‘explanations, but to nd purpose. In a short 
ime came down a summons citing the vice-chancellor and the 
| senate to appear before the new High Commission at West- 
minster on the twenty-first of April. The vice-chancellor was 
to attend in person ; the senate, which consists of all the doc- 
tors and masters of the tiniversity, was to send deputies. - 
When the appointed day arrived; a great concourse filled the 
council.. chamber... Jeffreys *sdte. at. the. head of the _ board. 
Rochester, since the white staff had been taken from--him, was 
| ho longer a member. In his stead appeared the-tord: chamber- 
lain, John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave. The fate 6f this rioble- 
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* Mackay’s charactry of Sheffield, with Swift’s note; the Satire on ' 
thé Deponents, 1688 ; Life of John, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 1729; ' 
Barillon, Aug. 30, 1687. I have a-manuscript lampooz on Mulgraye, 
dated 1690. It is not destitute of spirit. ‘The most remarkable linea 
are these :— | 

. “ Poters (Petre) to-day and Burnct to-morrow, 
'  Knaves ‘of alf sides and religions he’ll woo.” 
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‘Before that formidable, tribunal.now appeared the vice-chajy-. 
eellon of,the..university.of Cambridge, Doc tor. John ; Pechell,: 
He)was.a man of no great.ability or-yigor; but he was, accoms 
panied. by. eight) distinguished academicians, elected. by. the, 
senate. One ,of these was. Isaac. Newton, fellow, of Trinity) 
College, and professor of mathematics. His lpaund was. then, 
in)the fullest vigor. The, great work which. entitles, him. to. 
the hie bes place.among the geometricians, and, natyral, phi... 
losophers of all,ages.and.of, all nations had, been some time, 
printing atthe expense of the Royal Society, and was almost, 
ready, for publication. He .was. the steady friend of civil, 
liberty. 2tnd_.of the. Protestant. religion; but his habits; by no 
means. fitted: him,.for the conflicts of active life... He, there-, 
fore.stood, modestly silent, among the, delegates, and left to, men, 
rogre. yersed.in, practical business the task of pleading the cause | 
of his: beloved, university. 
, Never was, there, a clearer case. The law was express, . 
The, practice had been almost, invariably in, conformity with the 
law.’ Itanight. perhaps have happened that on a day of great. 
solemnity, when many honorary degrees were conferred, a . 
person who , had: not taken the oaths might have passed in.the 
erowd,), But such an irregularity, the effect of mere haste,and, 
inadvertence, could not, be cited as a precedent. Foreign am; 
bassadors.of yarious religions, and in particular one Mussulman,,, 
had, been admitted without,.the oaths. But it might well be, 
doubted. whether such cases fell within the reason and spirit of» 
the actsof parliament. It was not-even pretended that any 
person; to whom the oaths had been tendered and who had 
refused,them, had never taken a degree; and this was the situa. 
tion. inwhich Francis,.stood. , The delegates offered to prove 
that, i in the late_reign, several royal mandates had been, treated, 
escapes because the persons recommended had not chosen, 
to..quality . according to. law,and that, on such occasions,, the, 
government had. always acquiesced i in the propriety of ia 3 
taken. by the university. But Jefireys would hear nothing... 
soon found out that the vice-chancellor was weak, ignorant, MY 
timid, and therefore gave a loose to all that insolence which had 
long been the terror of the Old Bailey. The unfortunate,doc-— 
tory unaccustomed |to such a presence and to-such treatment: 
was’ ‘soon harassed and scared into helpless agitauions W wee 
other academicians who weré more capable ‘of’ a Peadlee 
cause attempted to speak they were rudel ly, silenced, 
are not vice-chafidéllor. “When you are, Jon, foay-J ‘talk. a 


220° nivrom’ or: tyetianit, 
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then it will become you to hold your peace!” The defend. . 
tints >wele thrust out of the Cott without’ hearitig?-Inea MOH 
tirhethey were catted in again, atid informed’ that te tothtnt& 
gidters had determined to deprive Pechell of the vice-chancetior- 
ship, did to stispend hini from al the émolaments to whi¢ch-he 
iad enticed as' master of a colepe, emolunients which were 
strictly of the noture of freehold property. “ As to you,’”' Said 
Jeffreys: to- thé delegates; * most ‘of you “ate “divines: I wilt 
therefore send you hohe with @ text of ‘Séripture—<* Gayot 
way and-sin WY mote, lest a worse’ thing Nappen‘to you?” * ” 
“ 'Phesé proceedings might seetn sufficietttly unjust and vite 
fent. “But the King had already begun’ tb treat Oxford: with 
such rigor that'the rigor shown towards Cambridge might, by 
compa-sison, be called Ienity. Already University Collese had 
been'tarned by Obadiah Watker into a Roman Catholic’ semit 
- mary. Already Christ Church was governed by a Roman 

Cattiolic dean. ' Mass ‘was already’ said daily in both thdse 
cotléges: THe tranquil and majestie city; so long the strory- 
hotd of moterchieal ‘principtes; was ‘agitated -by passions which 
it had never befor’ known. ‘The ‘iinder-gradvetes, with’ ‘the: 
edfinivante of those who wete: in ‘authority over’ thetti, hovted 
tHe ‘metnbers of: Walker’s ‘congregutien, and chanted: satiriédl 
' ditties- under ‘his ‘windows. | Some fragnietits of the’ setenddes: 

which then’ distarbed the Hick Street have béen préserved. 
The burden of one ballad ‘was this:o= | cE 
, ‘Old Ohadi 

Sings Ave Maria.” 


“Whitt the ‘acters-came’ déwn té Oxford the’ public feelin 
was’ expressed still niote: strongly. Howdérd’s ‘Committee was 
performed: - This play, written sdon’‘after the Restoration, 
exhibited tHe Puritéte man odious'and cinteniptibté light, and 
hail’ thereford’ beeti,' daring a quarter of a century; a favorité- 
with' Oxonidt audiences. fe was now's ‘greater’ favorite: fHah- 
evet; for; by a ficky: cdintidetice, ohe of the’ most’ corispita: 
ous characters was ar old” hypocrite naitied Obadiah: | ‘Thé 
atidience’ shomed with délight when, in thé last scene, Obadiah 
was dragged! in with a hdlter round ‘his néck; and the accli! 
mationy redoubled whert one of the players, departing from ‘the 
Written text of the conedy, proctaimed’ that Obadiah’shoutd be 


* See the proccedings against the University of Cambridge in the 
cblléctiow of ‘State! Trials.- - 
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panged because he had, changed his rellgian.. ‘The. king wes 


jovch provoked by this. ingult. .Bo. matinqus. indeed, we. the 
tempex of the university that one. caf the naw ye Raised FREUDRRIB, 
the,same which..js now called the Second, Deagoan. Guands, 
yas. aupreres .at Oxford for :the purpase of. ‘PRrv SRN Ae 
mutbre 
hese .¢vents ought, to. have coavinged. James, that he had 
apiered, on_a course which, myst, lead.him to his ruin. To the 
clamors of Lendon he had -been long. accustomed. They.bad 
been,,zaised against ,him, sometimes unjustly, and sometimes 
Npinly., . He had repeatedly. beaved:them, and might brave them 
still. But that Oxford, the, seat of loyalty, the head-quarters,of 
the Cavalier army, the place, where his father and bis brother 
had held their court when-they thought themselves insecure jn 
their stormy capital, the plage where the writings of the great 
republican teachers had recently been committed to the flames, 
should new be ia a ferment of discontent, that those high- 
apirited youths who a few months before bad eagerly volun 
teered to march against the western Jasurgents shoyld now be 
with difficulty kept down by,.sword and aerhine, these. wexe 
aigns. full af eyil omen to the House of Stugrt.. The waxni 
however, was tost.on the. dull, stubboun,.self-willed zyrant... He 
was resolved to transfer.to..his gwn Church all the. wealthiest 
and most splendid foundations of Ewgland., It was.to.np pum. 
pose that the best and wisest of his Roman Catholic counsellors 
remonstrated. They represented to him that he had it in his 
power to render a great service to the cause of his religion 
without violating the rights of property. A grant of. ah matic 
a year from.his privy purge would support a 

college at Oxford. Sych a.sum he might -easity spare,. Such 
a.college, provided with able, learned, and zeqlays teachers, 
would be a formidable, rival to the old academical. justitutiqns; 
which exhibited but,tog many symptoms "8 the, janener: arias 
insepaxahle fom, ppulenae and security. 

euld soon be,.by the confession even of Pee ate the fit 
nince of, education in the islapd, as.reapected both science and 
moral discipline. This would be the most effectual.and the 
léast.invidiqus. method by which the Chunch of England raul 
be humbled and the Church.ef Rome exalted. The Earl.of 


Aileshury, one of the most devoted servants of the royal family, 





* Wood's Athene Oxoniensis ; Apology for the ‘Life of Colley Cib- 
ber ; Citters, M March %F, 1686. 
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‘Weclared that, though a Protestant, and by ho means tich, be 
would himself contribute a thousand pounds towards this design, 
. rather than that his master should violate the rights of property, 
and break faith with the Established Church.* ‘The scheme, 
however, found no favor in the sight of the king. It was“in- 
deed ill suited, in more ways than one, to his ungentlé hattire. 
For to bend and break the spirits of men gaye him pleasure; . 
and to part with his money gave him pain.’ What be had not 
the generosity to do at his own expense he determined to do at 
the expense of others. When once he was engaged, pride and 
obstinacy prevented him from receding ; and he was at lent 
led, step by step, to acts of Turkish tyranny, ta acts whic 
impressed the nation with a conviction that the estate Of a 
Protestant English freeholder under a Roman Catholic king 
- must -be as insecure as that of a Greek under Moslem domi- 
_ mation. ee 
'- Magdalene Coilege at Oxford, founded in the fifteenth Cen- 
tury by William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester and’ lord 
“high chancellor, was one of the most remarkable of our dea- 
demical institutions. A graceful tower, on the summit ‘of 
which a Latin hymn was annually chanted by choristeérs at the 
dawn of May day, caught far off the eyé of the traveller who 
came from London. As he approached he found’ that this 
tower rose from an embattled pile, low and irregular, yet sin- 
: gulerly venerable, which, embowered in verdure, overhung the 
sluggish waters of the Cherwell. He passed through a gate- 
“way overhung by a noble oriel,t and found himself in’a@ spa- 
cious cloister adorned with emblems of virtues and vices, rudely 
‘earved in gray stone by the masons of the fifteenth century. 
“The table of the society was plentifully spread in a’ statély 
refectory hung with paintings and rich with fantasti¢’ carving. 
The service of the Church was performed morning ‘and even- 
ing jn,a chapel which had suflered much violence from ‘the 
Reformers, and much from the Puritans, but which was, under 
every disadvantage, a building of eminent beauty, and which 
‘has, in our own time, been restored with rare ‘taste’ dnd ‘Skill. 
_ The spacious gardens along the river side were remarkable for 
~ the size.of the trees, amon which towered conspicuotis one of 
_the vegetable wonders of the island, a gigantic oak, older by # 
century, men said, than the oldest college in the university. 





~ ° © Burnet, iL 697; Letter of Lord Ailesbury, printed in tho Euro 
esvor Aprily 17950 ° 
t This gateway is now closed. 
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Jand,and princes of Wales should be lodged in their house. 
"Edward the Fourth had inhabited the building while it was still 
"unfinished. Richard the Third had held his court there, had 
“feand dis utations in the hall, had feasted there royally, and 
_had Saal the cheer of his hosts by a present of fat bucks 
. from his forests. ‘Two heirs apparent of the crown who had 
} been prematurely snatched away, Arthur the elder brother of 
ees ithe Fighth, and Henry the elder brother of Charles the 
j. first, had been members of the college. Another prince of 
, the blood, the last and best of the Roman Catholic archbishops 
of Canterbury, the gentle Reginald Pole, had studied there. in 
, the time of the civil war Magdalene had been true to the cause 
f the crown. There Rupert had fixed his quarters; and, be- 
‘fore some of his most daring enterprises, his trumpets had been 
‘heard sounding to horse through those quiet cloisters. Most of 
_ the fellows were divines, and could aid the king only by their 
1 prayers and their pecuniary contributions. But one member 
_ ot the body, a doctor of civil law, raised a troop of undergrad- 
 ,uates, and fell fighting bravely at their head against the soldiers 
of Essex, When hostilities had terminated, and the Round- 
heads were masters of England, six sevenths of the members 
_ Of the foundation refused to make any submission to usurped 
_ Authority. They were consequently ejected from their dwell- 
, ings and deprived of their revenues. After the Restoration 
’ the suryivors returned to their pleasant abode. They had now 
been sticceeded by a new. generation which inherited their 


: grins, 2° their spirit. During the western rebellion such 


dj me statutes of the society ordained that the kings of Eng- 
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‘Magdalene men as were not disqualified by their age or pro- 
A ession for the use of arms had eagerly volunteered to fight for 
;the crown, It would be difficult to name any corporation in 
the kingdom which had higher claims to the gratitude of the 
Mouse, of Stuart.* Ae 
P _ The society consisted of a president, of fortv fellows, of — 
, thirty scholars called Demies, and of a train of chaplains, clerks, 
Bs pel At the time of the general visitation in the 
, feign of Henry the Fighth the revenues were far greater than 
_ those of any similar institution in the realm, greater by one 
« half. than Pier of the magnificent foundation of Henry the 
ixth at, Cambridge, and considerably more than double those 
which William of Wykeham had settled on his college at Ox- 
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their chapel. No answer -had arrived from Whitehat. -Fwe 
or three of the seniors, among whom was Smith, were inclined 
to postpone the election once more rather than take a’ step 
which might give offence to the king. But the language of the 
Statutes was clear. Those statutes the members of the founs 
dation had sworn to observe. The general opinion was, that 
there ought to be no further delay. A hot debate followed: 
The electors were too much excited to take their seats; and 
the whole choir was in a tumult. Those who were for pro+ 
ceeding, appealed to their oaths and to the rules laid down by 
the founder whose bread they had eaten. The king, they 
truly said, had no right to force on them even a qualified can- 
didate. Some expressions unpleasing to Tory ears were 
dropped in the course of the dispute; and Smith was provoked 
into exclaiming that the spirit of Ferguson had possessed his . 
brethren. It was at length resolved by a great majority that if 
was necessary to proceed immediately to the election. Char- 
nock left the chapel. The other fellows, having first received 
the sacrament, proceeded to give their voices. ‘The choice fell 
on John Hough, a man of eminent virtue and prudence, who, 
having borne persecution with fortitude, and prosperity: with 
meekness, having risen to high honors, and having modestly 
declined honors higher still, died in extreme old age, yet im 
full vigor of mind, more than fifty-six years after this events 
ful day. P-  % 

The society hastened to acquaint the king with the circum- 
stances which had made it necessary to elect a president 
without further delay, and requested the Duke of Ormond, as 
patron of the whole University, and the Bishop of Wimchester, 
as visitor of Magdalene College, to undertake the offiee of 
intercessors ; but the king was-far too angry and too dull to 
listen to explanations. 

Early in June the fellows were cited to appear before the 
High Commission at Whitehall. Five of them, deputed by the 
rest, obeyed the summons. ‘Jeffreys treated them after his 
tistal fashion. When one of them, a grave doctor named 
Fairfax, hinted some doubt as to the vahdity of the commis- 
sion, the chancellor began to roar like a wild beast. ‘“ Who is 
this man? What commission has he to be impudent here? 
Seize him. Put him into a dark room. What does he do 
without a keeper? He is under my care as a lunatic. | 
wonder that nobody has applied to me for the custody of him.” 
But when this storm had spent its force, and the depositions 
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qnmzernmag (the; wroral. character of the, king’s nétines bath hes 
pads nong, ef the commissioners..had. the. front to pronswece 
thet. such,,a: mam could, properly be madevthe bead. of acgneak 
enlegesy Obadiah: Walker and the other Oxonian, Papiatey whe 
Went: ini attendance. to..support, their, puoselyse,. ware 
cpnfounded..... The Gamnaission proreunced Hough's election 
yhid, ane ded Fairfox, from, hia: fellowship ;:, hut, ahow 
Farmer po .mpre, was said;.and, in the month.of. Anguet, 
sealed a rayal lever recommending Parkes, Bishop of Quford; 
tat Agilaws. ... Coane th bots a get tad 

Parker .wag inot an. ayawed Rapist, Sall.thera.wos 
ohigetion . to, him ‘whigh,: even. .if the presidency: had. been 
vacant, weuld,have been decisive. - For-he -had. never heen 
fellow of, either New..College or Magdalene... Bat .the-.presis 
. deney was, not.vacant ;..Hough had. beew: duly: elected ;.and all 

the membexs.of the college were.hound, by gath so puppert hina 

Wihis office, .They, therefore, with..maay., expressions. of 
loyalty .and concern, exeused themselves from..complyng with 
tha king's mandate, .. . Sn Fa OO LO rf : 
«While, Oxford was thus, opposing a firm resistance fo tyneanye 
a sang: net lesa rpaglutq was made. in another quarter, James 
had, same time. before, commanded the grusteeg of the Chartem 
house, men. of the, first,ank and consideration in. the kingdowy 
admit a Raman Catholic named Papham. into the. hospital 
which was under their care. The master of the house, 
Thomas Burnet, a glergymaa of eminent genius, leayning, pad 
yirtue, had the, courage, to. represent to. them, though the, feraa 
eious, Jeffreys sate at the board, that what was. requixed..of 
them.qvaa contrary both to the will of the founder and to ap:aeg 
af parliament. .‘* What is that to the purpose,?,” said a-cours 
ver wha. was one of the governors. “It is very mush to, the 
purpose, | think,” answered a voice, feeble. with,.age, aad, east 
Tow, yet. not, to be heard withaut respect by, any assembly, the 
ygice of the ,venerable Ormond. “ An act, of -pastiamenty’? 
continved the. patriarch of, the.Cavaljer party, ‘is, in my. judgy 
ment, no light thiag.” . The. question wags put. whether Pophein 
sould be admitted, and it, was determined ta reject, han, Tie 
chancellor, who, could not, well ease. himself. by eursing aad 
sweaging at Oxzmond, flung away in.a.rage, and was followed 
by some; of the minority. The consequence..was, that skhes® 
Was.not a quorum left, and that no fermal reply eould; be made 
to the royal mandate. : 


The pext. meeting took place.only two.deys efter.ibe High 
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- Germmission -had pronounced sentence-of deprivation against 
Hough, and of suspension. against Fairfax.. A. second mén- 
date under the Great Seal was laid before the trustees , . but 
_the tyrannical manner io which Magdalene College had.been 
. treated had roused instead of stbduing their spirit. They 
‘drew up a letter to Sunderland, in which they requested bim 
-to inform the king that they could not, in this matter, obey his 
majesty without breaking the law and betraying their trust. 
There can be little doubt: that, had ordinary signatures been 
-appended te this document, the king would have taken. some 
violent-course. - But: even he was daunted by the great: names 
‘of Ormond, Halifax, Danby, and Nottingham, the chiefs of dll 
the sections of that great patty to which he owed his crown. 
He therefore contented himself with directing Jeffreys to'con- 
sider- what course.pught to ‘be taken. It was announced at one 
time that a proceeding would be instituted in the King’s Bench, 
at another that -the Ecclesiastical Commission would take up 
she case j but these threats gradually died away.* . 
The summer was now far advanced; and’ the king set -evt 
on @ progress, the longest and the most splendid that had been 
knows for many years, From Windsor he.‘went on. the -six- 
teenth of August to Portsmouth, walked round the fortifications, 
touched soyne -screfulous people, and then proceeded in one of 
his yachts to Southampton. From Southampton he travelled 
-t0 Bath, where he remained’ a few ‘days, and where he left the 
queen. When he departed, he was attended by the high 
‘shernff' of Somersetshire, and by a large body of: gentlemen to 
the frontier of the county, where the high sheriff of Glouces- 
tershire, with a not less splendid retinue, was in attendance. 
The Duke of Beaufort soon met the royal coaches, and ton- 
ducted them to Badminton, where a banquet, worthy of the 
ferme which ‘his splendid housékeeping had won for him, was 
prepared. In the afternoon the cavalcade proceeded to Gtua- 
eester: Ht was greeted two miles from the city by the bishop 
and clergy. At the South Gate the mayor waited with the 
keys. e bells rang and the conduits flowed with wine as 
the king passed through the streets to the close which encireles 
the venerable cathedral, He lay that night at the deanery, 
and on the following ‘morning ‘set out for Worcester. From 
‘Woreester he’ went to Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and Chester, and 
‘Was’ every where received with outward signs of joy and 





' * A Relation of the Proceédings at the Charterhouse, 1689. 
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‘opespect;-whick he was weak: endugh' to consider ad proofs that 
-(the: diucontent. excited: by his measures had sitbsided,-and- that 
an easy victory was before -him.: Batillon; more ‘sapzaciows, 
‘informed ‘Lewis’ that the King of’ England was utide? @ deli- 
- Sith, that the propress had-done no 'real good, ahd that 'thiée - 
very"ventiemen of ‘Wercestershire and Shropshiré ‘who had 
: thought it: their duty to receive ther’ sovereign and their ‘fuest 
with every mark’ of honor would'be found 4s reftactory’ as 
- ever when the question of thé test'should come of. °°) 
wv Onithe road the royal train was jomed by two edurtiets WHo 
in ternper and ‘opinions differed ‘widely ‘from “each' 'ather. 
Penn-was‘at Chester on a pastoral tour. - His‘ popularity did 
wathority ameng his btethren ‘had ‘greatly detlited site He 
had become:a tool of ‘the king and. of the Jesuits. “He was, 
-however, most graciously received by James, who evén' tvA- 
_ descended to go to the’ Quaker meeting, and to listen’ with 
decency to his: friend’s mélodious eloquénce.t Tyrconnet had 
crossed the sea‘ from Dublin to: give en ‘account of hit adram- 
‘Jetration. All: the most respectable ‘English Catholics looked 
. coldly on: him, as on an enemy of their'race and ‘a scandal to 
their religion: Bat he-was cordially welcomed by ‘his master, 
and disnmssed with assuratices of unditninisled confidence anid 
wteady support: James expressed his delight at learning that 
inf a short time the whole ‘government of Ireland would ‘bé fn 
Roman Catholic hands: :.The English colonists had already 
been strippéd:of all political power. Nothing remained 'but' fo 
strip them of their property ; and this last-outrage waa deferred 
only till the cooperation ‘of an' irish parliament’ should have 
been secured.} -- eae woof a sn cs a 
From Cheshire the king turned: southward, and, in'‘thefull 
. .* See the London. Gazette, from Anguat-18 ta September:1, 1662; 
Berillon, Saptember $2: Ft vat 
t Clarkson's Life of Penn, “Penn, chef des ‘Ayakers won, saat 
étre dans les intér¢ts du Roi d’Angleterre, est si fort decrié parmi 
ecux de son parti qu’ils n’ont plus aucune confiance en lui.”— Bonre- 
‘piaux to Stighelay, Sept. 3, 1687." I 
+ London Gazette, Sept. 6; Sheridan MS.; Barillor, Sept. 35, 
1687. ‘Le Roi son mnitre,” says Barillon, a témoigné une rain 
satisfaction des mesures LCi 8 prises, et a autorise'co' qu'il a fait: on 
fayeur des Catholiques. II les établit dans les emplois et les charges, 
en sorte que l’autorité se trouvera bientdt entre leurs mains, . 
reste encore beaucoup de choses & faire en ce pays 14 pour retirer les 
biens injustement dtes aux Catholiques. Mais cela ne peut s’exé- 
cuter qu'avec le tems et dans 5 qernbibe Luar pérleaséent en Iridnde.” 
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bphief:that the fellows: of:Magdalene College, howéver mutinouss 
they might: be, would. not dare to.disobey a commapd utteredi: 
by-his-owa lips, directed bis eourse tewards Oxford. By the: 
way he made some little excursions to places which. peculiarlys 
interested him: as 2 -king,.a brother, and a son: - He:yisited. the 
hespitable roof of Boscobel and. the remains of the oak so.cans: 
spicvous in the history of -his. house. . He. xode. over the. field: 
of ‘Edgehill, where the -Cavaliess first. crossed swords - with i 
the soldidrs ‘of the: parliament. On the third: of September: 
he:dined with great: state. at the. palace. af Woodstock, aim: 
ancient and renowned mansion, of which not-a stone is naw tes 
be:sesn, but of: which the -site is :still. marked on the. turf of+ 
Bienheim. Park ‘by two sycamores which grow neao the stately: 
bridge. in the evening he reached Oxford. He.was. zeceived. 
there with the wonted honors. The students in theiz academical. 
gerb were ranged to welcome ‘him on the right hand apd.on.- 
the: left, from'the entrance of the city to..the great gate of... 
Christ Church. He lodged.at the. deanery, wherg.ameng other; 
aecommodations -he found a chapel. fitted up for the. celehras: 
tionof the Mass.* On the day after his apyival, the fellowa: 
of Maydalene College-were ordered to attend him... When theyi 
appeared: before him he treated them with .an: insoleace, such, 
asthad never beeii shown to their predecessors. by the Puritany 
vinitors..: ** You havenat. dealt with me like gentlemen,” he. 
exclaimed... .“-You' havebeen’ unmannerly as well as unduti-[ 
fi.” ‘They fell on their. knees and tendered a petition. Hes 
would: aot look at. it. “Is- thes your Church of England: 
loyalty 2 I-could-not heve beligved that:so many clergymen: 
of the Church of England would have been concerned in. such:. 
a’ busness. Go home. . Get you gone... [ am king. .I will: 
be obeyed. Go to-your chapel. this. instant; and. admit the. 
Bishop .of ‘Oxford... Let: those : who refuse. look to.it. They. 
shall. feel. the whole weight of my hand. They. shall .koow!: 
what if is 46 incur ‘the ‘displeasure of their sovereign.” The. 
fetlows, stil Kneeling before: him, ‘again: offered’ him their’ 
petition, “He angrily flung it down. .“ Get you gone, I tell: 
you. I will receive nothing from you till you have’ admitted 
the bishop.” : ; ; . 
They retired and. instantly assembiex.in their chapel.: “The. 
question was propoundéd whether they would comply with. his- 
majesty’s' command. ‘Smith was absent. Charnock alone 
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answeted.in. the .afrmative.. The other fellows who ware. at 
the meeting declared that in all things lawful they were. neady 
to obey: their king, but that they would not violate their. statutes 
and their qaths. : - oe ‘ | had 
o The: king, ‘greatly incensed and mortified by: his. defeaty. 
quitted Oxford and rejoined the queen at Bath. . His. obstinacy: 
and violence -had brought him into an embaxrassing poasition,- 
He had trusted too: much to the effect of his frowns and angry. 
tones, and had yashly staked, not merely the credit of his ode: 
munigttation, bit his - personal dignity, on the issue of the. 
with raised voice and furious gestures? - Yet could be yanture. 
to eject in one day a crowd of respectable clergymen frost: 
their bomes because ‘they had discharged what: the whole: 
nation regarded as a sacred duty? Perhaps there might be aa: 
escape-from this dilemma. Perhaps the college. might still be_ 
terrified, caresged, or bribed into submission. The agency of . 


. Penn was employed. He. had too much good feeling ta) 


approve of the violent and upjust proceedings of the. governs. 
raent, and even ventured to. express. past of what. he thought.. 
James was, as usual, obstinate in the. wrong. . The courtly. 
» therefora, did his best to seduce the college. from the. 
path of'right. He first tried intimidation. Ruin, he-said, im-. 
pended aver. the society.. The king was highly incensed., 
‘The case might be a hard one. Most people thought itso. But. 
every child knew that his majesty loved to have -his own way: 
and.could not. bear to be thwarted. Penn, therefore, exhorted, 
the fellows not .to rely on the goodness of their cause, but ta, 
submit, or at least to temporize. Such counsel came strangely. 
from one who had hi been expelled from the university. 
for raising.a riot about the.surplice, who had run the risk of 
being disinherited rather than take off his hat te the princes. of. , 
the blood, and who had been sent to prison for hayangving in- 
conyenticles. He did not succeed in frightening the Magda-, 
lene men. Io answer to his alarming. hints he was reminded: 
that in the last generation thirty-four out.of the forty fellowa. 
had: cheerfully left their beloved cloisters and gerdens, their, 
hall and their chapel, and had gone forth not knowing whera; 
they. should find a meal or a bed rather than violate the oath 
of allegiance. The king now wished them te violate another, 
oath.. He should find that the old spirit was not extinct. 4 
Then Penn tried a gentler tone. He had an interview with 
Hough and with -some of. the. fellows, and,.after. many pro- 
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fessions of sympathy and friendship, began to, hint at-a com-. 
promise. ‘The king could not bear to be crossed, , The college: | 
must give way. Parker must be admitted.. But he was in. 
very bad health, All his preferments would sooa'be’ vacant. « 
ee tov should you like,” said Penn, “to see Doctor Hough ,, 
Bishop of Oxford?” Penn had passed his life im deckaiming - 
against a hireling ministry... He held that he was bound to | 
refuse the payment of tithes, and this even when he had .. 
bought land chargeable with tithes, and had been allowed the 
value of the tithes in the purchase money. According to his 
own principles, he would have committed a great sin if he‘had. 
interfered for the purpose of obtaining a benefice on the most 
honorable terms for the most pious divine. Yet to such a.,, 
degree had his manners been corrupted by evil communica- 
tions, and his understanding obscured by inordinate zeal fora 
single object, that he did not scruple to become a broker in - 
simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind, and to use a bishopric: 
as a bait to tempt a divine to perjury. Hough rephed with 
civil contempt that he wanted nothing from the crown but 
common justice. “ We stand,” he said, “on our statutes and 
our oaths; but, even setting aside our statutes and oaths, we 
feel that we have our religion to defend. ‘The Papists have . . 
robbed us of University College. ‘They have robbed us, of, 
Christ Church. The fight is now for Magdalene, They will . 
soon have all the rest.” ; 

Penn was foolish enough to answer that he really believed 
that the Papists would now be content. ‘“ University,” he said, 
“is a pleasant college, Christ Church isa noble place. Mag. 
dalene is a fine building. The sityation is convenient. The 
walks by the river are delightful, If the Roman Catholics are 
reasonable they will be satisfied with these.” This absurd. 
avowal would alone have made it impossible for Hough and 
his brethren to yield. The negotiation was broken off; and 
the. king hastened to make the disobedient kow, as he had 
threatened, what it was to incur his displeasure. 

A special commission was directed to Cartwright, Bishop o 
Chester, to Wright, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and to 
Sir Thomas Jenner, a Baron of the Exchequer, appointing 
them to exercise visitatoria] jurisdiction over the college. 
the twentieth of October they arrived at Oxford, escorted by 
three troops of cavalry with drawn swords, On the following 
morning the commissioners took their seats in the hall of Mag, - 
dalene. Cartwright pronounced a loyal oration which, a few . 
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yeahs Dé fure: would “Have calfed forth the acclamations of an 
Oxenién atidience, but which was now heard with sullen indig- 
nation.” ’ A long dispute followed. The president defended his 
rights with skill, temper, and résolution. He professed great 
respect for the ‘royal authority. But he steadily maintained 
that he had by the laws of England a freehold interest in the 
house and revenues annexed to the presidency. Of that tn- 
terest he could not be deprived by an arbitrary mandate of the 
sovereign. “ Will you submit,” said the bishop, “to our visi- 
tation 2°% -*T submit to it,” said Hough with great dexterity, 
“go:far as it is consistent with the laws, and no farther.” 
“ Will you deliver up the key of your lodgings?” said Cart- 
wright. - Hough remained silent. ‘I'he question was repeated, 
and Hough returned a mild but resolute refusal. ‘The com- 
miisiohers then pronounced him an intruder, and charged the 
fellows no longer to recognize his authority, and to assist at the 
adinission of the Bishop-of Oxford. Charnock eagerly prom- 
ised Obedience ; Smith returned an evasive answer; but the 
grédt body of the members of the college firmly declared that 
they stilt regarded Hough as their rightful head. | 

And:now Hough himself craved permission to address a few 
words to. the commissioners. They consented with much 
civility, perhaps expecting, from the calmness and suavity of 
his manner, that he would make some concession. “ My 
lords,” said he, “ you have this day deprived me of my free- 
hold : ‘{ hereby protest against all yoar proceedings as illegal, 
unjust, and null; and I appeal from you fo our sovereign lord 
the king in his courts of justice.” Joud murmur of applause 
arose from the gownsmren who filled the hall. The com- 
missioners were furious. Search was made for the offenders, 
but in vain. Then the rage of the whole board was turned 
against Hough. ‘Do not think to huff us, sir,” cried Jenner, 
punning on the president's name. “7 will uphold his majesty’s 
authority,” said Wright, “while { have breath in my body. 
All this comes of your popular protest. You have broken the 
peace. You shall answer it in the King’s Bench. | bind you 
over in one thousand pounds to appear there nextterm. | will 
sed whether the civil power cannot manage you. [If that is 
not enough, you shall have the military too.” In truth, Oxford 
was in a state which made the commissioners not a little 
uneasy. The soldiers were ‘ordered to have their carbines 
loaded: It was said that an express was sent to London for 
the’ purpose of hastening the arrival of more troops. No 
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‘disturbance, however, took ‘place... The Hishop of Oxford .wa 
-quiétly installed by proxy; but only. two members of Magde- 
lene College attended the ceremony. Many signs showed that 
‘the spirit of resistance had spread to the common people. The 

porter of the college threw down his keys. The butler refused 
to scratch’ Hough’s name out of the buttery-book, and. was 
instantly dismissed. No blacksmith could be found. in the 
‘whole city who would foree the lock of the president’s lodg- 
-ings. It-was necessary for the commissioners to employ their 
own servants, who broke open. the door with iron bars. ‘The 
sermons which on the following Sunday were preached in, the 
university church were full of reflections such as stupg ,Cart- 
wright to the quick, though such as he could not discreetly 
“Yesent. a a 
‘And Here, if James had not been infatuated, the matter 

- might have stopped. The fellaws iy general were not inclined: 

to carry their resistance further. They were of opinion that, 
‘by refusirig to assist in the. admission of the intruder, they had 
. sufficiently proved their respect for their statutes and oaths, 
- and: that, since he was now in actual possession, they might 
justifiahly'submit to him as their head, till he should be re- 
moved ‘by sentence of a competent court. Only one fellow, 
Doctor Fairfax, refused to yield even to this extent... The 

’ commissioners would gladly have compromised the dispute on 
. these terms; and during a few hours there was a truce which 
‘many thought hkely to end in an amicable arrangement ; but 

soon all was again in confusion. The fellows found that the 
popular voice loudly accused’ them of pusillanimity. The 
townsmen already talked ironically of a Magdalene conscience, 

: and exclaimed that the brave Hough and the honest Fairfax 
“had'‘been betrayed and abandoned. Still more annoying were 

the sneers of Obadiah Walker and his brother renegades. 

‘"Phis, then, said those apostates, was the. end of all the. bi 

words in which the society had declared itself resolved to stand 

1. by its lawful president and by its Protestant faith. While the 
- fellows, ‘bitterly annoyed by the public censure, were regretting 
. the modified submission which they had consented to make, 
: they learned that this submission was by no means satisfactory 

* to the king. ‘It was not enough, he said, that they offered to 
' pbey the Bishop of Oxford as president in fact. They must 

distmetly admit the commission and all that had been done 

- under it to be legal.. They must acknowledge that they had 

. meted undutifulby; they.must. declare. themselves penitant they 
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“teins hidinise ts “behave better in future; “most implore his, 
pardon, snd Tay theriselves at his feet: ' Fwo fellows 
OF whom the -king had no complaint to make, Gharnotk arid 
Binith, were excuséd froth “the obligation ‘of making ‘these 
degrading apelogies: . 
*>’' Riven James never'comimittéd a groaser error.’ The follows, 
“alrendy anyry with themsélves-for having ‘conceded 20. ntuch, 
“and galled by the censure of ‘the world, eagerly caught at ‘the 
‘opportunity which was now offered them of regaining the public 
~ésteem:. With -oné voice they declared that they’ would never . 
-ask pardon for being itv the right, or admit thet the: visitation of 
_ thelr “college and the deprivation of. their’ president had heen 
Le < ak 
Then the king, as he had threatened, laid on them the whale 
‘WeiphE of his! thar They werd ‘by one swéeping ‘edict’ con- 
Jdemmed to expuléion. - Yet this punishment was not! ddemed 
‘Sufficként. Ht was known that many noblemen and: gentlemen 
Swih@ jpdssessed -chutiéh ‘patronage would be disposed: to provide 
foe mewwho héd- suffered so'much for the laws of England and 
‘fer’ the’ Protestant ‘religion; The High’Commissien therefore 
unced: the ejettéd’ fellows incapable of ever holding any 
‘ehurcl)‘prefermenti'' Suéh of them as were: not yet ‘in holy 
“ptders were pronouneed incapable of receiving tlie -cleridal 
Tehdvaetér. |‘ James nvight enjey the thought that he had reduced 
‘many of therm from a situation: in which they were surrounded 
By comfons, and had. before‘ them the fairest professional pros- 
, to hopeless’ mdigence. ° 
But all these severities produced an offect directly the appo- 
ee of thatawhich he had anticipated.. The spirit of English- 
then, that sturdy spirit ‘whieh no king of the House of Stuart 
‘edald ever be ‘taught by experience to understand, swelled up 
‘tigh and strong’ aguinst injustice:’ Oxford, the quiet seat'of 
~ Fearting and loyalty, was-in a state resembling that of the city 
“ef London on the morning. aftet the attenspt of Charles the 
“«Bivet to‘seizé'the five members.’ The vice-chanceltor-had been 
daskéd to dine withthe: commissioners on the day of ‘the expul- 
Wioe, He refused. “ My-taste,” he said, “differs ‘from that 
Ter: Cotohel: Kirke. -I-cannot ‘eat -my’ meals with appetite under 
‘@ gailows.”? ‘Fhe dcholars refused to putt off! their caps:to-the 
néw- rulers of Magdalene College. . Smith was’ nicknamed 
Doctor Roguery, and was publicly insulted in the coffee-house. 
~When Charnock summoned the demies to perform their esa- 
(aibuaied) eugreisds before ‘hinn, they . answered: that they smere 
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deptived of their lawful governors and would submit fo. p¢ 
usurped authority. They assembled apart both. for study,apd 
for divine service. Attempts were made to corrupt them By 
offers of the lucrative fellowships which had just been delag 
vacant: but one under-graduate after another manfully answé 
that his conscience would not suffer him to profit by injustice, 
One lad who was induced to take a fellowship was turned ont 
of the hall by the rest. Youths were invited from other ¢al- 
leges, but with small succeys. The richest foundation in the 
kingdom seemed to have lost all attractions for needy students. 
Meanwhile, in London and all over the country, money .was 
collected for the support of the ejected follows, ‘The. Princess 
of Orange, to the great joy of all Protestants, subscribed two 
hundred pounds. Sull, however, the king held on his course. 
The expulsion of the fellows was soon followed by the expylsion 
ofa crowd of demies. Al this time the new president, was fast 
sinking under bodily and mental digease, He had made.a_last 
feeble effort to serve the, government, by publishing, at, the.very 
time when the college was in a state of open rebellion against. 
his authority, a defence of the Declaration of Indulgence, or 
rather a defence of the doctrine of ‘Transybstantiation.. , This 
piece called forth many answers, and particularly one frop, 
Burnet, written with extraordinary vigor and acrimony, A 
few weeks after the expyplsion of the demies, Parker died ia. 
the house of which he had violently taken pogsesgion. Men. 
suid that his heart was broken by remorse and shame. He. 
lies in the beautiful antechapel of the college ; but no mpoa- 
ment marks his grave. _ ie et att 

Then the king’s whole plan was carried into full ,effeet,, 
The college was turned into a Popish seminary. Bonaventure. 
Giffard, the Roman Catholic bishop of Madura, was appointed, 
president. The Roman Catholic service was performed inthe, 
cWapel.- In-one day twelve Roman Catholics were admitted, 
felfows. Some servile Protestants applied for fellowships, but 
met with refusals. Smith, an enthusiast in loyalty, but stilla 
sincere member of the Anglican Church, could not bear to. 
see the altered aspect of the house. He absented himself; he; 
was ordered to return into residence: he disobeyed: he wat 
expelled ; and the work of spoliation was complete.* 





* Proceedings against Magdalene College, in Oxon. for ot elegt- 
ing Anthony: Farner president ‘of the said College, in the Collection of 
State Trials, Howell’s edition; Luttrell’s Diary, June 16, 17, Oot. 4, 





The" iitture ‘of the. atademical system of England: iv sack 
Bit ne etch which seriously affects the interests and honor of 
* ‘Univetsity can’ fail to excite a strong feeling throughout 
 Fotintry. Evety successive blow, therefore, which fell on 
lend Callewe, was' felt to the extremities of the kingdom, 
He" boffee-Hotses' df London, in the inns of court, in thg 
OE OF ‘all ‘the cithedral towns, in parsonages and manor 
‘attetteved ‘ove? the*reniofest’ shires, pity for the sufferers 
aid indignation against the government went on growing: 
The protew of Hougli was every where applauded ; the forcing 
of ‘his doot' wad every where mentioned with abhorrence ; and 
dt lerfgth “the setiténce’ of deprivation fulminated against the 
féltows dissolved those'ties once’ so close and dear which had’ 
béind the Church of England 'to the House of Stuart. Bitter 
résdntmetit and cruel apprehension took the place of love and 
cbifidetice. There’ was no prébendary, no rector, no vicar 
widsé' itiftid’ was’ not hhunted by the thought that however quiet 
his* temper; however obscure his situation, he might, in a few — 
mits, be’ driven from’ his‘ dwelling’ by an arbitrary edict to 
béfia’ a ‘ragved ctistéck with his’ wife and children, while his’ 
Rehotl, secured to him by laws ‘of immemorial antiquity and 
royal word, was occupied by, some apostate. This then’ 
‘the reward of thaf heroic loyalty never once found wanting* 
througtt the’ vidissittides of fifty tempestuous years. It was for 
tis that thé clerpy had endured spoliation and persecution in: 
the’tausd of Charley the First. It was for this, that they had 
#u'Charlés the Second in his hard contest with the Whi 
0 tion: ‘It was-for this*that they had ‘stood in the front of. 
the battle against those: who sought to despoil James of his 
bitthHight.” To’ their’ fidelity alone their oppressor owed the” 
wet Which he was now employing to their ruin.. They hadi 
long ‘been in the habit of recounting in acrimoriious’ language” 
alt utr they had suffered at'th “hind of, the Puritan in the day 
of hiv powet. © Yet for’ the’ Puritan there was’ some excise." 
He an ‘avowed énemy: he had wrongs to avenge ; and. 
even lie) while rethodelling the ecclesiastical constitution of the . 
céanfry; arid ejecting’ all who would not subscribe his covenant, 
h#@ riot ‘been Hltogether without compassion. He had at least 
gfivited' to those whose'benelices he seized a pittance sufficient - 





Dec. “10, 1687; Smith’s Narrative; Reresby’s Memoirs ; Burnef, is’ 
ons Cartwright’s Diary ; Citters,' Ser So. Nov. of, Now agir 
1 . : - “ 7 7 . . . cf 
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te support dite. oHnt:. decehatireds felt: bytes, kango ewatiertbas! 
Ghurch whieb had eaved, him from extlé and -placed-him.ou 
throng: ives: not 40 .be so-engily satiated: Nothing but the 'uaer’ 
ruin of his vistima would content:bim. . [twas not-enowgh that: 
they were- expelled. from. their homesiandatripped of their eeves! 
nues. They .found ,every. walk .of. life towards which meg-of 
their habits, cauld look. for a. subsistence closed. aguinst :thenti 
with malignast.care, and. nothing left ta them but the. precarious! 
and degrading resourceof-alms.. uo. - | Hd ot 
-The Atglican:-clergy tharefore, and that: portion of: tre, jaityt! 
which. was. strongly, attached ta Protestaat episcopacy, wow re 
gerded. the king with those. feelings. which. injustice aggravated: 
by--ingratitude naturally excites, Yes had :ths Churdhmas-stitt 
many scruples.of conscience and hanor-to surmount before-he.’ 
could. bring himael£ to oppose. tha, goverament. by: force. : He: 
had been taught that passive obedience was. enjoined..without: 
restriction or exception: by the divine law. . He .had:professed:: 
this opinion osteptatiously, -He. had treated with contempt the! 
suggastion that an extreme case. might possibly arise which’: 
would, justify. a: people in drawing the. sword against rigeb: 
tyranny. . Both principle and shame: therefore: restrained diar’ 
from .isnitating.the example of tha rebelliaus Reundheads, while: 
auy hops.of a peaceful and Jegai delixerance remained + aad. 
such.a, hope might reasonably be chenshed as long as the Prin! 
cess.of Oxange stood. next in succession. to the crown, «If he 
wowd but eodure: with. patience this trial of his faith, the laws: 
of nature would,soon do. for him what he-could. not, without sty 
agd dishonor, do for- himself. The -wrongs -of the. Churel- 
would be redressed; her property aad dignity would be fenced: 
by. naw. guarantees ;. and,;these wicked. ministers. who had ine: 
jused. and insulted her in the. day of her adversity: would ¢% 
signally, punished.. 7 b - - re 8 a gay sar Sako 
he, event, 0. which. the Church: of ngland. looked -forwart- 
as to-anz—honorable—and--peaceful- termination -of her troubles 
was one..of. which ‘even: the most reckless members of tlie Jed- 
uitical cabal could not think without painful apprehensions, If . 
their master should die, leaving them no better security against, 
the penal laws than a declaration which .the. general. voiee of 
the nation pronounced to be a nullity, if a parliament, animated: 
by the same spirit which had prevailed in the parliaments of 
harles ‘the Second, should assemble round the throne of a. 
Photestiitit’ sovertigt, was'it ndt probablé that ¢ terrible, fet 
tibh would, be exacted, that the old laws against Popery would: 
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beedtipidty eafosoed amd: that ‘new hows-etill stlore severe: woald: 
be itathe statute booké The evil counsellors had.tong-’ 
been.:tormented by.these gloomy apprehensions, und - some: of’ 
them . contemplated strange and.. desperate - remedies. : 
James had. scarcely. mounted the throae when. it-began:-to ‘be’: 
whispered about : Whitehall that, if the. Lady Anne would tarac: 
Roman Catholic, it might not be impossible, with the help:of': 
Lewis, to.transfer to.her the birthright of her elder‘sisters: At: 
the French embassy this scheme was. warmly approved ;.andr. 

NXeepANX .gave it.as.his opinion that the assent of/ James 
would .be easily. obtained.* Soon, however,. it -hecame mani-*: 
fést-.that Anne was unalterably attached tothe Established: 
Church. All thought.of making her queen was therefore tee : 
ligquished. Nevertheless,.a-.small knot of fanaties still- yon-:: 
_tinued to cherish a. wild hope that they might. be able to> 

chaage the order. of The: plan formed ‘by. these-: 
men was. set forth in a minute of which a rude: Frenol: transla-* 
tien has beem preserved. It was to be -hoped, they said; thet. 
the king sight .be able to establish the true faith without resort 
ing to. extremities ; but, in the worst event, he might leave his’. 
crown:at the disposal of Lewis... It was better for Englishmen‘ 
to. be. the . vassa's.of France than. the, slaves: of the ‘Devil.+:: 
Tis, extraordinary -document was handed. sbout-from. Jesuit to: 
Jeguit; and from courtier to courtier,.till some .eminent Roman ¢ 
Cethalics, in whom bigotry had not extinguished patriotism, 
furnished the Dutch ambassador with a copy. ' He ‘put thew 
paperiinto the hands of James.. James, greatly agitated, pro-v 
neunced it.a vile forgery contrived. by: some .pamphleteer in- 
Holland. .The. Dutch minister resolutely answered that he 
could prove: the contrary by the testimony of soveral distin.“ 
guished members of his. majesty’s own Church, nay, that there | 
would be no difficulty in pointing out the writer, wha, after.alkiz 
hed weritten only. what many-pnests.and. many: basy politicians 

© © Qnand.on eonnoit. le dedana de -cetta cour aussi intimomant, 
que je la connois, on pout croira que 8% Majasta Britannique. donpara 
volontiers dans ces sortes de projets.”— Bon~epaux to Seignelay,.. 
Mega FR, 10885, oe | vareen ar Ge a an . , w lan wt 

‘Que, qiand’ pour établir fa religion Catholique et pour la con- | 

filmer Sey, il (James) dovroit se rendre en quelque facon dépendant 
de la France, et mettre la décision de la succession & la couronne ' 
entre leas mains de oe monarque 14, qu'il seroit obligé de le faire, 


6 ai vaudroit mieux pour ses sujets quiils devinssent vassaux du _ 
Rey de e, étant Catholiques, ape de demeurer comme esclaves dy -. 
su \ Bhis paper isin the archives of both Francé and Holland.*~* 
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said every day wm the galleries of the palaed. ‘The king did 
not think it expedient to ask who the writer was, but, abendon, 
‘in é the charge of forgery, protested with great vehemebée.ard 
solemnity, that no thought of disinheriting his eldest, Cqughity 
had ever crossed his mind, _ “* Nobody,” he said, .“ever dared 
(> hint such a thing to me. I never would Jistéft.to jt. God 
does not Cy gat us to propagate the true. religion by: i» 
justice; anil this would be the foulest, the most unnatural in, 
justice.” * Notwithstanding all these professions; Barillon, 
few days later, reported to his court that James had begun to 
listen to suggestiqns respecting a change in: the order of suc- 
cession, that ‘the question wes doubtless a delicate one, but tbat 
thete was’ réason to hopé that, with time and management, 
i way might be found to settle the crown on’ some Roman 
Catholié fo ‘the exclusion’ of the two princesses. , During 
many months this subject continued to be discussed . by the 
fiercest and most extravagant Papists’ about the court; and 
candidates for the regal office were actually named.f be. 
It is not probable, however, that James ever mennt to take 4 
course so insane. He must have known that England would 
never bear for a single day the yoke of a usurper who wag 
also 4 Papist, and that any altempt te set aside the Lady Marg 
would have been withstood to the death, both by all those w, 
had, supported the Exclusion Bill, and by all those who ha 
opposed it. There is, however, no doubt that the king was a 
_ aécomplice in a plot less absurd, but not less unjustifiable, 
against the rights of his children, Tyreonnel-had,. with bia 
master’s approbation, made arrangements for separating Irelan 
from the empire, and for placing her upder the protection of, 
Lewis, as soon as the crown should devolve ona Protestan 
sovereign. Bonrepaux had been consulted, had imparted the 
design to his court, and had been instructed to assure Tyreons 
nel that France would lend effectual aid to the pend all 
of ‘this great project.§, These transactions, which, though pery 


* Gitters, Aug: 78, 44, 1686; Barillon, Aug. 43: ; 
—t Barttton, Sept. $#, 1686. ‘Ia succession est une matiére fort 
délicete a-traiter. Je. sais ‘pourtant qu'on en parle eu Roy d’Angis- 
terre, ek qu’on ne déseapere pas aveo le temps de trouver des mioyens 
peur faire passer la couronne sur la téte dun héritier Catholique.” 
-{ Bonzepaux, July $4, 1687. - | See 
* § Bonrepaux to Seignelay, my 1687. I will quote afew worda, 
from. thid most remarkable despatch: “Je scay bien certainement 
an Yinteftibn du Roy d Angleterre est de faire perdre oe royaume 
(Ireland) & son successeur, et de le fortifier en sorte que toys ses 
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Nips riot itr all its’ paris accurately known at the Hague, were 
Strongly suspected there, must not’ be left out of the account 
if we would pass a just judgment on the coarse taken a few 
tidtiths~ later by the Princess of Orange. Those who pro- 
Kounce her guilty of a breach of filial duty must admit that her 
fait was: at:téast’ greatly extehuated by her wroigs. If, to 
serve! the: ¢ause of’ her religion, she broke through the most 
sacred ties of consifigninity, she only followed ‘her father's 
example. She did not assist to depose him till he had con- 
spired to disinherit her. ia ae foes 
“’ Scarcely had Bonreptux been informed that Lewis: had 
resolved ‘to assist the enterprise of Tyrconnel ‘when all thoughts . 
of: that entérptise were abandoned. James had caught the 
first glimpse of a noes which delighted’ and elated him. The 
queen ‘was with chil : 

, Before’ the end of October, 1687, the great news began to be 
whispered:- ft was observed that her majesty had absented her- 
self from some public cerémonies, on the plea of indisposition. 
Rt was said that many relics, supposed to possess extraordinary 
vittue, had been hung about her. Soon the story made its way 
from the palace tothe cdffee-houses of the ‘capital, and ;spread 
fast: over*the country. By & very small minority the rumor 
was welcomed with joy. The great body of the nation lis. 
tered with ntingled derision und fear, There was indeed 
nothing very extraordinary ip what had happened. The king 
had ‘but just completed his fifty-fourth year. ‘The queen ‘was in 
the summer of life. She had alreddy borne four children who 
had died young; and tong afterwards she was delivered of 
another child whom’ nobody had any interest in treating as 
_ supposititios, and who was thérefore never said to be so. As, 
however, five years had elapsed since her last pregnaficy, the 
people, ‘uiider the influence of that’ delusion which leads men 
te Believe what-tley wish; had’ ceased..to “ehtertain any appre- 
hensiow that she would’ vive an heir to the throne. ' On the ot er 
hand, nothing seemed more natural. and probable than that the 





sujets Catholiques y puissent avoir uh asile assuré. ‘Soft projet est’ 
de mettre les choses en cet estat dans te cours de cittq années.” Tx 
the Secret Consults of the Romish Party in Ireland, printed' in 1690, 
there is a passage which shows that this negotiation, -had not‘béen 
kept strictly secret. “Though the king kept it private from mast of 
‘council, yet certain it is that he had promised the French kin 
the disposht of that government and kingdom when things had at-, 
Adined ‘Lo. that growth ‘as'to be fit to bear it.’” + - 
“VOL. 117. 21 
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closets ‘abdidd eve eogtrivdd a pidus fright lt eas oertaih 
thes they mitisViconsidee the accession of the Priticées-of 
lations | of (the greatest calamities whigh could befell heir 
1Chantiy It: was ‘equally -edrtain -that they would ) not cbevvety 
osertpalous- aboutedoing whatever might be: nectssdry te ‘save 
-their Chuotel fromy-a‘great-catemity. “In books writtery lap em- 
linent nbonibers of the: society, and Heensed by its -ruless, times 
-Gistinatly Juid. deyrn that - means even more. shocking to: all-no- 
‘tems of jostice nnd huteanity therrthe mtredugtion of a spurious 
their into 's family might lawfally be‘ employed for ‘ends - less. 
2 Iteportantthan the eonvetsion of -an:-hereticad kingdom. «le hid 
“got abroad ithat/some-of the’ king's adviners, land -even: the ding 
ohadsdlf! hed meditated schemes for defraeding the Lady Mary, 
ether. wholly \op in part; of her rightful inhevitence:-: Avses- 
D pion, not indeed: weil founded, but by no:means:sd absurd-as 
i@ commonly suppesed, took possession of the publie. find. 
SD be dolly. of some Reman Cathohes: confirmed: the vulgar :pre- 
cjadides : They spoke: of: the auspicious event as strange; ad m- 
_ ¢tacelons; as.an exertion of the same Divine power which had 
made-Bacah proudiand kappy in isxac,.and. had given: Sanwel 
“tev ithe: :ptayers::of “Hannah. Mary's. mother; the: Duachess:df 
‘Modena, had lately died. . A. ghar time -before: her deatiy she 
r had, it;waa agid, iroploved the Virgin of Loretta, with fesvdbt 
. Wows @nd richooffkiings, to-bestaw a son. on James. The hig 
- Iwanself: had, in the preceding August, turned: aside from: his 
~ progress: 40 visitthe Healy Well,‘and had there besought: Saint 
, Winefred te-obtain for him. that: been: without which: his: geeat 
nr Cretgies, for: the: wation of; tee xtoué faith contd be: bit im- 
 parfeetly executed. ..’Lhe ireprodent zealots who.dwelt_on these 
tales foxstold with. confidence thabtha- unborn infant would :be-a 
bey, aadoffared to: beak their opinion by laying twerty. guiness 
3 ta one«  ddeayen; they affirmed, would not have interfered -but 
7 fae great ead -Qoe fanatic: announced: thatthe. quéan work 
ceive.binth te-tiviee, of: vehom the elder would ba Kingnof Bag: 
z.landoand: the younger Repe of: Beme: - Mary conld net cne- 
- Beal the.delight with which she. heard this.prophecy 3, and. her 
_ Jallies foung that they could pat-gratify. ber mote. than: by talk- 
+ tg oF +: The Reman Catholicg:y -havé, acted more wisely 
if they had spoken of the pregnancy as of a natural event, 
and if they had borne with moderation their unexpected good 
* fortune. | Their insolent triumph’ excited the popylar indigua- 
‘on. “Their .predictions strengthened the popular sgspicions. 
‘From the Prince and Pringesa of. Denmark down te porters.aad 











he intercession of the Virgin Mother and of: ‘Baler 


Ne ee ry 


daandycaees shobédynlladed sonthe:-promined bimh iwitheusla 
) The ntits of Londen deseribed skeonew., mintele.(in 
oT io which; ii) mmy; well. ba uppessd, wenn ina theomast 
Welicade. hp. rough Country, squises :noased. with | laugbier if 
they anet: with aey. person: simple ;.@aough .{to:: beliewa: thea: the 
-qneew was: really likely to be-egein a mothen. ', A-neyd) prde- 
‘lamatios appeared .cemmaniding the clergy to sead.e, fener. of 
-pmyer.and: thanksgiving which. had denni pnepetrad for thie: a 
-ful occasion ‘by Crewe and Spnét.- The alergy-ebayeds -retrit 
-weis abeerver thet the .cougreghtiens; made. na: feepanecs iend 
ishbwed no signa of. reverence... Seen -in.alb the. éofleehoues 
webs handed about a-britallampodnen the-courtly prolatedavhase 
‘pene thékibg tademplayed.. . Mother Bast -had also het fiil-ehate 
of: abuse. that h mohosyliadle: our .dzenstora bad 
‘degraded. the name af the area ‘house ‘of ‘Hats which reigned 
at Modena.* s tof Changty BY 
» The ‘new bobe-whicl: olated-the Jkieg' opiaits wos :eni d 
‘with: pray: fears. Somethmg: mord: than the:-birih of a: 
‘of! Wales was: npoessaty to.the aicGees of: the plazs formed rby 
‘the Jésuttical party. It wes not yery likely that dames. ~euld 
‘hve tilk:hid son shoutd-be-of ake to:exercife the-regat functions. 
“Thetiaw had made ne-provision: for ithé cise. df a. ; 


.The:teigning soverei oe not: cofpetent. to make: 


for such a case by will. The legichstre only could wep ply: the 


‘defect: iH James shoutd dw before: the defect had. been ‘eup- 


: le a successor of. tendet years, the’ supreme’ power 
een undoubtedly devaive:on Protestants. Those! Tortes. who 
‘held: most firmty the doctrine that nothing could justify them! in 
resisting their hege lord would have no scrople about drawing 
their swords aguinst a Popish woman who should date 4 assarp 
; ardianshtp of the realm and of the infiim sovérdign.. ‘Phe 
rook of a ‘contest could searvely. be ‘matter‘of Abubt:“The 
‘Prince of Orange, or his wife,;; would’ ‘be regehti- The youkg 
-king wapkl-be placed ia the ihands of. hesetibat idstvucters, 
-whoge arts.might speedily efface frpm his mind thé im reseiohs 
‘which wight have beea made ou it iw:the aursary. -He: might 
proveanother Ddward the Sixth; aud the blees mW granted: to 
m 


ifked night 
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Upper House Wwoute ten be ot te Tireney. ' He -hed: nde 
0 Aly by law the’‘power -of treating peers ewithout dinitycasd: 
this power he was ‘fully determined to we. He did net wish,' 
alid indeed no sovereign can wish;te aiuke the. highest enor: 
Which is in the gift-of'the crowh worthless. He cherished abe: 
hope that, by c: aling | up some: heits ‘apparent to. the' 
if which they ntust alfimately: sit, atid by conferring " English 
tifles on some Seotély tnd irish lords; he hight. be able to secusé: 
a majority without etrrobling new men-in such. numbers -astn: 
bring ridicule on the coronet ‘aad: the ermine. ' But there was. 
no extre mity to which He was ‘not ‘prepared to go a ens of; 
necessity.’ When in # targe’ company am opinion! was ‘ex: 
pressed that the ‘peers “w “prove'-iatractable, ‘HO, ally?’ - 
cried Sunderland, tarnmy to Chieti Me bid imp: bas - 
shalt be called up to the House of Lorda.?’ *. 
‘Having! determined -to-pack'a partiament, James set bithself: 
energetically and methodically to the work. A ‘proclamation, 
xed in: the Gazette, anviounying that-the king -had déter- 
‘ty revise the Comntissione of peace: and-of Heusenanay,. 
Ht ¥ Pétein th -publie: employment: only such genthenaes:: as 
should bd ‘disposed to support his: palicy-t...A committes of: 
séreft privy councillors: si oa Whitehall, fos: the puxpose, of: 
Se was ‘the phrase —. the ‘gunicipal corpariy, 
fn this conmettee Jeffreys alone represented the Prot, 
wena interest. Powis alone represented the moderate Romen 
Cethetios. “ AN the other'members belonged to the Jesuitical 
fiction. “Ar ; them.was Petre, who hed. just been swom.of: 
the eodncit: “'THl he took his seat at the board, his: elevation 
ted been!’ ee profound ‘secret from every. body but Sunder- 
ldied.': Phe ‘pubNe indignation at: this new violation of the law 
wad élamorousty. ‘expressed’; ‘and: it was remarked. that, the, 
Rdfiad-Catholies werw even louder in censure than: the Frotes- 
faite: ‘The vain and. ambitious Jesuit was now charged with 
the: hudineds of destroying and reconstructing half the congtit-, 
dént! bodies “tw the kingdom: . Under the committee ef privy, 
ddubdtlois,'& eub-commitec, consisting of bustling agents lew 
&minent in rank, was intrusted: with the managemerit of details. 
Local aub-commitises of: egulators all over-the country sich 
wpoitded with the central board .at Westminster. ae 


© Told by Lord Bradford, who was present, to Dartmouth; aol 
on Burnet, i. 755. 

+ London Gazette, Det. 12, 1687. . 

t Bonrepaux to Begneley, Nov. 34; Citters, Nov. $4; Lords 
Journals, is, Dec. 20, 1689. 
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Ele: perboris <in whow, James chiefly relied for assistance in 
his snew. ahdverdupus.enterprisa were the lords licutenants, 
Every tard ke usebant received written orders‘directing him: to 
godewn- immediately. into his county. There lic was to sum- 
mon :befare -hint!all -hig deppties, and all the justices of the 
peace; sand to put te them.a series of inte tories framed for 
the: purpose of ascertaining how they. would act at a general 
election.. He was to take down the answers in writing, ~and te 
transmit them to:the govenament. -He was to furnish a list of 
such + Romar! Catholics, and such Protestant dissenters, as 
might de best qualified for the beach and. for commands in the 
natitia:.” He. waa. also to examine mto the siate of all the 


| borolaghs' in: his. county, and.to make sugh reporis as might be 


necesnary. yee aa operations of the. beard of regulators. It 
was intimated to him that he must-himself: perform these duties, 
atidthat be could' not be permitted to. delegate thera to. ai 
ather‘person.® - a 

“The Grat effect: produbed by. these andes would have at once 
—— &. Pot ingle infatuated: than. eee Half the. jonis 

tenants .of and peremptorily. refused to stoap to 

odious: serviee which vast required of them. ay oe of, 
them wus dismissed. .. All those who incurred this. glorious dis, 
gfice were peors.of high censideretion; and all. had hitherto 
béen regarded as firm supporters 'of voouarehy. oem names 
candice! deserve especial notice. .. 

| Phe-noblest subject in- Eagland, andy indeed, ag. Englishmen 
loved: to say; the noblest subject in: Europe, waa Aubrey.de 
Vere, twentieth and last of the old: Earls of Orford... He day 


rived his ‘tide, through an uninterrupted. male descenty. form a 


time “when ‘the families of Howard and, Seymour..were ‘still 
ébsécufe, when the: Nevilles aud Percies enjoyed only.a prop 
vittcidl cele bwity, and when‘ oven the great aame of Plantagyngt 
had‘nbt:syet béen heard in England. . One chief .of the howeg 
of ‘De Vere had held high:command:at’: Hastings; anether had 
matched, with Godfrey and: Tancred, over heaps: of..slanghy 
tered: Moslem, té-the -sepulchre of. Christ, . The diret-Eayl of 
Oxford had: been minister of. Henry Beanelere,. The..thisd 
eft} had Béeh- conspicuous among the! londa:- wha extorted the 
Great Charter from Jdhnii The adventh earl. had fought 
bravely at Cressy and Poitiers. — Phe thirteenth | earl had, 
® Ci = & Pei Be 7 ji 
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tiivagh ‘inatiy’ vicissitudes of fortune, heeu the chief of the 


y of the Red Rose,.and had led the van on the degisive 


ny ‘OF ‘Bosworth. ‘The seventeenth earl had shone at the 
court of Elizabeth, and had won for himself an honorably 
plate among the early masters of English poetry. -The nine 
tenth earl Fad fallen in arms for the Protestant religion and 
forthe libetties of Europe under the walls of Maestricht. : Hy 
don’ Aubrey, in whom: closed the longest and most illustrious 
fine of nobles that England has seen, a man of inoffensiyg 
fenrper‘and ‘of courtly manners, was lord lieutenant af Essex 
&id*colonel of the Blues. His nature was not factious and 
Hié interést inclmed him to avoid a rupture with the court ;. fer 
fis estate ‘was eacumbered, and his military commend lueras 
tivé. ‘ ‘He was summoned to the royal closet; apd:an ex licit 
déctaration of his intentions was demanded from fir, “ Bin, 
ditsweted- Oxford, “I will stand by your majesty against, all 
énemies to the last drop of my blood. But this .is, matter of 
éonscience; ad. I cannot comply.” He was instantly deprived 
_6f His lieuténaincy and of his régiment.* cee 
‘Tferior in antiquity and splendor to the house of De. Vere, 
jut tothe house of De Vere alone, was the house of Talbot, 
Ever since the ‘reign’ of Edward the Third, the Talbots had. 
sate among the peers of the realm. The earldem of Shrews 
bury’ had béen bestowed, in the fifteenth century,.on Joba 
Talbot, the antagonist of the Maid of Orleans. He had been 
Fong reimembered by his countrymen with tenderness and rev- 
érence as‘one of the most illustrious of those warriors who. had 
striven! to eréct a great English émpire on the continent of 
Europe, Phe “stubborn courage which he had shown. in the 
iiiidst of ‘disasters ‘had made him an object of interest greater 
than mote fortunate captains had inspired ; and. his death had 
farnished 4 singularly touching scene to our early stage, His 
| posterity ad. uring two centuries, flourished in great honor 
~head of the fatnily at the time of the Restoration was 
Francis, the eleventh earl, a Roman Catholic. His death had 
been ‘attended by circumstances such as, even in thosp licens 








; © Halstead’s Succinct Genealogy of the Family of Vere, 16354 
@ollins’s ‘Historical Collections. ‘See in the Lords’ Journals, and in 
Jonce’s. reports, the proceodings respecting the earldom of Oxford, 
in Maveh and April, 162%. The ecxurdium of the speech of Lord 
- Ghief, Justice’ Crew is among the finest specimens of the ancient 
English eloquence. Citters, Feb. y¢# 1688. 
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: ous times which immediately followed the downfall of the 
writ t anny, ‘had thoved men to horsor and pity. . The 

é of uckingtiam in the course of his vagrant amours was 

fd 'mémest attracted by the Countess of Shrewsbury. She 
Was “Yasily’ Wor.’ Her“lord challenged the gallant, and, fell. 
Some said that the abandoned woman witnessed. the combat.in 


Pas a ! aaa cht : 
fan attire, and others that she clasped her victorious lover, to 
hét bosorit “while his’ shirt was still dripping with the blood. of 


fe hasband. “The’honers of the murdered man descended, tn 
is“‘infant son Charles. As the orphan grew up to man’s 
estate, Was, generally acknowledged that, ef the young 
AUbility of England noné’ had been so richly gifted by nature: 
étson iva pleasing, his temper singularly. sweet, his, parts 
sath ‘as; fhe Had been born in an humble rank, mieht well 
fiave ‘raised him to the height of civil greatness. All. these 
advantages ‘he had so improved that, before he was of age, he 
Was allowed to be one of the finest gentlemen and finest 
sthdfars'of his time. His learning is proved by notes which 
a still éxtant in his handwriting on books in almost every 
department of literature. He spoke French like a gentleman 
ef Lewis's bedchamber, and Italian like a citizen of Florence, 
K’wis' ithpossible that a youth of such parts should not i 
ahxious’ to understand the grounds on which his family, ha 
réflised to conform to thé religion of the state. He studied the 
disputed’ poirits closely, submitted his doubts to priests of ‘his 
own feith, laid their answers before Tillotson, weighed the 
ifeomeénts on both sides long and attentively, and, after an 
bstibation which occupied two years, declared himself a 
Protestant: The Church of England welcomed the ilustriows 
convert’ with ‘delight. | His popularity was great, and became 
greater when it was known that royal solicilations and promises 
i betn vainly employed to seduce him back to the supersti» — 
fidd which he had abjured. The character of the young earl 
did'nét, hotvever, develop itself in a manner quite satisfactory 
{J fhost' who’ had borne the chief part in his conversion. _ His 
ttbrals by no’ means escaped the contagion of fashionable Nb- 
einism. ‘In trath the’ shock which had overturned his early 
- prejudices had, at the same time, unfixed all his opinions, apd 
ht. hit to ‘the unchecked guidance of his feelings. But, 
Hone, “his principles vere unsteady, his impulses were: so 
generous, his temper so bland, his manners so gracious ‘and 
easy, that it was wepassible not to love him: Ho was early 
. 21% 
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ee gr »Anf sever, through a. Jong, eventful, 


anled pani BPver, 
nd ch lost his right to that name.” an 
ang reese was lord lieutenant of Staffordshire and colongl, 
of. one of the, regiments. of borse which had been raised in ¢oa , 
eavence of the western insurrection... He now refused to ac. 
under {he board of regulators, and was deprived of both his, 
CPMAPUSSIONS. | ms, hoy 
, None of the Epglsh nobles enjoyed a larger measure of, 
public fayer than, Charles Sackville Earl of Dorset... He wag, 
indeed a-remarkable man, In his youth he had, been, one of 
gst, notorious libertines. of the wild time which followed, 

the Restoration... He had, been the, terror of the city watch, had, 
passed, many nights in the round house, and had at least once, 
x pied a cell in .Newgate. His passion for Betty “Morrice, 
d. for Nell Gwyan, who always called bim her Charles the, 

st, had given no small amusement and scandal to the town, 
fet, in the midst of follies amd vices, his courageous spirit, hig, 
fing, understanding, and his natura] goodness of heart, had been 
conspicuous. Men said that the excesses in which he indulged 
ere, common between him and the whole race of gay young. 
Cavaliers, but that hig sympathy with human suffering and the, 
erpsity with which he made reparation to those whom his 
Fake had injured were all his own. His associates were 
d by. the distinction which the public made between 


and, them.. ‘¢ He may do what he chooses,” said Wilmot ; 
ths 1 never in the wrong.” ‘The judgment of the world bes 
ame, still more fayorable to Dorset when be had been sobered, 
by time and. marrjage. His graceful manners, his brilliant 
conversation, is soft heart, his opea hand, were universally, 

ised, No passed, it was said, in which some distressed 
Bamily had not.reason to bless his name. And yet, with all 
his good, nature, such was the keenness of his wit that scoffers 
- whose sarcasm, all the town feared stood in craven fear of the 
sarcasm of Dorset, All political parties esteemed and caressed 
him; but.polities were not much to his taste. Had he been, 
driven by necessity to exert himself, he would probably have 
risen to the highest posts in the state; but he was born to rank 


. 


* Coxe’s Shrewsbury Correspondence; Mackay’s Memoirs; Life 
of Charles Duke of Shrewsbury, 1718; Burnet, i. 762; Birch’s Life 
if Tillotaon, where the reader will find a letter from Tillotson ty 

wsbury, which seems to’me a madel of serious, friendly, aiff 
ritindike reproof: ' . oe 
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45 High and Wealth so ‘innpte that many’ of ‘tik aotivde Whiel? 
Hy e] men to engage in public affairs were’ Wanting to hint? 
e took, just’ so much part in arliamentafy ‘arid ‘diptaiiatic 
bisipess as sufficed to‘show tHat he wanted nothihg bar ineting? 
tioe to rival Danby and Sunderlarid, and tarred’ aWay'td ‘par? 
Sits ‘which pleased hirh ‘bétter:’ Like many other mea whd? 
with great natural abilities, are constitutionally and Tabittshy 
indolent, hé became an intellectual voluptuaty,'ind'a taster 
of all ‘those pleasing branches’ of knowledge ‘whith ‘cati' be-aé4 
liired ‘without ‘severe application: He was’ atidwed 'té be 
est judge of painting, of scuipturé, Uf architecture, ‘bf acting, 
that the court could show. Qn questiot¥ of polite tedviivg his! 
decisions were. regarded at all’ the ‘coffée-hbuses’ ts without 
appeal. More than one clever play-which had fhited on th? 
rst representation was supported by his ‘smgle autlrority again 
the whole clamor of the pit, and came forth‘ secte 
thé second trial. The delicacy of ‘his mite in French ‘compot 
ditiof was exiolled by Saint Evrerond and'La-Fontaine: ‘Sut! 
dé patron of letters England ‘had never seen.’ His ‘bounty wa 
bestowed with equal Judginent and liberality, and -was: corifitie 
to no sect ‘or faction: Men ‘of genius, estrangetl’ froth’ é4 
other’ by literary jéalbusy or, by difference of: polltiéal-. opinion 
Wined ‘in acknowledging’ his impartial’ kirdness,~’ D 


owned that he bad been’ saved from ruin by Dorset’s’ wi re 


snerosity. ' Yet Montague and Prior, who'had keenly sativized! 

ryden, were introduced’ by Dorset into ‘public’ life's and ‘the 
hest comedy of Dryden’s mortal enemy, Shadwell, wais written’ 
at Dorset’s country seat’ ‘The=muhificent edrt might, if : 
bad been his wish, have been the rival of those of, whom’ He’ 
Was content to be ‘the ‘benefactor. ~ For the ‘verses whieh 
occasionally composed, unstudied as théy ure, exhibit thé trates 
of a‘genius which, assiduously cultivated, Would have prodiced! 
something great. In the small volume of his works ‘may bé 
found songs which have the easy vigor of Suckling, urd fitthe 
satires: which sparkle with wit as splendid as that of Butler.*” ; 
" Dorset was lord lieutenant of Sussex; and to Sussex’ the’ 


ou wee f 





*-Pepys's Diary ; Prior’s dedication of his poems to the Duke of 
Dorsef ;- Dryden’s Essay on Satire, and Dedication of the Essay on. 
Dramatic Poesy. The affection of Dorset for lis wife atid his strict’ 
fidelity to her are mentioned with great contempt by that profligate 
ecoxcomb, Sir George. Etherege, in his lettcrs from.Ratisbon, Dec. age, 


1687, and Jan. 38, 1688; Shadwell’s Dedication of the Squire o 
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board of atyuletors idoked with prest: anxintiy fbr in ne dthell’ 
county, Cormwall and: :Wiiltshite excepted, were theve ed maby: 
small botoughs. He: was ordered to repair’ to his post. Ng’ 
who knew him expected that.he would obey. . He. gard! 
sach'an answer as became him, end ‘was infermed that his ser«' 
viess were no longer netded.: The imterest which bis many. 
nobis and amiable qualities inspired was heightened whea_it 
was known that-he had réceived by the past an anoanymow 
billet:telling him that, if be did not promptly comply. with, ther. 
ee wishes, all: his wit and popularity 2hould not save’ bin 
from ‘assassination. A similar warning was sent to Shrewa>: 
baty... ‘Dhreatening’ letters were then mach:more rare than-in- 
oup:tine. « It:is therefore. not strange that Abe people, excited as 
they were, should have been. disposed to believe that the - best: 
and ndblest: Engitshmea -were really ssarked out. for Popish 
*. Jest when these letters were the talk: of all Lom 
dony the mutilated corpse of.a noted Puritan wae found in. the. 
streets. It.wes-sotn discovered thatthe murderer had acted gory. 
nb religious or-political motive. But the first suspiciona of the; 
populere: fe oa the: Papists. The mangled remains: wane cam 
ried) in: peoeessionto the house of the Jesuits.in the Savey ; and. 
diuing a few hours. the fear and gage: of the populace were> 
scarcely less violent than .om the iy when Godirey wes borne: 
tedus grave.t - . 

“She other dimnissiens ovest be: mone coneisely related. The: 
Dukd of Somerset, whese regiment had bees takes from. him. 
some: eoonths: before, was sow turned out of the lord lieuten- 
anny otf the East. Ridin of Yorkshire. The North Riding.was. 
taken from : Viseourt.. Fanconbeng, Shropshire from Viseounti 
Mewark, and Lancashire from the Enat of Derby, grandson of. 
thet godiant Cavalier who had faced death eo bravely, both on 
the fivld.of battle and on the scaffold, for the House of Stuart. 
TEMES SAVE SvOUnEOY VOC UOOSTEES SOUT TORIES UEVC OU CEREEE TOL AUN FUULEI EET SNEED EDU UTOTOENEE SUTEUERT FEDET TONS 
Alsatia; Burmet, & 264; Mackay’s Chatacters: Some parts of Dor-! 
sete charieter aré ‘wall touched in this Spite weitten dh 

ope : — wt ye 
co 7 -@ Yet soft his nature, {hough savere his lay ;”" 
and again :— 

i. Bless courtier, who ¢ould king and country pldew, 
Yet sacred kvep his friendships and his ease 


* Bazillon, Jan. 3%5,, 2687 ;. Citters, Fao . is 
+ Adda, Feb yy $$ BBG --e a Saree 
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Ph! Beal cof: Penwbrokes whe: had reeenth} served the’ efownd! 
wits: Ridelity and: -spirit against -Moamoith; was desplaced iin» 
Wiftshire;the Barl-of. Rialand- iw :Leieostershire, the: Hak}! at: | 
Bridgewkiter. in Buckorghahtshire,; the Karl of Phanetiia Cured 
bevland the: Earl: et: Northaaypton: in: Ward iokshives the Bani: 
of Abingdon in Oxfordsaire;!and the Karl of Sdaredate:in Bes+y 
bysire.’ Bearadale nes'alsodaprived ofa regineut nf cavalry: 
aad-ofan:office in the househotd of the Princess iof Denmark 
She mude a struggle.to retain his services, and -yadlded: only toi 
aipéremptory: command ‘of her: father... The Hari .-of Gaine/ 
ejected, not oalyfroniithe Reutenancy-of- Hamp: 
shireyibue atso.from: the guvesament of. Portsmouth’ and thed 
rangevebip of the; New' Forest; two.places for: whith he hardy 
‘afew months! before; piven five thousand .pounds:8 75:5. 

Dye king could not find. of great note, os lindeed Protes 
esant lords of! any: sort, whe wuald: asvept:‘the vacant offmes:!. 
Ipwas necessary to. assign two: shites to Jeffreys, a new maa) 
whose landed property was srnall,:and two ito Poeston, 'ivhotwne- 
not even'an Emglish peer. The oteer :counties) which hadn 
beer teft-svithout ‘governors were intrustid, with sotreety:an} 
exception, to known: Roman Catholies, ior tb.vourtiers whoi had: 
seeretly promised thoiking td declare themselves Remar Cethow 
lessees séon as they could do#o with prudgowms se. rine 
At length the new machinery was put in action s:and soon! 
front every cormerof the realn: arrived the-news of compléte 
afd hopeléss.faitore:: The catechism iby whichtthe lorde hea‘! 
teaant-had'been directed .to-test the sentinrents of: the countey: 
seniamen-eonsistéd of three quastiéns. - Evety megistrate ands 
deputy dieutenant wads to’ be asked, fitst;! whether, if thei howd! 
bée-chasen :to serve-iw parliament, he weuld vote for! a: bt 
framed ‘on the principles: of the ‘Declaration of Indalgence:j! 
setondty, whether, as an elector, he: would suppord cardidated: 
who -weuld engage te vote-fer such.a bill ; and, thirdly, whether,. 
in.-hig private capacity, he would. aid the king’sa benevelent de. 
signs by: diving, in &ieadship with: .people.ef ali religious. per. 
suasions. : sod 


As soon as the questions got abroad, a: form of anewer, 


’ drawn up with admirable skill, was circulated all over the, 


kingdom, aad -was generally adopted. It was.to the following 





® Barillon, Dee, + fp 48,2687; Citters,. o> Dew. diet * 
¢ Citters, wo 1687; Lonsdale’s Memgire 2 ine + 
vol. I. 22 
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effect: “As:ei member of the’ House df Conititte shbad'?” 
haveithe homer iof aseat there, 3 ‘shall think ft-my derby eaves” 
fully te weigh such: sessons as maybe adduced! -in'Gebate 454! 
abd against-s bill’ of: Judulgence, and then-tol fote ‘atidahaitig 46" 
mg coascwentidus cortiction:. As an lector; ‘hall give rly” 
seaport tovcandidates wh6se' retiens of the: duty of a repre! 
sentative agtoe:with my! ow. “As-a ‘private mat) iis my wisti® 
tdlivein peace and -ebarity with every bedy.”' This ‘ariswet;* 
fariamore. provoking than: a: direwt-tefusal, ‘beeduse'~ slighty’ 
tinged svith's sdber and decbrous irony which could not weft be” 
1dneatedl, was-all that the emissaries‘of the court could extract’ 
iram:imost: of: the country ‘gentierier.' ‘Argurtients, ' pronnses,* 
threats, were. tried inva ‘The Duke oFNevfolk, thougt 
Protestant,‘ and. though’ dissatisfied with ‘the’ meastrres” of ‘the 
overnivent, had consented ‘to become its agent im two’ counties. ” 
Fie -weat first to Surrey, where ‘he: soon ‘fouitd that Hothing’ 
ceuld be.done.*: He then-répaired to’ Norfolk, and ‘retamed td" 
inform: the: king that; of seventy pentlenien of ‘note who bore” 
office..jn that great province, only six “-had hetd out ‘hopes -that ’ 
theyvshonld: sapport the -potloy of the ‘court:t The -Duke!!of 
Beaufort, whose authority extended aver! four-English shires" 
amdoavep the ‘whole prinvipslity‘of Wales, datne' up 'to Whited” 
hall: with aw acvount: aot! less: discoutiging.}: ‘Rechester-was” 
lond|: lieutenant: of: Hertfordshire, ‘| All ‘his little stock’ &f" 
virtue had Heoh expended itt “his strugeté against’ the - strofg’ 
temiptation;:tovsell: his religion for uerd! He was'stitf bound'to” 
the! court: by: ¢ pension of: four thousand pounds a‘ ydar; ‘and ir” 
rétum for: this pension he was willing te perforn any ‘service,’ 
heweran illegal or degrading, provided only that ‘he were it~ 
required :to go thtough: the forms of a reconeitiation with Rome.’ 
Ha::had:ireadily-undertaken'to manape: his eounty 5“and'he exe 
ented himself, 2s ugual,-with indisereet heat and violence.’ But~ 
his anger was thrown away on: the sturdy squires to whom he’. 
addressdd himself. - They. told him with one voice that they" 
woukl.send.up. no manvfo parliament who would vote' for takitig’: 
away. (the safeguards of the Protestant’ religion.§ The same’ 
answer -was -given- to- the-chancellor in Buckmghamshire.|f ” 
The gentry of Shropshire; assembled at Ludlow, uianimously 
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refused to fotier Atiemapelves | by. thécpledge- whack éthe . kings 
demandad of them.*. -Loxd Yarmouth reported from Waltshire: 
that, of sixty magistrates aad, deputy. lieutenants with whem ho’. 
had .conferred, yong aap ‘had. given :-fhybrable amswers; ands 
pat even shone seven could moat be trusted.t - The: renegade: 
Pétexhorqugh anule. ho pregsese:'in, Novthamptonshireg :: Hise 
brother, renegade Dover.wwas equally waaudcessful sin Osme- 
bridgashire.§ 1 Preston: brought cold: news .foom: Cumberladd: 
and,,; Westmoreland. Dorsetshin¢. aad. Huntingdonshire: were:! 
anjmeted by the, same. spirit. ‘The Banl {ef Bath, aftera tong: 
aca returned, from the West with gloomy tidings: He: had: 
been authorized to make the most tempting offers ta the mhate:' 
itante, of: that segion, . La.pertiautar he:hed promised -that,-ifl 
proper respect were shown; to the -rayal wishes; the: trade ‘ia tin‘: 
Poel ‘be freed, from ..the-oppressive rkatrictions uader which it~ 
laya.. ‘But this lure, which at ianethier time would have | provest| 
irtesistible, was now slighted. . All-the justices and deputyiliaue-, 
tenapts of, Devonshire and Cornwall, without. a' single dissentmg: 
vaica, declared that they would-put lidaend property in jecpardy 
forthe king, but that the Pratestant religion: waa deardr to.therw:! 
than either life.or property. .‘+ And, sir,” suid Bath, “‘ifcyonst! 
majesty; should dismiss, alll these. gentlémen,. their, sucesssopa 
will give exactly the same answer.|| If chere.wos assy Uistrict.: 
in,which the government might: hewe -hdped: for eucmess, tHato:! 
district. was. Lancashire. .Gonsiderable doubts shad! beeh felt 
agto the result.of what was paseing. there-: ‘Ih aoopart:of the»: 
realm, had sq many. opulent and honorable families: adhened> tai: 
the.old yeligion. The beads of many of; those families had: — 
already, by. virtue of the dispensing, power,bean mads justwes:! 
of the peace and. intrusted with cosamands: ix.the militias» Yet: 
from Lancashire the new lord lieutenant, bimself a Romani | 
Catholic, reported that two thirds..of his deputies. dadief the. 
magistrates strates were opposed to the court]: : But the proceedings, 
mpshire wounded the. king's: pridd still) more :deepty, + 
Arabella. Churchill .had, more than tweaty; years: before; dotne 
him, a son, afterwards widely renowned oa one of. the::most 
a a ROSNGRRRRRRRRRARRRORAARA AREER Aamem anon mmeaanineemnnes RERENeNEL Aanemmmmiaamemmmamnenenl & 
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@ The anxiety about Lancashire is mentioned ‘By Citers, ta a . 
de&patitr ‘dated Nov. $$; 1687; the result in a despatoh dated cis 7 
days later. og uss 
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skilful captains of Europe. The youth named James Fitz- 
jatiée had “as Yet. given: no promise of the emimened Whidh thd 
afterwards attained: but ‘his ‘manners were--so' getitte asd ido 
Offerisive that te ‘had “no enemy except: Mary of s whe: 
id‘ long hated the child of the concubine with the bitter hatred 
‘d chidtess- wife. | A small’ part of the Jesuitical faetion had? 
the pregnancy of ‘the queen’ was alinodweed, seriously 
oaght of setting’ iim up asa eompetitdr of the Prind&es of! 
ange: When it is remembered: how signélfy Monmouth 
though beliéved by the ‘populate ‘to be legitimate, et cho 
the champion of‘ the ‘nationat' religion, had: faited in “a. sirnil 
competition, if rust seem extraordinary’ that- boy mati ‘shoal 
have been so much blinded by fanaticisny'as to-think of placing atl! 
the throne'one who was universally known to be a Popish ‘bastard: 
H'deds not appear that this absufd design was ever eoumtel 
nanced by the king: ‘Phe -boy, however, was acknowledged ¥ 
and ‘whatever’ distinctions a ‘subject, not of the royal ,: 
chtiid hope to ‘attain: were bestowed on’ him. . He ‘had ‘been: 
créedies Duke of Berwick 5 ‘and be was now. loaded with -honéei+ 
able ‘and lucritive employments, taken from those noblethea! 
who ‘had refysed’-to comply with the royal commands. He! 
succeeded: the Earl of-Oxford as colonet of the Blues, and tee’ 
Ratt of Gainsborough'as lord ‘Heutenant of Harpshive, rariget: 
of the New Forest, and povertor of Portsmeuth.. On the frone 
titr'of Hamipsitre Berwick expected to havé been met, accords’ 
itg: to custom, by a ‘long cavalcade of beronets, knights, and# 
squires’; ‘but not a siugle person of fhote appeared to weleotse! 
him. ‘He sent ont: letters corimanding the ‘attendariee of tie’ 
gentry s but onty five or stk paid the smaitest attention ‘to: hie 
urimons. "Fhe rest did not wait to be dismissed. -: They. dé 
claréd that they. woultl take no part:in the civil or mmilitary gov! 
. eftiment of their ‘country while the king was tepresented: 
bya Papist, and voluntarily laid down their contmissions.¢ “ :~- 
=-Bunderland, who had: been’ aemied lerd lieatenant-of War! 
witkshire' ix the rodm of the Earl of Notthampton, found sdmd: 
excuse for not gong down ta -fitce ‘the ‘indignation and:oéntenipt! 
ofthe gentry of that shire ; ard his plea was the more: readiby: 
admitted because the King had, by that time, begun to feet that: 
the spirit of the rustic gentry was not to be bentt -° cen 
‘His ‘to be observed that those who displayed -this spirit wete 
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mit the: ald.enemies of the House of Stuart. The commissions 
of peace and lieutenancy had long been carefully purged of all 
republican names. ‘The persons from whom the court had in 
Yain, attempted to extract any promise of support were, with 
scarcely an exception, Tories. ‘The elder among them could 
sill show: scars given by the swords of Roundheads, and 
receipts for' plate sent to Charles the First in his distress. 
quoger had adhered firmly to James against Shaftesbury and, 
onmaouth. Such were the men who were now tumed out of. 
efice ina mass by the very prince to whom they had gives. 
such signal proofs of fidelity. Dismissian, however, only made 
them mere resglate. It had begome.a sacred point of honar. 
atagag: them to stand stoutly by. one another in this crisi 
There could’ be no deubt that, if the suffrage of the freeholdera 
were fairly taken, not a single knight of the shire favorable to. 
policy of the: government would be returned. Men there- 
fpre asked one another, with no small anxiety, whether the, 
suffrages were likely to be fairly taken. The list of the sheriffs 
for. thd. new -year was impatiently expeeted, It appeared while 
thei lords lieutenants were still engaged in their canvass, and, 
was weceived, with a’ general cry of alarm and indignation. 
Most of the functionaries who were to preside at. the, county 
elections were cither Raman Catholics or Protestant dissenter. 
who.had expressed their approbation of the Indulgence.* For 
& tame. the most gloomy apprehensions prevailed; but soon they - 
began to. subside. There was good reason to believe that thete 
was & point beyond which the king could not reckon on the 
suppert even of thuse sheriffs who were members of: his. own 
Church. - Between the Roman Catholic courtier and the Roman. 
Catholic couatry gentleman there was very little sympathy. That. 
cybal- which domineered at Whitehall consisted partly of fanat- 
ics, who were ready to break through all. rules af morality and ~ 


‘to. throw the world into confusion for the: purpose of propagating 


their religion, and partly of hypocrites. who, for luere, had apos-. 
tatized from the faith in which they had been brought up, and 
who Row overacted the zeal characteristic of neophytes. Both 
the fanatical and the hypocritical courtiers were generally des-, 
titute of all English feeling. In some of them devotion, to, their. 
Church, had extinguished every national sentiment. Some were 
Irishmen, whose patriotism consisted in mortal hatred of the 
Saxon conquerors of Ireland. Some, again, were traitors,-who 
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received. regulay hire froma fareign power... Some had passes 
a. grea: past of their lives abroad, and githgr. were. mere: Pine 
mopolites, or falta positive distaste, for.thé maanexs and in 
tioas of the country,, which was. now, spbjected ‘0, ther pene 
Between. sugh men and the Jord of 4 Cheshire ox Staffordshire 
manor who adhered to the ald Church, there was scarcely any. 
thing iacammon, He was neither a fanatic por a.byppcrite, 
He was-2 Roman Catholic because his.father,and grandfather 
had begn,sa; aad he held his hereditary faith, ag mon generally 
held an hereditary faith, sineerely,, but with little enthusiasm. 
In. all other poiats, he. was a mere English squire, and, if he 
differed -from the. neighboring squires, differed from them by, 
being somewhat;more simple and clowmish than they. ., The 
disabilities under.whigh he lay had, prevented big mind fram. 
expanding; to. the standard, moderate as that standard was, which 
the-minds of Protestant country gentlemen then ordinarily tr, 
tained, Excluded, when, a boy, from Eton and Westminstey,, 
when.a youth, from. Oxford and Cambridge, when 9 map, st 
parliameat and from the bench of justice, he generally. ye 
tated as, quietly. ag the eling of the avenue which led to. dug. | 
ancestral grange. . His cernfields, his dairy and his cider.pressy 
his, greyhouads, -hig fishing-red and bis gun, his ale gad: his 
tebaces, occupied almost all his thoughts. With his peighbors, 
in. spite of-his religion, he was generally on goad terms. , Tek 
skaew him to be.unambitioua and inoffensive, He was 
always of a, good family. He was always a Cavalier. ... 
ulian nations were not obtruded, and caused no annoyance: 
ip, did, not,.jike.@. Pesitan, torment, himself and others, with 
scruples about, every thing that was pleasant. Op the contrite 
he was, as keen a .spartsman, and as jolly a boon comp 
og. aay.maen who bad taken the oath of supremacy andthe 
daclavation. against transubstantiation.. He met. his brother 
stywires at the coven, avas in with,them at the death, and when» 
the sport was over, took them home with him to a venisoa 
pasty and.to. October four years inbottle. The oppressions — 
which:he had:undergone had nat been such as to impel himto 
aay desperate resotution. Even when his Church was. barbav 
persecuted, his life and property were in little danget:: 
The mast impudent false witnesses could hardly venture Oates 
the eonmmon, sense of mankind by accusing him of being @ 
‘Ehe Papists whom Oates:selected for attack mien. 
peers, prelates, Jesuits, Benedictines, a he Hog agent, @ 
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HO ey ‘geeteman, protected by his obisenvity, by his paces. 
able’ demeanor, ‘and ‘by the govd will of those antonig: whet he- 
lived; carted his hay or filled his bag with game unmolested, 
while Colémian and Langhorne; Whitbread and ‘Pickering, 
_Atthbishop’ Plunkett and ‘Stafford; died by the “haker ‘or 
thé ‘adie. An attempt was indeed thade by & krot of: villaite to! 
‘home a charge of tredson to Sir Thomas: Gasegigne, an 
‘Roman Odtholic baronet of Yorkshire ;' but twelve of’ the’ 
Teigentlomen of the West Riding, who kaew his wry of life, 
could fiot be convineed that their honest ‘old acquaintance had: 
hired- catthrouts.to murder the ‘king; and; inspite of charges: 
did very litle honor to the berich, found ti verdict of Nat 
Giiitty..- ‘Sometimes, thdeed, the head of an old and respectable’ 
provincial ‘family’ might reflect. with bitterness that he was 
exetaded, on accoutt of his religion, frony placed of: honor end: 
aitharity which: men-of humbler descent-and ‘less ample ‘estate 
wété-thoiight competent ty filly but he was tittle disposed: to 
risk’ land and life id a struggle against overwhelming odds ; 
and his‘honest English spirit woelt have shrunk with’ horror’ 
ffdr“'means sich as wéte contemplated by the Petres and! 
Pyrvonnels. Indeed: he would have been as ready'as-any of" 
lis Protestant neighbors to gird on his sword, and: to put pistols 
i ‘holsters, for the defence of his native lard apainst-an: 
n of ‘French or trish Papiste. Such was the general. 
clagacter of the men to: whotn James now looked as to hid Moet 
orthy instruments for the ‘conduet'of county: clectiotts. 
Heé’sd0n ‘found that they were not ‘inclined to: throw awey'the 
eéteenr of their neighbors, atid 'to endaager their heads and their: 
estates, by-‘reridering him ‘an infamous and criminal sedvice:-. 
Several of them refused to be sheriffs. Of those who accepted’ 
the'shrievalty many declared that they would discharge : their 
ey fairly as if they were members of the Established | 
ahd would return ho cetndidate who had tiot - at real 
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(ie About : ‘twenty years Dofore this time -a. Jeaukt had noticed she: 

‘ character of ‘the Rassan. Catholic cannery: eentiarare sp Eing=: 

“ffm mpbilta Inglese, acnon se. legata di Costa, 

9 opere di magatratoy vive, e gode il, pja el ‘anno a camp aera 
na uci palagi e poderi, dove son liberi e padroni; ¢ eid tanto p 

ollecitatiente i attolici quarto pi utilmente, si come meno aa~' 

serwati cola.”*— 1? Inghilterra desdritsa dal P. Datriello Bartoii.. Romy 
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lf the king could place little confidence “even in ig. 0 oa 
Catholic, sheriffs, still less could he.rely on the Puritans, . . Since 
the publication of the Declaration several months had elapees, 
months crowded with important events, months of unintermilte | 
controyersy, Discussion had-opened the eyes. of:many.. Dis: | 
seniers; but the acts of the government, and especially the 
severily with which Magdalene College had been treated, hy 
done more than even the pen of. Halifax to. alarm .andto unje 
all classes of Protestants. Most of these sectaries swha: had 
been induced to express gratitude for the Indulgence were. now 
ashamed of their error, and were desirous of making atonement 
by casting in their lot with the great body oftheir countrymen. 
The consequence of this-change in the feeling of the Nop | 
conformists was, that the government found almost as great diff} 
culty in. the towns as in the counties. When: the regulators 
began their work, they had taken it for granted. thas. every 
Dissenter who had been induced to express gratitude for the 
Indulgence would be favorable to -the king’s policy. They 
were therefore confident that they should be able tq fill all:the 
municipal offices in the kingdom with stanch friends.. Iv. the 
new charters a power had been reserved to,the crown. of..dise | 
missing Magisiraics at pleasure. . This power. was now. 6xer 
cised without limit. It was by no means equally clear that | 
James had the power of-appoimting new eee 3-bit, - 
whether it belonged to him or not, he determined to assume.it 
Every where, from the Tweed to the Land’s End, ‘Bory. fuse 
tlonaries were ejected, and the vacant places. were filled..wah 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists. Jn the new chaxtear 
of the eity of London the crown had _ reserved the power.of 
displacing the masters, wa rdens, and assistants of all the.cag» 


‘disappointed. - The ‘Popish gentry that live at their houses in th 
‘vodntry are -thuch different ‘from those so here’in town. S##- 
eat of shan have rcfused.tibe sheriffs or deputy lieatenaxta.? Des. 
Rongule mye the emt.” “"Algancs Gxtallgs que fuera Dam 
brad6s*per-shtrifed: se "han exensado.” Jan. 75, 168% © He‘'sdme 
months later assured his court that’ the Catholic countyy gemtley 
men would willingly consent to a compromise of which the ¢exms 
should be that the penal laws should be abdlished and the test fe- 
tained. “Estoy informado,” he says, “que los Catolicos ‘tle ‘Eas’ pro- 
vincias no lo reprueban, pues no pretendiendo oficios, y siehdd solo 
etgubos dela Corte-los provechosoa; les parees que mejoran st ebtétlo, 
qyedande zeguros ellos y.sue descendientes on ta religion,-en‘la qu? 
etud, y en la seguridad de‘sut haciendas.””- ee 1688. Ue ae 
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Accordingly more than, eight red citizens. of the 
sineaene a of hen tecbons at ‘that party, which 
MY ‘oppdsed ‘the Exclusion Bill, were turned out of office by a 

Sle edict. In a short time appeared a supplement to this 
tet But scarcely had the, new office bearers been 
#Worn in’ When it was discovered ‘that.they were as unmanage- 
bic ‘ps their ile caso At: Newcastle on Tyne the regu- 
fifors appointed a Roman Catholic mayor and Puritan alderman. 
RG ageht was entertained that the municipal body, thus re- 
widdelléd, would” vote an addréss promising to support the 
Kiiip’s' measures.’ The address, however, was negatived. The 
mayor went up to. ondon in a fury, and told the king that the , 
Dissenters ‘were all knaves and rebels, and that in the whole 
éorporation thé government could not reckon on inore than 
four votes.t “At Beading twenty-four Tory aldermen were 
dismissed. - Twenty-four new aldermen were appointed. 
Twenty-three of these immediately declared against the Indul- 
fence, and were, dismissed in their turn.t In the course of a 

‘days the borough of Yarmouth was governed by three 
erent ‘sets of magistrates, all equally hostile to the court.4 
thesé ate mere examples of what was passing all over the 
Kiligtom:' The Dutch ambassador informed the States that at 
thay - 
! 







towns the public functionaries had, within one month, 
beén changed twice, and even thrice, and yet changed in vain.|| 
Fiom ‘the records’ of the Privy Council it appears that the 
tumber of regulations, as they were called, exceeded two 
femdred.4 "The regulators indeed: found that, in not a few 
ces, the change had been for the worse. The discontented 
ortes, even while murmuring against the king’s policy, had 
nstantly expressed respect tor his person and his office, and 
KGa disclaimed all thou 2 of resistance. Megs oiereny ee 
> language of some of the new, members of. cqrporalions. .. 
ip oatl te ald ecient at the Commonwealth, who, to. their 
oun 


astonishment and, that of the public, had: been meade aldes- 
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aah Gnvere on malice. 
wrens.gere “the -azents.of the court ‘very’ disti to: dientey- 
-@tand tliat blood should flow befdre Poperyand-att Py power 
.were:-established m -Nngland:* : a oe 
The regulators found: that little or nothing Had: beer. gaiwed 
.by whos bad: as-yet been: done. There was one way; ant ote 
oway:only, in which ‘they could hope to effect-their objedt. ' The 
ehérters of the baroughs«must be resumed ; and other churtets 
‘naust be granted cdnfirting : the ‘elective ‘franchise to‘ very swall 
constituent bodies appointed by the sovereign.t % ° ss: 
» dBat: how 'was:. this plat tobe carried ifto effect? “In wfew 
of the now ‘charters, indeed, a tight of revovation “had ‘beech 
. Penervod to-the crewn; but the rest James could get ‘inty bs 
ihands enly iby vdluntary: surrender on the-part of corporations, 
‘or by judgment ofthe King’s Bench. - Few corporations were 
qjow disposed: to ‘surrender their ‘charters voluntarily { and-such 
jedgmenie as would suit thie-purposes of the government wett 
_ hardly to be-expected even from such: a' slave as Wright. 
Lhe writs of Quo Warranto which' had been brought :a few 
years before for the: purpose of crushing the Whig party hed 
be¢a. condemned. by every impartial man. Yet those wri 
had at lesst’ the semblance’ of justice y for they were “drotgtt 
‘against ancierit.munieipal bodies;' afd there were few ancient 
anunicipal bedies-in which seme nbuse, sufficient td afford'a— 
pretext-for-a penal proceeding, had not grown up in the odutee 
efages. But the corporations now to be attacked werd’ stilt fn 
the ianecence of infancy. The oldest'among them had. vet 
pompleted its Mh year. It was invpossible that many oftttiem 
should: have - committed ‘offences - meriting disfranchisement 
Phe judges theinselves were uneasy: “Phey represented: that 
what they were requiréd to do was in direct opposition 00 TH 
plainest principles of law and justice: 'but all’ remoanstrante 
waa vain: Tike boroughs wese dontmarded.to.surrender thelr 
ehatterss -Feai complied; amd the. cburse! which the kimr took 
with those few: did--hot -eheourage: others: to’ trast Him: fa 
goxaral. wane the tight of voting was taken away: from te 
comporalty; and:.given: fo-a very small’ number of pereons, 
who were required to bind themselves by oath to. support.the 
ganuidates recommended by the goverament. At ‘Tewkesbury, 
for example, the: franchise was confined’ to thirteen persoss. 
_ Yet even this number was too large. Hatred and fear had 
spread 80 widely through the commanity thit it was scarcely 
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‘line, tei: daringh tegethor, cin etry \tome;-by cpracess mf 
itteekrmencoh swhori the court could "ates 
‘de It was rumored thatthe imajdrity ofthe newonn- 


aiken body al ‘Fewkesbury was nnimated! by.te seme. senti- 


porliament.: The reguiators.in great rweeth. threatened.'to 
[nadeace:the number off elactore to three.*: . Meanwhile the great 
paonity of the: Aismly réfdsed.to give up their priv. 
Barnefttple,: inchester, anal Bazkingham;diein 

{Doanaaives by the boldness of their opposition. At Oxford the 
actopositian: that the-city: should resign its franchisds:to: thes Wie, 
was mogetived by.-cighty: votes:to twe.t The. Temple 
Westeninater Hall. were in a ferment with the sudden ‘rush of 
‘business from :edicorness: of the kingdom. . ‘Every lewyer in 
high practine was overwhelmed with’ the briefs: from - 

titns.// Ordinary: litigants complained thet their business wes 
Sven befve wk: ‘was 'exident! ‘shat: * cotisiderable aime ftubt 


nuaghs:into sebmniosian,: At Buokingham some ofthe munteipel 
pihoska bed apekan of Jeffreys in. language which wee! met 
Jexdatary, . They ‘were:-prosetuted, and were ‘giver under 
gine: that. no: whercy should be shown to them: untowe “they 
weuldransem themselves by sditrendonmg their vharten§, 
.Winchcoter still : more. vielent : measures’ were ‘ adepted.: “A 
leege body off troops ‘was; mareketi into the town fer. the ede 
purpose of. berdsnitig and barussing -the mhebitanty.})' The 
tdwar continued resohite; and: the pubtic. voice: loudly accused 
the deiagnef:imitating the worst orimes of his Iachoraf Featre, 
‘he ie: wasreaid, bad-begun. There wae indewd 
seosan fervelerm...:sheadscecnitred td James that he cuit! uot 
seorereffoomeliy: break sheoapinit af ancobetiqnty dows. thar by 
gtarenag -soldiers:ion she iphabitante. = :dde wanet have! newn 
that-this practiéa had sinty yeays bofere-edcited fonniinbie Gio 
sontenta; and: had beew-scleamly pronemmued - illegal by ; Hie 
Detitow ef Right, a statute soaroely i Hees vemeratatt by: Bayete 


men shan the (ireat Charter. . he hoped to ubtete from the 
setearencsbanainniassiealan seeiaomiied a 
* Johngtope, Feb, 21, 1688, ft Gittem, March. 35, 168% j- 





'"} Gitters, May yr, 1688 $ Ibid. ; i at 1608 
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cents. of law +e declasetion, that eyen:-the Petition of: Rigt: 
aeaid. net. adatrel the prerogative. He -actually consulteu 
Weight on this subject: * but the result.of the ceneultation 
remained secret; and in a very few. weeks the aspect of sffaint 
beeame. such, that.e fear stronger than even the fear of-.the 
royal displeasure: began. to impose..some. restraint even e-6 
man, 80. 8enwile. ag: the ehiefipistice. . a ant 

‘, While .the ivunda diewtenante were questioning the - justices of 
the- peace, while, the regulators ware. remodelling the - ‘bordughs; 
all the public departments were subjected to a strict: inquisition! 
The. palace was first purified, Every, battered old Cavelies 
Who, im retyunn for blood .and. lands Jest in the royal cause; hath 
gbtained: some small-place under the keeper of the wardrobe 
or: tha, -mastar.of the bariers, was called-upen to choose ‘be: 
tween the king and the church. The ¢ommissioners of cum 
toms and excise. were. ordered.to attend his asajesty at -the 
Treasury. ‘There he demanded from: them, a promise 4a 
sypport his policy, and direeted them-ta require ‘a similae 
promise from all .their -subordiaates.t One custom-house 
officer notified his submiasion to the:royal will in a.way which 
exited both merriment and compassion. ‘1 lave,” he saids 
‘fourteen. neesens for obeying his majesty’s:commands, a wifé 
and thirteen young. children.” {. Such reasons -wese indeed 
cogent; yol.there. were not.a few, instances in which, eves 
againat.such reagons, religious and patriotic feelings. prevaied. 

. There.is reason to: believe that the govemnment at this. time 
seriously meditated a-blow which would have reduced 
thousands. of familie to beggary,.and weuld have disturbed 
the whole: gacial systam :of.every part of the Country. No 
wipe, beer, or coffee, could then be sald without a leense: 
It. was. rumored that every persan holding. such a leense. would 
shortly be be nequired to enter into the; same engagements whishl 
had, beep imaposed.on public fusetionanies,.or te salinquish kis 
tande, 5. It eepme prohable. that, if suah astep had been taken, 
the housss.of entertainment. and.of public:.resort all cover the 
kingdom would have been at.onee.shut-up by hundreds, “Whee 
effect such:an iaterfenence with the comfort of all ranks: would 
hove produced must.be left to conjecture. The resentment 
ac mmene sine ueeenena cee enenenemnen ee 

® Citters, May 4%, 1688. 

-"f Citters, April 6, 1688 ; Treasury Letter Book, March 14; reek 
Ronquillo, April 3§- 

J} Citters, May 48, 1688. ‘§ Thid: 
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piadhotd dy) gribvetcastis Hot alwai ge’ proportivined! to” Mieke 
dighitpssand it is byxtb means. ble that the réeumptiod 
of livbawes” neight!have:-done what the’resumptioh of chartets 
hadi failed>-to: doi: Men: of fashion would have missed ‘the 
ehocolate-Howsd in St. James’s Street, and men of. business thé 
eoffee<pot, round -which ‘they were ‘accustomed to smoke ahd 
talk politics, in Change Alley. Half. the’ chabs. would’ have 
beep waederihg:in sedrchiof shelter. The triveller-dt nightfall 
would ‘have. found ths.rm where’ he ‘had expected té sup and 
lodge ‘deserted. - ‘Th-. clown would have regretted the hedge 
ale-house, where he had beén sccustomed to take his ‘pot’ on 
the: bench before: 6 door in-suinmer, atid at the cltiewne ¥ 
corner): winter, - The tiation might, perhaps, under such 
provocation, have ; son in general rebeijion wHhout waiting for 
thechelp-of foreiy allies. = - nia 
“Tt was not % +s.expedted that’s prince who: required alt the 


- bamsblest servas sof the government to support his policy ‘on 


pain..of diem ton, would eontinve to ‘employ an attorneys 
general.whose: awersion to that policy was no secret. Sawyet 
lad. been su’! sred to.retain ‘his situation more than a year and’ 
g half: afte se had declared: against the dispensing power. 
Thies extra..dmery-indalgence: he awed to the extréme diffi- 
duley. whic: the: government found in supplying ‘his place. It 
was nee! sary, for the -protettion of the’ pecaniary’ interests 
ofthe: +” vwn, that at least, one of the two-chief law officess 
shouldi:e.a men of ability and knowledge ;-end it‘was by. no 
mean zaay te indute any barristerof ability and. knowledge 
toopiut ‘hitnself in. pert by: conimitting every day acts which the’ 
we&t parliament woald . probably treat ‘as high. erinies and ‘mie 
demeanors. |: It. had been. impossible to. provide a better" sev 
Keitorgeneral than Posvis, aman whe irdedd stack et nothitig, 
bich whe: was taeonpeient to perform-the ordinary duties of his 
pedt.ic..tIn..ihese circumstances: it was: thought: desirabie™ that 
‘Jemes:shoatdbe qu.division of labor. An ‘pforney;, the veres’ 
xf, whose . professional. talents was much divmished by: hiv’ 
nous scruples, was.coupted witha solicitor whose want 

of .asvuples.made.some amends for his want of talénts.. “Wheir 
the: government wished to. enforce. the law, feoourse wes ‘had 
ta Sawyer. When the government wished to break the law, 
recourse was had to Powis. This arrangement. lasted till. the 
king ,obtained the services of an advocate, who was at once 
baser than Powis and abler than Sawyer. Do Ld 
No barrister liying had opposed the cour’. vith move vigu 
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lence than William Williams. He had distinguished himself 
in the late reign as a Whig and an Exclusionist. When faction 
was at the height, he had been chosen speaker of the House 
of Commons. After the prorogation of the Oxford Partiament, 
_ he had commonly been counsel for the most noisy demagogues 
who had been accused of sedition. He was allowed to possess 
considerable parts and knowledge. “His chief faults were 
supposed to be rashness and party spirit. It was not yet sus- 
pected that hé had faults compared with which rashness and 
party spirit might well pass for virtues. The government 
sought occasion against him, and easily found it. Fle had 
published, by order of the House of Commons, a narrative 
which Dangerfield had written. This narrative, if published 
by a private man, would undoubtedly have been a seditious 
libel. A criminal information was filed in the King’s Bench 
against Williams: he pleaded the privileges of parliament in 
vain: he was convicted and sentenced to a fine of ten thousand 
pounds. A large part of this sum he actually paid; for the 
rest he gave a bond. The Earl of Peterborough, who had 
been injuriously mentioned in Dangerfield’s narrative, was 
encouraged, by the success of the criminal mformation, to 
bring a civil action, and to demand large damages. Williams 
was driven to extremity. At this juncture a way of escape 
presented itself. It was indeed a way which, to a man of 
strong principles or high spirit, would have been more dreadful 
than beggary, imprisonment, or death. He might sell himself 
to that government of which he had been the enemy and the 
victim. He might offer to go on the forlorn hope mm every 
assault on those fiberties and on that religion for which he had 
professed an inordinate zeal. He might expiate his Whigpism 
by performing services from which bigoted Tories, stained with 
the blood of Russell and Sidney, shrank in horror. ‘The bar- 
guin was struck. The debt still due to the crown was remitted. 
Peterborough was induced, by royal mediation, to compromise 
his action. Sawyer was dismissed. ~Powis became attorney- 
general. Williams was made solicitor, received the honor of 
knighthood, and was soon a favorite. ‘Though in rahk he was 
only the second law officer of the crown, his abilities, learning, 
and energy were such that he completely threw his superior 
into the shade.* | 





* London Gazette, Dec. 15, 1687. See the proceedings againel 
Williams in the Collection of State Trials. “Ha hecho,” says Ran- 
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Miilliams. had -not been long in office when he. was, required,’ 
to beara chief part in the most memorable state trial recorrled. 
is the British annals. 

‘Op the twenty-seventh of April, 1688, the. king put ‘forth a. 
second Declaration of laudulgence. In this paper he recited. at, 
length the declaration of the preseding April. His past; lifey, 
he said, ought to have convinced his people that he was not-a 
man who could easily be induced to depart from any resolutign 
which -he had formed. But, as designmg men had -attempted, 
te- persuade: the world that he might be prevailed-an-to give: 
way in this matter, he thought .it necessary to proclaim that- his. 
purpose was immutably fixed, that he was resolved to employ. 
those only who were prepared to concur in his design, and that: 
he had, in pursuance of that resolution, dismissed many: persona’ 
from ‘civil. and military employments. He announced that he 
meant to hold a- parliament in November atthe latest, and he 
axborted his subjects to ehoose representatives who would assist 
him in the great work which he had undertaken.* 

| This declaration at first. preduced little sensation, It cone 
tained nothing new; and. men wondered that the king should 
think. it: worth while to publish a solemn manifesto merely for 
the purpose of telling them that he had nat changed his mind.t- 
Perhaps James was nettled by the indifference with which the 
ahnouncement of his fixed resolution was received by the. 
publie, and thought that his dignity and aytharity would suffer. 
unless he. without delay did something novel and striking. On. 
‘the fourth of May, accordingly, he made an order in council 

_ that his declaration of the preceding week should be read, an 
two: successive Sundays at the time of divine service, by the 
officiating ministers of- all the. churches. and chapels of. the 
kingdom. In London and in the suburbs, the reading. was to 
take place on the twentieth and twenty-seventh of May, ia. | 
otker parts.of England on-the third-and tenth of June, The 
bishops were. directed to- distribute copies of the declaration 
through: their respective dioceses.{ 

. When: it is considered that. the. clergy of the Established 





illo, “grande susto el ‘haber nombrade el abopado. Williams, qve 
el orador y el.mas.arrabiado de toda la casa des cqgmunes en 


ultimos terribles parlamentos del Rey difunto.” Xr. 2", 1687, 





Dec. 7 
* London Gazette, April 30, 1688; Barillon, a as es La , 
+ Citters, May 7", 1688, . 
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‘Church, with scarcely an exception, regarded the Indulgende as 

a violation of the laws of the realm, as a breach of the phghted 
faith of the king, and as a fatal blow levelled at the interest 
and dignity of theit own profession, it will ‘scareely adimat of 
‘doubt that the order in council was intended to be felt. by them 
as a cruel affront. It was-popularly believed that Petre ‘had 
avowed this intention in a coarse metaphor borrowed from the 
thetoric of the East. He would, he said, make them eat dirt, 
the vilest and most loathsonre ofall dirt. But, tyrannical and 
malignant as the mandate was, would the Anglican priesthood 
‘refuse to obey ? The king’s temper was arbitrary and severe. 
The proceeditigs of the Etclesiastical Commission were 'a8 
summary as those of a court-mattial. Whoever ventured. to 
resist might in a'week be ejected from his parsonage, deprived 
of his whole income, pronomnced incapable of holding aay 
other spiritual preferment, and left to beg ‘front door to doer. 
If, indeed, the whole body offered a united opposition to the 
royal will, it was probable that even James would scarcely ven- 
ture td punish ten thousand delinquents at once. But there was 
not time to form an extensive combination. The order :in 
council was gazetted on the seventh of May. On the twenti- 
eth the declaration was to be read in all the pulpits ef London 
and the neighborhood. By no exertion was it possible in that 
age to ascertain within a fortnight the intentions of one tenth 
part of the parochial ministers who were scattered over the 
kingdom. It was not easy to collect in so short a time the 
sense even of the whole episcopal order. It right also well 
be apprehended that, if the clergy refused to read the declara- 
tion, the Protestant Dissenters would misinterpret the refusal, 
' would despair of obtaining any toleration from the members of 
the ‘Church of England, and would throw their whole weight 
iuto the scale of the court. 

The clergy therefore hesitated; and this hesitation may well 
be excused ; for some emiment laymen, who possessed a large 
share of the public confidence, wete disposed to recommend 
sttbmissiod. They thought that a general opposition could 
‘hardly be expected, and that a partial opposition would be ruin- 
ous to individuals, and of tittle advantage to the Church and 
to the nation. Such was the dpinieh given at this time by Hel- 
ifax and Nottingham. The day drew near ; and still there was 
no concert and no formed resolution.* 





* Johnstone, May 27, 1688. 
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>, det Uais Cenjuacture the Protestant Dissenters of Londen wor 
for themsylves a title to the lasting gratitude. of their country, 
They had hitherto been reckoned by the gavernment.as pant 
of iiastrength. A few of their mogt active and, noisy preach- 
era, corrupted by the favors of the court, had got up addresses 
in faver of the king’s measures. Others, estranged by the 
nécollection of many cruel wrangs both from the Church of 
Aopgland and frona the House of Stuart, had. seen. with resentful 
pleasure the. tyrannical prince and the tyrannical hierarchy 
separated by a biter enmity, and bidding against each other 
far the help of sects lately persecuted and. despised. But this 
4geling, however natura], had been indylged long enough, The 


_ -time -bad come when it was necessary to make a choice ; and 


the [issenters, with a noble spirit, arrayed themselves side hy 
side with the members of the Church in defence of the funda; 
mental laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe distin- 
guished. themselves by their efforts to bring about this, coalition ; 
-but the generous enthusiasm which pervaded the whole Puritan 
-yody made the task easy. The zeal of the flocks outrap that 
.of the pastors. Those Presbyterjan and Independent teachers 
who showed an inglinatien to take part with the king against 
the enclesiastical establishment received distinct notice that, 
‘utless they changed their conduct, their congregations would 
neither hear them nor pay them. Alsop, who had flattered 
bimself that he should be able to bring over a great body of 
Noneonformists to the royal side, found himself on a sudden 
an object of contempt and abhorrence to those who had lately 


-revered him as their spiritual guide, sank into a deep melan- 
,choly, and hid himself from the public eye. Deputations 


waited on several of the London clergy, imploring them not fo - 
judge of the dissenting bady from the abject addresses which 

had appeared in the London Gazette, and exhorting them, 
.placed as they were in the van of this great fight, to play the 
aman for the liberties of Englaad and for the faith delivered to 
the saints. These assurances were received with joy and grat- 


tude. Yet there was still much anxiety and much difference 


-of opinion among those who had to decide whether, on Sunday 
the twentieth, they would or would not obey the king’s com- 
mand. ‘The London clergy: then universally acknowledged 
-to be the flower of their profession, held a meeting. Fiftcen 
doctors of divinity were- present. ‘Tillotson, Dean of Canter- 
-bury, the most celebrated preacher of the age, came thither 
from a sick bed. Sherlock, master of the Temple, Patrick 
23 . 
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Dean of Peterborough and rector of the important parish of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and Stillingfleet, Archdeacon of 
London and Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, attended. The gen- 
eral feeling of the assembly seemed to be that it was, on the 
whole, advisable to obey the order in council. The dispute 
began to wax warm, and might have produced fatal conse- 
quences, if it had not been brought to a close by the firmness 
and wisdom of Doctor Edward Fowler, vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, one of a small but remarkable class of drvines 
‘who united that love of civil liberty which belonged to the 


school of Calvin with the theology of the school of Arminius.* . 


Standing up, Fowler spoke thus: “I must be plain. The ques- 
tion is so simple that argument can throw no new light on tt, 
and can only beget heat. Let every man say Yes or No. 
But I cannot consent to be bound by the vote of the majority. 
_I shall be sorry to cause a breach of unity. But this declara- 
tion I cannot in conscience read.”’ ‘Tillotson, Patrick, Sherlock, 
and Stillingfleet declared that they were of the same mind. 
~The majority yielded to the authority of a minority so respec- 
table. A resolution by which all present pledged themselves 
to one another not to read the declaration was then drawn up. 
' Patrick was the first who set his hand to it; Fowler was the 
‘second, The paper was sent round the city, and was speedily 
‘subscribed by eighty-five incumbents.t 7 
Meanwhile several of the bishops were anxiously deliberating 
as to the course which they should take. On the twelfth of 
May a grave. and Jearned company was assembled round the 
table of the primate at Lambeth. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, Turner, Bishop of Ely, White, Bishop of Peterborough, 
, and Tennison, rector of St. Martin’s, parish, were among the 
uests. The Earl of Clarendon, a zealous and uncompromis- 
_ ing friend of the Church, had been invited. Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, intruded himself on the meeting, probably as a spy. 
_. While he remained, no confidential communication could take 





That very remarkable man, the late Alexander Knox, whose elo- 
. Quent conversation and elaborate lettcrs had a great influence on the 
minds of his contemporaries, learned, I suspect, much of his theo- 
logical system from Fowler’s writings. Fowler’s hook on the Design 
of Christianity was assailed by John Bunyan with a ferocity which 
» thing can justify, but which the birth and breeding of the honest 
#* iker in some degree excuse. 
- Johnstone, May 23, 1688. There is a satirical poem on this 
reting entitled the Clerical Cabal. — - 
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place ; but, after his departure, the great question of which all 
minds were full was propounded and discussed. The general 
opinion was, that the declaration ought not to be read. tters 
were forthwith written to several of the most respectable prel- 
ates of the province of Canterbury, entreating them to come 
up without delay to London, and to strengthen the hands of 
their metropolitan at this conjuncture.* As there was little 
doubt that these letters would be opened if they passed through 
the office in Lombard Street, they were sent by horsemen to 
the nearest country post towns on the different roads. The 
Bishop of Winchester, whose loyalty had been so signally 
proved at Sedgemoor, though suffering from indisposition, re- 
solved to set out in obedience to the summons, but found him- 
self unable to bear the motion of acoach. The letter addressed 
to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, detained by a postmaster; and that prelate, inferior 
to none of his brethren in courage and in zeal for the common 
cause of his order, did not reach London in time.t His name- 
sake, William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, a pious, honest, and 
learned man, but of slender judgment, and half crazed by his 
persevering endeavors to extract from Daniel and the Revela- 
tions some information about the pope and the king of France, 
hastened to the capital and arrived on the sixteenth.{ On the fol- 
lowing day came the excellent Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Lake, Bishop of Chichester, and Sir John Trelawney, Bishop 
of Bristol, a baronet of an old and honorable Cornish family. 
On the eighteenth a meeting of prelates and of other emi- 
nent divines was held at Lambeth. Tillotson, Tennison, Stil- 
lingfieet, Patrick, and Sherlock’ were present. Prayers were 
solemnly read before the consultation began. After long de- 
liberation, a petition embodying the general sense was written 
by the archbishop with his own hand. It was not drawn up 
with inuch felicity of style. Indeed, the cumbrous and inele-- 
gant structure of the sentences brought on Sancroft some 
raillery, which he bore with less patience than he showed under 
murh heavier trials. But in substance nothing could be more 
skilfully framed than this memorable document. All disloy- 
alty, all intolerance, was earnestly disclaimed. The king was 


* Clarendon’s Diary, May 22, 1688. 

¢ Extracts from Tanner MS. in Howell’s State Trials; Life of 
Prideaux; Clarendon’s Diary, May 16, 1688. 

~ Clarendon’s Diary, May 16 and 17, 1688. ; 
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assured that the Church still was, as she had ever been, faithfil 
to the throne. He was assured also that the bishops would, in 
proper place and time, as lords of parliament and members of 
the Upper House of Convocation, show that they by no means 
wanted tenderness for the conscientious scruples of Dissenters. 
But parliament had, both in the late and in the present reign, 
declared that the sovereign was not constitutionally competent 
to dispense with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. The decla- 
ration was therefore illegal; and the petitioners’could not, m 
prudence, honor, or conscience, be parties to the solemn publi 
cation of an illegal declaration in the house of God, and dur- 
ing the time of divine service. oo 

his paper was signed by the archbishop and by six of his 
suffragans, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of a , Lake of Chich- 
ester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Peterborough, and 
Trelawney of Bristol. The Bishop of London, being under 
suspension, did not sign. 

It-was ‘now late on Friday evening; and on Sunday morr-mg 
the declaration was to be read in the churches of London. It 
was necessary to put the paper into the king’s hands without 
delay. The six bishops set off for Whitehall. The arch- 
bishop, who had long been forbidden the court, did not accom: 
pony them. Lloyd, leaving his five brethren at the house of 

sord Dartmouth m the vicinity of the palace, went to Sunder- 
land, and begged that minister to read the petition, and to 
ascertain when the king would be willing to receive it. Sun- 
derland, afraid of compromising himself, refused to look at 
the paper, but went immediately to the royal closet. James 
directed that the bishops should be admitted. He had heard 
from his tool Cartwright that they were disposed to obey the 
royal mandate, but that they wished for some little modifica- 
tions in form, and that they meant to present an humble request 
to that effect. His majesty was therefore in very good humor. 
When they knelt before him, he graciously told them to rise, 
fook the paper from Lloyd, and said, “This is my lord of 
Canterbury’s hand.” ‘ Yes, sir, his own hand,” was the 
answer. James read the petition; he folded it up; and his 
countenance grew dark. “ This,” he said, “is a great sur- 
prise to me. I did not expect this from your Church, espe- 
cialfy from some:of you. This is a standard of rebellion.” 
The hishops broke out into passionate professions of loyalty ; 
but the king, as usual, repeated the same words over and over. 
“T tell you, this is a standard of rebellion.” ‘ Rebellion!” 
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ened Tre awney, falling on his knees. ‘“ For God’s sake, sir, 
go not say so hard a thing of us. No Trelawney can be a 
yebel. Remember that my family has fought: for the crown, 
Remember how | served your majesty when Monmouth was in 
the west.” ‘“ We put down the lagt rebellion,” said Lake, 
** We shall not raise another,” ‘ We rebel!” exclaimed urs 
wer; ‘we are ready to die at your majesty’s fect.’ “ Sir.” 
said Ken, in a more manly tone, “I hope that you will crant to 
us that liberty of conscience which you grant to all mankind.” 
Stil James went on. . This is rebellion. ‘This is a stan- 
dard.of rebellion. Did ever a good Churchman question the 
dispensing power before? Have not some of you preached 
for it and written for it? It is a standard of rebellion. [will 
have my declaration published.” ‘ We have two duties. to 
perform,” answered Ken, “ our duty to God, and our duty to 

our majesty. We honor you; but we fear God.” “ Have 

deserved this?” said the king, more and more angry, 
“I who have been such a friend to your Church! 1 did 
not expect this from some of you. I will be obeyed. My 
declaration shall be published, You are trumpcters of sedi- 
tion. What do you do here? Go to your dioceses, and see 
that | am obeyed. I will keep this paper. 1 will not part 
with it. Iwill remember you that have signed it.” “* God’s 
will be done,” said Ken. ‘ Gad has given me the dispensing 
power,” said the king, “and I will maintain it. 1 tell you that 
there are still seven thousand of your Church who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal.” The bishops respectfully retired,* 
That very evening the document which they had put into the 
hands of the king appeared, word for word, in print, was laid 
on the tables of all the coffee-hquses, and was cricd about the 
streets. Every where the people rose from their beds, and 
came out to stop the hawkers. It was said that the printer 
cleared a thousand pounds, in a few hours, by this penny 
broadside. This is probably. an exaggeration; but it is a, 


_ exaggeration which proves that the sale was enormous. How 


the petition got. abroad is still a mystery. Sancroft declar 

tbat he had taken every precaution against publication, ay 
chat he knew of no copy except that which be had himself 
written, and which James had taken out of. Lloyd’s hand, 
Fhe veracity of the archbishop is beyond all suspicion,. It is; 








* Sancroft’s Narrative, printed from the Tanner MS.; Citters, 
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however, by no means improbable. that: soat cases £23 
who assisted in framing the petition may hav; 32S $egce g 
short a composition accurately, and may Bas res 53 Bom e 
press. The prevailing opinion, however,? a-S2qhud..g 

about the king had been indisorect 3 oi 8285 £2 fs 

Prarcaly. less sensation was produced by a & 3 furs gas 33 
was written with great power of argues? a 34.4% S298 
printed secretly, and largely circulated on the5 8 4 § ges ag °F 
post and by the commen carriers. A copy ¥ ° og elas Sa 
clergyman in the kingdom. The writer di,  ¢ 29 oS eae g 
diaguise the danger which thase who disobeye fs BOpS ae 
date would incur; but he set forth in a lively pee n§ 





greater danger of submission. “If we read 
said he, “we fall to rise no more. We 
despised... We: fall amidst the curses of a nation whom our 
aompliance will have ruined.” Some thought that this per 
came from Holland, Others attributed it to Sherlock. But ° 
Prideaex, Dean of Norwich, who was a principal agent in dis- 
tributipg it, believed it to be the work of Halifax. 

The conduct of the prelates was rapturously extolled by the 
general voice; but some murmurs were heard. It was. said 
that, such grave men, if they thought themselves bound in 
conscience to remonstrate with the king, ought to have remon« 
strated earlier. Was it fair to him to leave him in the dark 
till within thirty-six hours. of the time fixed for the reading of - 
the declaration? Even if he. wished to revoke the order in- 
council, it was too late to do so. The inference seemed to be, 
that the petition was intended, not to move the royal mind, but 
merely to inflame the discontents of the people-t These com- 
plaints were utterly groundless. The king had laid on the 
bishops a command new, surprising, and embarrassing. It: 
was their duty to communicate with each other, and to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, the sense of the profession of which 
they were the heads before they took any step. They wene 
dispersed over the whole kingdom. Some of them were 
distant from others a full week’s journey. James allowed. 
them only a fortnight to inform themselves, to meet, to delib- 
erate, and to decide ; and he surely had no right to think him- 
self aggrieved because that fortnight was drawing to a close 
before he learned their decision. Nor is it true that they did 


r 
h 
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* Burnet, i. 741; Revolution Politics; Higgins’s Short View. 
+ Clarke’s Life of James the Second ii. 165. 
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nat leave him time to revoke his order if he had been wied 
enough to do so. He might have called together his council 
ea Saturday morning, and before night * might have beer 
known throughout Londons and the suburbs that he had yielded 
fO the entreaties of the fathers-of the Church. ‘The Saturday; 
however, passed ever without any sign of relenting on ihe part 
vf.the government; and the Sunday arrived, a day. long 


‘In the city and liberties of. London were ‘about a hutidred 
parish churches. - In only four of these was the order im cotn- 
cil. obeyed. At Saint Gregory’s the declaration was read by’ 
a divine of the name of Martin. <As soon as he uttered the 
first words, the whole congregation rose-and withdrew. ‘At St. 
Matthew’s, in Friday Street, a wretch: named Timothy Hatt, 
who had disgraced kis gown by acting as broker for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth im. the sale of pardons, and whe now 
had hopes of obtaining the vacant bishopric:of Oxford, was m 
like manner left alone in his church. At Serjeant’s inn, in 
Chancery Lane, the élerk pretended that he -had forgotten to’ 
bring a copy; and the chief justice of the King’s Bench, who 
had- attended in order to see: that the royal mandate wos 
obeyed, was forced to content himself with this excuse. - Sam-/ 
uel Wesley, the father of John and Charles Wesley, a curate 
in London, took for his text that day.the noble answer of the’ 
three Jews to the Chaldean tyrant. ‘Be it known: unto thee, 
Q King, that we will ‘not serve thy gods, not worship the’ 
golden image which thou hast set'ap.” Even in thé chapel of 
Saint James’s Palace the officiating minister: had the coutage' 
to disobey the order. ‘The Westminster boys long remembered! 
what took place that day in the Abbey. Sprat, Bishop of! 
Rochester, officiated there as dean. As soon as he began to 
read the declaration, murmurs, and the noise of people crowd: 
ing out of the choir, drowned his voice. He trembled so vio-' | 
leatly that men saw the paper shuke in his hand. ‘Long before’ 
he-had finished, the place was deserted by all but those whose 
situation made it necessary for them to remain.* 

- Never had the Church been so dear to the nation as‘on the’ 
afternoon of that day. The spirit of dissent seemed: to be 
extinct. Baxter from his pulpit pronounced a eulogium or 
the bishops and parochial ode ergy. The Dutch minister, a a few 





* Citters, Mu 2 1688; Burnet, i. 740; and Eord Dartmouth’s 


note; Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
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hours later, wrote to inform the States General that the Angli- 
can priesthood had risen in the estimation of the public to an 
incredible degree. The universal cry of the Nonconformists, he 
said, was, that they would rather continue to be under the pena 
statutes than separate their cause from that of the prelates.* 

Another week of anxiety and agitation passed away. Sun- 
day came again. Again the churches of the capital were 
thronged by hundreds.of thousands ; the declaration was read 
nowhere except at the very few places where it had been read 
the week before. The minister who had officiated at the chapel 
in Saint James’s Palace had been turned out of his situation, 
and a more obsequious divinc appeared with the paper in his 
' hand; but his agitation was so great that he could not articu 
late. In truth the feeling of the whole nation had now become 
such as none but the very best and noblest, or the very worst 
and basest, of mankind could without much discomposure 
encounter.t 

Even the king stood aghast for a moment at the violence of 
the tempest which he had raised. What step was he next to 
take? Ele must either advance or recede; and it was im- 
possible to advance without peril, or to recede without humilia- 
tion. At one moment he determined to put forth a second 
order enjoiming the clergy in high and angry terms to publish 
his declaration, and menacing every one who should be refrac- 
tory with instant suspension. ‘This order was drawn up and 
- sent to the press, then recalled, then a second time sent to the 
press, then recalled a second time.t A different plan was sug- 
yested by some of those who were for rigorous measures. The 
prelates who had signed the petition might be cited before the 
4cclesiastical Commission and deprived of their sees. But to 
this course strong objections were urged in council. It had 
been announced that the Houses would be convoked before the 
end of the year. The Lords would assuredly treat the sentence 
of deprivation as a nullity, would insist that Sancroft-and his 
fellow-petitioners should be summoned to parliament, and would 
refuse to acknowledge a new Archbishop of Canterbury or a 
new Bishop of Bath and Wells. Thus the session, which at 
best was likely to be sufficiently stormy, would commence with 
a deadly quarrel between the crown and the peers. If there- 
fore it were thought neccssary to punish the bishops, the pun- 
ishment ought to be inflicied according to the known course of 
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English law. Sunderland had from the beginning objected, as 
far as he durst, to the order in council. He now suggested a 
course which, though not free from inconveniences, was the 
most prudent and the most digrfied that a series of errors had. 
left cpen to the government. The king might with grace and. 
majesty announce to the world that he was deeply hurt by the 
undutiful conduct of the Church of England ; but that-he could 
not forget all the services rendered by that Church, in trying 
times, to his father, to his brother, and to himself; that, as a 
friend to the liberty of conscience, he was unwilling to deal 
severely by men whom conscience, ill-formed indeed, and: 
unreasonably scrupulous, might have prevented from obeying 
his commands; and that he would therefore leave the offenders 
to that punishment which their own reflections would inflict 
whenever they should calmly compare their recent acts with 
the loyal doctrines of which they had so loudly boasted. . Not 
only Powis and Bellasyse, who had always been for moderate 
counsels, but Dover and Arundell, leaned towards this propo- 
sition. Jeffreys, on the other hand, maintained that the gov- 
ernment would be disgraced if such transgressors as the seven: 
bishops were suffered to escape with a mere reprimand.. He 
did not, however, wish them to be cited before the Ecclesi-: » 
astical Commission, in which he sate as chief or rather as-solo 
judge. For the load of public hatred under which he already' 
tay was too much even for his shameless forehead and obdurate 
heart; and he shrank from the responsibility which he would 
have incurred by pronouncing an illegal sentence on the rulers. 
of the Church and the favorites of the nation. He therefore. 
recommended a criminal information. It was accordingly 
resolved that the archbishop and the six other petitioners should 
be brought before the Court of King’s Bench on a charge of 
seditious libel. ‘That they would be convicted it was scarcely 
possible to doubt. The judges and their officers were tools of 
the court. Since the old charter of the city of London had 
been forfeited, scarcely one prisoner whom the government 
was bent on bringing to’punishment had been absolved by w 
jury. The refractory prelates would probably be condemned 
to ruinous fines and to long imprisonment, and would be glad 
to ransom themselves by serving, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, the designs of the sovereign.* 7 


; . ry . Ma . May 30 
* Barillon, i — - — = 1688; Cittera, July yy; Adda, ios 
June 7; Clarke’s Life of James the Second, ii. 158. 
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‘On the twenty-seventh of May it was notif@ed to: the bishops - 
that on the eighth of June they must appear before the king i 
council. Why ‘so long an interval was allawed we are not - 
informed. Perhaps James hoped that some of the offenders, | 
tesrified- by his displeasure, might submit before the day fixed - 
foe the reading of the declaration in their dioceses, and might, 
in:order to make their peace with him, persuade their clergy. . 
to ubey his order, If such was his hope it waa signally dis... 
appointed. Sunday the third of June. came; and all parts of . 
Ragiand fetlowed the example of the capital. Already the . 
Bishops of Norwich, Gloucester, Salisbury, Winchestez, and, 
Exeter, bad signed copies of the petition in token of their 
approbation. The Bishopof Worcester had refused to distribute - 
the declaration among his clergy. The Bishop of Hereford. 
had: distributed it; but it was generally understood that he. 
wes overwhelmed by. remorse and shame for having done so, 
Not one parish priest in fifty complied with the order.in council... 
In the great diocese of Chester, including the county of Lan- 
caster, only three clergymen could be prevailed on by Cart-, 
wright to: obey the king. In the diocese of Norwich are many «. 
handreds of parishes. In only four of these was the declaration | 
read:' The courtly Bishop of Rochester could not overcome 
the scruples of the minister of the ordinary of Chatham, who. 
depended on the government for bread. There is:still extant a- 
pathetic letter which this honest priest sent to the secretary of 
the admiralty. “1 cannot,” he: wrote, “reasonably expect: 
your honor’s protection. God’s will be done. 1 must chaose. 


ad 


suffering rather than sin.” * : 1 
On the evening of the eighth of June the seven prelates, 
furnished by the ablest lawyers in En with full advice 


repaired to the palace, and were called into the council chan». 
ber. Their. petition was lymg on the table. The chancellcr 
tool: the paper up, showed it to the archbishop, and said, “ Is 
this the paper. which your grace wrote, and which tho six 
bishops present delivered to his majesty?” Sancroft looked 
at the’ paper, turned to the king, and spoke thus: “ Sir, I stand 
here a culprit. 1 never was so before. Once | little thought 
that 1 ever should be so. Least of all could I think that f 
should be charged with any offence against my king; but since - 
I am so unhappy as to be in this situation, your majesty will not 





* Burnet, i, 740; Life of Pridcaux; Citters, June 33, 4, 1688- 
Tanner. MS.; Life and Correspondeace of Pepys. " 
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be offewded if I avait inyseif of my lawful: right to decline say- 
ing any thing which may-criminate me.” ‘ This is mere chir:- 
canery,” said the king.- “I hope that your graee will/ not do se--. 
ila thingasto deny your own hand.” “ Sir,” said-Libyd, whese:: 
studies had been: much among the -casuisis, “all divines:agnee 
that -a: person situated as we are may refuse to.answersuch a . 
question.” The king, as slow of understanding .as quick of :: 
temper, could not comprehend what the prelates meant. He. 
persisted, and was evidently becoming very angry. .“* Sir,” - 
said tbe archbishop, “+1: am not bound to accuse myself. | 
Nevertheless, if ‘your majesty positively commands me to. anei 
swer;, I will do so ‘in the confidence that a just and generous! 
prince will not suffer what I say in obedience ta his orders to; 
be brought in evidence against me.” “ You must nat capituy:; 
lato with your sovereign,” said the chancellar., :“‘ Na,” said the « 
king ; “1 will not give any suck command. If you choose to: 
deny your own hands, | have nothing more to say to you.” . / 
The bishops were repentedly sent out into the. ante-chamber, : 
and repeatedly called back into the souncil-room. At-leagth: . 
James positively commaaded them to answer the question..: 
He did not expressly engage that their confession.should not bei 
used. against them. But ‘they, not uanaturally, supposed thaz,~. 
after what had passed, such an engagement was implied in-hiai: 
command. Sancroft acknowledged his handwriting; and: his: 
brethren follewed his. example. They were thea toterrogated.: 
about the meaniag of some words in the petition, and about-the:: | 
letter which had been circulated with 90 much effect all over the: 
kingdom ; but their language was so guarded that nothipg was:- 
gained by the examination.. The chancellor then told them. 
that-a criminal information for libel would be exhibited :agninst’ 
them in the Court of King’s Bench, and called upon them to” 
enter into. recognizanées. They refused: They were ipeers.: 
of ithe. realm, they said. They were advised by the best. 
lawyers in Westminster Hall that no peer could be.required éai: 
enter into a recognizance in a.case of libel ; and they-shauld not-! 
think themselves justified in relinquishing the privilege.of their. . 
osder. The king-was so absurd as to think himself personally. 
affronted because they thought ft, on a legal question, te be: 
guided by legal advice. ‘“ You believe every body,” he said,i. 
“yather than me.” He was indecd mortified and:,alarmed. : 
For he had gone so far that, if they persisted, he had no choice - 
left but. to send them to prison; and, though he by: no 


means foresaw all the censequeaces of such. a stap, he foresaw ¢ 
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probably enough to disturb him. They were resolute. A war 
rant was therefore made out directing the lieutenant of the 
‘Tower. ta keep them in safe custody, and a barge was manned. 
to convey them down the river.* _ - 4 
It was known all: over London that the bishops were before 
the council. The public anxiety was intense. A great multi- 
tude filled the courts of Whitehall and all the neighboring 
streets. Many people were in the habit of refreshing them- 
selves at the close of a summer day with the cool air of the 
Thames. But on this evening the whole river was alive with 
wherries. When the seven came forth under a guard, the 
emotions :of the people broke through all restraint. ‘Thousands 
fell on their knees and prayed aloud for the men who had, 
with the Christian courage of Ridley and Latimer, confronted a 
~ tyrant inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary. Many dashed into 
the stream, and, up to their waists in ooze and water, cried to. 
the -holy fathers to bless them. All down the river, from 
Whitehall to London Bridge, the royal barge passed between 
lines of boats, from which arose a shout of “God bless your: 
lordships.” The king, in great alarm, gave orders that the 
garrison of the Tower should be doubled, that the guards 
should be held ready. for action, and that two companies should 
be detached from every regiment in the kingdom, and sent up 
instantly to London. But the foree on which he relied as the 
means of coercing the people shared all the feelings of the peo. 
ple. The very sentinels who were under arms at.the Traitors’ 
Gate reverently asked for a blessing from the martyrs whom 
they were to guard. Sir Edward Hales was lieutenant of the. 
-fower. He was little inclined to treat his’ prisoners with, 
kindness. For he was an apostate from that Church for which. 
' they suffered; and he held several lucrative posts by virtue of 
that dispensing power against which they had protested. He 
learned with indignation that his soldiers were drinking the 
health of the bishops. He ordered his officers to see that it 
was done no more. But the officers came back with a report 
_ that the thing could not be prevented, and that no other health 
was drunk in the garrison. Nor was it only by carousing that 
the troops showed their reverence for the fathors of the Church. 
There was such a show of devotion throughout the Towcr that 
pious divines thanked God for bringing good out of evil, and 
for making the persecution of his faithful servants the means 


* Saneroft’s Narrative, printed from the Tanner MS. 
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of saving many souls. All day the coaches and liveries of the 
first nobles of England were seen round the prison gates. 
Thousands of humbler spectators constantly covered Tower 
Hill. But among the marks of. public respect and sympathy 
which the prelates received there was one which more than all 


>the rest enraged and alarmed the king. He learned that a 


deputation of ten Nonconformist ministers had visited the 
Tower. He sent for four of these persons, and himself up- 
braided them. ‘They courageously answered that they thought 
it their any to forget past quarrels, and to stand by the men 
who stood by the Protestant religion.t 

Scarcely had the gates of the Tower bcen closed on the 
prisoners when an event took place which increased the public 
excitement. Ht had been announced that the queen did not 
expect to be delivered’ till July. But on the day after the 
bishops had appeared before the council, it was observed that 
the king seemed to be anxious about her state. In the evening, 
however, she sate playing cards at Whitehall till near midnight. 
‘Phen she was carried in a sedan to Saint James’s -Palace, 
where apartments had been very hastily fitted up for her 
reception. Soon messengers were running about in all direc- 
dons to summon physicians and priests, lords of the council, 
and ladies of the bedchamber. In a few hours many public 
functionaries and women of rank were assembled in the 
queen’s room. There, on the morning of Sunday the tenth of 
June, a day long kept sacred by the too faithful adherents of a 


_bad cause, was born the most unfortunate of princes, destined 


to seventy-seven years of exile and wandering, of vain projects, 
of honors more galling than insults, and of hopes such as make 
the heart sick. 

The calamities of the poor child had begun before his birth. 
The nation over which, according to the ordinary course of 
succession, he would have reigned, was fully persuaded that 
his mother was not really pregnant. By whatever evidence 
the fact of his birth had been proved, a considerable number 
of people would probably have persisted in maintaining that 
the Jesuits had practised some skilful sleight of hand ; and the 
evidence, partly from accident, partly from gross mismanage- _ 





* Bureet, i. 741; Citters, June +45, +4, 1688 ; Luttrell’s Diary, 
June 8; Evelyn’s Diary; Letter of Dr. Nalson to his wife, dated 
June 14, and printed from the Tanner MS.; Reresby’s Memoirs. 

t Reresby’s Memoirs. 
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ment, was open to some objections. Many persons of both 
sexes were in the royal bedehamber when the child first saw 
the light ; but none of them enjoyed any large measure of public 
confidence. Of the privy councillors present half were Roman 
Catholics ; and those who called themseives Protestants were 
generally regarded as traitors to their country and their God. 
Many of the women in attendance were French, Italian, and 


Portuguese. Of the English ladies some were Papists, and - 


some were the wives of Papists. Some persons .who were 
peculiarly entitled to be present, and whose testimony would 
have satisfied all minds accessible to reason, were absent ; and 
for their absence the king was held responsible. The Princess 
Anne was, of all the inhabitants of the island, the most deeply 
interested in the event. Her sex and her experience qualified 
her to act as the guardian of her sister’s birthright and her 
own. She had conceived strong suspicions which were daily 
~ confirmed by circumstances trifling or imaginary. She fancied 
that the queen carefully shunned her scrutiny, and ascribed to 
guilt a reserve which was perhaps the effect of delicacy.* In 
this temper Anne had determined to be present and vigilant 
when the critical day should arrive. But she had not thought 
it necessary to be at her post a month before that day, and 
had, in compliance, it was said, with her father’s advice, gone 
to drink the Bath waters. Sancroft, whose great place made it 
his duty to attend, and on whose probity the nation placed 
entire reliance, had a few hours before been sent to the ‘Tower 
by James. The Hydes were the proper protectors of the 
rights of the two princesses. The Dutch ambassador might be 
regarded as the representative of William, who, as first prince 
of the blood and consort of the king’s eldest daughter, had a 
deep interest in what was passing. James never thought of 
summoning any member, male or female, of the family of 
Hyde; nor was the Dutch ambassador invited to be present. 
Posterity has fully acquitted the king of the fraud which his 
people imputed to him. But it is impossible to acquit him of 
folly and perverseness such as explain and excuse the error of 
his contemporaries. He was perfectly aware of the suspicions 
which were abroad.t He ought to have known that those 
suspicions would not be dispelled by the evidence of members 





* Correspondence between Anne and Mary, in Dalrymple ; Claren 
don’s Diary, Oct. 31, 1688. , 
t This is clear from Clarendon’s Diary, October 31, 1688. 
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of the Church of Rome, or of persons who, though they might 


- call themsulves members of the Church of England, had shown 


themselves ready to sacrifice the interests of the Church of 
England in order to obtain his favor. That he was taken by 
surprise is true. But he had twelve hours to make his arrange- 
ments. He found no difficulty in crowding St. James’s Palace 
with bigots and sycophants on whose word the nation placed 
no reliance. It would have been quite as easy to procure the 
attendance of some eminent persons whose attachment to the 
princesses and to the established religion was unquestionable. 
At a later period, when he had paid dearly for his foolhardy 
contempt of public opinion, it was the fashion at St. Germains 
to excuse him by throwing the blame on others. Some Jacob- 
ites charged Anne with having purposely kept out of the way. 
Nay, they were not ashamed to say that Sancroft had artfully 
provoked the king to send him to the Tower, in order that the 
evidence which was to confound the calumnies of the malcon- 
tents might be defective.* The absurdity of these imputations 
is palpable. Could Anne or Sancroft possibly have foreseen 
that the queen’s calculations would turn out to be erroneous by 
a whole month? Had those calculations been correct, Anne 
would have been back from Bath, and Sancroft would have 
been out of the Tower, in ample time for the birth. At all 
events the maternal uncles of the king’s daughters were neither 
at a distance nor in a prison. The same messenger who sum- 
moned the whole bevy of renegades, Dover, Peterborough, 
Murray, Sunderland, and Mulgrave, could just as easily have 
summoned Clarendon. If they were privy councillors, so was 
he. His house was in Jermyn Street, not two hundred yards 
from the chamber of the queen. Yet he was left to learn at 
St. James’s Church, from the agitation and whispers of the 
congregation, that his niece had ceased to be heiress presump- 
tive of the crown.t Was it a disqualification that he was the 
near kinsman of the princesses of Orange and Denmark? Or 
was it a disqualification that he was unalterably attached to the 


' Church of England ? 


The cry of the whole nation was, that an imposture had been 
practised., Papists had, during some months, been predicting, 
from the pulpit and through the press, in prose and verse, in 
English and Latin, that a Prince of Wales would be given to 


* Clarke’s Life of James the Second, ii. 159, 160. 
t Clarendon’s Diary, June 10, 1688. . 
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the: praysts-of the Chuteh y and they had: now ‘a 

their own prophecy. Every witness ‘who could not be cov 
vupted or deceived had been studiously excluded. - Anne: head 
deer tricked. into visiting Bath. ‘Phe primate had, on’the very 
day precoding that which had been fixed: for the villany, bear 
bént to prison im defiance of thie rules of law and of the privé 
lezes of peerage. Not a single man or woman who had the 
smallest terest in detecting the fraud had been suffered te be 
present. ‘The queen had been removed suddenly and at the 
dead of night to St. James’s Palace, because that palace, less 
Corrmédious for honest purposes than Whitehall, had some 
rooms and ges well suited for the purpose of the Jesuits: 
There, amidst 2 circle of zealots who thought nothing a crime 
that tonded to promote the interests of their Charch,.and: of 
edurtiers who thought nothing a crime that tended to enrich 
and agprandize themselves, a new-born child had been intro. 
duced into the royal bed, and then handed round ia triumph 
as huir ‘of the three kingdoms. Heated by such suspicions, 
suspicions unjust, it is trae, but net altogether unnatural, the 
people thronged more eagerly than ever to pay their homage 
to the samtly victims of the tyrant who, having long foulty 
injured his people, had. now filled up the measure of his iniqui- 
ties by more foully injuring his children.* Hts 
The Prince of Orange, not himself suspecting foul pley, 
and not aware of the state of public - feeling in England; 
ordered prayers to be said under his own. roof for his little 
brother-in-law; and sent Zulestein to London with a formal 
message of congratulation. Zulestein, to his amazement, 
found all the people whom he met open-mouthed about the 
infamous fraud just committed by the Jesuits, and saw every 
hour some fresh pasquinade on the pregnancy and the delivery. 
ble seon wrote tothe Hague that not one person in ten believed 
the chitd to have been born of the queen 

’ The demeanor of the seven prelates meanwhile strengthened 
the interest which their sitaation excited. On the evening of 


‘ 





- Johnstene gives, in avery few words, an excellent summary of . 


$he-casa againat the king. “The generality of people conclude all is 
@ trick ; because they say the reckoning is changed, the princess sent 
away, none of the Clarendon family nor the Dutch ambassador sent 
for, the suddenness of the thing, the sermons, the confidence of the 
priests, the harry.” - June 15, 1688. 

t Ronquillo, 75. Ronquillo adds, that what Zulestein said of 
the state of public opinion was strictly truc. . 
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the Black Friday, as. a wea dalled, bn which they were com> 
mitted, they reached their prison just at the heur of divine 
service. They instantly hastened to the chapel. It chanced 
_ that. ia.-the second lesson were these words: “In ell thiags 
approving ourselves as the ministers af God, in much patience, 
ip aflictions, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisenmentis.” AU 
sealous: Churchmen were delighted by this coincidence, and 
remembered how much comfort a similar coincidence had 
given, Dem rae forty years before, to Charles the First at the time 
hie deat 

On the even of the, next day, Saturday, the ninth, a letter 
came from Sunderland, enjoining the chaplain of the Tower 
ta read the deglaration during divine service on the following 
morning. As the time fixed by the order in council for the 
teading in London had long expired, this proceeding. of the 
government could be cansidered only as a personal insult of 
the meanest and most childish kind to the venerable prisoners, 
The chaplain refused to comply: he was dismissed from his 
situation; and the chapel was shut up.* - 

The bishops edified all whe approached them hy the firme 
ness and cheerfulness with which they endured confinement, 
hy the modesty and meekness with which they received the 
applauses and blessings of the whole nation, and by the loyal 
attachment which they professed for the tyrant whe sought 
their destruction. They zemained only a week in custady. 
On Friday, the fifteenth of June, the first day of term, they 
were brought before the King’s Bench. An immense throng 
awaited their coming, From.the landing-place te the Court 
of Requests they paseed through a lane of spectators who 
blessed and applauded them. “ Friends,” said the prisonen 
as they passed, “honor the king; and remember us in your 
prayers.” These humble and pious expressions moved th¢ 
hearers, even to tears. When at length the pronession hed 
made its way, through the crowd into the presence of the 
judges, the attorney-general exhibited the information which 
he had been commanded to prepare, and moved that the. de- 
fendants might be ordered to plead. The counsel on the other 
side objected that the bishops bad been unlawfully committed; 
. and were therefore not regularly before the court. The ques- 
tion whether a peer could be required to enter into recog- 
nizances on a charge of libel was argued at great length, 


° > Citters, June 34, 1696.; Luttrell’s Disry, dune 18 6°: 
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decided by a majority of the judges in favor of the crow?. 
The prisoners then pleaded Not Guilty. That day fortniglrt, 
the twenty-ninth of June, was fixed for their trial. In the 
mean time they were allowed to be at large on their own 
recognizances. ‘The crown lawyers acted prudently in not 
requiring sureties; for Halifax had ‘arranged that twenty-one 
temporal peers of the highest consideration should be ready to 
put in bail, three for each defendant ; and such a manifestation 
of the feeling of the nobility would have been no slight blow 
tothe government. It was also known that one of the most 
opulent Dissenters of the city had begged that he might have 
the honor of giving security for Ken. 

The bishops were now permitted to depart to their own 
homes. ‘The common ‘people, who did not.understand the 
nature of the legal proceedings which had taken place in the 
King’s Bench, and who saw that their favorites had been 
brought to Westminster Hall in custody and were suffered to 
go away in freedom, imagined that the good cause was pros- 
pering. Loud acclamations were raised. The steeples of the 
churches sent forth joyous peals. Sprat was amazed to hear 
the bells of’ his own abbey ringing merrily. He promptly 
silenced them; but his interference caused much angry mut- 
tering. The bishops found it difficult to escape from the im- 
nortunate crowd of. their wellwishers. Lloyd was detained in 
Palace Yard by admirers who struggled to touch his hands and 
to kiss the skirt of his robe, till Clarendon, with some difficulty, 
rescued him and conveyed him home by a by-path. Cart- 
wright, it is said, was so unwise as to mingle with the crowd. 
Some person who saw his episcopal habit asked and received 
his blessing. A bystander cried out, “Do you know who 
blessed you?” “Surely,” said he who had just been honored 
by the benediction, “it was one of the seven.” ‘ No,” said 
the other; ‘“‘it 1s the Popish Bishop of Chester.” : “ Popish 
dog!” cried the enraged Protestant; “take your blessing back 
again.” | 

euch was the concourse, and such the agitation, that the 
Dutch ambassador was surprised to see the day close without 
an insurrection. The king had been by no means at ease. 
In order that he might be ready to suppress any disturbance, 
he had passed the morning in reviewing several battalions of 
infantry in Hyde Park. It is, however, by no means certain 
that his troops would have stood by hit if he had needed their 
services. When Sancroft reached Lambeth, in the afternoon, 
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be found the grenadier guards, who were quartered in that 
suburb, assembled before the gate of his palace. They formed 
in two lines on his right and left, and asked his benediction as 
he went through them. He with difficulty prevented them 
from lighting a bonfire in honor of his return to his dwelling. 
There were, however, many bonfires that evening in the city. 
Two Roman Catholics, who were so indiscreet as to beat some 
boys for joining in these rejoicings, were seized by the mob, 
stripped naked, and ignominiously branded.* os 
Sir Edward Hales now came. to demand fees from those who 
had lately been his prisoners. They refused to pay any thing 
for a detention which they regarded as illegal to an officer 
whose commission was, on their principles, a nullity. The 
lieutenant hinted very intelligibly that, if they came into his 
again, they should be put into heavy irons and should 
lie on bare stones. ‘We are under our king’s displeasure,” 
was the answer, ‘“‘and most deeply do we feel it; but a fellow- 
subject who threatens us does but lose his breath.” It is easy 
to imagine with what indignation the people, excited as they 
were, must have learned that a renegade from: the Protestant 
faith, who held a command in defiance of the fundamental 
laws of England, had dared to menace divines of venerable 
age and dignity with all the barbarities of Lollard’s Tower.t 
Before the day of trial the agitation liad spread to the farthest 
corners of the island. From Scotland the bishops received 
letters assuring them of the sympathy of the Presbyterians of 
that country, so long and so bitterly hostile to prelacy.{ The: 
people of Cornwall, a fierce, bold, and athletic race, among 
whom there was a stronger provincial feeling than in any other 
part of-the realm, were greatly moved by the danger of Tre- 
wney, whom they honored less as a ruler of the Church than 
as the head of an honorable house, and the heir through twenty 


descents of ancestors who had been of great note before. the 


Normans had set foot on English ground. Ail over the county 
was sung a song of which the burden is still remembered. 


“ And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die? - 
Then thirty thousand Cornish hoys will know the reason why.” 





* For the events of this day see the State Trials; Clarendon’s 
Diary ; Luttrell’s Diary; Citters, June 4%; Johnstone, June 138; 
Revolution Politics. 

+ Johnstone, June 18, 1688; Evelyn’s Diary, June 19. 
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CLC APIRS pSadaiiWy ‘in Wen y ptitts of the country Ioully:enpreiedd 
“A ‘stvatige’ hope which' had: never ceased. to Jive in their heartl, 
het tant duke; their beloved Montnouth; would 
‘dppeny, ‘wéuld ‘tead thein to vietory, and would tread down the 
king aiid thé Jesuits under his feet * «~~ Tee tey mil 
‘!OPhe ministers were appalled. Even Jeffreys would 
ditve fetraced his steps. -He charged-Clarendon: wittr f¥ 
YWnessages'to the Bishops, and ‘threw dn others the blame df the 
isrosdeution which-he had himself reeommended. . Sanderlund 
‘eguif vettured ‘ta recommend concession. ‘The late auspioioas 
*bitth,’ he “said, ‘had-farnished ‘the king with ea excellent oppop- 
tunity of withdrawing from a position full of danger and intow 
‘vehience Without incutring the reproach of timidity or of caprice. 
“On ‘such happy oecasions ‘it had been usual for ‘sovereigns te 
ttiake the hearts of subjects glad by acts -of clemency 3 and 
‘Abthing could be more advantageous to the Prince of Wales 
‘thes that ‘He ‘should, while'still.m hie eradie, be the peacemuker 
between his‘ father arid the agitated nation. ‘ But the king?’s 
‘tesofution was fixed. “I will-go on,” he said. ‘ ‘1 have been 
-orily ‘too/induigent. Indulgence ruined my father.” t- The 
artful nfinistér found that-his advice had been formerly taken 
ony besaase it' had’ ‘been: shaped to suit the royal temper, and 
that, from the tioment at which he began to counsel well, he 
‘began to counsel:in vain. He had shown some signs of dleck- 
 ‘inéss-in' the pro¢eeding against -Magdelene Oollege. He: ‘had 
recently attempted to convince the king that Tyrconnel’s sohene 
‘of: confiscating the property of the English colonists m trelani 
‘was full of danger, had; with the help of Powis and: Bel- 
‘fasyse, ‘so far succeeded ‘that the: execution of the design had 
been for anothér -year. But this trnidity and.scru- 
‘yulosity had excited disgust end suspicion in the royal mind.{ 
day’ of retribution ‘had arrived. ®Sundertand was in the 
seme situation in which -his rival Rochester had’ boen seme 
“tniorths before. Bach of the two statesmen in turn experienced] 
“the misery of clutching, with an agonizing greap, power which 
was perceptibly slipping away. Each in turn saw his sug- 
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J Bestions scomnfatly rejected. endured the pain of readin 
“displeasure and distrust in the countenance and demeanor 
“'"e Johnstone, June 18, 1688.  —»«- ¢ Adda, =", 1688. 


July 8° 
« } Sunderland’s own narrative is, of course, not to be implicit! 
trusted. But he vouched Godolphin as a witness of what took 
respecting the Irish Act.of Setthement. whe 
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‘eeix master; yet both-were. by their country held responsible 
for. those crimes and errors from which they had vainly en- 
deavored to dissuade him. While he suspected them of trying 
ta-win popularity at the expense of his authority and dignity, 
the public voice loudly accused them of trying to win his favor 
ai the expense of their ewn honor and of the general, weal. 
Yet, in spite of mortifications and humiliations, they both clung 
to office with the gripe of drowning men, . Both attempted to 
propitiate the king by affecting a willingness to be reconciled 
to his Church. But there was a point at which Rochester was 
determined to stop. He went to the verge of apostasy; but 
thize he recoiled: and the world, in consideration of the firm- 
ness with which he refused to take the final step, granted him 
@ liberal amnesty for all former compliances. Sunderland, less 
scrupulous aad less sensible of shame, resolved to atone for his 
late moderation, and to recover the royal confidence by an act 
which, to a mind impressed with the importance of religious 
truth, must have appeared to be one of the most flagitious of 
enmes, and which even men of the world regard as the Jast 
excess of haseness., About a week before the day fixed for the 
at trial, it was publicly announced that he was a Papist. 
he king talked with delight of this triumph of divine grace. 
Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances as well as they 
could, while the renegade protested that he had been, long 
convinced of the impossibility of finding salvation out of the 
communion of Rome, and that his conscience would not let 
him nest till he had renounced the heresies in which he had 
been brought up. The news spread fasi. At all the coffee- 
houses it was told how the prime minister of England, his feet 
bare, and a taper in his hand, had repaired to the royal chapel 
and knocked humbly for admittance ; how a priestly yoice from 
within had demanded who was there ; how Sunderland had made 
answer that a poor sinner who had long wandered from the truce 
Church implored her to receive and to absolve him; how the 
doors were opened ; and. how the neophyte partook of the haly 
mysteries.* or —- 
This scandalous apostasy could not but heighten the interest — 
with which the nation looked forward to the day when the fate 
of the seven brave confessurs of the English Church was to 
be decided. To pack a jury was now the yreat object of the 
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king. - The croivn lawyers ‘were brderdd to make strict mmquisy 
as fo the sentiments of the péisons'who wert registered im the 
freeholders’ book. Sir Samuel Astry, Clerk of the Crown; 
Whos duty .it was, in cases of ‘this description, to select: thé 
names, was summoned fo the palace, and had an interview 
with James in the presence of the chancellor.* Sih Sarnuel 
éeenis to have done his best. For, among the forty-€ight- per 
sons whom he nominated, were said to be several servants of 
the. king, and several Roman Catholics.t But as the counsel 
for the bishops hdd a right to strike off. twelve; these persons 
werd removed, The crown lawyers also struck off’ twelve: 
The ‘list was thus reduced to twenty-four. The first twelve 
who answered 'to their names were to try ‘the isstie.. | 
-» Oh the twenty-ninth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and New 
Palace Yard, and all the neighboring streets to a great distance, 
were thronged with peoplé. Suchan auditdry had never before 
end has fiever since been assembled in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Thirty-five peers of the realm wee counted in ‘the crowd.f: | 
” All-the four judges of the court were on the bench. ‘ Wright 
who presided, had been raised to his high place over the heads 
Uf ynany abler and more learned méh solely on account of his 
uhscrupulous servility.’ “Allybone was a -Papist, and owed his 


- situation to that dispensing power, the legality of which was _ 
fiow in question. Holloway had hitherto beon a servicdable 


tool of the povernmeént. ‘Even Powell, whose character for 
honesty stood high, had borne a part in. some proceedings 
wich it is impossible to defend. He had, in the great case 
of Sir Edward Hales, with some hesitation, it is true, and after 
some delay, concurred with the majority of the bench, and hed 
this brought-on his character a‘stain which his honorable cotr- 
duct on this day completely effaced. . 
‘~The counsel were by no means fairly matched. The gov- 
ernment had required from its law officers servites“sd odious 
and disgraceful that all the ablest- jurists and advocates’ of the 
‘Tory party had, one after another, refused: to comply, and had 
been dismissed from their employments. Sir Thoraas Powis; the 
attornéy-general, was scarcely .f the third rank in his profes- 
‘gion. - Sir Wiliam Wiliams, the solicitor-general, had quick 
paris and dauntless courage; but he wanted discretion; he 
doved wrangling; he had no command over his temper ; und 
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kerwas hated abd-depised by -all:-pelities! ‘parties, . The mest 
ednspiduous-assistunis ef he-.attorney and solicitor were Sexy 
jomnt:Trinder,a Rothan Cathohe,and Sir-Bartholomew. Shower, 
order of: London, who had ‘some. legal learning, but whore 
falseme apologies and-endless repetitions were the. jest.of West, 
minster Hall. * The government. had wished to secure the ¢er, 
ices of Maynards: but he had plainly declared tbat he equld 
dot-in canecience.be concerned in.such a praceeding,* | j. 2,;..2 
-Qn the other side -wee arrayed . almost. all : the -eminent 
forensic talents .ef-the age. Sawyer and’ Fineh, who,.at tha 
tive of the atcession of James,had been attérney. and. solicitary 
lj-and wiio, during: the persecution of the Whigs, in.the 

te reign had served: the erown-with but tep much. vehemence 
and’ suceéss, were of counsel’ for the defendants, . With them 
were. jdined two: persogs whe, since age had.. diminished .the 
avfivity of Maynard, were. reputed the two,best lawyers..that 
ebuild’ be found in all the inns.of court; . Pemberton, whe ihad, 
in the. time of Charles: the Seeond, been: Chief Justier. of the 
King’s Bench, .whohad. been removed from his high.,place, on 
secount‘of his: humanity and’ moderation, and: who had. resumed 
hié ‘practice at the bar; and: Pollexfen, who had long been pt 
the ‘head .of ‘the western eircuit, and who, though he: hac_ine 
_ surred. rnuch: unpopulasity by bolding. briefs for: the: crown at 
tht Bloody Assizes, and particularly by appearing againgt Alice 
Lisle;;was knownito be: at. heart a Whig,-if not a republican, 
Sir Creswell Levina was also there, a.man of great-knowledge 
end experienve,but of singularly timid nature. ..He had heen 
removed from the bench seme, years before, because the -was 
ifmid to serve the purpeses of the government... He was pow 
afraid to appear.as the advocate ofthe bishops,.and had-at first 
refused to receive their retainer} but it was. intimated:to him by 
the white body of attorneys wha employed him that, if he: de- 
alinied this brief; he should-aevey. havevanotheré -. 0 vo- vts 
ad -‘Sin George Treby, an able and, zealous Whig, who had, been 
WReécorder-of Lendon .uader the old eharter, was..on- the same 
gide.: Sit Jobu Holt,-a stil more eminent Whig lawyer, was-nqt 
tetained for the defence, in. consequence, it should seam,-of 
some prejudice conceived. against him by Sancroft, but was 
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wonder that, after the revolution, Levinz was not replaced on the 

bench. ae facta related by Johmstone may perhtps explain the 
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Privately consalted on the: case by ‘the - ‘ef Londen*® 
he junior counsel for the bishops was'a yung barrister samed 
‘John ‘Somers. He had no advantages of birth or fortune, 
‘nor had he yet had any opportunity of distinguishing pie 
“before the eyes of the public; but his ‘gerius;-his industry, his 
reat and: various accomplishments, were well known €o-0 small 
circle of friends ; and, in spite of his Whig: opinions, ‘his perd- 
nent and lucid mode of arguing and the constant propriety of 
his demeanor had already secured to him the ear of the Court 
‘of King's Bench. The importance of ebtdining: his servieds 
had been strongly represented to the bishops by Johnstone ; exid 
Pollexfen, it is said, had declared that no man in Westminster 
Hail was so well qualified to treat an historieal and constitutional 
question as Somers. 

The jury was sworn; it consisted of persuns -of ‘highly 
respectable station. The foreman was Sir Roger Langley,.a 
baronet of old and honorable ‘family. With:-hitm were ‘joined 
a knight and ten esquires, several ‘of whom are known: to-have 
been men of large possessions. There were some Neroqa- 
formists inthe number ; for the bishops-had wisely résolved not 
to show any distrust of the Protestant Dissenters. One name 
excited considerable alarm, that: of Michael Arnold. -He was 
brewer to the palace; and it was apprehended that the gevern- 
ment counted on his'voice. The story goes that he complained 
bitterly of the position in which he found himself. “ Whatever 
I do,” he said, “I am sure-to be half ruined. If | 
Guilty, I shall brew-no more for the king; and if I. wey Guilty 
aS shalt ! bréw no more for :any body else.” t 

The trial then commenced, a trial which, even whea coolly 
perused after the lapse of more than a century and a half, ed 
‘all the interest of a drama. The advocates contended on both 
sides with far more than professional keenness and vehentence ; 
the audience fistened with as much anxiety as.if the fate of 
very one of them was ‘to -be decided by the verdict ; and -the 
turns of fortune were so sudden and. amazing that the muttitade 
repeatedty passed in a single minute from anxiety fo exultation, 
¢nd- back again from exultation to:still deeper arixiety. 

The ‘{nformation charged the bishops with having written or 
published, in the county -of Middlesex, a false, malicious, and 


i I draw this inference from g letter of Compton to Sancroft, dated 
the 12th of June. 
- 4 Revolution Polities. 


"editions Khel. ‘The attopaey and .svlicitor first.tried to prove 


he writing, For this purpose several persons were called “fo 
,sprak to-the hands of. the. bishops. But the witnesses were so 
‘aewilling tet hardly a single plain answer could be extracted 
fora, any of them. -Pemberton, Pollexfen, and Levinz econ- 
tended. that there was-no.eyidence to go to the jury. Two of 
whe. judges, Holloway and, Powell, declared themselves of the 
‘pame opinion; and the hopes ef tlie spectators rose high. All 
-pt.ohee the .crowa lawyers announced their intention to take 
-apather ine. Powis, withshame and reluctance which he gould 
not, dissembla, put into the: witness box Blathwavt, a clerk of 
jthe: privy council, who had been present when the king inter- 
fagnied the bishops. Blathwayt swore that he had heard therm 
own their signatures. His testimony was decisive. “ Why,” 
said Judge Holloway to the attorney, “ when you had suchevi- 
dence, dit -you not produce it at first, without all this waste of 
time ?”” . It soan. appeared why the counsel for the crown had 
been unwilling, withow .absoluie necessity, to resort to this 
maede of proof. Pemberton stopped Blathwayt, subjected him 
to a searching. eross-examimation, and insisted upon having all 
that: had passed between the king and the defendants fully 


_-related. ‘That.is a ipretty thing indeed,” eried Williamea. 
.“+ Do-yeu think,”’ said Powis, “ that you are at liberty to ask our 


witnesses apy impertinent question that comes into your beads?” 
The adyoeates of the bishops were uot men to be so put down. 
“He is sworn,’ said Pellexfen, “to tell the truth and the 
whole -truth; aad an answer we must and will have.” Tho © 
witness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the 
/{{uestiens, implored the, protection of the court, But he was in’ 
hands from which it was not easy to escape. At length the 
;attopney again interposed. “If,” he said, “you persist in 
asking, such a question, tei] us, at least, what use you mean to 
make of it.” _ Pemberton, who, through. the whole trial, did his 
duty manfally. aad ably, replied without hesitation, ‘ My 


lords, f; will answer Mr. Attorney. I will deal plainly with the 


court, - If the bishops owned this paper under a promise from 
his majesty that, their, confession should not be used against 
them, | hope that no unfair advantage will be taken of them.” 
* ‘Yow put on his majesty what I dare hardly name,” said Wil- 
lia..s. ‘Since you will be so pressing, I demand, for the king, 
tha. the question may be recorded.” ‘ What do you mean, | 


' Mr. Solicitor ?” said Sawyer, interposing. ‘I know what |] 


mean,” said the apostate. ‘I desire that, the question.may be 
25 * 
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reeorded in court”: Recdtd what you wit; Fark’ ndtalkid 
of you, Mr: Solicitor,” said Pemberton. Then’ came-‘a: foo 

dnd fierce altercation, which the chief justice could with difft/ 
culty quiet. . In other circumstances, he would probably have 


ordered the question to be recorded: and Pemberton to be com? | 


mitted: -But on this great day he was overawed.’ He ofteti 
cast a'side glance towards the thick rows of earls and barotts 
by whom he was watched, and who in the next: parliament 
might be his judges. He looked, a bystander said, as if afl the 
peers present had halters in their pockets.* At length Baths 
wayt was foreed to give a full account of what had passed. Ff 
appeared that the king had entered into no express coven 
With the bishops. But it appeared also that the bishops migh 
fot unreasonably think that there was an implied engagement: 
Indeed, from the unwillmgness of the crown lawyers to put {lie 
clerk of the council into the wimess box, and from the vehe< 
mence with which they objected to Pemberton’s cross-examiha- 
tion, it is plain that they were themselves of this opinion. ad 
However, the handwriting was now proved. But a new ard 
serious objection was raised. It was not sufficient to prove 
that the bishops had written the alleged libel. ‘ft was necessary 
to prove also: that théy had written it in the county of Middte 
sex. And not only was it out of the power of the attoriey 
and soliciter to prove this; but it was in the power of the Ge- 
fendants to prove the contrary. For it so happened that Sam: 
eroft had never once left the palace at Lambeth from the time 
* when the order in council appeared till after the petition was in 
the king's hands. The whole case for the prosecution bad 
therefore completely broken down; and the audience, with 
great glee, expected a speedy acquittal. : 
* ‘Fhe crown lawyers then changed their ground again, abati- 
doned altogether the charge of writing a libel, and undertook 
to prove that the bishops had published:a libel in the county of 
Middtesex.' The difficulties were great. The delivery of the 
petition to the king was undoubtedly, in the eye of the law,'s 
publication. But how was this delivery to be proved ? 
petson had: been present at the audience m the royal cl 
except the king and the defendants. The king could not'be 
sworn! ‘It was therefore onty by the admissions of the defend 
ants that the fact of publication could be established. Blath- 
: ‘® This is the expression of an eye-witness. It is in an ¢ 
ih the Mackintosh: Collection. B pyorwaimeas. it is AD 2 Rowlett 
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ayt.was again examined, but in yainy’ He:well semembered, 
e, said, that, the bishops owned their hands; but he did not 


_yemember that they owned the paper which lay on the table of 


the privy, council to be the same paper which they had deliy- 
ered tq the king, or that they were even interrogated on that 
point. Several other official men who had been in attendance 
on. the council were called, and among them Samuel Pepys, 
secretary of: the Admiralty ; but none of them could remember 
that any thing was said about the delivery. It was to no pur; 
pese that. Williams put leading questions till the counsel on the 
other side declared that such twisting, such wiredrawing, was 
ever seen in a court of justice, and till Wright himself was 
orced to admit that. the solicitor’s mode of examination was 
contrary to all rule. As witness after witness answered in the 


papetives roars of laughter and shouts of triumph, which the 
judges did not even attempt to silence, shook the hall. 
_ it.seemed that at length this hard fight had been won. The 


case for the crown was closed. Had the counsel for the bish- . 
ors remained silent, an acquittal was certain ; for nothing wluch 
he most corrupt and shameless judge could venture to call 
l evidence of publication had been given. ‘The chief jus- 
ce. was beginning to charge the jury, and would undoubtedly 
have directed them to acquit the defendants; but Finch, too 
anxious to be perfectly discreet, interfered, and begged to be 
heard, “If you will be heard,” said Wright, ‘you shall be 
heard; but you do not understand your own interests.” The 
other caunse] for the defence made Finch sit down, and begged 
the chief justice to proceed. He was about to do so when a 
essenger came to the solicitor-general with news that Lord 
underland could prove the publication, and would come down 
to the court immediately. Wright maliciously told the counsel 
for the defence that they had only themselves to thank for, the 
turn which things had taken, The countenances of the great 
multitude fell. Finch was, during some hours, the most ‘uns 
popular man in,the country. Why could he not sit still as: his 
eters, Sawyer, Pemberton, and Pollexfen had done? His 
love of meddling, his ambition to make a fine speech, had 
ruined every thing. | 
, Meanwhile the lord president was brought in a sedan chair 
through the hall. Not a hat moved as he passed ; and many 
voices cried out, * Popish dog.’ He came into court pale and 
trembling, with eyes fixed on the ground, and gave his evidence 
i Wfaltéring voice. ‘He swore that the bishops had mformed 


ra 
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ioonoll naibus eee 
him, of their intention to present, a petition to the king, ‘and that 
they had been admitted into the royal closet for that, purpose, 
This, cireumstance, coupled with the circumstance that, after 
they left the closet, there was in the king’s hands a petiti in 
signed by them, was such proof as might reasonably satisfy a 
jury of the fact of the publication, What aa 
_-Publication in Middlesex was then proved, But was the 


paper thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel 7 


Hitherto the matter in dispute had been, whether u fact whi¢ 1 
every body well knew to be true could be proved according, 0 


technical rules of evidence; but now the contest became one 


of deeper interest. It was necessary to inquire_into the limlis, 


af, prerogative and liberty, into the right of the king to disp NS. 


with statutes, into the right of the subject to. petition for the 


redress of grievances, During three hours the counsel for 1G. 


petitioners argued with great force in defénce of the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution, and proyed from the jour. 
nals of (he House of Commons that the bishops had. affirme 


no, more than the truth when they represented to the king th it 
thé|dispensing power which he claimed had been a 
ee 


declared illegal by parliament, Somers rose, last. 


Aled 

SpOKG 
litle more than fiye minutes; but every word, was full of 
weighty matter; and when he sate down his reputation, as an, 


orator and a constitutional lawyer was established,. He wet, 
through the expressions which were used in the Meads 
deseribe the offence imputed to the bishops, and showed that 
every word, whether adjective or substantive, was altogeth 
inappropriate. ‘The offence imputed was a false, a malicious, 
a seditious libel. False the paper was not; for every fact 
which) it set forth bad been proyed from the journals of parlia- 
ment to be true. Malicious the paper was not; for the de- 
fendants: had not sought an occasion of strife, but had been 
placed by the government in such a situation that, they must 


either oppose themselves to the royal, will, or violate the “most, 
sacred obligations of conscience and honor,, Seditious the, pas 


per was not; for it hud not been scattered. by the writers ameng 


the rabble, but delivered privately into the lands, of, the king. 


alone ; and a libel)it was not, but a decent petition, such as, by 


the laws of Englund, nay, by the laws of impenal ome i 
the laws of all civilized states, a subject who thinks himse 


sagueved. may with propriety present to the sovereign, , 


he attorney: tep!: 
at great length and with great acrimony, and was often inter- 


ther, 


ied shortly and feebly. ‘The solieitor spoka. 
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rupted by the clamors and hisses of the audience. He went 
% far as to lay it down that-no subject or body of -subjects;' 
éxcept the Houses of parliament, had: a right to petition the: 
King. ‘ The galleries were furious; and the -ehief- justice: hiss 
séif’ stébd’aghust at the effrontery of this venat turnebat. 6 ¢ 1! 
* At téngth Wright preceeded to sum‘ up-the evidende. :'. Hie 
language showed that the awe in which he stood ‘of thé gow 
efiment’ waS temperéd by the awe-with ‘which the-aadienée, 
so' numerous, so splendid, and so'strongly excited, hid dmp résspd] 
Him.’ He said that he would give no opinién on the question _ 
.of the dispensing power, that it was not’ necessary for him trode . 
80, that He’ could not agree with: ‘much of: the solicitor's-spesch,’ 
that it was the right of the subject:to ‘petition, but that the par’ 
ticular petition before the court was nnproperly worded, and 
was, in ‘the contemplation of law, a libe!. Allybene was of the 
sine’ mind, but, in giving his opimon, showed such gross ignos: 
rance of Iaw’and history as brought 6a him the-contemptof all 
who heard him. Holloway evaded the question of the dispenss 
itig power, but said that the petition seemed to him to’be such 
as subjects who think themselves aggtieved are entitied to 
sént, and therefore no libel. Powell took a bolde? course. Ho! 
déclared' ‘that, in his judgment, the Decleratien of. Indulpenee: 
wis a nuflity, and that the dispensing power, as lately exer. 
cised; was utterly inconsistent with all law. . If these-enoroaghe 
ments of prerogative were allowed, there was ne need ‘of. 
parfiaments. The whole legislative authority: would: be in/the’ 
King. ‘That issue, gentlemen,” he said; ‘I leave to'Godiand> 
to your consciences.” * a ar rer 
‘It was dark before the jury retired to: consider of. their yer. 
dict: ‘The’ night was a night of ‘intense anxiety. Some:letters. 
are extant which were despatched duriiig that. peribd of sua+ 
pense, and which have therefore an-interest of a peculiar: kiads 
“It fs very late,” wrote the Papal Nuncio; ant the-decision is! 
not yet known. The judges and the eulprits have gone tothein: 
own homes. The jury remain together. 'To-morrew- we shall: 
léarn the event of this grdat struggle? wt 
-"F he solicitor for the bishops sate up all night with a-bedy of:: 
sérvants on the stairs leading to the toom where the. jary.wad: 
consulting. It was absolutely necessary to watch the: officers: 
who watched the doors; for those officers’ were supposed to bei! 


‘ hatha by? 





* See the proceedings in the Collection of State Trials. I mayg: 
taken some touches from Johnstone, and eome from. Cittars. 1. >:.5 
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in the ‘interesb of the crown,-aud might;. if act earefully., 
served, have fornished a courtly jaryman with .fogd, whic 
would have enabled ‘him to starve out the ather eloyep. Strict 
rd was therefore kept. Not even a candle to light a pipy 
pernsitted:to enter. Some basius of water for washing 
Were suffered’ to pass at-about four inthe morning. The jary- 
ren, ragihg: with thirst, soon lapped up the whole. Great 
numbers ‘of: people walked the neighboring streets till dawn, 
Bevery hour @ messenger came: from Whitehall to. know what 
wus ipussing. -Voices, high ‘in altercation, were repeatedly 
heard within the robm.; but nothing certain. was hnowa.* _, 
1 At Grst, nine were for accuitting and three for convicting, 
Fwo of the minority soon gave way; but Arnold was obstinate, 
Thorias. Austin, a country gentleman of great, estate, who had 
paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and had 
taket: full: notes, wished to azgue. the question. Amold de, 
Gined, |: He was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning and 
debating. His conscience was not satisfied; and. he should 
Rot ‘acquit the: bishops. “if you come to that,” said Austin, 
“ook at me. Iam the largest and strongest af the twelve; 


and before I find such a petition as this a libel, here 1 wall stay. 


i' bam -no bigger than:a tobacco pipe.” it was six jn the 
morning before Arnold yielded; It was soon known that the 
jery wete agreed; but what the verdict would be wag still a 
seeret.t: oo 7 
v''At ten: the ¢outt again met. The crowd was greater, than 
ever. The jury appeared in their box; and there. was a 
breathiess stillness. . Ss :; 
= Sir Samuel Astry spoke: ‘Do you. find the defendants, or 
any of them, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof they ane 
impeached, or not guilty?” Sir Roger Langley answered, 
“Not guilty.” As the words passed his lips, Halifax sprang 
up and waved his hat. At that signal, benches and gallerics 
taised- a shout. In a moment ten thousand persons, who 
erowded the great hall, replied with a still louder shout, which 
made the old oaken roof crack; and, in another moment, the 
innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, which was 
heard at Temple Bar. Th2 boats which covered the Thames 
awe ; - . . : 





* Johnstone, July 2, 1688; Letter from Mr. Ince to the Arch- 
bishop, dated at six o’clock in the morning; Tanner MS.; Revolu- 
tion Politics. 

t+ Johnstone, July 2; 1688. 
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é an! wiew sing cheer: ‘A peel of: gunpowder was -board 

A 'the- water, tnd another, ‘and another; and) so; ih few 
fiidifrents, the glad tidings went fying past. the. Savoy and. the 
Pridrs ‘to Lendon Bridge,'and'to the forest: of. :maste, bel 
His the: news spread, streets and squates;:market places 
coffdehotses,: broke: fetth into ascidmations, | Yet: were, the 
tctlzinations fess ‘strange than the weeping.:. Por the feclings 
df‘men had beer wound up to sacha pomt: that :atleagth tha 
str Envelish natute, do lithe used to: outward signs of anatiohi 
fave way, arid ‘thousands sobbed aloud. for-very joy.-. Menne 
while, frorn the outskirts of the multitude; horsemen :wasa 
sparring off to bear along all the great: roads intelligence’ of 
the victory of out: Church and -nation.- Yet not éven that 
bstounding explosion could awe''the bitter and intrépid. spirit 
of the solicitor. Striving to miake himself beard above:the din, 
he cafled 6n the judges ‘to comnsit: thossiwho had. violated, by 
tlamér, the dignity of a court of justice: ‘Qne- of: tha rejoicing 
populace wes‘seized, ‘But the tribemal felt that it would bp 
absord to punish a single: individual for an offenea cemmoan. ta 
tandreds ‘of thousands, and dismissed him withia geatie tepri | 
Mad.@) 6 ots his, ebony Moot tte 


Sastl dye Oya 


—< Tt a6 ¢ain-to think of passing at.that moment to. amy. other 


Business. Indeed, the voar of the rmultitede Was such that, fox 
Ralf-an ‘hour, seareely a word-eould be heard: ia: courte «. Willy 
fams got to his coach amidst a tempest of hisses and :caameas 
Curtright; whose curiosity was ungeversable, had: bees guilty 
6f the folly and indecency: of coming..to Westminster: in ordes 
to hear the decision. He was recognized -by: hia sacendotal 
garb and by his.corpulent figure, and: was -hooted through-the 
the hall. “Take care,” said one, “of the wolf im sheep's 
clothing.” “ Make room,” cried another, “‘.for the’ man- with 
the Pope in his belly."t | tye 


i 





State Trials; Oldmixon, 739 ; Clarendon’s Diary, Jane'25, 1689% 
Johnstone, July 2; Citters, July 7%; Adda, Fuly 85; Luttrell’s 
Diary ; Barilion, July +4. . Trae il 
. t Citters, July 74. The gravity with which he tells the story has 
& comic effect : — 8 Ben Bisschop van Chester, wie seer'de partie vith 
het hof houdt, om te voldoen aan syne gewoonc nieusgicrigheyt, hem 
op dien tyt in Westminster Hall mede hebbende laten vinden, in 
het uytgaan doorgaans was uytgekreten voor con ende wolf in 
tchaaps kleederen; en hy synde een heer van hooge fe on vot 
lyvig, spotsgewyse alomme geroepen was dat men voor hem’ plants 
moeste maken, om te laten passen; gelyék ook gvachiede, ami alattsed 


- 
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VB he sdquitted'-pteldtes: tock: refuge froicthe iGtowd whiehe 
implored the their biessing-in the nearest chapel: where. divine sera: 
vice was performing. Many churches were~ open. on. thas: 
morning throughost' the capital ;; and many. pious perepns 
repaired thither. The bells of all the parishes of the city..and, 
liberties were ringing.’ The: jury meanwhile. could scarcely, 
rfiake ‘their way out of the hali.- ‘They were forced to. shake: 
hands with hundreds. :.“*God blesa you,” :cried the, peopley. 
“God prosper your families ; you have done like honest good,; 
natured gentlemen. You have saved us allto-day.”” As the; 
noblemen who: had appeared ‘to: support the good qause drova 
off, they: flung ‘from their carriage windows handfuls of money, 
and bade ‘the crowd drink to the health of the ‘bishops and the 
jury4 

Phe attorney went with. the: tidings to Sunderland, who. hap- 
pened td be conversing: with. the .Nuncie, ‘ Never,” sau. 
Powis; “ within man's memory, have there been such shouts, 
avd such ‘tears of joy as. to-day.”t .The king had that; 
mhotning ‘visited:the ¢amp on Hounslow. Heath... Sunderland, 
mistaatly sent: a courier thither with the news, James was m, 
LordFeversham’s ‘tent when the express arrived. He wag; 
greatly disturbed, and exclaimed. in French, “ So.much the, 
Worse: for’ them.” ‘He soon set.out.for-Londen., Whilg he. 
was present respect ‘prevented the soldiers from. giving a loose, 
to their feebinys 5 but he had scarcely quitted the camp wher: 
he. heard’ a great shouting behind ‘him. He. was surprised, 
and asked ‘what that ‘uproar:.meant. “ Nothing,” was the: 
nn RE 


sy ey tytachreeuwden en hem in het aansigt seyden, hy den Pais in evn 


--® Littrell / Cittets, July a 1688. + S00 ey in: tegendect, godagte 
jutys met de uyterste acclamatie en alle teyckenen van goneganheys. 
en. danckbaarkeyt in, het door passeren van de gemeente ontvangen.. 
Monderden, vielen haar om den hals met alle bedenckelycke we- 
wensch van segen en geluck over hare persoonen en familien, om dat 
sy haar'so heusch en eerlyck buyten verwagtinge als het ware in desen 
gedragen hadden. Veele van de grooten en kleynen adel wierpen in} 
het -wegryden, handen -yol. gelt onder de armen, luyden, om op, de 
gpsontheyt , van, den Coning, der Heeren Prelaten, en de Jurys te. 

cken. 
ae On trovava con Milord Sundcrland Ia stessa mhattina, quande 
yenne P Avvocato Generale 'a rendergli conto del suecesso, € disse, che 
mai pid a memoria d’ huomini si era sentito un applauso, mescolate 
di-voei e lagrime di giubilo, egual a quello che veniva cet di vedere 


in quest’ occasiénol’-- Adda, July Ye. 14838,, 
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akewee,! *¢Dhoisoldiews are glad-that-the. bishops ere aequit-' 
ted.”  ** Do ‘you call that nothing?” said James. And then 
he-repeated; « Se much the worse for them.” *. | 
«He might well be out of temper. His. defeat had been, 
cormpigte and’ most humiliating. Had the’ prelates. escaped 
of account of some technical defect in the case for the crow) 
had they’ eecaped because. they had not written the petition. in, 
Middlesex, or: because. it was inapessible. to prove, according! 
to-the stfict.rules of law, that they- had delivered to..the king: 
the paper for which they were catled in question, the prerogan 
tive would have suffered no shock. ~Heppily for the country: 
the fact of publieation had been fully establiabed.. The eputr, 
set'for the defence had therefore been forced to attack tha; 
dispensing power. They had attacked it with great learning, 
eloquence, and boldness. . The advocates of the goverament 
lied been by universal acknowledgment overmatched in: ihe, 
contest. Not a single judge had ventured to.declare that, the! 
Declaration of Indulgence was legal. -Qne judge ‘had in thes 
strongest térms pronownced. it illegal. The janguage of :the: 
Whole town was, that the dispensing power had received: -a: 
fatal blow. Finch,-who had the day bafore been universally; 
reviled, was now universally applauded, ..He bad been uniwill, 
inv, it wis said, to-let the case. be decided in a way: which 
would have left the great constitotional question still: doubtful, 
He had felt that a verdict which should. acquit his clieats,: 
witheut condemning the Declaration of Indulgence, would be: 
but half a victory. It is certain that Finch deserved neithen; 
the reproaches which-had been cast on -him -while the event. 
was doubtful, nor the praises. which he received when it had, 
proved happy. It was absurd to blame him because, during, 
the. short delay which he occasioned, the crown lawyers unax- 
pectedly discovered new evidence. . It was equally absurd. to; 
suppose that he deliberately exposed his ctients to risk, in order: 
to establish a general principle ; and still more absurd was it to! 
praise him for what would haye. been a gross violation of, pro:, 
fessional duty. 5 ’ Lory Te ta ty gy 
That. joyful day was followed by a not less joyful might. 
The bishops, and somé of their most respectable friends, in. 
vain. exerted themselyes to prevent tumultuous demonstrations 
of joy. _ Never within the memory of the oldest, not even on 
that evening on which it was known through London that the 


ntintintintine 





* Burnet, i. 744; Citters, July y%y, 1688.0 
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army of Seotland ‘had deciaréd for a free -pathiament, had the 
streets been in such a glare with bonfires. - Round: évary 
bonfire crowds were drinking good health to the’ bishops and. 
confusion to the Papists. The windows were lighted with rows: 
of. candies. ‘Fach row consisted of seven; and the taper i 
the: centre, which was taller ‘than: thé ‘rest, represented tad! 
primate: ‘The noise of rockets, squibs, atid firedrass, wees fel 
cessant. One huge: pile of fagots blazed right in front of thé' 
great gate of Whitehall. Others were lighted before the doors 
of Rortan Catholic peors.' Lord’ Arundel! of Wardour wiacl¥. 
quieted the: mob: with a little moneys bot’ at Salisbury ‘Howse! 
in. the Strand; an attempt -at ‘resistanee: Was made.’ - ‘Lord! 
Salisbory’s servants saltied out and fired ; ‘but: they killed omby' 
the ‘unfortinste beddle of ‘the parish, who had: coms thither to: 
put out the fire; and they were soon routed and driven back 
into the house:- None of the spectacles of that night interested 
the’ corrmon: people so much as one with which they had, @: 
few years before, been familiar; and which they now, after a) 
léng interval, enjoyed once more — the burning-of the poper” 
This once popular pageant is known to our generation unly by’ 
descriptions and engravings. “<A figure, by.ne means resem-/ 
bling those rude representations of Guy Faux whict are ‘stiiti 
paraded on the fifth of November, but made of wax with some 
skill, and: adorned at no-smtall expense with roles and a tiara;: 
was moanted on a chair resembling that in which the bishops’ 
of Rome are still) on some great festivals, borhe through Saint’ 
Peter’s Church to the high aitar. His holiness was generally’ 
actompanied by a train of cardinals and Jesuits. At his ear 
stood a buffoon disguised as a devil with horns and tail. No. 
rich and zealous Protestant grudged his guinea on such aft: 
ovcasion, and, if romor could be trusted, the ‘cost of the pro-: 
cession was ‘sometimes’ not less than a thousand pounds.’ 
After the pope had been borne some time in state over the’ 
heads-of the multitude, he was committed to the flames with 
acclamation’. In the time of the popularity of Oates: 

and Shaftesbury this show was exhibited annually in Fleet 
Street before the windows of the Whig Club on the anniversary- 
of the birth of Queen Elizabeth. Such waa the celebrity of. 
these grotesque rites, that Barillon once risked his life in orde¢ 
to peep at them from a hiding-place.* But, from the day’ 
“® Soe a very curious narrative published, among other ers, in 
1710, by Danby, then Duke of Leeds, etre is a amusing a account’ 
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witer tho: Rye -Honse-Plot was‘ diseovéréd, till: the dayef the: 
acquittal of :the bishops, the: ceremony had . been . disused: 
Now, however, several popes made their appearance in differ.! 
em patts of London. . The. Nuncio was: much shocked ; and 
the king wels more hurt by this insult to his church thatt by:alb 
the: other affronts which he had received.. Thé magistrates}: 
hewever, could. do' nothing. The Sunday had diwned, and; 
the beils.of the parish churches were ringing for early prayers, 
before the fires began to languish, and the orotds:to disperse., 
A. preclamaticty was speedily put forth against the rotdra., 
Maay:df-them, mostly young apprentices, were apprehended 5 
but ite bills were thrown out at the Middlesex séesions. The 
magistrates, many of whdm were Roman Cathelics, exposti- 
lated with the grand } jury, end. sent them three or. * fous times: 
back, but.fo no purpose“ , 

‘ Meanwhile the glad tidings: were: ‘flying 5.) every. patt of 
the kingdom, and, were every wherd received with rapture. : 
Gleucester, Bedford, and Lichfield, were among the places} 
which were distinguished: by peculiar zeal;. but Bristol and ' 
Norwich, whieh ‘stood neareat to London .in. population and! 
wealth, approached nearest to London in enthusiasm. on this. 
joyful eecasion = 

-. The presecution of the: bishops i is an event which stands by. 
itself in our history. - It was the first and the last. occasion on- 
which two feelings of tremendous potency, two feelings which - 
have- generally been opposed te each other, and: either of - 
which, when strongly excited, has sufficed to convulse the’ _ 
state, were united ib perfect harmony. Those feelings were: 
levé of the Church and love of freedam. During many gen-. 
erations every violent outbreak of high church feeling, with: 
one exception, haa been unfavorable to civil liberty; every: 
violent outbreak of zeal for liberty, with one exception, has. 
been unfavorable to the authority and infiyence of the pretlacy 
and the priesthood. In 1688 the cause of the hierarchy-was’ 
fora moment that of the- popular party. ' More than nine thou- 
sand clergymen, with the primate and his most respectable: 





of the ceremony of burning a pope in North’s Examen, 570. See alsq’ 
the note on the Epilogue to the Tragedy of Gidipus in Beott’s edi-' 
tien of Dryden. 

* Reresby’s Memoirs; Citters, July 74;, 1688; Adda, July fet : 
Barillon, J ig ate Luttrell’s Diary; Newsletter of July 4 4; Old 
wmixon, 739 ; Correapondence, - re 
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suffragans at their head, offered themselyes. to oe bonds 
and the spoiling of their goods for the great fundamenta} prin- © 
ciple of our free constitution. The effect was a coalition which" 
included the most, zealous Cavaliers, the most zealous repub- ' 
licans, and all the intermediate sections of the community.: 
The spirit which had supported Hampden in the preceding , 
gencration, the spirit which in the succeeding generation sup- 
sorted Sacheyerell, combined to support the primate who was’ 
Hampden and Sacheverell in pne. Those classes of society’ 
which are most deeply interested in the. preservation of order, 
which in troubled times are generally most ready to strengthen‘ 
the hands of government, and which have a natural antipathy, 
to agitators, followed, without scruple, the guidance of a vener-" ' 
able man, the first peer of the realm, the first minister of the’ 
Church, a Tory in politics, a saint iq manners, whom tyranny. 
had in his own despite turned intoa demagogue. Those, on the 
other hand, who had always abhorred episcopacy as a relic of 


Popery and as an instrument of arbitrary power, now asked on © 


bended knees the blessing of an archbishop who was ready to 
wear fetters and to lay his aged limbs on bare stones rather’ 
than betray the interests of the. Protestant religion and set the - 
prerogative above the laws. With love of the Church and” 
with love of freedom was mingled, at this great crisis, a third 
feeling which is among the most honorable peculiarities of our 
national character. An individual oppressed by power, even 
when destitute of all claim to public respect and gratitude, gen-- 
erally finds strong sympathy among us. Thus, in the time of 
our grandfathers, society was thrown into confusion by the 
persecution of Wilkes. We have ourselves seen the nation 
roused almost to madness by the wrongs of Queen Caroline. 
It is probable, therefore, that, even if no great political and 
religious interests had been staked on the event of the proceed- 
ing against the bishops, England would not have seen, without 
strong emotions of pity and anger, old men of stainless virtue 
pursued by the vengeance of a barsh and inexorable prince, 
who owed .to their fidelity the crowz which he wore. - . , 
Actuated by these sentiments our aneestors atrayed theme 
selves against the government in one huge and compact mass, © 
x ranks, all parties, all Protestant sects, made up that vast: 
poe In the van were the lords spiritual and temporal, 
hen came.the landed gentry and the clergy, both the univer- 
sities, all the inns of court, merchants, shopkeepers, farmers, 
the porters who plied in the streets of the great towns, the- 
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séasants who ploughed the fields. The league against the king 
meluded the very foremast men who manned his ships, the 
fery sentinels who guarded his palace. The names.of Whig 
and. Fory were for a moment forgotten. The old exclu- 
dgnist took the old abhorrer by the hand. Episcopaliuns, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists; forgot their long feuds 
ang remembered only their common Protestadtism and their 
common danger. Divines bred in the school of Laud talked 
loudly, not only of toleration, but of comprehension. ‘The 
oir chas mars after his acquittal put forth a pastoral letier 
which is ane of the snost remarkable compositions of that age, ., 
He had, from his youth up, been at war with the Nonconform.- ~ 
issy.and had repeatedly assailed them with unjust.and un- . 
chyistian.asperity. His principal work was a hideous caricature. ) 
ofthe Calvinistic theology.* He had drawn up for the thir-. 
tieth of January and for the twenty-ninth of May forms of’. | 
prayer which reflected on the Puritans in language so strong , 
that the goyernment had thought fit to soften it down, . But, 
now his heart was melted and opened. In a solemn charge he 
enjoined the bishops and. clergy to have a very tender regard ,, 
to,their brethren the Protestant. Dissenters, to visit them often, ,, 
toentertain them hospitably, to discourse with them civilly, to ,; 
persuade them, if it might be, to conform ta the Church, but, if » 
that were found impossible, to join them heartily. and. affection-._, 
ately in exertions for the blessed cause of the Reformation.t __, ,, 
“Many. pious persors in.subseqnent. years remembered thal. , 
time with bitter regret. They. described it as a short glimpse, | 
of,a- golden age. between two iron ages., Sugh lamentation, | 
though natural, was not reasonable. The coalition of 168 , 
was produced, and could.be produced, only by tyranny which,; 
approached to insanity, and by danger which threatened t& | 





* The Fur Predestinatus. —_ ie oor SS, oo 
‘f This charge will be found in the first ofthe twelve collections “ 
of papers relating to the affairs of England, printed at the end of ‘i 
1688 and the bepmning of 1689, . Is was put forth on the 2th.of: 
July, dot ‘quite a month after the trial. . Lloyd of Saint Asaph: abdut 
the same time told. Henry: Wharton.that the bishops,-purposed to.., 
adopt an entirely new policy towards the Protestant Dissenters :-—. 
“Omni modo curaturos ut ecclesia sordibus et corruptelis: perittg- 
exuieretur ; ut sectariis reformatis reditus -in edelesie sinum exoptatt' 
oevasio'ac patio concederectur, si qui sobrii et pii essent;. ut: .pertinani-i - 
bys dnterim jugum levaretur, extiactis penitus Jegihus mulctatoriis.” . 
Haoerin ax Vita. Whason, gees ee ee ae ee eee 
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once all the great institutions of the country. If there has 
never since been similar union the reason is that there has 
never since been similar misgovernment. It must be remem- 
bered that, though concord is in itself better than discord, dis- 
cord may indicate a better state of things than is indicated by 
concord.. Calamity and peril dften' force men to combine. 
Prosperity and security often encourage them to separate. 
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THE acquittal of the bishops was not the only event which 
makes the thirtieth of June, 1688, a great epoch in English 
history. On that day, while the bells of a hundred churches 
were ringing, while multitudes were busied, from Hyde Park 
to Mile Exnd, in piling fagots and dressing for the 
rejoicings of the night, was despatched from London to the 
Hague an instrument scarcely less important to the liberties of 
England than the Great Charter. 

The prosecution of the bishops, and the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, had produced a great revolution in the feelings of 
many Tories. At the very moment at which their Church 
was suffering the last excess of injury and insult, they were 
compelled to renounce the hope of peaceful deliverance. 
Hitherto they had flattered themselves that the trial to which 
their loyalty was subjected would, though severe, be temporary, 
and that their wrongs would shortly be redressed without any 
violation of the ordinary rule of succession. A very different 
prospect was now before them. As far as they could look 
forward they saw only misgovernment, such as that of the last 
three years, extending through ages. The cradle of the heir 
apparent of the crown was surrounded by Jesuits. Deadly 
hatred of that Church of which be would one day be the head 
would be studiously instilled into his infant mind, would be the 
guiding principle of his life, and would be bequeathed by him 
to his posterity. This vista of calamities had no end. It 
stretched beyond the life of the youngest man living, beyond 
the eighteenth century. None could say how many genera- 
tions of Protestant Englishmen might have to bear oppression, 
such as, even when it had been believed to be short, had been 
found almost insupportable. Was there then no remedy? 
One remedy there was, quick, sharp, and decisive, a remedy | 
which the Whigs had been but too ready to employ, but which 
had always been regarded by the Tories as, in all cases, 
unlawful. 

The greatest Anglican doctors of that age had maintained 
that no breach of Jaw or contract, no excess of cruelty, rae 
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ty; oF Ticexfioashess, on thé part ofa dightfulckihgséédald 
ify his pedple in withstanding him by foree. . Same ofthem 
hiid delighted to exhibit: the doetrine of. non-resistance ite 2 form 
‘s0" exaggerated af to’ shock ‘common’ sense and: humanity. 
‘Fhey frequéntty and: emphatically. remarked that Nero -wes' at 
the head of the Roman goverment when Saint Paul ineub 
cated the duty of obeying magistrates. “The inferenee:which 
sey“ diew- wis thet, if an Bngtish ‘hing should, without nny 
Jaw but We own’ pteasure, pérsecute his subjects for not: won 
‘shipping’ Moels; should: fling! them ‘to’ the. hons-in ‘the Fowes, 
Mould wrap then. up in pitehed! cloth“end ‘set them-on fireuwe 
Hehe up ‘Sei: Jaries’s Park, and should go on: withothdse 
‘tidssdtres till: whoke towns and shires ‘were deft :witkeut-one 
inhabitant, the survivors would still: be: bound meekty to submit 
and to be torn-in pieces or roasted) shve without. a struggle. 
sFhie'urguthents in favor of this proposition were futile mdeed; 
But the place’ of. sdtind ‘argument ‘was anipty sepplied' by the 
‘dmiipdtent sophistry of interest-and-of passion. Many writers 
fiave éxpressed ‘wonder that the -highsspirned ‘Cavaliors “of 
: 4 should ‘have been’ aealous for the most slavish 
that Kas: ever been kwown arhong ‘men: '' Fhe truth is, that 
thedry at: first presented: itself to the: Cavalier as the ‘very 
‘Opposite of skavish.. Hts tendendy was to make:him not a slave, 
but’a freeniin: and 4 thdster. It exalted him: by: ewalting one 
whom ‘he ‘réperded 4s: his protector, as. his friendy-as the head 
of hiv beloved party und of his tnore beloved Ghurck. - When 
republicahs wert dominant the reyulist had endured -w 
‘avid insults which the restoretion of the legitimate government 
had enabled’: him'to vetdlinte. Rebellion was therefore: amo 
tiated in his iaginatidn with subjection and: degradation, and 
wmonarchical -authority with Kberty: and ascendency: - Iv’ bed 
‘Hever ¢rossed his imagination that atinie might come whene 
King, @ Stuart, would persécute the: rest loyal of. the clergy 
etd péntry-with rhore than the animosity:of the Bawp-or tee 
‘Protector.. That:-tinie had, however, aerived: ” kb. was novwdb 
Be'seén how the patiénce which Cherchmes professed to have 
‘ledited from the writings: of Paul would. sand ‘the test of: 
pérseddition by no reins so severe us that-of Nevo... The 
“event Was stich! as ‘every boty who knew amy thing of human 
atare Would have predicted. Oppression speedily did: wheat 
‘pittosophy and eloquence would have failed todo. -The 
Yer of 'PY¥imer i might hdve survived the attacks of Lockes.: but 
Wt'never recovered. fiénr ‘the deatublow giver by Jamey .:02 
o 
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sfBbot. legit whi while it wes used to. prove. that, F 
arena: and -Indepandents. ought to baer .imprisopment ; 
ganfiscaléem with .meekness,, had. been - prougunced. unansweyar 
we, seemed :to be of very litle force when the. question, wag 
wheather Anglican bishops should he imprisaned and the reve- 
duss of Anglican. opileges confiscated. It had besn., often 
topeated, Sroma the. pulpits of all the, cathedrals ip the land, 
tht the apostelical. injunction: to obey the civil magistrate was 
ebeolute and ueiversal, and that it was impious . presumpMon, ap 
ane: io ‘limit a precept which. bad been promulgated. without 
any limitation in the word of God... Now, however, divings 
sehdee: sagacity had -been’ sharpened. by the imminent daager 
in.whieh they: staad-ef, being turned .qut: of their livings and 
peebeads: to make, .roqm. for Papista, disgomesed,. flaws in the 
yeasonieg which had foxmerly geryied conviction to.their minds. 
‘The vethseal sparse, ‘af Seripoue ware, net. tp be. cangixued Jike 
etts..of parkament, .OF the casuistical treatises .of the 
askoolmen. What Christian repjly tuyned the left cheek tp 
the ruffian whe had suiitien the right? What Christian really 
iihis cloak te the thieves who had taken his,coat away.” 
Both, in the. Old aad in the New Testament, general rules were 
‘perpetually laid down upaceampanied by theexceptiogs. Thy 
fees was. a general command. not to kill, pnaccompanied by 
any yeservy@tion ip favor.of the warrior who kills in defence of 
dishing end eouniry. ‘There.was.a.zeaperal, command pot to 
mreat, uapgeompanied by any reservation in favor, of, the 
aginess who awenas to.speak the truth.before a judge. Yet 
tthe lawfulness. of dafensive .way, and, of judicial oaths, was 
dieputed only by- a few.-obegure segiaries, and was pqsitively 
iafirmed sin the articles of.the Church of Exngland. -AJl the 
arguments which showed that the Quaker, who refused to.bear 
arms, or to kiss the Gospels, was unreasonable and perearat, 
pred be turned agninst thase.who denied to subjects the 3) 
extreme: tyranny by force. If it, was en 
‘tet the. texts which prohibited homicide, and the texts which 
prohibited aweexing,. though generally expressed, myst be.con- 
sized -in suboniinatiqn.to the: great commandment. by which 
ewery mes is;enjeined to promote 3 the welfare of hig neighbors, 
and.wowld, when eo cunstrued,.be found not. to apply to,cases 
Jin which homicide or swearing might be abaplutaly. necessary 
‘0 -protect the deateat interests of society, it was pot easy to 
‘eens: the tews .which. probibited. resistance.ought tq be 
seme: monner, _.1f,, the ancient people of, Gad 
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dhad--been-direefint-comdtimes''to' destroy hendan iiey and sane. 
tinted to-bind: themsetves by oaths, they had also beeis Gheoed 
sometimes to resist wicked ‘princes: * If darly chee eft tie 
@hurch had occasionally used language which-scemed te iaply 
that ‘they disapproved ofall resistance; they had' ales deckpion- 
ally used language which ‘seemed’ to Wuply’ thal’ they “dasa 
proved'of: all-war and of ‘all onths.” ti"truth, the deeddine 
passive’ obedience, as taught: at Oxford itr the reign of Chutes 
the Second, can -be deduced from! the Bible’ only ‘byw meade of 
4nterptetation which would ‘irresistibly lead: us ‘to “the -ddi- 
clusions'of Barclay'and Penn. = 0 
cit wasr not merely by arguments drawn from | the Fetter of 
Scripture that the Anglican ‘theclogians had, davitiz The Yeats 
which inmediately followed the ‘Restoratidn;, ldboted to prove 
‘their favorite tenet. They hdd: attempted to show ‘that, évéh 
¥ ravelation.bad -been: silent; reason woutd ‘have taupht wie 
men the‘ fdily and wickedmess' of ‘alt resistakes: to established 
govefnment. kt was. universally admitted that such resistinie 
Was, except in exttome cases, mnjustifiable, And who woul 
sndertake to dedw the line between extreme ¢acss and wri 
oeses? “Was there any governinent in the wortd ‘undet™ 
sliere were nét th be: found: some discontented arid’ factioas mea 
who would gay, and perbaps think, that. their. grievatides colt 
stituted an extreme case? -H, indeed, it- were possible 4o'la 
down 4 -cléarand sccuraté rale which’ might forbid: met: 
rebel. against Trajan, and yet ‘leave them at liberty to rede 
agamst Caligula, such-a rule nrght’ be ‘hi beneficial “Bat 
so such: rule: had. ever been, or ever would-be, fraried. Pd 
ery that-rebellion was: lawful under ‘some cireumstmnces;) witht 
out. occuratbly-défining these ¢ircumstances, wus ‘to. ewy : deat 
every: man-might rebel wheneverihe thought fit ; :and-a-soti 
in which evéry man rebelled whenever he thought fit: weutd 
more miserable thas a society: govemed by: the most cruet-nad 
Keentidus: déspdt. ~: it.was theré fore MEcessATy'% taeintain the 
great: principle of monsresistance: in‘all tts inteprity.  Pavticudel 
Cases might doubtless be. put, is which: tesstance would 
acomminity ; buf it was, on -the-whole; better that the-pespid 
should patiently endure a bad goveriment than thet they showtéd 
telieve: themselves-by violating ‘a:law on which the vecurity of 
all -governrhent:d rr Ziebart 
"Soe reasoning easily convinced a domiyam and prosperous 
pésty,-but covid ill beer:the ‘serutiny of minds strongly exéited 
by soyed cingusties: and>ingratitade: . Isis trad that'te treed! thé 
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exact (houndary between: rightful and wrorigfat résisterice “fs 
inapossible.; but this impossibility arises ftom the ature of rigtit 
and, wrong, and is fouhd in almost every part of ethical science. 
A good actien is not distinguished from a bad ‘action by mars 
so. plain ax those which distinguish a' hdxagon from a square. 
There is & frontier where virtue end vice fade into each other. 
Whe has ever Béen able to define! the exact boundary between 
epurape and rashness, between prudence and ‘cowardice, bd- 
tween frugality and avarice, between liberality and prodigelity? 
Who -has ever been able to say how far mercy to dts 
ought to be carried, and where it céases to deserve. the ‘narie 
‘of merey and becomes a pernicious weakness? What casiist, 
whet lawgiver; hes ever been able nicely to' mark the timits 
of the. rigot of self-defence? All our jurists hote that a:cér- 
fain. quantity of risk to fife-or limb justifies:a man iv shooting 
orstabbing an--assailant; but-tbey have long given'up inde 
spair the- attempt -to des¢ribe, in precise words, that quantny 
of risk. . They only say that i must be, not a slight risk; bet 
@.risk sich as would cause serious apprehension to'a man of 
firm ‘mind.;- and whe will undertake to say what is‘ the previse 
Amount of apprehension which deserves ‘tobe calldd setions, 
etiwhat is the precise texture of mind which deserves tobe 
called firm? Jt is doubtless to be regretted that the’ natare of 
words and the neture-of things do not admit‘of more accurate 
legialetion >. hor can it be-denied that wrong will often be: done 
when men-ard judges in their own cause, and proceed ‘instantty 
fo'pxecute their own judgment. Yet who would, on that av- 
equnt,: interdict all self-defence? | The right which: a: people 
hee. tg: resist a bad government bears a close analogy to the 
figet which an. individual, in the absence of legal protection, 
bes to slay an assailant. --In‘both cases the evil ‘must’ be graven 
la both.cages all regular and peaceable modes of defeace ‘must 
be exhausted before the aggrieved party resorts to extremities: 
la-beth-aases an awful responsibility is incurred. - ‘In both vases 
the burden of the ‘proof lies on. him who has yéntured: om“s0 
despemte- an expedient; and, if. be fails to vindicate. himself; 
he is.justty liable so the severest penalties: | But in neither case 
tan we-absohitely deny the existence of the right. A ‘mate 
beset ‘by assassins is not bound to kdt himself be tortured ahd 
butchered without using his weapons, because: nobody: has ever 
been able: precisely to’ define the amount of danger which 
justiGes homicide. Nor is a-society bound to endure ‘passwely 
oil:that: tyrannyican.inflidt, because:nobody: has ever been able 
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-iburkeyyaed, that, if she king did..oot comfacaia the pontontn 

Bh she tills: in--Loxabard Street, and, send. lanier ouith, ours 

' ydo Bancroft.aad Helifas, this was.only bagpuse hia maiesay wes 

fee gragious.to use theawhola pawer which fen derivan frog 

oddemvenus.; ut, the. great. bedy, of; Toxies, though, in: shanenner 

-eopfliat, thay might sacasiopally. use-lagguage mish, 

prea mes g appreved of these. extavaganto vase, 

déartidy abbosred. despotism... The English: serene 

Sia lisin. views # aint OUArCY ‘Yet how: OA BONEN 
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bepisiled.to demapd,.on Christian, principles, ie 
ae biecis.. But here.prince and pee ens leap fe 
ctags..- It was, thexedore visa rae i oe 
petuueny hase who insult the pawers. that pe, ; dia 

ga. tenisting, the, ordinance pf God,. who WAs zytin 
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AnA subjects, was now no, longer a diffarence, aise 
here still remained, it js.true, many historical co 
weep the earty whic had always maint the lane 


, and the .new converts. .The wreRnOry ip 
leased Wa ariye ‘was still as much revered as ever by may d 


who were ready: to take arms 
Poaceae A apake ith. abhor horeense ofthe ite lang ane. 
af the..Rye. Homse.. Blot, and 
b.But, whateyer they, night: think. Theat the ee tae ine miob 
dee ‘tga of ‘tho present, was altogether Whiggish 5 for- -abay 
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ee Teoh hms gaara Opprossion-might jastify reshynnepeed 
they held that the oppression which the .nation sulliyon “wap 
“oti stte . fa 2 

oT cpaapst: not, however, be supposed that all the Tories 1 
eunced, oven at that eonjunoture, a senet which thay hed from 


“nowenioane; ond ARRBY - shaun. 

“oF those whe still: continyed to- pronouns; aif resiotauee to the 
“yevetteign-‘unlawfal, weve lisposed, in the eveut.of a civil.can- 
“Wet, to reniain meutrel. No provocation should drive then to. 
‘bel; but, if vebélian-breke forth, _it did net appear that they 
‘weve botutd 10 fight for James the Second as they would: have 

-for Charles the First. The Christians of Rome had 
heen -forbidden-by Saint Paul toresist the government of Nev ; 
but thdre was no reason-to believe thet the apostle, if he had 
‘heen alive when-the legions.and the.senute rese up against hat 
‘Wicked -emperor, would have eommanded the brethren to dy 
“to ‘arms: in af tyranny. ‘The duty ef the 
‘Church was clears she noust: suffer patiantly, and commit her. 
‘@arse to God. But, -if God, whose providence ' perpetdally 
' éduces good ont of evi, should be -pleased,'as oftentimes-he 
‘ad-heen pleased, to redress her wrongs by the instrumentality 
‘@ imen whose angry passions her lessons bad not' beea able ta 
tomar, she might. gratefully accept-from him:a deliverance whieh 
‘her prihciples did ‘not permit -her to achieve -for herself, - Mist 
af those Toxes, therefore, who’ still sincerely disclaimed all 
of attacking’ the governtnent, were yet by nv means 

‘getined to defeng it, and perhaps} while clorying in their dwa 
'4druples, secretly rejoiced that every body wes hot so scruputous 
* 4g thethas!ves.: 

“he MPhigs saw thet -their time was cbme. Whether they 
, Mhould draw the eword against the government had, duting tix 
“@t seven years, been, in their view, merely .a question of prae 
Gene i} and Prudence ftself tow urged them to take a bold 
‘Course. 


“Id May, befare the birth of the Prince of Wales, and ‘while ie 
a re eres 


‘Winwtcatagh by alittle traet published at the beginning ‘of.1689, and | 
i gue becween i Ohsyeah, 0f 


“England i is vindicated in Joining with the Prince of Orange.” 
VOL. Il. 
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8th! peyhet Wie therh. Te“ aep taught’ Wins SeapaBle er 
bewayiig them, they might steb him {and hd: should” 
Blaifie‘themn ¢ for, by drawing “back efter poiny ‘do’ father’ 
Piventhem'a kind of right over his hfe, ‘They had; howevet, 
hé ussured theim,~ nothing to fear &om tim ; ‘he -would keep 
fheit secret; he could not help wishing them success‘; bat! Dis 
cohstience would not suffer him to take an ‘active ‘part ida 
Hebellion. “They Heard his conféssion with sugpicidn ahd’ dist 
dkin. Sidney, whose notions of a conscientious scriple were 
éxtreniely vague,’ informed ‘the prince ‘that Nottingham ‘had 
faken fright. “It is due to Nottingham, however, to say that the 
general tenotof his life justifies us in believing his‘conduct 4 
s utcasion to have been perfectly honest, though mdstunwisé 
and irresotute.* SO poe 
“The agents of the prince had more complete success’ with 
wid Lumley, who knew hirtsélf to be, in spite of the ethitient 
tvice which he had performed’ at the time ofthe westefi 
rrection, abhiorred at Whitehall, not only as a beretic but ‘as 
da fenégade, and who was therefote more eager than most of 
hoSe’ who had been born Protestants to take arms in defencé 
Protestantisin.t =” : ‘ : ae 
During Jane the meetings of those who were in the secret 
-were frequent. At length, on the last day of the month, the 
day ‘on whith the bishops were pronounced not guilty,’the 
decisive step was taken. A formal invitation, transcribed by 
Sidney, but drawn up by some peréon more skilled than Sidndy 
itr the art of composition, was despatched to the Hague.: ‘Fi 
this paper William was assured: that nineteen twentieths of 
tiglish peopte were desirous of a change, ard would wilting 
oiti to‘effect it, if only they could obtain the hetp of such’ 
force’ from abroad as might secure those who should rise 
aims from the danger of being dispersed and slaughtered before 
they! could form themselves into any thing like military ordési 
,3 his highness would appear in the island qt the head of ‘sqnié 
oops, tetis of thousands would hasten to his ‘standard. H 
would-soon find Itself’ at the head of a force greatly supeyi 
0 the whole regular army of Engtand. Nor could: that arniy 
be implicit depended, on by the government. The officers 
were discontented ; and the common soldiers shared that-avers 


4. Bumet Le 764; Siduey to the Prince gf Orange, June 30, 1688, 
ple, Sf 
+ Burnet, i. 763; Lumley to William, May 31, 1688, in Dabyinfld 





Hon. was to her in. the place of the parents whom, she, 
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ayn. tachopety whigh- was geparaljin the elass from mbich 
‘ee In paar intal >rotgstant fecling, hae still pie, 
was inaportant, to take fome, decisive. step w hile. things. 
ip, Vajs state, ‘The enterprise, would be far more arduous, a 
Kore deferyed till the king, by. remodelling boraughs and regia 
penis, hast. procured, p. parliamen nt and an ay op, ene 
gould rely. The, conspirators,,therefore,, jm 
ig. come - amang them ,with as litle. ‘delay 2 ap Biers o iter 
pledged, their honor. that. they. would join him, ;,and, they ungEaty 
fo secure the-codperation of. as larga a numbey of RetRORS 
aa; qguld, safely be trusted..with sa, momentos ,and, Bae 
necret...On.one point they thought. it ther duty. ta, amon 
wah his; highness, , He had not take antage of 
which the great body of the English bey h Some rapes 
inethe late .birth.. He had, on .the. contraxy,.sent. tula- 
tions to Whitehall, and had. thus seemed. to acknowle 
the wobild who was called Prince of Wales was fight he eir 
the throne. . This was a grave error, and 
of, many. Not one person in 2 thousand doubted. that ‘the ne eee 
WAS, RUPposititioys ; and the prince would be. wanting tp his.ows 
interests if the suspicious circumstances which had. atten 
the, queen’s ,cqnfinement were, not pul prominently forwar 
among | his reasons for taking arms,* 
ae Brees paper was signed in oher by the. seven, chiefs of af she 
gongpiracy, Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, Lumley, 

, and Sidney. . Herbert. undertook to. Me pec 
cer, \ is errand was one of'no ordinary peril. He assyya 
garb of a common sailor, and in’ this disguise neached 
dutch coast in safety, on the Friday after the pea f 

_ He, instantly hastened to the prince. Benti ck pa 
ree were summoned, and seyeral daya were | “passe 
aberation. . The first result of this deliberation, was, that that, the 
prayer. for, the Prince af Wales ceased to be read, in ithe, Prine 
sR chapel.t . . ne oats tad ait 
From his wife William had no Opposition to. a pre 4, 
it , understanding had been completely subjygate by, Biss 
and W is more extraordinary, he bad won her eptire 






death and by estrangement, of the le. eluldsen, who. 


the invitation at len th j Dalrymple . . . 
OE! s Sag the. em Jane $0, PrO88 + Avaux’ "Nag! fh 
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BAR BOO faye G09 fa he 
béen. deties to her prayers, ‘and of the ‘country. f ra 
-panished. His.empire over her. heart sae di 
with her Gad To.her father. sba had probably never. beer 
attached ; 3. she had quitted him young ; pany years.had e 
since she had seen him:; and no part of bis conduct. to ber, . 
singe her marriage, had: indicated: tendgriess on his part, or. be 
béen, calculated to call forth tenderness.on hers. He had. 
all f+ bis, power to. distur: her domestic happiness, aad 
established.n system of spying, eavesdropping, aad talebearing. 
undes.her.roof.. He had a. far greater revenue than ay,of :his,. 
predecessors had ever possessed, and regularly allowed to: her, 
t.sigter farty.thousand pounds a year; * but the heineps 
re optine of hie throne had ‘never received from: hirn . the. 
smallest. pecuniary assistance, and was scarcely able to make. 
that appearaxce which became her bigh rank among European, 
princesses,. She had ventured to intercede with him on behalf... 
of. her old. friend ' and preceptor Compton, who, for refusing. ; 
to. commit ary set of. flayitious injustice, had been, suspended, 
fom his. episcopal’ functions; but she had been ungraciously, , 
Yepulsed,t .From the day on which it had become cleax that, 
she, and her husband were determined not to be parties to’ the, 
subversion, of the English constitution, one chief object, of. ther; 
politics of. James. had -been' fo in igure then bath. He: had, 
recalled the British. regiments from Holland. Fle had'conspized , 
with ‘TFyrconnel and with France against Mary’s rights, and: had?) 
marie. arrangements: for depriving ‘her of one at least of the, 
three’ crowns 10' which, at his death, she woald have been. 
éptitied,, It was now believed by the great body of his people, 
dnd by many persons high in rank and distinguished by:: 
abilities, that he had introduced a supposititious Prince of Wateg . 
mt the royal family, in order to deprive her of a ‘magnificent .; 
inberitance ; and there is no réason to doubt that she partook | 
of the. prevailing. suspicion. ‘That she should love! such »&: 
father was ible. Her religious principles, indeed, were; 
sq strict that she would probably have tried to perform what sha» 
eonsidered as her duty, even to a father whom she did not leve,’- 
Qn the present occasion, however, she judged that the elaim of . 
James to her obedience onght ta yield to a claim more peered, - 
And -indeed all divines. and publieists agree in this, that, whet: 
the daughter of a prince of ond country is afarried td & “ PrReGE: 
$ Bonrepaux, July +4, 1687. 
+ Birch’s Extracts, in the British Museum. 
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‘of gn country, she is boynd to forget her own people and 


hel fathd P's ‘house, ad; fy the’ event ‘of “a ‘raptire*bétwéetp? 
her Hasband and her parents, td side with her‘ husband: “This” 
isthe’ untorbted rulé:even when the husband-is in' the wrong 3” 
atiite Mary the enterprise -which: William meditated appeared’* 
ugt bnly just, Bat holy." ! . ed. fr sae te Tod wud ae 
;‘though she carefully abstained: from doting’ or ‘saying 

iy thing that could add to: His difficulties: thoee-diftcattice vera 
sindeed.” They were in truth but imperfeetly -uhderstodd ® 
even by some of dhose who imvited' him over, and “have beer? 
bit‘imperféctly described by some of those Who ‘hive writeH” 
thé Aistory of his expedition. | pe te cb eee we rg 
“Phe obstacles which he might expect to’ encountér'on Enget 
Lisi! grodhd, though ‘the feast formidable of the obstacles which? 
stéod ihn ‘the way.of his design, were yet serious: - He: felt that@ 
it"Would: be :-svadnessin ‘him 'to-imitate the example of; Mon! 
mith, to! cross the: sea with a few British -edventurers, and: to'l 
tristto a general ‘rising of the: population. » It was! necessary}? 
antd-it was pronounced neccssary by: all ‘those who invited: hiny! 
over; that ‘be should carry an army with him: . Yet who coutd! 
answer for.the effect which the appeeranee of su¢éh an army 
nfight produce? - The government was:indeed- justty odious. ¢ 
But: would the English ‘people, ettogether unnceustonied to the? 
interferehce of continental powers‘in Engtish disputes, be in’ 
chtied; 10 took with favor on « deliverer-who was ‘surrounded by” 
foreign sotdiess?: If any part of the royal ‘forees ‘resolutely’” 
withstéod-the invaders, would, not thet part -svon have ‘or ite! 
sidethe “patriotic sympathy of: millions? A’ defeat: would: be! 
fafalito ‘the: whdle undertaking: -A bloody victory “pained ih? 
tlié-héatt-of the island: by thé mercenaries. of: the. States. Gem< 
efat -overthe Coldstream Guards and the Buffs would be abinést® 
ad-preat-a-calamity as a defeat. ‘Sach a ‘victory would Be the! 
meet eruel-wound ever inflicted on the national pride of one of"! 
the proudest of nations. The crown sa won woutd-névet be? 
worn’ in peaee. or security: ‘The hatred with which the Migit! 
Cammmigsiott.and the- Jesuits were regarded would ‘give' place to? 
the mote intense hatred which would be .itspired: by the alten? 

conqiterors;.. and many, who’ hed hitherte: contemplated: 
péwep-of France with dread and loathing, would aly that, if a! 
foreign yokemust be -borne, there. was less ignominy in sabe: 
mittap: to France than in submitting to Holland. ~~ 67 5%. <* 
-These considerations might ~vell-have made Wiltianr uneasy, 

7. LF. wel de tye ta Th ® . 
Mile oe to tae BTU T 


v 


ais ne 


(een tbe ches Ady eats lefothe: “ini bPpovielsed) Ia 
Desdiven ‘ide epletdte -dispesel, OCBuv: inforeadd citsepaiieds vety 
doubtful whether he would be able to obtain the assistanée:ofra 
dhol berwdiién.’ OF all ‘the “difiéuldes with whict-ihe tall to 
hott tHE greatest, ‘though ie” wetted by ‘Bugtibhe hinod- 

ditdse from the constitution of the Bunaviae: ‘ropublios:( Mo 
ele cey efeF exited dering w king course Oficgears 
finednvement: “Pie ’Smtés General couldn nat 

ahead et ‘pehee; sould Hot ‘conehide ‘any alliddce -owil 

40) WHHOHE the! Cotsent of the States of every ‘provi 
tiie Geitev lof e provitive'could tot -pive eich consetit without 
‘the ‘consent of every municipatity which’ Kud’ a ‘shafe inthe 
intitien. "Every rhnuiiclpality’ waa, i sénie: senwsey a 
IgOveRK eA SEE and, as uct, oldiined ‘the ‘tight of ‘combntinicgt- 
hii odisdetly with’ fordieti aftibiissadave; and of coltcérting wilt 
“etn ‘thd yhears of defeating selemes on whith other wrenici- 


fee WEFE Hitehé! “fi sortie town! éouncile. the party whith - 


d, dtirdiiy sé¥etal generations, tegardéd ‘the influence ofthe 
Sati olden ‘With’ jetlousy” hind Prete’ power. ‘At the heed of 
atk ims ey Wete the Magistrates of thé inoblé tity of Aineter- 
hy Wis thon th at the heivht of prosperity: ‘Phey' bad 
cs ‘sinde’ the ‘peace of Nitnevuen kept up a fitendly corte. 
-SBGrtletick: with Lewis through’ the instrumientality of his! able 
ned tetive: eWoy the Gount of Atatx: “Propositions browdlit 
forward ‘by ee natholler “AS indispensable to the security of 
GGinfhotiwéealth; sincfidnéd by’ all tie provinces dxcept 
NPIOTRHGS Rnd amnetioned: by’ stventéén of the ‘eighteen town 
ettoeils oF ‘Hotlatd, had repeatedly been negatived ‘by the 
“ice ‘of Amsterdam. The ‘only eonstitiitional rétrtedy 
ee ich’ caSes' was, that deputies ftom the cities which’ Wwete 
“agreed Should pay a visit to the city which dissented, for the 
| puse’ of expostulation. ~The mumber ‘of députiés' was: -an- 
sealed 4. they might continue td expostulate as long as they 
“lout fit s ‘and theartWhile all their expenses were defrayed 
ftie! obstinate corhmranity which refitsed to yieM to their ar- 
mei. ' Phis absurd tnddé of coercion had once deen tited 
iff’ suécess on the fittle town of Gorkum, but was not Hkely 
produce much effect ott the mighty and opultint Amsterddin, 
. ‘denowned throughout the wotld for’ its haven dristing witht iii. 
tmmmerabte masts, its--canals bordered by stately mansions, its 
gorgeous hall of state, walled, roofed, and floored with polished 
aictbie; its. arehouwes filled with the most costly productions 
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fof{ Cagkem atid DSititim,-end deiiohenge, moundiag wee 
they eiadloes. cbubbub, of; ali, the langnages. apaken -by civilized 
Mem %wstereg Uae. ope > boat gy ort yadtoduy ditty ob 
o} Miki disputes, between. the majority, meet ep pores: the 
-Stadiholdes. é0d,.the: .pinority heeded. by. the. magisixates,.af 

hed zepestedly.run,.ae -bigh that, blaodsbed Aad 
eseomad p inevitable. Qa one- ip mene Adaatange 

osc ma ar 


DRC E Aspstqrdum, 
denon bgt aghins io and jrogpe Fad bean raised ti alana 


otbis great, cit vould eves consent fa.a0 expeditian, oflopsiva dn 
ithe higheok gree jar leew. whom they, ony ones likely.to 


- Rot bk yy. be oderiakes, -To-quell he ont ton beta 
fferne wea.a cedures: front, higk, dn, different CinCURARNCAy hs: 
omselute.and:.daring Stadtholder. would not, have shrpoly “But 
‘pt that;moment it was most impoxtant that he. Boone sayetinty 
.exoid Avery-ect whigh cauld be. represented.as ie 
nomkidsmck venture to violate; the, fandamenial: awe: its 
-et:the ery; momest at-which he wae drawing the, sword against 
chie feshex-in-lay for wiolating, the fuadamental, lawa of 
ifRkerxiolent subversion of ene free constitution, would Jaye bw 
‘& strange: prelude.te.the viclant regtomiion, of apetbart,, 1. 
jcoshber, wae_yet apother. difficulty which. has .beda;tea b 

puaticed. by: English writers, but which was-never. for 8 ronnie 
oabsent from. Wuligm’s mind,., In, the expeditiag which. he 
yitated: ha could: succeed..only by appealing, ta, the, Protestant 
ofeeling,of England, and by stimulating, that, feoling. till.,is he- 
a¢ame; for.a time, the dominant-and alayost the exclunive. senti- 

-mest of the nation. This would indeed -have, been.a very 
vairaple courses had the end of -all, hig polities. been to :effact:a 
ésevalution, in our island and, to .xeign, there, "Bok: ha-hadkin 
siew..an ultesior end, whigh could he obtaine only bx the bap 
Dok -praaces, sincerely atiaghed. ta the Church of Rome, 
wasl desirows. to unite the. Empires the Catholic king,,and. ‘be 

aly. Bees with. England aad, Holland, ina Henao agains ihe 

‘Rrweeh aaeondency. It was ithengfore -nesesyary that, while 

* Avaux Neg., + Soy 1688. . 

ae As-to:thié relation & which the Stadtkebder. und ths aity of da sagas 
" erdamn stood towards each other, see Avaux, passim. 
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striking: thergreatest: blow ever'steek' ia dufenee of: Protestantey 
iom, he should yet cofitrive:not 16 lese' the good will of poverno: 
mbnis which. regarded Protestantism as a deadly: 300 
Such were the-complicated diffeulties'of this preadiandarec 
_ taking. - Continental statesmen saw a: part:o€:those difficulties ¥. 
Britis. statesmen another. part: One capacious and powerfuk > 
mind .alone:‘toak them allo in-at-one view, and deermined to © 
surmount them all: : It was no easy: ching to sabvert the Engen 
lish-goveynment ‘by means: of: & foreign 'aoney'withoot Hingps 
the: national ‘pride ‘of .Englishmen.: fy was ‘no-easy thing te» 
obtain ‘feon» that: Batavian faction which regarded: France with” 
partielity,:and the :Honse of Orenge with avettion;'a decision” 
10 favor of an expedition which would confonnd allcthd schemes. 
ofsFraace;‘and raise: the House ‘of Orange to ‘the ‘heipht of:' 
greatness. It: wasino easy thing. toiledd enthusiastic ‘Protes:/ 
tantscom o/ crusade-against Popery with the gdod wishes ' of: aliv: 
most:all iPopish governnsents: and of the Pope ‘himself: - Yer 
all these things Witham effected: . “All his objects, even : diesw> 
which appeared: mest Incompatible with each: other; he attditied’ 
completely: andiat-onee.. ke whole history of ancient and ‘of:: 
modo times tecords ho' other ‘such: triumph of statesmnnshipi- 
A Bhestask would indeed have.been téo arduous. even for sécly.’ 
u statesman es the Prince of ‘Orarige; had bot his chief advers(: 
safies:ibden at this time smétten with an infatuation’ such as by 
many meén mot prene:to superstition was ascribed to the'special: 
judgement of God: Not only: was the king of Erigiqnd):as ‘he* 
hadever -been,' stupid and perverse, but even the! coutteil of: 
_ thé polite ‘king of France was ‘turned ito foolishness. - WHat! 
eves wisdom and energy: could do, Williatn did. Those obsta: | 
eles which no wisdom or energy could heave overcome, his éne-."' 
mise themselves studiously removed. " ° 
40n the great dey on-which the bishops Were acquitted, and: 
on. whieh the invitation was. despatched to' the Hagué, Jareés. 
retunsed from Hounslow to Westminster in a-ploomy arid ag. 
tated: mobd. -He made: an effort that afternoon to appear - 
cheerful’ *-but the bonfires, the rockets, and above’ all ‘the - 
waxer popes who were blazing in every quarter of. Lowdon.. 
were! not likely to seothe! him. “Those who saw hiti onthe itor - 
row could: easily..read. in‘ his face and demeanor the. tielent ~ 
emotions which -egiteted his mind.t During some days he ap-~- 


* Adda, July 6, 1688. . t+ Reresby’s, Memoirs. 
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pearetsso: Diwiling:té telkiabout:the trial’ that seven Bagilldne 
coulé not veutiwe!to introduce the subject! 206 0 tut i tel 
Soon it, begah-to be clear that defeat and mortification hadii 
only hardened the king’s heart. ‘The first wards) which. he 
uttered. when be, learned that the objects of. his. revenge. :hadu! 
escaped him were, ‘So much the worse for them. Withind! 
a week these words, which he, acconding tb bis fashion, res. 
peated many times, .were fully explained.. He blamed himeetf; 2 
not fur having prosecuted the bishops, but for having ' prose~.. 
cuted. them, before a tribunal -where questions. of ‘faot..were:!l 
decided by jurids, and where established principles: of ilawio 
cquid:.not be utterly disregarded even by :the most. servile: 
judges... This: error he determined to repair: i Not .only«: 
the seven ‘prelates who kad:signed the petition, but:the whole! 
Anglican elergy, should have reason 10 curse the day ‘onl: 
whieh. they had. triumphed over. théir soysreiga.... Wathin-.a.7 
. forsaight, after the. trial an order was made, enjoining all ehan-. : 
cellars of dioceses and all érchdeacons to miake a strict inquisi 
sifion throughout their respective jurisdictions, :and to report.td 
the High Conamission, withia five weeks, the names of abl such.> 
rectors, viears, ahd qurates‘as. had omitted to read the dectara-. 
tient. ~The king anticipated with delight the terror. with which 
the offenders would learn that they were to.be cited: before & | 
contt which would give them: no quarter.{.. The ‘umber -of': - 
culprits was: little, if at ally short’ of ten thousand 5 and; after: 
what had passéil at Magdalene. Colloge, every one ofi. them’: 
might. reasonably expect.to be intendicted from: all hisuspirnual: | 
funetiods, ejected from his benefice, deciated: incapable of. : 
halding any othen preferment,.and. charged with the: costs ofv > 
the proceedings which bad reduced him to beggary.: 5-2 
Such was the persecution with which. James, snvarting from. ': 
hig -grent defeat in Westminster Hall, resolved to harass the 
clergy. Meanwhile he tried to show the lawyers, by a prompt!» 
and large distribution of rewards aud punishments, that strenus 1 
ous and, unblushing servility, even when least siccessfal, vas. ° 
a sure title to his favor, and that whoever, after years of. obsex' ) 
quiousaess, ventured to deviate but for. one moment into oom» a 
.and honesty was guilty of: an unpardonable. offence. - "7 
wolence and aadecity whick the apostate Williams had exhibited“ 


J 





© Barillon, July 7, 1688. 
,t London Gazette of July 16, 1688. ag 
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Whold nation:* “ He was tecom snsed | with a bate re f 
foway und Powéll Had raised their charagter B eclaring, 






theit Sudiment, thé’ petition was no libel. 
cel te oth thot ‘eitittione f The fate na ce me 

ave: Béeh, during Sore time) in sus ne 
Lot fied inst ‘the’ ‘bishops ; but he he’ id a 


insef td’ que of ' the’ dispensing power, hd proc 
the petition a libel; bat he bad carefully ks niaine PRR, 
Hotintcind the’ déclatation’ tejial; and, through the- \ whale. BER 
ddan, "nis fore’ had been that ot a man who remembered at 
a of teékoning night come. ~ Fle had indeed cage iso 
taut éncd? for it was hatdly t to be expected that an any, 
dedee Would Hold out without flagging through, such 
: ld Presence ‘of’ sich ‘4 bat and of such an aud itory 
bribers of the Sesuitical’ cabal, however, blamed i “i 
the chancellor rorlounced. ‘hin ‘a beast; and f was 
‘a sain Believed that & net chief justice would be appointed 
t no hange was Wake tt would hes have been no easy 
ter to ‘supp Us place. e many lawyers. 
Were" far’ steel br ‘to whi Pi parts ‘and learning | were. uh th 
scidic ia exception, hostilé t the desig gns of the gover ent: 
thi” ry‘ few lawyers whio’ surpassed him in tur ete ca 
oars with scarcély ai exception, to be found only 
tHE lowest ranks of the profession, and would have béen. i Ls 
tent to conduct thé ordinary business of the Court 
on 3 *Behcti' Williams, ie is true, united all the “quali 
Which” James required in a magistrate. Buf the sre of 
Willfuhis: Were needed at’ the, bar; ‘and,’ had he been mover 
tHence, the crown would have b been left w without the help of aay 
divVocate ever of the’ third rate. 
Nothing’ had ‘amazed or mortified. the king more ‘than 1 
Btithustasm which the, Dissenters chad shown in fhe cause of 





gp In the of the numerous ballads of that time axe the flowing 
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HOPPORY., OF, ENPRAREL ser 
ighops., Penn, wlio, though he had himself, sacrificed 
CH tor tos dose 


ontors ta his conscientious scruples, seems 10 have 
ned “that nobody but himself had e conscience, imputed 
} dwseontent of the Puritans to envy and dissatisfied ambition. 
hers hot had their share of the benefits promised by the 
eg iyafion’ of Indulgence; none of them had been admitted 
pany high dnd honorable post; and therefore it was not 
pe that théy were jealous of the Roman Catholics. Ac- 
ddrdingly, within '& week after ‘the great yerdict had been 
prondunced in Westminster Hall, Silas. T itus, & noted Pres. 

rian, a vehement exclusionist, and @ manager of Stafford’s 
ieehetimenn was irivited tg occupy 4 seat in the Privy Coun- 
. He was one of the persons.on whom the opposition had 
iWidst confidently reckoned. But the honor now oflered to him, 
aq. the hope of obtining a large sum due to him from the 
trown, evercame his virtue, and to: the great disgust of al] 
classés of Protestants, he was sworn in,* 


f ; . . : oS 


“Fhe vindictive designs of..the king’ against the Churali were 
hot ‘accomplished. Almost all the arehdeacons and diocesas 
Chincellors refused to furnish the information which _ wag 
reyuifed.. The day on which it had been intended that the 
While body of thé priesthood: should be summontd to answer 
for thé‘crime of disobedience arrived. The High Comentario 

er bud 






tet. “It appeared that scarcely one ecclesiastical -pfli¢ 
seit’ up a return, At the samé time a paper of grave impo 
was delivered to the board. It came from Sprat, Bishop oF 
Rochester. During two years, supported by the hope of > 
archbishopric, fhe had béen content to bear the repreach of. 
ersecuting that Church which he ivas bound by every obligap 
tion of conscience and honor to defend. But his hope, had 
béen’ disappointed. He saw that, unless he abjured his religion, 
he had no chance of sitting on the metropolitan throne of York. 
Fe tvas too good natured to find any pleasure in tyranny, and 
too discerning not to see the signs of the coming retribution. 
He therefore determined to resign his odious functions; and 
ke commuticated his determination to his colleagues in a leter 
written, like ajl his compositions, with great propriety and 
dignity of style. It was impossible, he said, thas He could 
longer epntinse ta be a:member of the. commissiom “He had 
bivsael {yin ohediexoe to.the Yoyal conimand, tead:the deeldira- 
a Ee eR Se EO Oe | 


* London Gazette, July %, 1688; Adds, July 38; Eydlyn's Diary, 
Fay 12; Johnstone, Dec. i's, 1687, Feb. 145, 1688. Prat 8 
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tion ; but he could not presume to condemn tho s of pi 
and foval divines who had takert 0: dif abt View of th day 
and, sin¢e it-was résolved to punish’ them ‘fer acting’accordi 
to théetr eobecience, he must | éclire that he woukd rather baffe = 
with ‘them than be’ accessory to-their syfferings.” 4 or e7 fe 
he comrbisstoners read’ and ‘stood eho: The very taal”: 
oftheir colleagud, the ichown laxity of his p 
fess of'his spirit, madd his defection peculiarly dlavining” 
A ‘government must be indeed in ‘danger: when’ men like Sjrat*: 
addréss it in thé Iihguage’of Hanypden. ‘The tribarial lately’” 
so insolent became on a sudden strangely tame, The eceléd{:'~ 
asfidul- functioniiries who had defied its-authotity wete ‘tit ‘even 
repiimaiided: twas: not‘ thought safe to “hint: any’ suspieidH”’ 
thet their disobediénce had* bedn intentional: -“Phidy “werer? 
métety ‘enjoined to have their repirts ready in four months." 
The commission then broke up in confusion. ft had’ received' | 
a @eath blow.8"° . HO Eg Bet 
‘White the High Commission shrank from a conffict with’ the’ 
Church, the Church, conscious of’ its strength, and antmated ‘by’! 
a new enthusiasm, invited, by a series of defiances, the attack 6."-” 
thée'High Commission. Soon after the acquittal of the bishops" ! 
the venerable Ormond, the most illustrious of the Cavaliers of?" 
the’great civil'wat, sank ‘under his'infirmities. The intelligence” 
of his death ‘was conveyed with speed to Oxford: Instantly’ ’ 
thé university, of which he had tong been chancellor, met to? 
name. a ‘successor.. One party was ‘for ‘the’ eloquent’ atid * 
acedinplished Halifax ; another for’ the‘ grave and otthodax! ” 
Noéttihgham. Bome mentioned the ‘Earl of -Abingdotiy who” 
resided: near- them, and’ Had recently been timed out ofthe 
lieftenahcy of the county for refusing ‘to join with the king ” 
aguihst the established religion: ‘But the majority, consisting: 
of‘a hundred aitd “eighty gradudtes, voted for the young Ditke”’ 
of Ormond, grandson of’ their late head, and'son‘of the ¢ Heat?’ 
Osséry: The" speed with which théy came to ‘this resotutica 
was: caused by their apprehension that, if there were’a -delay*” 
even of a ‘day, the king svould-attemtpt to foree- on’ thern komé'* 
chief who. weuld' betray ‘then rights... The apprehension Wat” 
reasonable ;-for,.only two hours after they had separated,’ 
a mandate from Whitehalt requiring them to choose Jeffreys.-- 
. Happily then ‘elestion of yeamg Ormond was alweady conaplote 
arsine > “4 dog Vf 
*§ 8 to Earl of. Dorset; Tondon ' ; id 
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and inevocable.®. A ‘few. weeks later, tle infamous ‘Timothy. 
Half, who had distinguished himself among the clergy of Lon, ,, 
n by readidg the declaration, was fewarded with the bishopric ,,, 
of Oxford, which had been yacant sjncs. the death of the. not. 
legs infamous Parkér. Hall came down ta his see; but, the 







- cangps.of his cathedral refused ta attend his installation; jhe, 
nota single one of,,,, 


the; academic, youth applied t him’ for: ho 


university refused to, create, him a doctor; no 
lied 16 him’ for holy orders; ‘no, gap 
wag. Jouctied to hinr; and, in his palace, he found bimeelt 


alowie wn renee a Oe ert oe 
oor afterwards a living ‘which was in the gift of Magdalene, .. 
lege, Oxford,. became vacant, Hough and his : ejected _, 
brethren .assqmbled and presented a clerk ; and the Bishop of, ; 


Gloucester, in whose diocese the living Jay, instituted thejr ., 


presentee without hesitationf 0 
e gentry were not less refrattory than the clergy. The .. 
assizes: of that summer wore all over’ the country an aspect 
never before known. The judges, before they set out on their’) 
ciréyits, had been summoned into. the king’s presence, and. , 
had been directed by lim to. impress on the grand juyors gnd,,'. 
magistrates, throughout the, kingdom, the duty of electing sueh. :; 
members of parhament as would support his policy. | They... 
obeyed his’ commands, harangued vehemently. agningt the. , 


clergy, reviled the seven bishops, called the memorable petition ,;; 


* factions libel, criticized with great asperity Sancrofi’s style,... 
which was, indeed. open to criticism, and. pronounced that, hig..,, 
Grace ought to be -whtpped by Doctor Busby for writing bad 
Eoglish. But the only effect of these indecent declamations ,, 
Wao ta increase the public discontent. All the marks of public. - 
¥pect-which had usually been shown fo the judicial office and_. 
tothe royal commiasion were withdrawn. The, old custom. . 
was,-that‘men of good birth and estate’ should ride in the train ., 
of the stieriff .when he escorted the judges to the county town; ) 
but such a procession could now with difficulty be formed in ., 
any part of the kingdom. ‘The successors of Powell and Hol, , 
loway, in particular, were treated. with marked indignity. .Thq  , 
Oxford cixcuit had been allptted to them ; and they bad expected... 
=> —_ —_ ere eonmeamenneresve334 0s 
©. London Gasotes, July 26,1688; Adda, [75 Newsletter th the | 
Mackintosh Collection, July 263 Bilis Correspendence;-Juby-28; St> - 

oO ° ~ oo. 4% a rr a | 
P Whoods | ‘Atheuwe Oxonienses ; Laittrell’s Diary, Aug. 28, 1648. - 

t Ronquito, Sept. af, 1688; Luttrell’s Diary, Sept. 6. 
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tol be.grentedin every.chire by cavelaade of thbdeyel gentred 
But.a¢ jhey approached Wallingford, where they: were.jo oper 
their commission for Berkshire, the shen alone came forth,te 
meet.tham, As they approaghed Oxford, the eminently loyal 
capital ‘of an eminently loyal .proyince, they were again wel: 
gemed by the.sheriff.alone* jk ge ee ait 
1j. The army: was seprcely,lesg disaffected than the clergy.sy 
the gentry, The garrison of the (ower had drunk, the bealtm 
of the amprisaned bishops.. ‘The grenadiers stationed at Lame 
heth hank, with every mark of reverence, welcomed the primate 
back..ta his, palace. . Nowhere had tha news,of the aoquitts 
been received with more clamorous delight than.at Hounslow; 
Heath. In. truth, the great force which the king. had assernbled 
for the purpose of overawing his mutinous capital had, become 
yore :mutinous thaa the capital itself, and.was more dreaded 
by the court than by the citizeas, Early in Aygust, therefore, 
the camp was broken up, and the troops were sent to quarters 
in different parts of the ¢ountry.t nr, 
. ,'- James, flattered himself that it woyld be easier to deal with 
separate battalions than with many thousands. of men collected 
in one mass. The first experiment was tried on Lord Lich 
field’s regiment of infantry, now called the Twelfth of the Line. 
That, regiment was probably selected because it had beex 
raised, at the time of the western insurrection,-in Staffordshire, 
@, province, where the Roman Catholics were more numerous 
and powerful than in almost any other part of England. . The 
man were, drawn, up in the, king’s presence. . Their major 
iaformed them that his, majesty, wished them to subscribe an 
engagement, binding them to assist in carrying into effect hig 
intentions concerning the test, and that all who did pot chogse 
to. camply must quit the service on the spot. To the kingja 
grent astonishment, whole ranks instantly laid down their, pikeg 
and muskets. Only twa officers and a few: privates, all: 
Catholics, obeyed his command. : He remained, silent, for a 
short time, Then he bade. the ,men. take .up,; their arma 
“ Another time,” he said, with a gloomy, look,,.“1 shaj} not da 
youthe honor to consult you" fo |, sata 
_ It was plain that, if he determined to persist in his designa, 
. * Elis Correspondence, August 4,7, 1688; Bishop Sprat’s rele 
tion of fhe Conference of Nov. 6, 1688. * a 
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t This is to. us bydhreg writdrs who could well remember 
time, Kennet, Eachard, ang Ojdmiyzon, with. de nont £ 
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herinast lramoddl he brily. > Yer matetialy for tha -p he 
eodid not fad’ i) Gur island: » The ‘ members: of. hie \Chravehl, 
Oeh" in tha'distriets wliere they were midet-numerous, were A 
devil iiterity of ‘the people. ‘Hatred of Popéry had spread 
throughtelt otasses of his Protestent subjetts;‘and bad become 
- the ruling passion even of ploughmeén and artisans. But there 
wad shother patt of ‘his dominions where- avery: different spirit 
timated’ the’ preat body of the population. ‘There. was 16 
heats tolshe numberof Roman Catholic sdldiers whont the godd 
‘and qdarters of ‘England would attract actuss St. 48d 
nek : Tyreonnel had been, during: some tithe, employed 
informing out-of the peasantry of his country a military forced 
éeiwhich his rnaster might depend. Already Papists! of Celtld 
blood-and speech, composed: atmost-the wholé army of. Lrelandi 
Batilon earnestly and repentedty advised James to bring svet 
thae wii for the purpose of coercing’ the English. + 
ei James wavered: «He wished- td be: surroundéd by trodps-on 
whom he could rely; but he dreaded the explosion of national 
Reting which the appearance of a‘ great Trish foree on English 
prond must produce.’ At last,’ as usually happens when 3 
wétik! mtn’ tries to avoid ‘opposite inconveniences, he todk ‘é 
eourde which united thé all. He brought over Irishirien,-not 
tideed' enough to hold down the singte city of London; of the 
stivle county pf York, bat riore than ‘enoigh’ to excite thé 
dari: and rage of the whole kingdom, from’ Netthumberlané 
&' Cornwell. Battalion after battalion, raised and thatited by 
Pytcdnhel; landed'on the western coast and moved towards 'thé 
Hal {and Irish recruits:were imported in considerable nut 
béts; ‘to All up vacancies ‘in the English regiments.t' 5) 1" 
SOf the many errors which James committed, hone was moré 
faut than this. Atready tye hdd alienated the hearts ‘of? his 
beople' ‘by’ vidjating their laws; confiscating their estates,'ana 
fériedhtiip- their religion. Of’ thuse ‘whd Had-once: beer most 
feilous for ntonratchy, he had biready made many rebels in 
Kart: Yet he' might still, with some chance of success, Have 
Shpéiled'to’ the’-patriotie ‘spirit of “his subjects -agairist’ an 
invader. For they were a race insular im temper as ‘well: a 
ii” Pedpriphical * position.’ Their national -dntipathies’ ‘were. 
» in that age, unreasonably and unamiably strong: 


Théey“tiadinevet been aecustomed to thg control or erferenca 
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of any stranger. ‘The appédrarice Of ki Yori dy’ in: adda 
soil might impel them to rafly even found a kleg wetyt The 

had no reason to love. William might, pecs is, the 

unable to overcome this difficulty; but James’ retaav 
Not even the arrjval of a brigade of Lewis's: muskethety’ Wd 
have excited such resentment and shame as our ancestots' 
when they saw armed columna of Pgpists,’ just ‘arrtvad’ Ft 
Dublin, moving in military pomp along the high. ’rotids: 
man_of English blood then regarded the aboriginal! Trish?ay fits 
countrymen. ‘They did uot-belong to our branch of the 


human family. ‘They wers distinguished from. and re 
ence of situation and of education, great as‘ that ran tpad 
t’ 






than one moral and intellectual peculiarity, which’ th 

did not seem altogether to explain. They had an ‘aspec 
their awn, a mother tongue of their owh. When they ik 
English their pronunciation was Tudi¢rous ; their phrase 
was grotesque, as is always the*phraseology of those git 
in one language and express their thoughts in another. ° tat 
were, therefore, foreigners; and of et gee Oey Y 
the most hated and despised; the “most h , for théy fad 
during five centuries, always been our .énemies ; the “Tha 
despised, for they were our vanquished, ensla a,* and‘ dé 
spoiled enemies. The Englishman compated with. pride; ‘hid 
own fields with the desolate bogs whence the’ rappareés ideti¢ 
forth to rob and murder, and his own dwelling with the’ hove 
Where the peasants and the hogs of the Shanon Wall if 
filth together. He was a member of a society firr inferidf 
indeed, in wealth and civilization, to the society in whith 
hye, but still one of the wealthiest and mast highly civitized 
societies that, the world had then seen: the Jrish were: alot 
as, rude as the savages of Labrador. He Was a freemanr;' the 
Irish. were the hereditary serfs of his race. He worshipp 
God after a pure and rational fashion ; the Trish-were‘ suite i 
idolatry and superstition. He knew that great numbetd‘of 
Irish had repeatedly fled before a small English’ force; aid 
that he whole Irish population had been. held down ya. sin 
English colony; and he very complacently inferred that fie 
was naturally a being of a higher order thaa the Irishman; for 
it is thus that a doniinant race always explains its ascentle CY, 
and excuses its tyranny. ‘That, ig vivacity, bumor}, aye 
quence, the Irish stand high among the nations of the world & 
now universally ackwowledged, t, when well coed er 
they are excellent soldiers has been proved of « hundred fields 
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ac hft jacrorin Wham peopney god 2 ka ago, they 


aL. , 16°, 
e, iy vi a th a stupid and a 
ei epple.,, Agd these were. the men who were to hold 

E lend dawn by main force while her civil and ecclesiastical 
ution. .was slestrpyed, The blood. of ‘the. miele nation 
atthe thought. To be conquered by Frenchmen or by 
ntards..zould: have seemed comparatively a tolerable fate. 
With Frenchmen aad Spaniards we bad been accustomed {to 
imatom equal terms. We had sometimes envied their prog- 
enty,, sometinas, dreaded their pow r, sometimes ‘Congratu- 
queselves on their friendship. In spite of our, unsocial 
we admitted that they were great natigns,.and that they ’ 
d..boastnof jen eminent in the arts, of war and peace. 
t.ta@ he anbjugated by .an ‘inferior, caste was a degradation 
ond all, ojher degradation... The English ‘felt'as the white 
yanis.of Charleston and New Orleans would feel if’ those 
were acenpied by negro garrisons. The real facts 
uid haye ;heen sufficient, to,.excite uneasiness ‘and indig- 
dation; ut the zeal facts, were lost amidst a crowd of wild 
aymors which flew. without eeasing from coffee-house to coffee- 
howe, and. from .ale:bench to ale-bench, and became more 
wonderful, and terrible. at every stage of the progress. The 
Ausiber of the,.rish treops who had landed,on our Leek might 
tly excite serious apprebensians.as tp the king’s ulterior 
esigaes;; but jit was, maguified tenfold by the public apprehen- 
mons,,,.dt -anay, wellbe supposed that the rude kerne of Con- 
Spught, plaged, with ayms ip his hands,:among a foreign people 
Whom.-he hated, and by; whom he was hated in turn, was guilty 
{.mamp. exeasses.. These excesses were exaggerated by 
eport; end, in addition to the owtrages which the stranger had 
viet ited, all the ,offences of his English comrades 
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et down to his accgunt, From. every corner of the 
' ‘Z we ‘ . U iJ . * . a 
af opy.erese against the foreign barbarians who forced 
Heelves. inie..private houses, seized horses and wagons, 
Gx\oried woney., apd insulted women.. a hese men, jt. was said, 


(Rane 3 iyi setted those avho, foriy-seren, yeas before, had 
et, .Fzotestants by tens of thousands. ‘Tlie history of 
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ion of. 1641, a history which, even when soberly 
ht well :move pity and horror, and which had been 






(fully, distorted by national and religious antipathies, was 
Pork 06, favorit topic of conversation. Hideous stories of 
‘Rayses burned, with all ‘the inmates, of wotnen and young 

uitgn, uiaherad gf near. rglations compelled by torture to 
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be ted: mucderoraaof each otheryof c Sotmesl adéiantiay 
fated ,-were tolix arid heatd ‘with/full bdllef saad intenss AnteRae 


indigratibn of .théd mother: country by describing. al that en 
had.' suffered, and all. that: they - had,: with tod mrudh’ 
feared.. How much thé ‘public .mind “had beer ‘excited byt 
complaints of: these: fugitwes had: recently been ‘ shuseg> in od 
manner ‘hot to be mistaken. LT ytcofinet had wansmitted for 
thd royal approbation thé heade-of -a ‘bill repeating “the lawiby 
which: half the soil of irétand washed, ‘and ‘He had tseqeos 
Westminster, as his agetits, two of his Roman: Catholitoccps 
trymen who had lately been raised: to ‘high: judicial ofivet 
Nugent,’ chief’: pistice of: the Irish. Gourt of! Ki ;) Bench, a 
ification of: all the vicds and-wenknesses which the 
ish then imagined te be‘tharacteristic:of the Popish Gets y° 
Rice, a- baron of the Irish: Exchequer, ‘who; in ‘abilities «end 
attainments, was perhaps the foreniost'man of “hls race sand 
retigion. The obdjecbof the mission was well koown.;: aad‘the 
two judzes could not yenture to show themselves -in the’ stted 
If ever they werd recognized, the rabble shoutdd, “« Rosar for 
the Iriah ambasseidons;” and their.'coach ‘was -eécutted with 
mock’ solemurity by a.:train’ of ushersand harbingers -beariny 
sticks with potatoes stuck on the points. - ---- -- ~--- 
: So strong and general;-indeed, was at thet tme the aedisibn 
of the English to tha Trish that the mest dtetinguished Romebe 
Catholics partook “of ‘it... "Powis and Bellesyse: ‘expressed, itt 
course’ nnd tictittotiious’ language, even at the council boat, 
their''‘antipathy to the aliens.i’. Among English Protestants that 
untipathy was still stronger; and perhaps:.it was: strongest ini 
the'army. Neither officers nor soldiers-were disposed To ‘best 
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of King’s State. of the Protestants of ‘Irclaad ; Secret Conmdtits of 
the Romish Party inIreland.. > . nop yt 8 ty anadfrrre 

¢ Secret Consults of the Romish Party in‘Trelandi >. vf -zleaorm 











the ‘shown: by their ‘master cto: a! fodeign 
ne Sate totie meee 
atthe Bighth Regisent -df-the Lind; then iq<udrtered’ at Ports: 

gave onlers that: thirty: men fast drrived ‘from Iretind 
abould bec enlisted: « The English soldiers declared: that they 
sould: cnot:Berve. with ‘these intruders; Joha’ Beaumont, ' the 
Aéatenant-colonel, jaw htt wa ‘name ‘and » ignintt te’ fies of 
the: captains, protested to the: ‘Guke’s fave st qnsudt 10 
the Engliah.ermy-and nition. 1+: We vaised the roginiént,” be 
maid, thet our-own charges to-defiind his-niajesty’s! crowed: in la 
serot ane danger. «We bed! then-nodiffidnity a ili bem’ 

ok Tonglish recruits... We: can: easily oe keep ‘every’ 

y up 10: ite fall: complement: withent ‘admitting: ‘Tabmeni 
We therefore de not think it copsistent with oar botor to hhvd 
these. ptraxigers forced: dn-us z and ‘we beg’ that we thay eittre? 
benpegmittied to-domimand: mex ef oir owa wation- orto my 
downs voli -cemnaissiotss,” yBérwick sent to Windsor for dives 
tens. The -king, grettly exesperated,' instantly despatched # 
troop ef hoxse to Portsmouth svith ordets ‘to bring the six refrac- 
teay,-offters: befere Aim: ‘A council of wir‘sate’ on them! _ 
Thay refused to niake aay'submission ; and they were semoneed 
te. be céphioved, the highest punishinent which a' court martial 

then competent to.infliet.” ‘The whole nation’ appleaded 

disgvacdd officers; ‘and:the prevailing sentiment was stimu- 
ted-bynan ainfounded somor ‘that, while emir orrot they hail 
been treated with cruelty.* ~~ 
«‘Pablic-feeling did net-them raamifest iteclf by those signs ‘wit 
which we :are farniliar, by’ large’ meetings, and by vehetnent 
- Newerthelese it found a vent, -. Thomas: Wharton! 
Whe, te the lest:parliement, “had represented Buckinghamshire, 
and: wlio -was: already conspicuous: both as a ‘Tibertine and as @ 





ey ne ‘Deésertion,: 1689; compare: the ‘first and “second 
Bept. +4; 1688; Citters ofthe sankg date; ‘Clarke's 

simon the Boamat ij. 168. -Fheqompilet of the leat-raention od) 

pie ve at; Churchill moved, the court to sentence. tha six officers, 


tary doeg not ear,to have } t 
Riis papers ; it thesefore répivd tt as one of the ¢ taken frm the 


invented. at St-Gerniait’s for ‘the ‘Purpose of Blackenting & éharacter 


It as one of the thousand fictions 


Whish . wee. black enoygh without such danbingy.' That Churehill' 
may have affected great indignation on this occasion, in order to 
‘ide the treason which he médifdtéed, is highly probable. “But it is 
mpomible to believe that « man-of bis'setise wobld-have urged the 
members of a council of war to inflict a  punistiment ‘which was, Tee 
‘oriously beyond thaix emnypctonce. : yee 


Cinenph &f Robeey and of the -Milesian snce. “The Hrotestent 
hejr willbe excluded, ‘The Protnttent aificonm mill be beaken. 
‘te Charjer .and ;the-praters who appeal nto it: wilitbe 
jp one rope... The gond Talbot will shower -conmie- 
ten shis countrymen, and-will cut, the throes ef the 
hese. wesees, which were in.ne-reapect abore: theo 
ani nite of -stpeet poetry,-had for burdea some 
a A was..gnid.to have been..wed..sa @ watchw 
of Ulster in 1641. ‘Dhe veraes.and:tbetune caught 
le ogy ashe natien. . From ove.end of England: to ¢be 
: other all classes were constantly singing this ile ohyme: » It 
_ Was especially the delight. of the Ennghab | emmy. :Mose than 
Seventy. years after the Revolution, & greet weiter delineated, 
uisite-skill, a: veteran ,whojhad foughtetthe Boyne-and 
‘Ope.of .the shagpatenstice of she gaod-old ealdios 
ako trick of. whistling Lillibullero.* rer 
ards bagsted-thet he bed. aking oubel 
eae But Ae truth the: suqpess of 00 Was 
ctiecty sane pot the .caune, of that encitad sinte of public 
fea igh, produced .the Revalutinn. al 
le James.wps thus raisingagainet himecif all shose-snaticn- 
al f clings ayhick, but for his. own folly, might bave s2ped: dis 
rone, Lewis was i another way e hinself met -less 
‘sigue to facilitate the anierpriae which Willies moditated. 
party in Holland.which was favenele to Fraace vss 
e minority, but a munanly strong enovgh, geoarding: te the 
itution of the Batavian federatian, to ‘prevent ~the: 5tadt- 
hol er from striking any great -blaw.. To.keep that minority 
steady.was an object to which, if the court of Versailles had 
been Wise, every .other object would .at-thet aepjupctane hare 
been postponed. Lewis, however, had, during seme umey is: 
bored, as aff of -set spurpese, to estrange his Dutch frends ; ead 
length, though not without difficulty, succeeded: in fi 
: en to become his enemies at the precise moment at w 
their help would haye been invalyable to him 
There were two subjects on which .the peaple. ef the United 


a CLS ae PR I bbe NE 
+ The song of Lillibulloro is among the State Poems. In Percy's 
Ralice cs the first at part will be found, but not the aecond part, which was 
after William's landing. In the: Examiner and in several 
pamphlets of 1712 Wharton is mentionsd-sa:the wadhor “ 
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1Pontieesinwere pdtutiarty' sehskivG; veleien aid toda! Ynd 
s both their, ecligion wed theie teade the Firesieh kin ailed. 
3 mofche " Haguencts aid the tevodatidn df" 

ineetcod Nabtes;had every Where moved the’ gtief did tdig. 
mektied cof ‘Protestalts.':: But fd “Hollant “these” feelinigs 7 
vétionger than-iy aay other country §' for'maty persons” 
-artho sconfidimg ‘in’ the repeated and soltifih ‘détliratiteis”! 





otherd. - Every: now broueht- to’ Holland fie ~ dings ‘that 
‘these reone Wore. treated wit outers tigor' off aécoutit of 
otheit rotigion:” Dragoons) it ‘was'trepdrted; wetc ‘quittered bn 
ilonev::: Aisother hdd beép ‘held ‘naked befurty’a fire’ tif fie Was 
chdlf ywabted... AK were forbidden: under the severest’ pendtiiés, 
Neicetsbrate the risss:of their: religion; or: to ‘quit’ the’ countty 
Liuto- whieh “they tad, under. falve’ pretences, been déchyéd. 
i The: partisans:of thé House: of Oriade' 'exelxinnted -agiifist tic 
cruelty and perfidy of the'tyrant.: The-Spposition was abyistiod 
lent cdispiiited.: “Ever the town council of Aimsierdaln; though 
2swonply attached to the Freéncti ‘interest: and: td ‘the ‘Arn an 
cthaslogy, und thouyl Hele ickined‘to-find fault with Lewis ‘br 
to sympathize with the Oalviniss whom he persecuted, eduld 
-emtcuentate to oppose itself to the general ‘serititent ; for in 
ethat. great city there was searcely oné wealthy merehunt whi 
‘hald not some'kinsman or ftiend unierg the sufferers. + Petitlns 
-wamerousby and ‘respectably signed were presented tothe’ btit- 
‘gomastore, imploring ‘them ‘to make''strong representatiohs to 
x.' Thete were oven: suppliants who made their Way irtto 
-the Stadthouse; flung themselves otf their knees, desctibed with 
tears‘ and ddéba the lamentable condition of those’ whom they 
‘most loved, and besought the intercession of the rmdgistrates. 
‘The pulpite:yeeounded with invectives and ‘lamentations. - “Pile 
-pross poured forth heartrending narratives ond'stirring ‘exhort}- 
teens. ’. Avidux saw ‘the whole danger.’ He report oN 
. ysdure:that even the well-intentioned — for so he always call 
‘the eventivs “of the House of Orange — cither partook of ‘tHe 
public feeling or'were overawed ty it'; und he suggested’ the 
ipélicy ‘of ‘making some ‘concession to théir wishes. ‘The 
“answers. which lie received from Versailles were , cold and 
‘aerimignious. Some Dutch families, indeed, which had,not-begn 
‘paturalized ia France, were permitted .to return fo theer ‘coba- 
try. But toxthuse natives of Holland who'liad obtainéd- lettets 
VOL. H. 29 
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of naturalization Lewis-refused: all indulgence. No power off€ 
earth, he said, should interfere between him and his subjects:': 
These people had chosen to beconre his subjects ;‘and how he 
treated Pham was a matter with which no neighboting state~ 
had any thing to do. The magistrates of Amsterdam naturally’ 
resented the scornful ingratitude of the potentate whom they 
had strenuously and unscrupulousty served against'the general’ 
setise of their own conntrymen. Soon followed another prov-" 
oeation, which they felt even more keenly. Lewis began to 
make war on their trade. He first put forth an edict probibit- 
ing the importation of herrings into his dominions. Avaux 
hastened to inform his court that this step had excited great 
alarm and indignation, that sixty thousand persons in the United: 
Provinces subsisted by the herring fishery, and that some strong 
measure of retaliation would probably be adopted by the States. 
The answer which he received was, that the king was deter- 
mined, not only to ‘persist, but to increase the duties on many 
of those articles in which Holland carried on a lucrattve trade’ 
with France. The consequence of these errors, errors com- 
mitted in defiance of repeated warnings, and, as it should seem - 
in‘the mere wantonness of self-will, was that now, when the 
voice of a single powerfal member of the Batavian federation: 
might have averted an event fatal to all the politics of Lewis, 
no such voice was raised. The envoy, with all his skill, vainly 
entleavored to ‘rally the party by the help of which he had, 
during several years, held the Stadtholder in check. The arro- 
gance and obstinacy of the master counteracted all the efforts 
of the servant. At length Avaux was compelled to send to 
Versailles the alarming tidings that no reliance could be placed 
on Amsterdam, so long devoted to the French cause, that some 
‘of:the well-intentioned were alarmed for their religion, and 
that the few whose inclinations were unchanged could not ven- 
ture to utter what they thought. The fervid eloquence of 
preachers who declaimed against the horrors of the French 
persecution, and the lamentations of bankrupts who ascribed 
their ruin to the French decrees, had wrought up.the people 
to such a temper, that no citizen could declare himeelf favora- 
ble to France without imminent risk of being flung into the 
- nearest canal. Men remembered that, only fifteen years be- 
fore, the most illustrious chief of the party adverse to the House 
us Orange had been torn to pieces by an infuriated mob in the 
very precinct of the palace of the States Gencral. A similar 
fate might not improbebly befall those who should, at this erisis: 
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og accused, of serving the purposes of France, againat, theiz, 
native land, and, against the reformed religion.®,. © | ag 
While Lewis. was thus forcing his friends, in Holland toy 
become, or to pretend to become, his enemies, ho was laboring, ; 
with mot less success to remove all the scruples. which »nght,: 
havg- prevented the Catholic princes of the Continent. from... 
countenancing William’s designs. .A new. quarrel bad,.arisen,;: 
between the court of Versailles and the Vatican, a quarrel,.in,. 
which the injustice and insolence of the .French king -were,. 
' perhaps more offensively displayed. than in any, other transa¢+,, 
tign.of his reign. _ Po ya ay 
ylt had long. been the rule at Rome that.na officer of. justice . 
of finance could enter the. dwelling inhabited by the minister. 
who represented a Catholic state. In process of time not, only: 
the dwelling, but a large precinct round it, was held inviolable. , 
It was a point of honor with every ambassador. to extend asy 
widely. as possible the limits of the region which was under his, 
protection. At length half the city consisted of. privileged. 
districts, within which the Papal gavernment: had. no .more,, 
power than within the Louvre or the Escurial. Eyery asylum,, 
was thronged with contraband -traders, fraudulent hankrupis,,. 
thieves and assassins. In every asylum were collected maga;. 
zines of stolen or smuggled, goods. From every asylum, 
ryfians sallied forth nightly: ta plunder, and stab, , Jo. no town, 
of Christendom, consequently, was law s9, impotent and wicks. 
edness sq audacious as in the ancient capital of religion and- 
civilization. On this subject Innocent felt as, became a prigst. 
anda prince. He declared that he would receive no ambas-,, 
sador who insisted on a right so destructive of order and) 
morality. There was at:firast much murmuring ;. but, his ,resor, 
lution was so evidently just that. all governments but.one. 
speedily acquiesced, The emperor, highest. in ,rank amofg, 
Christian monarchs, the Spanish court, distinguished. qmong all, 
couris by sensitiveness and pertinacity .on.pomts of etiquette, 
renounced the odious privilege, Lewis alone was impracticac, 
or “| 
--* Bee the Nagotiations of the Count of Avaux..' It would be almost}. 
impossible for me to cite all the passages which haye furnished mej 
with materials for this part of my narrative. The most important, 
ill be found under the following dates: 1685, Sept. 20, Se t. 24, 
ct. 5, Dec. 20; 1686, Jan. 3, Nov. 22; 1687, Oct. 2, Nov. 6, Nov’ 
19; 1688, July 29, Aug. 96. ‘Lord Lonsdale, in his' Memoixs, justl}” 
remarks that, but:for the mismasagement: of ,Lowis, the nity:of Amy 
_ stexdem would bare preyented the Revolution, 6 0. of int 
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ble. What other soverei might choose to do, he said, was 
nothing to him. He therefore sent a mission to Rome, escorted 
by a great force of cavalry and infantry. The ambassador 
‘marched to his palace as a general marches in triumph through 
‘a conquered town. ‘The house was strongly guarded. Round 
the limits of the protected district sentinels paced the rounds 
day and night, as on the walls of a fortress. ‘The pope was 
thmoved. “They trust,” he cried, “in chariots and in horses; 
but we will remember the name of the Lord our God.” He 
‘betook him vigorously to his spiritual weapons, and laid the 
region garrisoned by the French under an interdict.* 

This dispute was at the height when another dispute arose, 
‘ia which the Germanic body was as deeply concerned as the 


pope. | 
Cologne and the surrounding district were governed by an 


archbishop, who was an elector of the empire. The right of 


choosing this great prelate belonged, under certain limitations, 
to the chapter of the cathedral. The archbishop was also 
Bishop of Liege, of Munster, and of Hildesheim. His do- 
minions were extensive, and included several strong-fortresses 
which in the event of a campaign on the Rhine would be of 
the highest importance. In time of war he could bring twenty 
thousand men into the field. Lewis had spared no effort to 

in so valuable an ally, and had succeeded so well that 

ologne had been almost separated from Germany, and had 
become an outwork of France. Many ecclesiastics devoted 
to the court of Versailles had been brought into the chapter ; 
and Cardinal Furstemburg, a mere creature of that court, had 
been appointed coadjutor. 

In the summer of the year 1688, the archbishopric became 
vacant. Furstemburg was the candidate of the House of 
Bourbon. The enemies of that house proposed the young 
Prince Clement of Bavaria. Furstemburg was already a 
bishop, and therefore could not be moved to another diocese 
except by a special dispensation from the pope, or by a postu- 
lation, in which it was necessary that two thirds of the chapter 
of Cologne should join. The pope would grant no dispensa- 
tion to a creature of France. The emperor induced more 
. than a third part of the chapter to vote for the Bavarian prince. 
Meanwhile, in the chapters of Liege, Munster, and Hildesheim, 





*: Professor Von Ranke, Die Rémischen Papste, book viii. ; Burs 
net, i. 769. . 
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‘the majority was adverse to France. Lewis saw, with indig- 
nation and alarm, that an extensive province, which he, had 
begun to regard as a, fief of his crown, was about to become, 
not merely independent of him, but hostile to him. In a paper 
written with great acrimony he complained of the injustice 
with which France was on all occasions treated. by that see 
which ought to extend a parental protection to every part of 
Christendom. Many signs indicated his fixed resolution to 
support the pretensions of his candidate by arms against the 
pope and the pope’s confederates,* ean 
Thus Lewis, by two opposite errors, raised against himeelf . 
at once the resentment of both the religious parties between 
which western Europe was divided. Having alienated one 
at section of Christendom by persecuting the Huguenots, 
Fe alienated another by insulting the Holy See. These faults 
he committed at a conjuncture at which no fault could be com: 
mitted with impunity, and under the eye of an opponent second 
in vigilance, sagacity, and enetgy, to no statesman whose 
memory history has preserved. William saw, with stern 
delight, his adversaries toiling to clear away obstacle, after 
obstacle from his path. While they raised against themselves 
the enmity of all sects, he labored to conciliate all. The great 
design which he meditated he with exquisite skill presented to 
different governments in different lights; and it must be added 
that, though those lights were different, none of them wag 
false. He called on the princes of northern Germany to rally 
round him in. defence of the common cause of all reformed 
churches. He set before the two heads of the House, of 
Austria the danger with which they were threatened by Fregch 
ambition, and the necessity of rescuing England from vassal. 
age and of uniting her to the European confederacy.t He 
disclaimed, and with truth, all bigotry. The real enemy, he 








* * Burnet, i. 758; Lewis’s paper bears date ay 1688. It will be 


found in the Recucil des Traités, vol. iv. No. 219. 
+ For the consummate dexterity with which he exhibited two dif- 
ferent views of his policy to two different parties he was afterwards 
bitterly reviled by the court of St. Germain’s. - “Licet Foederatis 
publicus ille predo haud aliud aperte proponat nisi ut Gallici imperii 
exubcrans utetur potestas, veruntanien sibi, ct suis ex heretics 

e complicibus, ut pro comperto habemus, longe aliud promittit, 
nempe ut exciso vel enervato Francorum regno, ubi Catholicarum 
partium summum jam robur situm est, heeretica ipsornm pravitas per 
orbéra Christianutn universum prevaleat.”— Letter of James to the 
pope, evidently written in 1689. 
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~$aid,.of the British Roman Catholics, was. that shortsighted and 
| -beadstrang monarch who, -when he might easily have obtained 
7; for thea adegal toleration, had trampled on law, liberty, prep- 
+: 81tYs, in order fo raise them to an odious and precarious asgen- 
odency. If the misgovernment of James were suffered to 
nepptinae, it. must. produce, at no, remote time, a popular out- 
hippeak, which might be followed by a barbarous persecution of 
the Papists. The. prince declared that, to avert the horrors of 
sueh..a. persecution was one of his chief objects. If he syc- 
1,¢eeded in- his design, he would use the power which be nmust 
.., then. -possess, as head of the Protestant interest, to protect, the 
members..of the Church of Rome. Perhaps the passions 
pexcited .by the. tyranny of James might make.-it impossible, to 
veffage, the: peral Jaws from the statute-book ; but those lqws 
. Should. be mitigated by, a lenient administration. No. class 
‘would really gain more by the proposed expedition than those 
peaceable and unambitious. Roman Catholics whe merely 
-wisked. to follow their callings and to worship their Maker 
i withoist .melestation. The only losers would be the Tyr- 
seonnels, the Dovers, the Albevilles, and the other political . 
“adventurers who, in return for flattery and evil counsel, had‘ 
obtained from their credulous master governments, regiments, 
pnd embassies. | | 
1. While. William exerted himself to enlist on his side the 
sympathies both of Protestants and of Roman Catholics, he 
exerted -hunself with not less vigor and prudence to provide. 
the military means which his undertaking required. He could 
.. pot: make a descent on. England: without the sanction of the 
. United Provinces. If he asked for that sanction before his 
- design was ripe for execution, his intentions might possibly be 
thwarted by the. faction hostile to his house, and would certainly 
:-be. divulged to all the. world. He. therefore determined to 
- paake his preparations with all. speed, and, when they were. 
_ complete, to seize some fayorable moment for requesting the 
wonsent of the federation, It was observed by the agents of 
France that he was more busy than they had ever known bim. 
Not a day passed on which he was not seen spurring from his 
- villa .to the Hague. He was perpetually closeted with hie 
most distinguished adherénts. ‘Twenty-four ships of war were 
fitted out for sea in addition to the ordinary force which the 
commonwealth maintained. A camp was formed near Nime- 
guen. Many thousands of troops were assembled there. In 
order to form this army the garrisons were withdrawn from 
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the strongholds in Dutch Brabant. Even the renowned fortress 
of Bergopzoom was left almost defenceless. Field-pieces, 
bombs, and tumbrels from all the magazines of the United 
Provinces were collected at the head-quarters. All the bakers 
of Rotterdam toiled day and night to make biscuit. All the 
gunmakers of Utrecht were found too few to execute tho 
orders for pistols and muskets, All the saddlers of Amsterdam 
were hard at work on harness and holsters. Six thousand 
sailors were added to the naval establishment. Seven thou- 
sand new soldiers were raised. They could not, indeed, be 
formally enlisted without the sanction of the federation; but 
they were well drilled, and kept in such a state of discipline 
that they might without difficulty be distributed into regiments 
' within twenty-four hours after that sanction should be obtained. 
These preparations required ready money; but William had, 
by strict economy, laid up against a great emergency a treas- 
ure amounting to about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. What more was wanting was supplied by the zeal 
of his partisans. Great quantities of gold, not less, it was _ 
said, than a hundred thousand guineas, arrived from England. 
The Huguenots, who had carried with them into exile large 
quantities of the precious metals, were eager to lend him all 
that they possessed; for they fondly hoped that, if he.suc- 
ceeded, they should be restored to the country of their birth ; 
and they feared that, if he failed, they should scarcely be safe 
even in the country of their adoption.* 

Through the latter part of July and the whole of August, 
the preparations went on rapidly, yet too slowly for the vehe- 
ment spirit of William. Meanwhile, the intercourse between 
England and Holland was active. The ordinary modes of 
conveying intelligence and passengers were no longer thought 
- safe. A light bark of marvellous speed constantly ran back- 
ward and forward between Schevening and the eastern coast 
- of our island.¢ By this vessel William received a succession 
of letters from persons of high note in the church, the state, 
and the army. ‘Two of the seven prelates who had signed the - 
memorable petition, Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, and Tre- 
lawney, Bishop of Bristol, had, during their residence in the 
Tower, reconsidered the doctrine of non-resistance, and were 
ready to welcome an armed deliverer. A brother of the 


* Avaux Neg., Aug, 4 49 34 34 36 HF an 1688. 
+ Avaux Neg., Sept. +4,, 1688. | 
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Bishop of Briastél, Golonel Charley Trelawney,who' edmmanded 
8nd of thé Tanvier regtments, how known as the Fourth df 
the Line, signified his readiness to draw his sword for thé 
Protestant religion. Similar assurahcés arrived from the 
Savage Kirke: Churehill, im a letter written with a certain 
dlevation of language, whith was the sufe mark that he was 


goihe to commit & baseness, declared‘ that he was deterthined | 


to pefform his duty to Heaven and to his country, and that Hé 


ut hiv honor absolutely iftto the hands-of the Prince of Orange. 


William doubtless tead those words with one of those bitter 
afd ‘eynicat smiles which gave his face its least pleasing ex. 
pression. It was not his busindss to take care of the honor of 
r mens nor’ had the most rigid castist pronounced it ut- 
hiwfdl-iA a pénertil to mvité, to use, and to reward the sdivices 
of ‘deserters whom He could not but despise.* —- - 
-“@hurchit’s letter was brought by Sidney, whose situation im 
Endond- had become hazerdotis; and who, having tdken thaty 
precautions to! hidé his trick, had passed ove to Hotland about 
the middle of 'August:+ ' About the sathe time Shrewsbury and 
Eéward: Russel? crossed the German Ocesin ih a boat which 
they had fired! with great ‘setrecy, and appeared at the Hague. 
Shrewsbury brought with “him twelve thousand pownds, which 
K& had raed ‘by a mortgage on his estates; and whith’ he 
lodged in the bank’ df Amsterdam.{ Devonshire, Danby, atid 
Lemley, ‘remained in England, where they urdertdok to risé 
inf arms as soon as the pritice should set foot ott the island. | 


‘There is reason to ‘betieve that, at this conjuncture, Wilkam - 
AYSt receivéd assurances of support from & very different quat- 


ter. The history of Sunderland's intrigues is covered with in 
obscurity which it is hot probable ‘that any inquirer wifl ever 
succeed ‘in penetrating; but, though it is impossible to discover 
the whole truth, it ig easy to detect some palpable fictions. The 
Jacobites; for obvious teadong, affirmed that thé revolution of 


1688 was the result of & plot concerted long before. Sunder-~ 


ldnd' they represented as the chief conspirator. He had, they 
dverred, ‘in pursuance of’ his great design, incited “his too con: 
fiding master to dispense with statutes, to create an illegal tri- 
bunal, to confiscate freehold property, and to send the fathers 
af the Established Church to a prison. This romance rests 





* Burnet, i. 765. Churchill’s letter hears date Aug. 4, 1688. 
t William to Bentinck, Aug. 34, 1688. 
~ Memoirs of the Duke of Shrewsbury, 1718. 
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an no evidences, and, though it hag been repeated “nnn jo eur 
own. time, seems hardly to deserve confutation,. No fact.,ia 
more certain.than. that Sunderland opposed some of the mest 
imprudent steps. which James took, and in particular the proses 
gution of the bishops, which really, brought on .the,, deciswe. 
crisis,, But, even if this fact were not established, there. wauld 
still remain one argument sufficient to, decide the controversy. 
What conceivable motive had Sunderland to wish for,a-revn 
alution? Under the existing system he .was.at the height of, 
dignity and prosperity. As president of the council, he. toak 
precedence, of the whole peerage. As principal sgoretaxy of; 
state he was the most active and powerful: member of the eal 
inet.. He might look forward to adukedom. He had obtaj 
the garter lately worn by the brilliant and versatile Bucking, 
ham, who, having squandered. away a princely fortune and a 
vigorous intellect, had sunk inte the grave deserted, contemned, 
d broken-hearted.* Money, which Sunderland valued more 
than honors, poured in upon him in such abundance. that, with 
ordinary.. management, he might hepe to becpme, in a few, 
years, one of the wealthiest subjects in Europe. The direct 
emolument of his posts, though considerable, was a yery small 
part. of what he received. From France alone .he drew.a reg- 
ular stipend of near six thousand pounds a year, besides large 
occasional gratuities. - He had bargajned with Tyrconnel fon 
fiye thousand a year, or fifty thousand pounds down, from Ire4 
land. What sums he made by selling places,.titles, and, parr, 


; dons, can only be conjectured, but must have. been enormaus. 


James seemed to take a pleasure in loading with wealth, ong 
whom he regarded as his own convert, All fines, all forfeit, 
ures went to Sunderland. Onevery grant toll was paid, to him, 
If any suitor ventured to ask any favor directly from the king, 
the answer was, “ Have you spoken to my Lord President ?.”’, 
One bold man ventured to say that the Lord President get alk 
the money of the court. “ Well,’ replied his, majesty, ‘, 

deserves it all.’ + We shall scarcely overrate the amaunt of. 
the minister’s gains, if we put them at thirty thousand paynds, 


'# London Gazette, April 25,28, 1687, a 
“+ Secret Consults of the Romish Party in Ireland. This account’ 


a 


ig strongly confirmed by what Bonrepaux wrote to Seiguelay, Sept. 


23, 1687. «Tl (Sunderland) amassera beaucoup d’argent,-le roi-sen 
maitre lui donnant la plus grande partie de eelui qui previent des 
confiscations ou des-accommodemens que ceux qui ont encourd, dea 


. 


peines font pour obtenir leur ere ate 
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a@ year: and it must be remembered that fortunes of thi 
thousand pounds a year were in his time rarer than fortunes o 
@ hundred thousand pounds a year now are. It is probable 
that there was then not one peer of the realm whose private 
jncomé equalled Sunderland’s official income. 

. What chance was there that, in a new order of things, a 

‘man so deeply implicated in illegal and unpopular acts, a mem- 
‘ her of the High Commission, a renegade whom the multitude, 
ia places of general resort, pursued with the cry of Popish 
dog, would be greater and richer? What chance that he 
would even be able to escape condign punishment ? - 
'. .He had undoubtedly been long in the habit of looking for- 
ward to the time when William and Mary might be, in the 
regular course of nature.and law, at the head of the English 
government, and had probably attempted to make for himself 


an interest in their favor, by promises and services which, if . 


discovered, would not have raised his credit at Whitehall. . But 
it may with confidence be affirmed that he had no wish to see 
them raised to power by a revolution, and that he did not at all 

foresee such a‘reyolution when, towards the close of June, 
' 1688, he solemnoly joined the communion of the Church of 


ome, 

‘Scarcely, however, had he, by that inexpiable crime, made 
himself an object of hatred and contempt to the whole nation 
when he learned that the civil and ecclesiastical polity of Eng- 
Jand would shortly be vindicated by foreign and domestic arms. 
From that moment all his plans seem to have undergone a 
‘change. Fear bowed down his whole soul, and was so written 
in his face that all who saw him could read.* It could hardly 
be doubted that, if there were a revolution, the evil counsellors 
who surrounded.the throne would be called to a strict account; 
and among those counsellors he stood in the foremost rank. 
The loss of his places, his salaries, his pensions, was the least 
that he had to dread. His patrimonial mansion and woods at 
Althorpe might be confiscated. He might lie many years ina 
prison. He might end his days in a foreign land a pensioner 
on the bounty of France. Even this was not the worst. Vis- 
ions of an innumerable crowd covering Tower Hill and shout- 
ing with sayage joy at the sight of the apostate, of a scaffold 
hung with black, of Burnet reading the prayer for the depart- 
ing, and of Ketch leaning on the axe with whieh Russell and 





* Adda says that Sunderland’s terror was visible, oe 1688. 
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Monmouth had been mangled ‘in'so butcherly a fasion, bepan 
to haunt the unhappy statesman. ‘There was’ yet one way ih 
which he might escape, a way more terrible to a noble spirt 
than & prison ora scaffold. He might‘ still, by: a wellitindd . 
and useful treason, earn ‘his' pardon from the foes: of the’ rou. 
erhment. It was in his power ‘to ?etider to them ‘at this ‘¢on- 
fancture services beyond all :price; for he had the royal ‘ear; 
he ‘had #reat influence over the Jesuitiel' cabal} ‘and’ He was - 
blindly trusted by the Fretich ambassador.’ A chatnel of dom 
tnunication was not wanting, @ channel worthy of the purpose 
which it was to serve. The Countess of Sundetland: was an 
artful woman, who, undér a show of devotion which ‘impdsed — 
oh some’ grave men, carried on, with at activity, both am- 
fous ahd’ political intrigues. The handsome and dissolute 
Henry Sidney had long been her’ favorite lover. - Her husbarid 
was well pleased to see her thus connected with the court of 
the Hague. Whenever he wished to triinsmit'a sécret message 
to Holland, he spoke to his wife; she ‘wrote to Sidney; and 
Sidney communicated her letter to William: ‘One of her com- 
munications was intercepted and carried to James. She ve-— 
hemently ‘protested that it was a forpery.. fer husbatid, with 
characteristic ingenuity, defended himself by representing: thet 
it was quite impossible for any man to be so base as to do what 
he was In the habit of doing. “Even if this is Lady Sundet- 
and’s hand,” he said, * that is no affair of mine. Your majesty 
knows’ my domestic misfortunes. The footing on whith 
wife and Mr. Sidney are is but too public. Who cari believe 
‘that I would make a confidant of thé man who has injured -my 
honor im the tenderést point, of the man whom, of all others, 
T ought most to hate?” +t This defénce was thought satisfae- 
tory; and secret intelligence was still: transmitted ftom the 
wittol to the adulteress, from the adulteress to the gallant, and 
fforn the gallant to the enemies of James. = ~ : 
It is highly probable that the first decisive assurances of Sut 
derland’s support were conveyed orally by Sidney to Willian 
about ‘the middle of August. itis certain that, frorm that tire 
till! the expedition was ready to sdil, a most significant corte. 
spondence was kept up between the countess and her lover. A 





© Compare Evelyn’s account of her with what the Princess of 
Denmark wrote about her to the Hague, and with her own letters to 
Henry Sidney. ‘ 

+ Bonrapaux to Seignelay, July $4, 1688. He Fo 
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few of ,her letters, ‘partly written in ‘cipher, are still extant. 
They contain professions.of good will and promises of service 
mingled with earnest entreaties for protection. The writer 
intimates that her husband will do all that his friends at the 
Hague can wish; she supposes. that it will be necessary for 
him. to go into temporary exile ; but she hopes that his banish 
ment will not be perpetual, and that.his patrimonial estate will . 
be.spared ; and she earnestly begs to be informed in what place 
it will be best | for him to take refuge till the first fury of the 
storm js over.* . 
The help of Sunderland was most welcome. For, as the 
time of striking the great blow drew near, the anxiety of Wil- 
liam became intense. From common eyes his feelings were 
concealed by the icy tranquillity of his demeanor; but his. 
‘whole heart was apen to Bentinck, The preparations were 
not quite complete. The design was already suspected, and 
sould nat be long cencealed. The King of France or the city 
of Amsterdam might still frustrate the whole plan. If Lewis 
were, to send.a great force into Brabant,-if the faction which 
nated the Stadtholder were to raise its head, all was over. ‘* My 
sufferings, my disquiet,” the prince wrote, “are dreadful. 1. 
aaydly see my way. Never in my life did 1 so much feel the - 
need of God’s guidance.” t — Bentinck’s wife was at this time ' 
dangerously ill; and both the friends were painfully anxious 
vbout her. “God support you,” William wrote, “and enable 
you to bear your part in a work on which, as far as human 
beings can see, the welfare of his Church depends. »t 
Jt was indeed impossible that a design so vast as that which 
had been formed against the King of England should remain 
during many weeks a secret. No art could prevent intelligent 
inen from perceiving that William was making great military 
umi naval preparations, and from suspecting the object with 
whzh those preparations were made. Early in August hints 
ha: some great event was approaching were whispered up and 
down London. The weak and corrupt Albeville was then on 
& yisit to England, and was, or affected to be, certain that the 
Dutch government entertained no design unfriendly to James. 





* See her letters in the Sidney Diary and Correspondence lately 
published. Mr. Fox, in his copy of Barillon’s despatches, marked the 
sJth of August, N. S, 1688, as the date from which it was quite cer- 
sain that Sunderland was playi ing false. 


t Aug. 38, 1688. '  -$ Sept. +4, 1688. 
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But, during the absence of Albevitle from his post, Avaux ‘per- 
formed, with eminent skill, the duties both of French and Eng. | 
lish ambassador to the States, and supplied Barillon as well as 
Lewis with ample intelligence. Avaux was satisfied that w 
deseent on England was in’ contemplation, and succeeded in 
convincing his master of the truth. Every courier who arrived | 
at Westminster, either from the Hague or from Versailles, 
brought earnest warnings.* But James was under a deltsion 
which appears to have been artfully encouraged by Sunderland. 


-The Prince of Orange, said the cunning minister, would fever 


dare to engage in an expedition beyond sea, leaving Holland 
defenceless. The States, remembering what they had suffered’ 
and what they had been in danger of suffering during the great 
agony of 1672, would never incur the risk 6f again seeing arr 
invading army encamped on the plain between Utrecht and 
Amsterdam. There was doubtless much discontent in England ; 
but the interval was immense between discontent and rebellion. 
-Men of rank and fortune were not disposed lightly to hazard 
their honors, their estates, and their lives. How many eminent - 
Whigs had held high language when Monmouth was m thé 
Netherlands! And yet, when he set up his standard, what 
eminent ‘man had joined ‘it? It was easy to understand why: 
Lewis affected to give credit to these idle rumors. He doubt+ 
less hoped to frighten the king of England into taking the 
French side in the dispute about Cologne. By such reasoning - 


James was easily lulled into stupid security.t ‘The alarm and . . 


indignation of Lewis increased daily. The style of his letters 


_ became sharp and velyement.{ He could not understand, he 


wrote, this lethargy on the eve of a terrible crisis. Was the ' 
king bewitched? Were his ministers blind? Was it possible - 
that nobody at Whitehall was aware of what was passing in ~ 
England and on the Continent? Such foolhardy security could 
scarcely be the effect of mere improvidence. There must be 
foul play. James was evidently in bad hands. Barillon was 
earnestly cautioned not to repose implicit confidence -m the 
English ministers; but he was cautioned in vain. On-him, as | 


* Avaux, July $8- “2 Aug. 44, 1688; Lewis to Barillon, 


> Aug. 10” 
*Aug. t>? 2€. 
_ + Barillon, Aug. $3» 2", 1688; Adda, 3S; Clarke's Life of 
James, ii. 177, Orig. Mem. 
t Lewis to Barillon, Sept. 73> #85» 44, 1688. 
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on James, Sunderland had cast 4 spell which no: exhortativg 
could break. ° 4 
_: Lewis bestirred himself vigorously. Bonrepaux, who wag 
far superior to Barillon in shrewdness, and who hed always dis: 
hiked and: distrusted Sunderland, was despatehed to London 
with-an offer of naval assistance. -Avaux was at the same time 
ordeted to declare to the States General that France had taker 
Jumes under her protection.” A large body of troops was held 
In readiness to'march towards the Dutch frontier. This bold 
attempt'to save the ‘infatuated tyrant in his own despite wes 
made with the full concurrence of Skelton, who was -now ené 
voy from Engtand to the court of Versailles. ane 
- Avaux; in conformity with his instructions, demanded an 
audience of the States. It was readily granted. ‘The. assem- 
bly was unusually large. The general belief was, that some: 
overture respecting commerce was about to be made; and the 
president brought a written answer framed on ‘that supposition. 
As ‘soon as Avaux began to ‘disclose his errand, signs of -un- 
easiness ‘were discernible. Those who were believed to enjoy: 
the confidence ‘of the Prince of Orange cast down their eyes. 
‘The.agitation became great when the envoy annowneed that 
lyn master was strictly bound by the ties of friendship and: 
atrance to his Britannic majesty, and that any attack on Eing- 
_ latid would be considered as’a declaration of war against. 

France. The president, completely taken by surprise, stam- 
mered out a ‘few evasive phrases; and the conference termi- 
nated. ‘it wes at the same time notified to the States that 
Lewis had taken under his protection Cardinal Furstemburg 
and the Chapter of Cologne.* : 

The deputies were in great agitation. Some recommended. 


" caution and delay. - Others breathed nothing but war. Faget 


spoke vehemently of the French insolence, and implored his: 
brethren not to be daunted by threats. The proper answer to- 
such a cornmunication, he ‘said, was to levy more ‘soldiers and 
to’ equip more ships. A courier was instantly despatched to 
recall WilHam from Minden, where he was holding a consulta~’ 
tion of high moment with the Elector of Brandenburg. 

But there was. no cause for alarm. James was bent on" 
ruining himself; and every attempt to stop him only made 
him rush more eagerly to his doom. When his throne was’ 
secure, when his people were submissive, when the mast obse-" 


(Op rE ee Cid 
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quieus of pasliaments was eager to anticipate all -his reason- 
able wishes, when foreign kingdoms and commonwealths pai 
emulous court to. him, when it depended only on himself 
whether it would be the arbiter of Christendom, he had stooped | 
to .be the slave and the hireling of France. And now when, 
by a series of crimes and follies, he had succeeded in alienating 
his neighbors, his. subjecta, his soldiers, his sailors, his children, 
and had left himself no refuge but the protection of France, he 
was taken witha fit of pride, and determined to assert his. 
imlependence. That help which, when he did not want it, 
he had accepted with ignominious tears, he now, when it was: 
indispensable to him, threw contemptuously away. Heving 
heen abject, when he might, with propriety, have been. punc- 
tijous. in. maintaining his dignity, he became ungratefully: 
haughty at a moment when haughtiness must bring on him at’ 
once derision and ruin. He resented the friendly intervention. 
whieh might have saved him. Was ever king so used? . Was: 
he a child, or an idiot, that others must think foy him? Was 
he a petty prince, a Cardinal Furstemburg, who must -fall if - 
not upheld by a powerful patron? Was he to be degraded in: 
the estimation of all Europe, by an. ostentatious patronage 
which he had never asked? Skelton was recalled to answer! 
for..his conduet, and, as soon as he arrived, was committed 
prisoner to the Tower. Cittera ‘was well received at Whitehall, : 
and bad. a long audience. He could, with more truth than! 
diplomatists on such occasions thiak at all necessary, 
on the part of the States General, any hostile project. For. the: 
Siates Geenesal bad, a8 yet, no official knowledge of the design! 
of William; nor was it by any means impossible that they, 
might, even now, refuse to sanction that desiga.. James de- 
Clared that he gave not the least cred to the rumors of a- 
Dutch invasion, and that the conduet of the French govern-. 
ment had surprised and annoyed him. Middleton was directed 
to assure all the foreign ministers, that there existed no such. 
alliance between France and England as the court of Ver-. 
saillies had, for its own ends, pretended. To the Nuncio the- 
king said that the designs of Lewis were palpable. and showld; 
be frustrated. This officious protection was at.once an insult 
and a snare. “My good brother,” said James, “has excel-. 
lent lant qualities ; but flattery and vanity have turned his head.”’*: 


~® Chel’ adulazione e la vanitd gli avevano tornato il capo.””—Adda, 


Aug. 81 
inser 1688. 
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Adda, who was much.more anxious about Cologne than abont 
England, encouraged this strange delusion. Albeville, who had 
now. returned to his post, was commanded to give friendly assur- 
ances to the States General, and to add. some high language, 
which might have been becoming in the mouth of Kiliza-' 
beth or Oliver. ‘“ My master,” he said, “is raised, alike - by: 
his power and by his spirit, above the position. which France 
affects to assign to him. ‘There is some differenee between a 
king of England and an archbishop of Cologne.” . The recep- 
tion of Bonrepaux at Whitehall was cold. ' The naval succors- 
which he offered. were not absolutely. declined; but he was 
forced to return without having settled any things; and the 
envoys, both of the United Provinces and of the. House of Aus» 
tria, were informed that his mission had been disagreeable to. 
the king and had produced no zesult. After the Revolution 
Sunderland boasted, and probably with truth, that he had in- 
duced his master to reject the proffered assistance of France.* 
The perverse folly of James naturally excited the indigna- 
tion of his: powerful. neighbor. Lewis complained that, in 
return for the greatest service which he could. render to the 
English government, that government had given him the lie in 
the face of all Christendom. He justly remarked that what 
Avaux had said, touching the allianca between France and 
Great Britain, was true according to the spirit, though perhaps 
* not according to the letter. There was not indeed a tre 
digested into articles, signed, sealed, and ratified; but as- 
surances equivalent in the estimation of honorable men.to such 
‘a: treaty had, during some years, been constantly exchanged. 
between the two courts. Lewis added that, high as was his 
own place in Europe, he should. never be so-absurdly jealous 
of his dignity as to see an insult:in. any act prompted by 
fryendship. But. James. was in-a very different situation, and 
would soon learn the value of that aid which he had so un- 
graciougly rejected.t . r 
. Yet, notwithstanding the stupidity and ingratitude of James, 


4” 





© Citters, Sept. d4, 1688; Avaux, Sept. +, Sept ZF Barillon, 


Sept. 23 Oct. 7 
-—re--$ Wagenaar, book Ix.; Sunderland’s Apology. It has been 


Oct. 3 

often asserted that James declined the help of a French army. The 

truth is, that no sueh army was offered.. Indeed, the French troops - 
would haye seryed James much more effectually by menacing the- 
fronticrs of Holland than by crossing the Channel. - 


+ Lewis to Barillon, Sept. #3, 1688. 
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it would have been wise in Lewis to persist in the resolution 
which had been notified to the States General. Avaux, whose 
sagacity and judgment made him an antagonist worthy of Wit- 
liam, was decidedly of this opinion. The first object of the - 
French government-—so the skilful envoy reasoned — ought. 
to be to prevent the intended descent on England.: The way. 
to‘prevent that descent. was to invade the Spanish Netherlands 
and to menace the Batavia frontier. The Prince of Orange, 
indeed, was so bent on his darling enterprise that he would 
persist, even if the white flag were flying on the walls of Brus- 
selx He had actually said that, if the Spaniards could only 
manage to keep Ostend, Mons, and Namur till the next spring, 
he would then return from England witha force which would 
soon recover all that had been lost. But, though such was the 
ptince’s opinion, it was not the opinion of the States. ‘They 
would not readily consent to send their captain-general and the 
flover of their army across the German Ocean, while a formi- 
dable enemy threatened their own territory.* 

‘Lewis admitted the force of these reasonings; but he had — 
already resolved on a different line of action. Perhaps he had : 
been provoked by the discourtesy and wrong-headedness of _ 
the English government, and indulged his temper at the ex- 
pense of -his interest. Perhaps he was misled by the counsels 
of his minister of war, Louvois, whose influence was grent, and 
who regarded Avaux with no friendly feeling. Ht was deter-. 
mined to strike in-a quarter remote from Holland a great and 
unexpeeted blow. Lewis suddenly withdrew his troops from . 
Flanders, and poured them into Germany. One army, placed 
under the nominal command of the Dauphin, but really directed 
by the Duke of Duras and by Vauban, the father of the sciencé 
of: fortification, invested Philipsburg. Another, led by the 
Marquess of Boufflers, seized Worms, Mentz, and Treves. A 
third, commanded by the Marquess of Humieres, entered Bonn. 
All down the Rhine, from Carlsruhe to Cologne, the French - 
arras were victorious. ‘The news of the fall of Philipsburg 
reached Versailles on All Saints day, while the court was. 
listening to a sermon in the chapel. The king made a sign to 
the preacher to stop, announced the good news to the congre- 
gation, and kneeling down returned thanks to God for this 
great success. The audience wept for joy.t The tidings 

* Avaux, — si , Oct. 74, 1688. 
t Madame de Sévigné, —"", 1688. 
30 * 
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were eagerly welcamed by the sanguine and susceptible people 
of France. Poets celebrated the triumphs of their magnificent 
patron. Orators extolled from the pulpit the. wisdom and 
- magnanimity of the eldest son of the Church. The Te Deum 
was sung with unwonted pomp; and the solemn notes of the 
organ were mingled with the clash of the cymbal and the blast 
of the trumpet. But there was little cause for rejoicing. The 
' great statesman who was at the head of the European coalition 
smiled inwardly at the misdirected energy of his foe. Lewis 
- had indeed, by his promptitude, gained some advantages on the 
side of Germany; but those advantages would avail little if 
England, inactive and inglorious under four successive kings, 
. should suddenly resume her old rank in Europe. A few.weeks 
would suffice for the enterprise on which the fate of the world 
- depended ¢ and for a few weeks the United Provinces were in 
- security. 

William now urged on his preparations with indefatigable 
activity, and with less secrecy than he had hitherto thought 
necessary. Assurances of support came pouring in daily from 
foreign courts. Opposition had become extinct at the Hague. 
. It was in vain that Avaux, even at,this last moment, exerted all 
- his skill to reanimate the faction which had contended against 
- three generations of the House of Orange. The chiefs of that 
faction, indeed, still regarded the Stadtholder with no friendly 
feeling. They had reason to fear that, if he prospered in 
England, he would become absolute master of Holland. Never- 
_ theless the errors of the court of Versailles, and the dexterity 
with which he had availed himself of those errors, made it im- 
‘possible to continue the struggle against him. He saw that 
the time had come for demanding the sanction of the States. 
iAmsterdam was the head-quarters of the party hostile to his 
. line, his office, and his person; and even from Amsterdam he 
had at this moment nothing to apprehend. Some of the chief 
functionaries of that city had been repeatedly closeted with 
him, with Dykvelt, and with Bentinck, and had been induced 
to promise that they would promote, or at least that they would 
- not oppose, the great design ; some were exasperated by the 
. commercial edicts of Lewis; some were in deep distress for 
kinsmen and friends who were harassed by the French dra- 
goons; some shrank from the responsibility of causing a schism 
“which might be fatal to the Batavian federation; and some 
_ were in terror of the common people, who, stimulated by the 
exhortations of zealous preashers, were ready to execute sum- 
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“mary justice on any traitor to ‘the Protestant cause. The 


GeV 


“majority, therefore, of that town council which had long been 
O 


to France pronounced in favor of William’s urder- 


‘taking. ‘Thenceforth all fear of opposition in any part of the 


‘United Provinces was at an end; and the full sanction-of the 


_ federation to his enterprise was, in secret sittings, formatly 
- given.® mg 


The prince had already fixed upon a general well qualified 


“to be second in command. This was indeed no hght matter. 


-A random shot or the dagger of an assassin might in a moment 


"eave the expedition without a head. It was necessary that a 
--saecessor should be ready to fill the vacant place. Yet it was 


‘Ampossible to make choice of any Englishman without giving 


- offence either to the Whigs or to. the Tories; nor had any 


‘Englishman then living shown that he possessed the military 
skill necessary for the conduct of a campaign. On the other 
hand it was not easy to assign preéminence toa foreigner with- 
‘out wounding the national sensibility of the haughty islanders. 


-One man there was, and only one in Europe, to whom no 


‘objection could be found, Frederic, Count of Schomberg, a 
German, sprung from a noble house of the Palatinate. He was 


' generally esteemed the greatest living master of the art of war. 


‘His rectitude and piety, tried by strong temptations and never 
‘found wanting, commanded general respect and confidence. 


Though a Protestant, hc had been, during many years, in the 


service of Lewis, and had, in spite of the ill offices of the 
’ Jesuits, extorted from his émployer, by a series of great actions, 
the staff of a marshal of France. When persecution began to 


“Tage, the brave veteran steadfastly refused to purchase the 


‘royal favor by apostasy, resigned, without one murmur, all his 
‘honors and commands, quitted his adopted country forever, 
and took refuge at the court of Berlm. He had passed his 
seventieth year; but both his mind and his body were still in 
‘full vigor. He had been in England, and was much loved and 


- honored there. He had indeed a recommendation of which 


very few foreigners could then boast; for he spoke our lan- 
guage, not only intelligibly, but with grace and purity. He 
was, with the consent of the Elector of Brandenburg, and with 





* Witsen MS. quoted by Wagenaar; Lord Lonsdale's Memoirs ; 
Avaux, Oct. yz) z=, 1688. The formal declaration of the States 
General, dated Oct. $4, will ‘be found in the Recueil des Traités, 
vol. iv. No. 225. | ce oO 
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the warm approbation of the chiefs of the English parties, 
appointed William’s lieutenant.* 
And now the Hague was crowded with British adventurers 
of all the variaus. parties which the tyranny of James had united 
in a strange coalition; old royalists who had shed their blood . 
for the throne, old agitators of the army of the parliament, 
Tories who had been persecuted in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, Whigs who had fled to the Continent for their share in the 
Rye Hause. Plot | Co, 
Conspicuous in this great assemblage were Charles Gerard, 
Earl of Macclesfield,.an ancient Cavalier who had fought far 
Charles the First and had shared the exile of Charles the Sec- 
end; Archibald Campbell, who was the eldest son of the 
unfortunate Argyle, but had inherited nothing except an illus. 
trious name and the inalienable affection of a numerous clan; 
Charles Paulet, Earl of Wiltshire, heir apparent of the Mars 
quisate of Winchester; and Peregrine Osborne, Lord Dump 
blane, heir apparent of the earldom of Danby. Mordaunt, 
exulting in the prospect of adventures irresistibly attractive %9 
his fiery nature, was among the foremost volunteers. Fletcher 
of Saltoun had learned, while guarding the frontier of Christen- 
dom against the infidels, that there was once more a hope of 
deliverance for his country, and had hastened to offer the help 
ef his sword. Sir Patrick Hume, who had, since his flight from 
Scotland, lived humbly at Utrecht, now emerged from his 
obscurity ; but, fortunately, bis eloquerice could, on this occa- 
sion,.do little mischief; for the Prince of Orange was by no 
means disposed to be the lieutenant of a debating society such 
as that which had ruined the enterprise of Argyle. The subtle 
and restless Wildman, who had some time before found England 
an unsafe residence, and had retired to Germany, now repaired 
from Germany to the prince’s court. There too was Carstairs, 
a Presbyterian minister from Scotland, who in craft and courage 
had no superior among the politicians of his age. He had 
been intrusted some years before by Fagel with important 
secrets, and had resolutely kept them in spite of the most horri- 
ble torments which could be inflicted by boot and thumbscrew. 
His rare fortitude had earned for him as large a share of the 
_ prince’s confidence and esteem as was granted to any man 
' except Bentinck.t Ferguson could not remain quiet when a 


'® Abrégé dela Vie de Frédéric Duc de Schomber , 1690; Sidney 
io “Willlasd, June 80, 1688; Burnet, i. 677. , 
+ Burnet, i. 584. 
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revolution was, preparing. He secured for himself a passage 
i» the fleet, and made himself busy among his fellow-emi- 
grants; but he found himself generally distrusted and despised. 
fie had been a great man in the knot of ignorant and hot- 
headed outlaws who had urged the feeble Monmouth to de- 
struction; but there was no place for a low-minded agitator 
half maniac and half knave, among the graye statesmen and 
generals who partook the cares of the resolute and sagacious 
William. 

The difference between the expedition of 1685 and the 
expedition of 1688 was sufficiently marked by the difference 
between the manifestoes which the leaders of those expeditions 
published. For Monmouth Ferguson had scribbled an absurd 
and brutal libel about the burning of London, the strangling of 
Godfrey, the butchering of Essex, and the poisoning of Charles. . 
The declaration of William was drawn up by the Grand 
Pensionary Fagel, who was highly renowned as a publicist. 
Fhough weighty and learned, it was, in its original form, much 
too prolix; but it was abridged and translated into English by 
Burnet, who well understood the art of popular composition. 
lt began by a solemn preamble, setting forth that, in every com- 
munity, the strict observance of law was necessary alike to the 
happiness of nations and to the security of governments. The 
Prince of Orange had therefore seen with deep concern that 
the fundamental laws of a kingdom with which he was by blood 
and by marriage closely connected had, by the advice of evit 
counsellors, -been grossly and systematically violated. The 
power of dispensing with acts of parliament had been strained 
to such a point that the whole legislative authority had’ been 
transferred to the crown. Decisions at variance with the spirit 
of the constitution had been obtained from the tribunals b 
turning out judge after judge, till the bench had been filled with 
men ready to obey implicitly the directions of the government. 
Notwithstanding the king’s repeated assurances that he would 


.naintain the established religion, persous notoriously hostile to 


that religion had been promoted, not only to civil offices, but 
also to ecclesiastical benefices. The government of the Church 
had, in defiance of express statutes, been intrusted to a new 
court of High Commission; and im that court one avowed 
Papist had a seat. Good subjects, for refusing to violate their 
duty and their oaths, had been ejected from their property, in 
contempt of the Great Charter of the liberties of England. 
Meanwhile persons who ceuld not legally set foot on the islend 
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had been placed at the head of seminaries for the.corrupion of: 
youth. Lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, justices.of the peacey. 
had been dismissed in multitudes for refusing to support a pery 
nicious and unconstitutional policy. The franchises of almost 
every borough in the realm had been iavaded. The courts of : 
justice, were in such a state that, their decisions, even in givid- 
matters, had ceased to inspire confidence, and that their sere, 
vility ia criminal cases had brought on the kingdom the stain 
of innocent blood. All these abuses, loathed by the English: 
nation, were to be defended, it seemed, by an army of Irish- 
Prpists. Nor was this all. The most arbitrary princes had: 
. never accounted it an offence in a subject modestly and peace-. 
ably to represent his grievances and to ask for relief. Bus. 
supplication was now treated as a high misdemeanor in Eng-. 
land. For no crime but that of offering .to the sovereign a 
petition drawn up in the most respectful terms, the fathers of. 
the Church had been imprisoned and prosecuted; and every 
judge who gave his voice in their favor had instantly been 
turned out. The calling of a free and lawful parliament might 
indeed be an effectual remedy for all these evils; but such a 
parliament, unless the whole spirit of the administration were . 
changed, the nation could not hope to see. It was evidently 
the intention of the court to bring together, by means of regu- 
lated corporations and of Popish returning officers, a body 
which would be a House of Commons in name alone. Lastly, 
there were circumstances which raised a grave suspicion that 
the child who was called Prince of Wales was not really bora 
of the queen. For these reasons the prince, mindful of hig 
near relation to the royal house and grateful for the affection 
which the English people had ever shown to his beloved wife’ 
and to himself, had resolved, in compliance with the request 
of many lords spiritual and temporal, and of many other per- 
sons of all ranks, to go over at the head of .a force sufficient to 
_ repel violence. He abjured all thought of conquest. He pro- 
tested that, while his troops remained in the island, they should. 
be kept under the strictest restraints of discipline, and that, as 
soon as the nation had been delivered from tyranny, they 
' should be sent back. His-single objeet was to have a free and. 
Jegal parliament assembled; .and to the decision of such @ 
parliament he solemnly pledged himself to leave all questions, . 
both public and private. 

_As soon as copies of this declaration were handed about the 
Hague, signs of dissension began to appear among the English. 
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Wildman, indefatigalile in mischibf, prevailed’ dnsothe of his: 
countrymen, and; among others, on the headstrong and volatite 
Mordaunt, to declare that they would not take up arms on such’ 
grounds. ‘Phe paper had been drawn up merely to please the 
Cavaliers and the parsons. The injuries of the Church and’ 
the trial of the bishops had been put too prominently forward; 
ané-nothing had been said of ‘the tyrannical manner in: which 
the Tories, before their rupture with the court, had treated the 
Whigs. Wildman then brought forward a counterproject, ‘pre- 
pared by himself, which, if it had been adopted, would have : 
disgusted all the Anglican clergy and four fifths of the landed 
aristocracy. The leading Whigs strongly opposed'him. . Rus: 
séil,'in particular, declared that, if such an insane course were | 
taken, there would be an end of the coalition from which alone 
the nation could expect deliverance. The dispute was at 
length settled by the authority of William, who, with his usual . 
good sense, determined that the ' manifesto should stand nearly’ . 
as Fagel and Burnet had framed it.* 

While these things were passing in Holland, James had at 
length become sensible of his danger. Intelligence, which 
vould not be disregarded, came pouring in from various quar- 
ters. At length a despatch from Albeville removed all doubts, 
It is said that, when the king had read it, the blood left his’. 
cheeks, and he remained some time speechless.t He might, 
indeed, well be appalled. The first easterly wind would bring: 
a hostile armament to the shores of his realm. |All Europe, 
ohe single power alone excepted, was impatiently waiting for- 
tle news of his downfall. The help of that single power he’ 
had madly rejected. Nay, he had requited with msult the 
friendly intervention which might have saved him. The’ 


- French armies which, but for his own folly, might have been 


employed ‘in overawing the States General, were besieging 
Philipsburg or garrisoning Mentz. In a few days he might 
have to fight, on English ground, for his crown and for the 
birthright of his infant son. His means were’ indeed in 
appearance great. The navy was’ in a much more -efficient 
state than at the time of his accession; and the improvement — 
is partly to be attributed to his own ‘exertions. He had 
sppointed no lord high admiral or board of admiralty, but had 
kept the chief direction of maritime affairs in his own hands, 


oe, 


* Burnet, i. 775, 780. 
‘* Eachard’s History of the Revolution, ii. 2. 
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apd had heen strenuously assisted by. Pepys. - I ie preverb, 
that the eye of a magter is more to be trusted. that of a 
deputy; and, in ap age of corruption and peculation, a depart- 
" ment-an which a sovereign, even of very slender capacity, 
‘bestows close personal attention is likely to be comparativ 
frge from abyses. It. would have been .easy to. find an abler 
;minister of marine than James; but it would not have. been 
-easy to find, among the public men ef that age, any minister 
cof, marine,.except James, who would not have embezzled 
-Stures, taken bribes from .contractors,.and charged the crown 
with the. cost. of repairs which had never been mads. The 
King. was, in truth, almost the only person who could he 
trusted not to rob the king. There had therefore been, 
“during the last three years, much less waste and pilfering in 
the dockyards than formerly. Ships had been built which 
were fit to go to sea. An excellent order had been issued 
jocreasing the allowances of captains, and at the same time 
‘strictly forbidding them to carry merchandise fram port to 
-pert without the royal permission. The effect of these re- 
forms was already perceptible; and James found no difficulty 
-in fitting out, at, short, notice, a considerable fleet. Thirty ships 
af the line, all third rates and fourth rates, were collected in 
_the Thames, under the command of Lord Dartmouth. The 
loyalty of Dartmouth was above suspicion ; and he was thought 
to have as much professional skill and kuowledge as any of 
the patrician sailors who, in that age, rose to the highest naval 
-commands without a regular naval training, and who were at 
once flag officers on the sea and colonels of infantry on shore.* 
_ The regular army was the largest that any. king of England 
had ever commanded, and was .rapidly augmented. “New 
mapanies were incorporated with the existing regiments. 
Commissions for the raising of fresh regiments were issued. 
_Four thousand men were added to the English establishment. 
Three thousand were sent for with all speed from Ireland. 
As many more were ordered to march southward from Scotland. 
James estimated the force with which he should be able to meet 
.the invaders at forty thousand troops, exclusive of the militiast 


’ Pepya’s Memoirs relating to the Royal Navy, 1690; Clarke's 
Life of James the Second, ii. 186, Orig. Mem.; Adda, i Citters, 
Rept, 21 

+ Clarke’s Life of James the Secgnd, it. 186, Orig. Mem. ; Adda, 
2. Citte Sept. 21 . 
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aie Hav} and ‘army were therefore fht more than sufficient — 
to repel a 


utch invasion. Bnt could the navy, qould the 


‘army, be trusted? Would not the trainbands flock by thou- 
tends to the standard ‘of the defiverer? The pony which haa, 


4 few years before, drawn the ‘sword fot Monmouth, would 


“undoubtedly be eager to welcome the Prince of Orange. Aid 
what had become of the party which had, ‘during seven and 
.forty years, been the ‘bulwark of Wonvrehiy ? ' Whe 

‘dow those galtant gentlemen who hatl ever been ready ‘to shed 
‘their’ blood for the erown? Outraged and insulted, ‘driven 


ré ‘were 


from the bertch of justice, and’ deprived of wil military corh- 
mand, they saw the peril ‘of their ungrateful sovereizn ‘with 


‘undisguised delight. Where were those priests dnd prélates 


who had, ftom ten ‘thousand pulpits, proclaimed the duty of 
obeying the anointed delegate of God? ' Some of them had 
been imprisoned: some had been plundered: all had beén 
placed under the iron rule df the High Commission, and Had 

n in hourly fear lest some new freak of tyranny shoutd 
deprive them of their freeholds and leave them withoat ‘a 
morsel of bread. That Churchmen would even now 80 corh- 
pletely forget the dottrine which had been their pecuttar boast 
as. io join in active resistance’ seemed incredible. But could 
their oppressor expect to find among them the spirit'which in 
the preceding generation had triumphed over the armies of 


Essex and Waller, and’ had yieldéd only afte? a desperate 


struggle to the genius and vigor of Cromwell? The tyrant 


.was overcome by fear. He ceased -to repeat that’ concession 


had always ruined princes; and suflemly owned that he must 
stoop to court the Tories once more. There is reason to 
believe that Halifax was, at this time, invited to return to office, 
and that he was not unwilling to do so. The part of mediator 
between the throne and the nation was of all parts that for 
which he was best qualified, and of wHich he was most am- 
bitious. How the negofiation with him was broken off is not 
known; but it is not improbable that the question of the dis- 


‘pensing power was the insurmountable difficulty. His hostilfty 


to that power had caused his disgrace three years before ; and 
nothing that had since happened had been of a nature to 
change his views. James, on the other hand, was fully deter- 


8 
dread of a universal defection of his subject. i 
VOL. II. 31 ; _ 


© Adda, “%*, 1688. This despatch describes strongly James's 


Fall 
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“ piinéd tb 'make"no doticession On ‘that pofnt!*? AG 18" bter 
matters he was less niacin He’ put forth a ‘proclariatiott’ 
in whieh he solemnly promised tb protect thd’ Church of Edge 
land ahd to maintain the Act of Uniformity. ° Hé -declared’ 
himself willing to make great sacrifi¢es fo¥ the sake: of con-! 
cord.. He would no longer insist’ that Roman, Cathoticg should 
be-admitted into the House of Commoss; and he trusted that 
his people would justly apprediate’ sucha ‘prodf of eer oep et 
sition ‘to meet their wishes. ‘Three days later, he notified }i#, 
intention to replace all the magistrates and deputy lieutenants’ 
whio had been dismissed for refusing’ to support his policy. ' On’ 
the ‘day after the appearance of’ this -notification, Compton's! 
suspension was taken off.f = we ee 

At the same time, the king ’'gave an’ atidience’ to’ all the 
bishops who were then In London. _ They had requested ade’ 
mifttance to his presence for the’ parpose of’ tendermg their’ 
counsel in this emergency. The ‘ptimate was spokesman. 
Fle respectfully asked that the administration ce put into! 
the hands of persons duly qualified, that all acts done under 
pretence of the dispensing power might be revoked, that the 
Ecclesiastical Commission might be annulled, that. the wrongs 
of Magdalene College might be redressed, and ‘that the old! 
franchises of the municipal ‘corporations might ‘be restored. 
He hinted very intelligibly that there was one most desirable 
eveut which would completely secure the thrope and quiet the’ 
distracted realm. If his majesty would reconsider the pomts’ 
in dispute between the Churches of Rome and England, per-' 
haps, by the divine blessing on’ the arguments which the bishops 
wished to lay before him, he might be convinced that it was 
his duty to return to the religion of his father and of his grand- 
father. Thus far, Sancroft’said, lic had spoken the sense of 
hiy brethren. . There remamed a subject ‘on which he had not 
taken counsel with them, but to which he thought it his daty 
to advert. He was indeed the only man of his profession who 
could, advert to that subject without being suspected of an inter- 
gsied.motive. -The. metropolitan see of York had been threg 
years vacant. The archbishop’ implored the king. to fill it 
speedily with a pious and learned divine, and added that such 








» Al the light which we have respecting this negutiation is de 
tived: ftom Retesby. is ‘informant was a ledy whem -he does not 
aame, and who certainly was not to be implicitly trusted. = + 4 


+t Lendon Gazette, Sept. 24, 27, Oot. 1, 1688. 
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« divine, might »w,thout, difficulty be found among, those, who, 
‘ten, stood, in the royal presence, The king commanded him-, 

self, sufficiently to, returh thanks for this unpalatable. counsel, — 
and promised to consider what had been said.* Of ithe dis- 
pensing power he would not, yield one tittle. No unqualified, 
person, was removed from any civil or military. office. But, 
some.of Sancroft’s suggestions were adopted. Within forty-, 


eight hours the,Court of High Commission was, abolished.t, It 


was determined that the charter of the city of London, which 
had been_forfeited six years before, should be restored ; and 
the, chancellor was sent in, state to earry back the venerable 
parchment to Guildhall.t A week later the public wag informed , 
that the Bishop of Winchester, who was. by virtue of his. office 
visitor of Magdalene College, had it in charge from the king’ to 
correct whatever was amiss in that society. , It was not without, 
along struggle.and a bitter pang that James stooped to this hu-, 
miliation, Thdeed he did not yield till the Vicar atposiolig Ley, 
burn, who seems to have behayed on all occasions like a w Ise) 
and honest man, declared that in his judgment the ejected presi, 
dent and fellows had been wronged, and that, on religious, as 
well as on, political grounds, restitution ought to be, made. te, 
them, §, Inja few days appeared a proclamation restoring ;the 
forfeited franchises of all the municipal corporations. || 
James flattered himself that concessions so great made ip, 
short space of a,month would bring back to ‘him the hearts. 
of his people, Nor can it be, doubted that such concessjgns, 
made ‘before there was reason to expect a invasion ‘from Hol: 
land .would have done much to conciliate the Tories. But, grati-, 
tule i is not.to be en eas by rulers who give to fear’ ‘fe ‘the: 
have. refused, to Justice, Juring three. years the. a te d been, 
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nee with, an. audience w too e& Jew we Jaters . 
London Gazette, Oct. 8, 1688.0, - oe - 
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4 “‘bondon Gazette, Oct. ‘15, 1688; ne Oct.” “RB Thé Wintie? 
Giough gérterally an erfenty to vi olent courses, seems to Rave’ dp 
the ‘restoration of: Hough, probably from regard: for tha: interests:;of/ 
Giffard and the other Roman (¢ ies. who, ware. quartered in, Mage 
dalene College. Leyburn declared himself “ nel sentimento che ft 
stato uno spogiio, e che fl possesso-in cui si trovano ora ti Cattohci 
fogse -violente cd. illegale, onde now era privar questi di:un, dritto 
soquista, me rendere agli altri an ane me sana: layete can vin: 
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proot to afl argument ant to all entreaty,.; Every mimster who 
ad dared to raise his voice in favor of the civil and ecclesias{- 
cal constitution of the realm had been disgraced. A parlia- 
ment eminently loyal had ventured to protest ae and 
respectfully against a violation of che fundamental laws of Eng- 
land, and had been sternly reprimanded, prorogued, and dis- 
solved. Judge after judge had been stripped of the ermme for 
declining to give decisions opposed to the whole common and 
statute law. The most respectable Cavaliers. had been ex- 
cluded from all share in the government of their counties for 
refusing to betray the public liberties. Scores of clergymen 
had been deprived of their livelihood for observing their oaths. 
Prelates, to whose steadfast fidelity the tyrant owed the crowra 
which he wore, had on their knees besought him not ‘ta com. 
mand them to violate the laws of God and of the land. Their 
modest petition had been treated as a seditious libel. They had 
been browbeaten, threatened, imprisoned, prosecuted, and had 
narrowly escaped utter ruin. Then at length the nation, find-- 
ing that right was borne down by might, and that even sup- 
plication was regarded as a crime, began to think of trying the 
chances of war. ‘The oppressor learned that an armed de- 
liverer was at hand, and would be eagerly welcomed by Whigs 
and Tsries, Dissenters and Churchmen. All was immediately 
changed. ‘That government which had requited constant and 
wealous service with spoliation and persecution, that gover 
ment which to weighty reasons and pathetic entreaties had 
replied only by injuries and insults, became in a moment 
strangely gracious. Every Gazette now announced the removal 
of some grievance, It was then evident that on the equity, the 
humanity, the plighted word of the king, no reliance could. be 
placed, and that he would govern well only so long as he was 
under the strong dread of resistance.. His subjects were there- 
fore by no means disposed to restore to him a confidence which 
he had justly forfeited, or to relax the pressure which had 
wrung from him the only good acts of his whole reign. The 
general impatience for ‘he arrival of the Dutch became every 
day stronger. ‘The gales which at this time blew obstinately 
from the west, and which at once prevented the prince’s armay 
ment from sailing and brought fresh Irish regiments from 
Dublin to Chester, were bitterly cursed and reviled by the com- 
mion people. “The weather, it was said, was Pépish. ‘Crowds 
stood in Cheapside gazing intently at the weathercock on the 
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eacPlstteplé‘of Body Church, and praying for a Pistia 
wind. < oS i ee 
'. The ‘general feeling was ‘strengthened by an cvent which, 
though ‘merely accidental, was not ‘unnaturally ascribed to the 
‘perfidy of the king. Thé Bishop of Winchester announced 
that, 'in ‘obedience to the royal comrkands, he designed to restore 
the ‘ejected’ members of Magdalene College. He fixed’ the 
twenty-first of Octuber for this ceremony, and on the twentieth 
went down to Oxford. The whole university was in expecta- 
tion. The expelled fellows had’ arrived from all parts of {he 
kingdom, eager to take possession of their beloved home, 
Three hundred gentlemen on horseback escorted the visitor to 
his lodgings. As he passed, the bells rang, and the High 
Street’ was crowded with shouting spectators. He retired’ to 
rest.. The next morning a joyous crowd assembled at the gates 
of Magdalene ; but the bishop did not make his appearance ; 
and soon it was known that he had been roused from his bed 


‘by a royal messenger, and had been directed to repair imme- 


diately to WhitehaH. This strange disappointment caused 
mich wonder and anxiety; but in a few hours came news 
which, to minds disposed, not without reason, to think the worst, 
seemed completely to explain the king’s change of purpose. 
The Dutch armament ha put out to sea, and had. been driven 
buck by a storm. The disaster was exaggerated by rumor. 
Many ships, it was said, had been lost. ‘Thousands of horses 
had perished.’ All thought ofa design on England must be 
relinquished, at least for the present year. Here was a lesson 
for the nation. While James expected immediate invasion and 
rebellion, he had given ‘orders that reparation should be made 
to those whom he had unlawfully despoiled. As soon as he 
found. himself safe, those orders had been revoked. This im- 
putation, though at that time generally believed, and though, 
since that time, repeated by writers who ought to have been 
well informed, was without foundation. It is certain that the 
mishap of the Dutch fleet could not, by any mode of communi- 
cation, have been known at Westminster ti!! some hours after the 
Bishop of Winchester had received the summons which called 
him away from Oxford. The king, however, had little right to 


5 3 fog eta) 
_ © “Vento, Papista,” says Adda, S°-"*, 1688. , The expression Prot, 
estant wind seems to have been first applied to the east wind which, 
kept Tyrconnel, during some time, from taking possession of the 
government of Ireland. See the first part of Lithbullere. ; 
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“Lomhptaik of thé suspicions of his people.’ TFihey SoRelAdd, 
‘Without severely’ examining evidence, ascribed té his ‘dishonest 
“policy what was teally the effect of accident or inadvertendé, 
tie fautt was his’own:. That men who are in the habit of 
°bréaking faith Should'bé Wistrusted when they mean to keup‘it 
38 patt of’ their just and natural punishment *® EE 
he fy remarkable that ‘Jartes, on this occasion, fheurred ‘ohe 
junindrited’ imputation sdlely in conséquence of his eagerness 
“to clear himself from ‘another imputation ‘equally unmerited. 
pre, Bishop of Winchester had ‘been’ hastilS; summoned frotn 
‘Cxford ‘ta attend’ ai extraordinary meeting of the privy coutt- 
“gil; or rather ‘an assembly of Notables, which had been“ edh- 
“yoked af'Whitehall. “With the privy couneiflors were -joined, 
“in ‘this solemn sitting, ‘all. the‘ peets spiritual and temporal wHo 
“hanced to be‘ in or' near the capital, the judges, the crown 
7 wyers ‘the fotd mayor and’ the aldermen of the city of Lon- 
“don. A hint had been given to Petre that he would do well to 
“‘kbsent ‘himself, ‘In truth few of the peers would have chosén 
¢ to Bit with: him. Nebrthe head ofthe board a chair of ‘state 
‘was plticed ‘forthe queen dowager. The Princess Anne ‘had 
“bedi réquestéd to attend; but had excused herself on the plea’ Of 
7 delitate: reatth. 6 rn at 
.. ‘dairies informed this great assembly that he thought it necés- 
sdry ‘to produce proofs of the birth of his son. The arts of bad 
é meh’ poisbned ‘the public mind to stich an extent that véry 
mabe ed'the Prince of Wales to be a supposititious chi. - 
j But'Pfovidence had gracidusty ordered things so that scarddly 
“any pritice had ever come into the world in the presence of ’80 
_thany witresses.: Thosé witnesses then’ appeared and gave 
~ their evidente.’ " After all the depositions had been taken, James 
“with gteat ‘solertinity declared ‘that the imputation thrown on 
““hini’ was utterly false, and’ that he would rather die a thou- 
“sand deaths than: wrong any of his children. i 
"All who-were’ present appeared to be satisfied. ‘The evi- 
“dence was iMstdntly published, and was allowed by judicidas 
“and ithpartial persons to be decisive.t ' But the judicious ‘are 
“always & mihority; and scarcely any body was then impartial. 
The’ wholé nation was convinced that all sincere Papists thought 


vc_/% All the evidence on this peint ia collected in Howell’s edition of 
prthe State Trials. ae ; . 

“#7 be found, with much ilustrative matter, in Hoiwell’s edi- 
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it_a duty to. perjure themaelyes whenever they could, by perjury, 
‘serve the interests of their church. Men who, having been 
bred Protestants, had for the sake of lucre pretended to be 
converted to Popery, were, if possible, less trustworthy even 
;tban sincere Papists. The depositions of all who belonged to 
‘hese two classés were therefore regarded as mere nullities. 
44hus the weight of the testimony on which James had relied 
Was greaty reduced. What remained was malignantly seru- 
finized. To every one of the few Protestant witnesses who had . 
Said any thing material some exception was taken. One was 
-potoriously a greedy sycophant. Another had not indeed yet 
.apostatized, but was nearly related to an apostate. ‘The people 
asked, as they had asked from the first, why, if all was right, the 
king, knowing, as he knew, that many doubted the reality of his 
_wife’s pregnancy, had not taken care that the birth should be 
-more satisfactorily proved. Was there nothing suspicious in 
the false reckoning, in the sudden change of abode, in the 
_absence of the Princess Anne and of the Archbishop of Can- 
.terbury 2 Why was no prelate of the Established Church in 
: attendance ? Why was not the Dutch ambassador summoned ? 
«Why, above all, were not the Hydes, loyal servants of the 
crown, faithful sons of the Church, and natural guardians of the 
_interest of their nieces, suffered to miugle with the crowd of 
t Papists which was assembled in and near the royal bedchamber ? 
.. Why, in. short, was there, in the long list of assistants, not a 
‘single name which commanded public confidence and respect ? 
. The true answer to these questions was, that the king’s under- 
_ Standing was weak, that his temper was despotic, and that he had 
willingly seized an opportunity of, manifesting his conternpt for 
. the opinion of his subjects. But the multitude, not contented 
yavith this explanation, attributed to deep-laid villany what was 
_.Teally, the effect of folly and perverseness. Nor was this 
opinion confined to the multitude. The Lady Anne, at, her 
toilet; on the. morning after the council, spoke of the inyesti- 
egatign with guch scorn as emboldened the very tirewomen who 
«were dressing her ‘to put in their jests. Some of the lords 
who had heard the examination, and had appeared to be satis- 
. fied, ‘were really unconvinced. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, in 

particular, continued to the end of his life to believe that a fraud 


* _ had been practised. 


‘> "Phe depositions taken béfore the couficif had Hof beet riqny 
ipowen in the bands of the, public when it wae nobbpd yihued Sa 
Sunderland had been dismissed from all his, places.. | Ake AWS 
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shihandispace sebms tothave taker the polisiciansof the-cofes) 
houses. by! surprise; but did not sittonish those-whe had otde ted: 
what was passing in the palace. ‘Treasori had not ‘been brought 
home tovihine‘by tegal, or even by tangible, evidence 5 -but there 
wal a-sldong suspicion among those. who watdhed' him: closely) 
thas} through. some Channel: or other; he was ‘in conimunivauot 
wah:the enemies' of thatgoveriimerit in which he occupied: so! 
bide plice: “Ho! with gnabashed forehead, imprecatéd on hid! 
own head all ovit hare tind: hereafter if he wasi guilty.’ His: 

eaby fale; he prdtested, was, that: he had served the -crown'tbo 
wotki: Hadvhéonst given ‘hos to the royal. cause? Had 
helnet broken: down every bridge by which he could,in.cage off . 
disaster eeet ‘his retreat? Had he:not gone all-lerpths :in! 
fardr: of! the dispensing power, saté in the High Comaiissiony 
sgned: the warrant! for the:cormitment of the bishops,:appeared: 

& wittese aguinet:them; dt the hazard of hig life, amidst the 
Hisses and: curses ‘of ‘the ‘thodeahds: who filled: Westmiinstee 
Heil >! Had ‘he not giver the last proof of fidelity by fenouncing: 
list delieién; and publicly joining a church which the’ nation 
distested P: “What had‘he .to hope from a change ?': What had 
le!hot -%--déeud'?» Thesé arguments, though ptansible,; and 
though gd off-by the fost’ insinuating addresey could: not reW 
move: the” inipréssion which whispers and reports’ arriving ‘al’ 
onpefrom:-a headted diffcrent quartets had‘ produced: ‘The: 
king: bucame daily colder and ‘colder. Sunderland attempted 
tuys port himself by the queen’s help, obtained’ an audience! 
of her majesty, and was actually in her apartment when. Mia: 
dict entered, and, by'the king’s orders, dcernanded the seals, 
‘Phatevdniig the fallen’ minister was forthe fast time-closeted’ 
witht the ‘prince whom he -had- flattered and betrayed. - The: 
‘interview: wads a strange one, “Sunderland acted calumuiated: 
virtue to perfection. He regrétted -not, he said, the secretaby- 
wip iof state-of the presidency ‘of the council, if only ‘he 
_ elainad :his sovereign’s csteeni.. “Dé not, sir, do not make: 
merilie most unhappy gentléman in your dominions, by tefas-' 
ing: to. declare ‘that’you acquit mé of disloyalty.” “The kthy 
hardly knew what to believe. -There-was no positive proof of” 
guilt; and the energy and pathos with which Sunderland i ight- 
hase Ampgeed gn 4 keener understanding than that with which ke 
had to deal. At the French embassy his professions still found: 
credit. ‘There he declared that he should. remain a few days 
id, show himself at court. .He would then retine to 
pa enae ane se ind try to repair-bis dilapidated 
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tetanes byi.cconomy. If:a. revolution. should: teke place. ‘he 
rust fly ta France.. His ill-raquited. Joyalty-had left hie nai 
ather place of refuge.* - wit, = 7G 

. The: geals whieh. had been takea from ‘Sundesland: ware 
delivered to-Preston.. ‘The same Gazette ‘which: anneunced thie 
change contained the official. intelligence .of the disaster. whicly 
had befallen: the Dutch fleet.t That. disaster. was: sdridnea, 
though far less serious than the. king and his: few -adhorente/ 
tailed by. their wishes,: : were dispased to belipva., 5 re 
«On the sixteenth of October, according to the: Kughsh:recke 
dning, was held a solemn sitting of the States of. Hollands 


. The prince came to bid them farewell. He thanked therx:-fori 


the kindness with which they had watched over him -when he 
was left an orpben child, for-the confidence which: they bed 
in him during his ‘administration, and for the aguistance 
which they had granted to him at this momentous cnsis.;. He; 
entreated them to believe that he had: always. meant and 
endeavored to promote the interest of bis country, \He wad 
new quitting thera, perhaps never to return... If. he should fall 
in defence of the reformed religion and of the independence of} 
Kiurope, he commended his beloved. wife to thein care. : ‘Thel 
Grand Pensionary answered in. a faltering: voice; and in. all 
that grave senate there was none who could refrain. from shedr, 
ding tears. But the iron stoicism of William never gave: way: 5 
and he stood among his weeping friends calm ‘and austere ag if! 
he. bad been about to leave them only for a short: ‘Vinit to hia 
hanting-grounds at Loo.f 
-'The deputies of the principal towns agcompanied him to. hie 
yacht. ~ Eyen the Tepresentatives of Amsterdam, so long thé 
chiaf seat of opposition to hig administration, joined in paying 
him this compliment. Public prayers were offered for. him on’ 
that.day in all the churches of the Hagve. - ow 
In the evening he arrived at Helvoetsluys and - went ote 
board of a frigate called the Brill. His flag: wes. immediately: 
heisted.. It displayed the arms of Nassau quartered with. thover 
of. England. The motto, embroidered in lettexs three feet Jo 
was happily chosen. -The House of Orange had long used 
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eliiptien]- davice;, i. will maintain.” The ellipsis. wae: nowt 
filled up. with words of high import, —“ The liberties of Eng 
land and the Protestant religion.” . 
u:the..prince had oot been many houses on board when the 
wind: became fais. On the nineteenth the armament put to 
920,,8nd traversed, before a strong breeze, about half the. dis 
tance between the ‘Dutch and English consis. ‘Then the wind 
‘changed; blew hard from the west, and swelled. into: @ viokesit . 
temapest. ‘The.shipk, senttered. and in great distress, regained 
the: ahore ef Holland as.they best might . The Brill reached 
Halnoetsluys on the twenty-first. The prince’s fellow-passen- 
gera hadiobeerved with admination thet neither pexil nor mortifix 
eation hed for one moment disturbed his camposure. He aow, 
though,suffering from seasickness, refused to go on shore ; for 
be, conceived that, by remaining. on board, he should in the 
paont effectual menner notify to Lsurope thet ‘the late misfortune 
had: anly delayed for a very short time the execution of bis 
In. two or three days the fleet reassembled. One 
-only had. beea cast away, . Not a single. soldier or 
Was missing, Some ‘homes had perished; but this loss 
tie prince with great expedition repamed ; and, before the Lona 
don Gaxzetse had spread the news of hie mishap, he was ageim 
ready #2. gail,* } 
1. His -deelagation preceded his oaly by a few hours. On the 
fast of- November it began to he mentioned in mystertous-whis« 
pers by .the -paliticians af Leadon, was pasaed secretly {roo 
maa to. man, and was slipped into the boxes of the 
Qae-of the agents was. arrested, and the packets of. whieh he 
was in. change were carried to Whitehaill.: The.king read, and 
was.greatly troubled. His first. impulse was to hide the paper 
from.all human. eyes. He threw into the fire every copy which 
had been brought to him, except one; and that one he would 
*e trust out-of his own hands.t 
he. paragraph in the manifesto which disturbed hina most 
vi88, that in whieh it was said that.come of the peers, spiritual 
and temporal, had invited the Prince of Orange to invade Eag: 
land. Halifax, Clarendon, and Nottingham were then.in Lon- 
don. . They were immediately summoned to the palace and 
Roms yaunn eanmaiemman sp eemmmmemns ommemernaeeeeaenrer ren eee a ra ae Sn Oe SS ONS ORTON 
_* London Gazette, Oct. 29, 1688; Burnet, i. 782; Bentinek to-his 
wile, Qon, 4 OF Ge, 222 688, 
+ Citters, Nov. #2, 1688; Adda, Nav. a. 
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imterroguied, . «Halifax, though ‘conecious of: refased 
at.fitsh: te.make any. answer. | * Your majésty asks rae,” said 


. he, “ whether I have committed high treason. “ Hful ian eusi 


pected; let ‘me. be: brought ‘before: my peers. And: how can 
your majesty: place any ee ce.on the answer of : 
whoee..life.is at stake? Even if 1. hed-invited hiv highness 
over, } shoulid without. soruple plead Not‘ Guilty:’?) : ‘Die 
declared that he did not at all consider Halifax:aga culprigy 
that he bad esked the question as-one gentleman: akks -anophey 
who-has been calumniated whether. there: be: thd least foundss 
tion for-the calummy. “In that case, said Halifax, + Dhavd 


. 1 objection to-aver, asa gentleman speaking) to.a-pentleniasy 


Ot .my' ‘honor, which is- as: sacred as. may oath;thad J dave noe 
invited:the Prince of Orange over” * . Claretiden and. Notting 
ham.said the-same, ‘The king was-.still more anxious tovascerd 
tain the temper of: tee prelates. If they were hostile. to hing 
his throve was indeed ia danger. - But it could not-be. Thesd 
was something monstrous in the supposition that: any bishop 
of the Church of England could rebel ageinst-his sovereigns 
Compton was called mto-the royal closet, and asked: wheather 
he: belidved that.there was the slightest. ground:for the prince!s 
sasextion. The. bishop-was in-w strait; ‘for ‘he was himself ond 
of the seven who had signed the invitation ; and his eenséienee} 
pot a ‘very enlightened conscience, would not sufler: hieni, it 
seems, to utter a direct falsehood. “Sir,” he: said, “1 em 
quite confident that there is-not oné of my brethren’ wherks-weq 
as: guiltless as.myself: in this: matter,” - The equivosation was 


‘ingenious ; but whether the difference between the sitt' of swell 


am equivocetion and the sin of a lie be worth any expense of’ 
ingenuity may perhaps be doubted.- The king ‘wag satisfied! 
fully acquit you: allj” he said. . “But I-think: it necessary 


tat you should publicly contradict: the’ slanderous ‘charge 


brought against you in the prince’s declaration.” ‘The bishop 
vary: naturally begged that he might be' allowed :to read -the 
paper which he was required to contradict ;\ but the iting’ Would 
not suffer him: to look at it. cote a Sn _ 
Ot the: following day appeared .a. proclamation’ tiatoing 
with the severest punishment all who should circulate, or wh 
should-eves dare to read, Williass’s manifesto. Phe primate 





* Ronquillo, Nov. 44, 1688. “Estas respuestas,” aays Ronquilé, 
“gon ciertas, aunque mas las adres en la corte.” 
xt London Gazette, Nov. 5, 1688 The proclamation} is “dated 
ov. 2. 
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and-the-few. epixtual peers who happened.to, be then,in ‘Londen, 


had orders to wait upon the king. Preston was in attendance 
with the prince's. declaration in his -hand.:: “* My lords,” said - 
James,.“ listen ta thie passage. It concerns. you.” ‘Preston, 
then read the sentence in which the spiritual peers were mend. 
tioned, .The king proceeded: ‘I do not believe one word.of; 
thia I am satisfied of your innocence 5 but I think it fit .to-let, 
yeu-kaow .of what you-are accused,” —. 

‘The, primate, with many dutiful expressions, protested ‘thet 
the king did him no more than justice. ‘1 was born in your. 
majasty’s allegiance, | have repeatedly, confirmed that allegi-. 
ange, by my. oath... T oan. have but: one king at one time. I. 
haye not invited the. prince over ; and do nat believe that a, 
single: ene'of my brethren has done so.” ‘*I gm sure I have. 
net;” said Crewe of Durham. “ Nor. L» said Cartwright of. 
Chester. Crewe and Cartwright might well -be believed ; for. 
both had gate,in, the Ecolesiastical Commission, . When, Compr: 
ton’s turn came, he parried the question: with an adroitness. 
whigh aJesuit might have envied. “I gave your majesty my 
angwer yesterday.” 

dame. repeated again and. again that he fully nequitted them’. 
all... Nevertheless, it, would, in. his judgment, be for hig service’: 
and, for. their own. honor that ‘they should publicly vindieate.. 
themselves. He therefore required them to draw. up @* paper: 
setting forth. their abhorrence of the prince’s. design. They’ 
remained. silent; their silence was supposed to imply consent ¢! 
and: they! were suffared to withdraw.* 

;Meanwhile the figet of William was on the German Ocean. . 
It.was an the evening of Thursday, the first of November, that- 
he. put to sea the second time. The wind blew fresh from the 
east:. The armament, during twelve hours, held a course to- 
wards the north-west. The light vessels sent out by the English - 
admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence, brought back 
news which. confirmed the prevailing Gpinion that the enemy 
would try to land in Yorkshire. - All'at once, ona signal fram. 
the prince’s ship, the whole fleet tacked, and made-sail for fhe 
British Channel. The same breeze which favored the voyage 
of the invaders prevented Dartmouth from coming out of the 
Thartes.. ‘His ships were forced to strike yards and topmasts; 
and two of his frigates, which had gained the open sea, wera 
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shattered byitHé viokince ‘of the weather and: dfVén’beck ‘inte? 
tHe'yiver*® = = mo oe Dea! 


-' Meanwhile the Dutch fleet ran‘ fast before the ‘gale; atid’ 


reached the Stniits at about ten in-the-moring of Saturday the! 
third of November. Witlinm himself, fn the Pil fed the way!’ 
More ‘than: six hundred veseels, with canvass sprehd'td a favisie!’ 
able -wind, followed im his train.” "The transports were ih the! 
centre. The men of war, more: than fifty ih number,formed% 
ai outer rampart. ‘The squadron which guarded ‘the rear, ahd 
Whieb, if Dartriouth Had given chase, would have Been the first!) 
to engage, was comnyan by ‘Herbert; and! many English” 
stilors, inffamed against Popery, ahd: attracted by’ high! pay” 
were undér Herbert’s' command. | No‘ arrangement could be! 
midre prudent.‘ ‘There was fh: the king’s fleet mucli diseontent:~ 
aid an ardént’ aeat for the Protestant! fdith: ‘But 4vithin the’! 
memory’ of ‘old ‘mariners the Dutch and Drglist navies -had~’ 
thifce, with heroid spirit and various: forttiné, contended ‘for the: 
empire of the sea. “Our sailors had not forgotten the ‘broom? 
with which Vaw ‘Tromp had threatened té sweep the Chaniiel, ” 
or the fire which De Ruyter had lighted in the dockyarés ‘of: 
thé Medway. “Had the ‘rival -hations been oice ‘more: brotight 
fave to-face on the elemetit of which: beth claimed -the’sovi!” 
efeignty; all other thoughts might have givert! placé‘to! nratuall® 
akimosity. -A bloody and obstinate battle might have been 
fought. Defeat woutd have been fatal to’ William's enterprise. 
Even vietory would’ have deranged all’ lis’ deeply-meditated?* 
schemes of policy. He therefore wisely’ determined “that the!* 
pursuers, ‘if they overtook him, should ‘be hailed! in their own 
mother tongue,’and adjured, by an ‘admiral'endet whorn they | 
had served’ and whom they esteemed, not to fight agairist dd 
messmites for Popish tyranny. Such ‘an appeal might possibly’ ’ 
avert a'iconflict. ‘If a confitet took place, oné English com-” 
minder would be opposed’td another ; nor would ‘the pride of 
the islanders be! wounded by learnitig: that Dartmouth had been: 
compelled to sttike to Herbert.t a 
“Happily ‘Witiam’s precautions were not necessary. 'Beorn 





‘* Burnet, i. 787; Rapin ; Whittie’s Exact Diaxy; Expedition of 
the Prince of Orange to England, 1688; History of the Desertion, , 
1688; Dartmouth to James, Nov. 5, 1688, in Dalrynipleo: -~ = ° * 
+ -Avauz, July 34, Aug. $4, 1688:- In-a letter to: Bentinck, ated 
Sept. 1%, 1688, William insista strengly em the importance of avoid- 
ing an action, and begs Bentinck to represent this to Herbert. “Ce 
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dflui midday he’ passed the Straits. His fledt epeeed to wittia 
a league of Dover on the north and of Calais on the south: 
The men of war on -the extrema right and left satated both! 
fortresses: at once. The troops appeared undér artis ‘onthe! 
detks.:: The: flourish of trumpets, the. clash of cymbals, and» 
thé rolling of drums were distinctly heard at once’ or: the! 
Bagiish: and French shores. An iniumerable: cornpany ef? 
divers -bleckened the white beach-of Keat Another mighty! 
nruititude covdred the coast of Picardy. Rapin de ‘Thoyrasy!. 
who, driven by: persecution from his country, had: taken ‘serviee” 
inthe: Duteh army, and éccompanied the prince to Englands 
destiribed the spectacle, meny yeard later, as the mest mag-! 
nificent and affecting thut was ever seen by human eyes; “At 
surise? the armament was off Beachy Head. . ‘Then ‘the lights’ 
‘wete ‘kindled. The sea'was in'a blaze for many miles; § But: 
the “eyes of all ‘the steersmen were fixed throughout: thd ‘night: 
on''three'-huge lanterris which: flamed: onthe  stern‘of' the! 
Brelt.# :. i Pa , , , ys 
. Meanwhile a courier had-been riding post from Dover Castle: 
té Whitehall with news that the-Dutch had passed the Seatits, - 
atid. were ‘stecring westward. It ‘was necessary to meake-an® 
iramediate change in all the: military arrangemerits.. Messen 
gots ‘weve despatched in everydirection. -Offieers were roused’! 
from their beds at dead of night. At three on the Sunday: 
mpinmy there was-a great muster by ftorchlght ‘in Hyde 
Park. ‘Phe king hed sent several regiments. northward im thd> 
expectation that Wikiam would land in Yorkshire. - Expresses! 
were despatched ‘to: recall ‘them. Ali the: forces, exeept these - 
which were necessary to keep the peace of the capital, were: 
ordéréd to tiéve to the west, Salisbury was appointed. as the’ 
plave -of rendezvous: - but, as jit was thought possible ' that: 
Portsmouth might be the first point of attack, ihrée. battalions: 
of -pnards.and a strong body of cavalry 9° ‘out for thet. 
fortress. In- a:few hours #1 was: knowy that Portsmouth was: 
safe; “and' these troops réceived orders. to chunge-their route: 
and ‘tp hasten to Satisbury.tf = = te 


n'est pas le tems de. faire voir. sa brayoure, ni.de se battre si l'on le: 
penteviter, Je kny Vai déja dit; mais, il sera nécossaize que yous le; | 


repctiez, et que vous le luy fassiez bien comprendre.” 
* Rapin’s History; Whittie’s Exact Diary. ‘I have seen a con- 
temporary-Dute . ” 


4 
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h-ehart of the order-in- which the fleet sailed. - 


ti dsdda, Noy~ vipx, 1688 ;, Nawaletter in the Menkintosh, Collection; 
Citters, Nov. +r. HOWL LO need 
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r When Suaday the: foprth of. November. dawned, the. cliffs, 
of the. Isle.of Wight were full in view of the Dutch armament, 
‘That day wae the anniversary both,of Willjam’s. birth and.of; 
hi maxnage. Spil was slackened during. part.of the, mor, 
apd, divine sexsvice was performed. ow board of the ships. , 4 
the- afternoon and through the night the feet: held, OR Hay 
course, ‘Torbay. wag the plage where the prince | intended. to} 
land, But the morning of Monday the fifth of November was, 
hazy, The piles of the Bull eowld mat diagern. the, sea markas: 
aad <arried the.,fleet.ioo, far ta: the west... The. danger was, 
Boe ‘Lo retem inthe. facepf the wind. was. imppsaible,, 

‘Syanouth was the nest port. But at. Plymouth a garrisan had, 
been posted under the command of Lord Bath. , The, landing, 
aight be ppposed ; and a check might produce,.serious conse: - 
quences. ‘There eauld be. lutla daubt, ssoreover, that by thig, 
tune the: royal fleet, bad got out of the Thames,.and waa: 
hgatenin ng ful sail dgwn the Channel, Ruagell saw the wholao 
extent of the peril, and exclaimed to Burnet, “ You may go. ta, 
psayers,;doetor, Adl is over.’ At that moment -the, wind 
changed ; a- soft breeze sprang .up -from the south;,the, mish; 
dispersed; the sun shone forth; and under the mild. Jight, 
ofan aMturonal. noon, the fleet turned back, passed round .the,: 
we cape of Berry Head, and rode safe.in the harbor. of Toge., 

tat 

‘Bisse William looked on. that, harbor its -aapect has greatly; 
changed, The amphitheatre which surrounda the. ypacigugi 
basin now; exhibits every where the: signs of prosperity and., 
civilization. .At.the northwestern extremity, has. sprung up a, 
yieat watering-place, to which strangers are attracted frona the., 
lng semote . paxis of our island by the Italian safiness of the, 
ojrg forin that climate the myrtle flourishes.unsheltered.; and, , 
even the winter is milder than the Northumbrian April... The; 
inhabitams are about ten thousand. in numbeg. ; ‘The. newly: . 
built. churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the hotels,; 
and public. gardens, the infirmary.and the museum, the white - 
streets rising terrace above terrace, the gay~ villas peeping, 
from the midst of shrubberies and flower beds, present a spec-- 
_tacle widely different from any that in the seventeenth century - 
England could show. At the opposite end of the bay lies, 
sheltered by Berry Head, the stirring market town of Brixham, 
arti mie tterie 

©: Burnet, i. 788; Extracts from ‘the Legge Papers hithe Mackini- 
tosh Collestion. eq we & eTe TS 
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the wealthiest seat of cur fishing trade. A pier and a baaves 
were formed there at the beginning-of the present century, but: 
have’ been found insufficient for the increasing trafhe. . The- 
population is about’ six. thousand souls.: ‘The shippmg amounts 
té. more than two hundred sail:' The tonnage exceeds many- 
times the tonnage of the port of Livérpool under: the kings of : 
tlhe Tfouse of Stuart. But Torbay, when the Dutch fleet 
cast: anchor there, was known only es.a haven. where 
sometimes took refuge from the ternpests of the Atlantic. . id 
quiet shores were undisturbed by the bustle either of commerce: 
or of pléasure ; and the huts of ploughmen and ‘fishermen were. 
thinly scattered over: what: is now the site of crowded | ‘maarts 
afd of: luxurious pavilions. —- 

‘The peasantry of the:coast of Devonshire ‘yemembared the 
name of Monmeuth with affection, and held Popery m detestation.- 


They therefore crowded down to the seaside with provisions . 


and offers of service. The disembarkation insmatly com- 
mencéed. «Sixty boats conveyed the troops to the coast. Mac- 
kay was sent on shore first with the British regiments. The 
priice sooa fellowed. He landed where the quay of Brixham - 
now stands. The whole aspect of the place has been altered. 
Where we now see a port crowded with'shipping, and a mar- 
ket place -swatming with buyers and sellers, the waves thea 
broke. on a: desolate beach ; -but:a fragment of the rock on 
whieh the: deliverer stepped. from his boat has been carefully 
preserved, and is set up as an object of public veneration in the : 
ceatre of that-busy wharf... 

: As soon as the prince had planted his foot on dry ground he- 
called ‘for horses. Two beasts, such as:the small yeomen of.- 
that time were in: the habit of ridiig,:-were procured from the 
neighbaring village! William ond Schomberg mounted and * 
ptoceeded to examine the country. 

As soon ‘as Burnet was on shore he hastened to the 
piace! An amusing dialogue took place’ between them.- 

rnet poured forth his congratulations with genuine delight, 
and then. eagerly asked what were his highness’s plans. 
Military men are seldom disposed to take counsel with 
men on military matters, and Wilktam regarded the interfere: 
ence of unprofessional advisers, in questions relating to war,* 
with even more than the disgust ordinarily felt by soldiers on 
such occasions. But he was at that moment in an excellent- 
humor, and instead of signifying his displeasure. by a shortang 
cutting reprimand, graciously extended his hand, and answered 
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hep ohh pldinis :queution.diy-another question : -- Weld; deotary' 
what do you think of predestination 1 mow ???. The reproof waa’ 
so.delicate that Burnet, whese perceptions: were not very fine, ! 
did not::perceive it. He answered with: great.fervor. that bec 
should never forget the signal manner ip winch. Providence teed: 
favored thein undertaking:* or 

:WDaering the ficst day the troops who: had: gone on ‘ghar bead! 
many. diseamforts to endure; . ‘The. earth was. soaked with rains» 
Phe “was. still of heard of: the ships., Diicers-of high: 
raok-were cormpelled toaleep in. wet-clothesion thewvest gruunal 3) 
the:prince himself had..no better quacters than: a but-aflorded:: 
His:banher was displayed.on thes. thatchad roofs dnd some beds’: 
ding brought from his ship was spread: for: ina on the. floont: 
‘Ehere was: same. difficulty about jlanding:.the horses ;.:ased: it 
seemed probable that this .operation.. wowld. .accupy:. sevaral.: 


.days. But on. the following. morning the prospect: cleared! 
The wind was.gentle.. The water in the. bay was as even bs: 


gless/ Some - fishermen pointed out. a.. place where: the, ships: 
cedlf be brought -within sixty feet ofthe: ‘beach... ‘Ehis was: 
done 5 atid in three hours many bond ett of horses ‘suuan soe 1 
ly.ta shore. - w 

- Phe diseasbarkatipn had. hardly been effacted when the wind! 
rese‘again, and.sweled into-a fierce gale-from the west... The. 
enemy corning in pursuit down:the chanmel..had been stopped: 
by the same. change of. weuther which enabled. William to Land; _ 
During .two days the. kiny’s. fleet lay an an unruffled sea-in , 
sight “of Beachy Head. ‘a length Dartnaouth was atle:to- pro: 
ceedi... He. passed the. Isle..of Wight, and- one of: his-ships 
came in sight of the Dutch topmasts .in Torbay.- Jdst-at this” 
moinent he was.encenntered. by the tempest,;and campetied to’ 


_ takeshelter in:the harbor of Poztsmouth.j At that time James, : 


who was not incompetent to form.a judgment:on a question of . 
seamanship, declared. .himeelf perfeetly satisfied that she-adshi- 

ral had done all that.man.could do,yand had yielded idnly te:the - 
irpenistible hostility. of the winds.and. waves. At a” later pened: i 





©. think that nobody wid compares-Busnet’s: accmmntiof ahi obama’ 
versation, with, Dartmouth’s gan, doubt; that I haye eornently repre 
sented what passed. 
‘¢ Ihave seen a contemporary Dutch print of the disembarkation. 
Sor hee are bringing the ‘prince's’ bediding’ into the’ hat on which _ 
is flying. - wn 1. 
+ Binaas, 4 160, ogee Popes Soe Me eae me AA 
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‘thd unfortunate pridce began, with’ little reasoft, to suspett Datt- 
hmseuth of: treachery, drat least of slackneds.* 
1+ The weather -had indeed serveil the Protestant cause so wal 
| that-some men of :moré piéty than jadgment fully beheved the 
ordinary laws of nature to-have been suspended for the pres- 
“ervation- of the: liberty and’ religion of England. - Exactly -a 
hundred years before, they said, the Armada, invincible by 
man, had been scattered: ‘by the wrath of God. Civil freeddm 
-end divine truth were again in jeopardy; and again thé obedi- 
-ont eleinents ‘bad fought for the good cause. The wind had 
-Hlowa strong from the east while the prince wished to sail down 
‘the Channel, had turhed to the south when-he wished to.enter 
“Torbay, had sunk to a calm ‘during: the disembarkation, and, 
-as'sodn.as the. disembarkation was completed, had risen to a 
storm, and had-met the pursuers in the face. Nor did men 
-dmit-to rematk that, by an extraordinary coincidence, the 
‘prince- had reached our shores on a day on which the Church 
cof Hingland: commemorated, by prayer and thanksgiving, the 
-wonderful escape of the royal house and of the three Estates 
ofrom: the blackest plot: ever devised by Papists. Carstnirs, 
-whose suggestions were sure to meet with attention from. the 
“prince, recoimmiended that, as soon as the landing hed been 
-efféeted; public thanke should be offered to (od for the pre- 
-tection: so cdnspicueusly accorded ta the great enterprise.. ‘This 
,advice ‘was taken, and with excellent. effect. The troops, 
Abught to. regard themselves as. favorites of Heaven, were. in- 
-Spired with new eourages and the English people formed the 
amost fayorable opinion of a general and an’ army 80 attentive 
‘to the duties of religion. - 
(i> On Tuesday, the sixth of. November, William’s afmy began 
ito march up:the country.. Sorte regiments advanced as far 4s 
Newton Abbot. - A stone, set up in the midst of that httle tows, 
-stilli marks the spot where the ‘prince’s decldration was solernly 
-read.to-the people. ‘The movements of the troops were. slow ; 
for the rain fell im torrents ; ‘and the raads:of England were 
ithen in‘a-state which seemed frightful to persons aocustomed 
ito the exeellent: communications of Holland. - *Willtam took up 
| his quartets, during - two days, at Ford, a seat of the ancient 
C 
/7o® On Now. 9, 1688, James’ wrote ‘to Dartmouth thus: #4 Nobody 
eonld. werk: otherwise: ‘then ‘you did. I am sure all knowing rer 
aaust be of the same mind.” But see Clarke’s Life of James, ii. 26 
mg. Siem. ; 
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‘mad illegtrions .fiumiby of! Cou , in: the ‘neighborhood: of 
Newton Abbot. * -He was mapnificently lodged and ‘feasted 
‘there; but-it ‘is remarkable that the owner of the house; though 
‘a: strong Whig, did not choose ‘to ‘be the first to put life’ aiid 
-fortune 'in perl, and cautiously abstained’ from doing any ‘thing 
swhich, if the ‘king should: prevail, could'be treated.as a crime. 
v. Bieter, m the mean time,'was greatly agitated. -Lamplugh, 
tthe bishop, as soon ay he ‘heard that ‘the Dutch werd at Torbay, 
-eet off in terror for London. ‘The dean fled from the deanery. 
[Phe magistrates were for the king, the body ‘of 'the inhabitants 
fife the-prince. Every thing was ‘in confusion when, on the 
imerning of Thursday, the eigith ‘of Novdmber, a: body of 
<troops, onder the-command of “Mordaunt, appeared before: the 
Leity.: With Mdrdaunt came Burnet, to whom William hed in- 
fitrasted the duty of protecting the clergy of’ the cathedral ‘from 
Sitjury and insult.* ‘The mayor and aldermen had ordered. the 
gaves to be closed, but yielded-on the: first: summons: ‘The 
deanery was prepared for the reception of the prince. Oh the 
2following day, Friday: the ninth; ‘he arrived. The magistrates 
edtad Deen pressed to receive him in’state at the entrance ofi the 
Adity; but hud steadfastly refused. The pomp of that day; how- 
Jever, could well spare them. Such'a sight had never been 
-seer in that: part of Engiand. Many went forth half a day's 
“journey-to meet the champion of their religion: AH the neigh- 
‘bprinp villages ‘poured forth their'inhabitants: A great crowd, 
consisting chiefly of young peasants, brandishing theic cudgels, 
Shad ‘assernbled on the top of Haldon Hiil, whence the ‘army, 
omarching from Chudleigh, first descried the rich valley of the 
Exe, and the two massive towers rising from the clowd af | 
fenoke which overhung the cupital of the west. The: road, all 
2dowh-the tong deseent and through the plain:to the banks of. 
‘We river, was lined, mile after mile, with spectators. - “From 
wae West Gate tothe Cathedral Close, the pressing and -slibut- 
‘ing on. each sida was such as reminded Londonets of the 
trowds on the Lord Mayor's day. ‘ The houses were gayly 
ndecorated. Dorrs, windows, balcomies,.and roofs were throngisd 
qwith gazers. An ‘eve accustomed tothe pomp of -war would 
‘wave :foutid'snuch to criticize in ‘the spectacle. -Por. several 
-tetisome marehes in the rain, threugh roads where one who 
Yfravetied on: foot ‘sank at every ‘step up to the ankles in clay, 
Red tio irproved the appearance either éf the men or of' their 
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accoutrements. But the people of Devonshire, altogether un 
used ‘to the splendor of, well-ordered camps, were overwhelmed 
with delight and’ awe. Descriptions of the martial vugeant 
were circulated all over the kingdom. They saith! much 
that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for the mar- 
vellous. For the Dutch army, composed of men who had been 
_ born im various climates and had served under various stan- 
dards, presented an aspect at once grotesque, gorgeous, and 
terrible to: islanders who had, in general, a very indistinet ho- 
fion of foreign countries. First rode Macclesfield at the bead 
of two hundred gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering 
in helmets and cuirasses and mounted on Flemish war horses, 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar pk 
tations on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, wh 
had never seen so many specimens of the African race, gaz 
with wonder on those black faces set off by embroidered tu 
bans and white feathers, Then with drawn hroadswords came a _ 
squadron of Swedish horsemen in black armor and fur cloaks. 
They were regarded with a strange interest ; for it was rumored 
that they were natives of a lend where the ocean was frozen, 
and where the night lasted through half the year, and that they 
had themselves slain the huge bears whose skins they wore. 
Next, surrounded by a goodly company of gentlemen and 
pages, was borne aloft the prince’s banner. On its broad folds 
the crowd which covered the roofs and filled the windows read’ 
with delight that memorable inscription, “‘ The Protestant reli- 
gion and the liberties of England.” But the acclamations 
redoubled when, attended by forty running footmen, the prince 
himself appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing a white’ 
plume, and mounted on a white charger. With how martial 
_an ait he curbed his horse, how thoughtful and commanding 
was the expression of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may 
still be’ seen on the canvass of Kneller. Once his grave fea, 
tires relaxed into a smile. It was wher an ancient woman, 
perhaps one of those zealous Puritans who through twenty- 
eight years of persecution had waited with firm faith for the 
consolation of Israel, perhaps the mother of some rebel who 
had perished in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the more fear- 
ful carnage of the bloody circuit, broke from the crowd, rushed 
through the drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the. 
hand of the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy. 
Near to the prince was one who divided with him the gaze of 
the multitude. That, men said, was the great Count’ Schom- 
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berg, the fiost soldier in, Eqrope, since: Tuyeine and, Condé 
ere gone, the man whose genius and ,valor had saved the 
Portuguese monarchy.on the field of Montes Claras, the map 
who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the truncheop 
of a marshal of France for..the sake. of his religion. lt wag 
ret forgotten that the two heroes who, indissqlubly, united. by. 
heir common Protestantism, were entering Exeter tagether, 
had twelve years before. been opposed to.each other under the, 
walls of Maestricht, and that the exergy of. the. young prince 
' bad not.then been found a match for the caol science of the 
yeteran who now :rode in friendship by his side. Then came, 
& long column of the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, disr, 
tinguished in all the aontinental wars of two. centuries by, prey 
eminent valer and discipline, but, never till that week seen on. 
‘oglish ground. And then marched a succession of. bands: 
ignated, as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders, 
Bentinck, Solmes, and Ginkell, Talesash and Mackay. . With; 
peculiar pleasure Englishmen might look on one gallant brig-. 
Je which still bere the name of the honored and lamented: 
ry. The effect of the spectacle was.heightened by the. 
récollection of the repowned events in which many of. the 
warriors now pouring through the West Gate had borne a share, , 
or they’had seen service very different from that of the Deyy 
gnshire militia or of the camp at Hounslow. Some of them, 
had repelled the fiery onset of the French on the. field af Se-, 
neff; and others had crossed swords with the. mfidels in the, 
cause of Christendom on that great day when the siege of ; 
ienna was raised. The very senses of the multitude were, 
fooled by imagination. Newsletters conveyed to,every part.of, 
the kingdom fabulous accounts of the size and strength. of. the. 
invaders. It was affirmed that they were, with scarcely an 
exception, above six feet high, and that they wielded such huge, 
pikes, swords, and muskets, as had never before been seen in. 
England... Nor did the wonder of the population diminish when, 
the artillery arrived, twenty-one huge pieces of brass, cannan,, 
which were with difficulty lugged along by sixteen cart horses; 
toeach. Much cyriosity was excited by a strange structure, 
mounted on wheels, It proved to be a movable smithy, fur, 
nished with all tools and materials necessary for.repairing arms; 
and carriages. But nothing raised so much admiration as the. 
bridge of boats, which was laid with great speed on the Exe, 
far ‘the conveyance of wagons and afterwards as. speedily 
taken tg pieces and carried away. It was made, if report said; 
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tues Migna pittern. coatritéd bythe: arts whe ware ‘manic 
nag agaigst-the Great Turk on-the:Dantbe, 1 The fareigqent 

ingpired as:myeh goed will .as.admiration: / hein olitie Jeader 
tagk care to. distribute the qgartera:in seeha manaér asito cares 
the. smallest possible inconvenience to, the inhabitants ofi Aa 
ter. and..of the neighboring: villages. .'The:most-rigid diaaipling: 
Was Eintgined. Not only were pillage and outrage effectually 
prevented, but the troops. were required .'to-demean: themselves 
with fiyility towards all classes: ‘Those! who.-had forrned: them 
netiong of {an army. from the conduct.of Kirke.ilid hiis! lambsp 
were, amazed to see soldiers. who-never swere atva:landiadyio¥ 
teak en-egg,without-paying for.it.'.In return forthisaaoderad 
tign;the people furmshed ‘the troops: :Avith, provisions: in~- great 
abundance and at:reasonabla prices.® °°. pte cord 

Muck depended: of the:-course whieb; at: this great, crisis, the: 
qlergy.of the. Church of: Eagland mighti4ake; and thé: mém- 
hers of the chapter.of Exeter were-the ‘first who:were called 
upon to declare their sentinients,’ Burret informed the canonsy 
now’ left without-a-head by: the, flight .of the dean, that-they, 
conld;net ba paymittqd te. use the pmyer for. the Prince-of: 
Walea, and that aaolemn & service. rust be ‘performed ‘in-donsn 


wie 





‘# See ‘whittie’ s Diary, the Sx podition’ of his itighiiess, ar ni 
Insite? from: Bxon ablished at the'time. I have myself seen tid’ 
menusoript newsletters describing the pomb. of: the prinée’s' entrance! 

| Exeter... .A few months. later a bad, poet wrote a players 
e late Revolution” One scene is laid at Exeter, “ 
talions of the prince’s army on their march into the oY wit coe 
fiying, @rums beating, and the citizens shouting. ” 
named Misppapas says, mee 
. “++ Can you guess, my'lotd, ‘ BS 
“. How dreadful. guilt and feat Jee nopresonted. eeT ll tay y 
«ger SOur-army tq the court? Your number and yout stature! . 
,_.. Are both advanced ; all six foot high at least, 
ce th bearskins clad, ‘Suis, Sw edes, and Brandeiburghera. 


“In a song which, appeared just. after the entranpe into Ex 
Irish are described as mere’ ‘dwarfs i in comparison of the giants whom, 
William commanded ! — 7 ie . 

“7 "aos Berwick, how will thy dear joys 0." 

so | -Oppone this famed Viaggio? ~ | a 

Thy tallest sparks will be mere toys _ 
To Brandenburg and Swedish boys). 
. Coraggio! Coraggio ! " 
‘ alludes, in. the Freeholder, to “bp extraordinary. eft 


whivh these romantic stories produced. 
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ofthe safe artivaliof.the printe, The'eancns aid nét cheosd 
to. appear in.their stalls; but some of the-chotisters and- ‘pred! 
endaries aitended.. William repaived in military state'to the 
cathedral. As he. passed under’ the gorgeous screen,” thet! 
renowned organ, soarogly burpassed by any of those which are’ 
the. hoast of bis native: Holland, gave out a peal’ of ‘triumph. 
He::mounted. the bishop’s seat, a stately ‘throne ‘rich with the 
carving .of. the fifteenth century. Bumiet stood below; ‘and ‘al 
crowd of. warriors and nobles appeared on the right hand and’ 
ga:the left. . The .singers, rebed in white, sang the’T'e Dearn:! 
When.the chant was over, Burnet-‘read the prince’s deceleration ¢ 
bet as soen sas the first words were -uttered; prebendariés and! 
angers. crowded in all haste out of the choit. At the close’ 
Burnet cried in a loud voice, “God save the Prince of Or! 
ange !°* and many fervent voices answered, “ Amen.” * - ’ 
On Sunday, the. eleventh of November, Butnet preactied 
before the prince in the cathedral, and dilated: on the signal! 
mescy vouchsafed by God ‘to the English church and’ nation.’ 
At the same time a singular event happened in an humpbler placa’ 
of worship. Ferguson resolved to preach at the Presbyterian’ 
meeting-house. The. minister and elders wotld not consent / 
but the turbulent and half-witted knave, fancying that the times. 
of FleetWood and Harrison were qome again, forced the.goor,. 
went through the congregation sword in band, mounted thei 
pulpit, and there poured. forth a fiery invective against the king.! 
The time for such follies had gone by ; and this exhibition ex-: 
cited nothing but derision and disgustt So, 
",While these things were passing in Devonshire the ferment; 
was great in London. The prince’s declaration, in.spité of all. 
recautions, was now in every man’s. hands. On the sixth of 
ovember James, still uncertain on what part of the codst the 
tnvaders had landed, summoned the primate and threc other 
bishops, Compton of London, White of Peterborough, and 
Sprat of Rochester, to a conference in the closet. The king 
listened graciously while the prelates made warm professions; 
of loyalty, and assured them that he did not, suspect -theny7 
‘But where,” said he, “is the paper that, you were to bring 
me?” “Sir,” answered Sancroft, “we have brought no 





+ Expedition of the Prince of Orange; Oldmixon, 755; Whittie’s 
Diary 5 hard, iii. 911; London Gazette, Nov. 15, 1688. 
-¥ Eondon Gazette, Nov. 15, 1688; Expedition of the Prince of 


Orange. 
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r... We.are. net, soliciteus to cleax, oyr.fanee.tp the world: 

48 nO pew. thing. ta us to be reviled and falsely as Que 
sonsciences acquit us;. your majesty; acquits ws :. and: we. a 
spied,” “ Yes," said. the king;. “but a declarayon. from 
you ig necessary. fo my service.” -He. then. produged a:copy 
¢f ‘the’ prince’s | manifento. ““See,”” he said,“ how you, ang 
ptiOned-here.”’: Sir,” answered ane of the. bishops, ™,agt 

e person in five-hundred believes:this. manifesto to be genun 
e.”". “No!” ened the king fiercely ; ‘then those five hun, 
fhe would bring the Prince of Orange to cut my. throat,* 
‘Ged forbid,” exclaimed the prelates in. concert., But. the 
King’s understanding, never. very clear, was:pqw quite: bewil, 
dered. One of his peculiarities was, that, whenever his qpinion 
was not adopted, he fancied that-his veracity was questioned., 
“This paper not genuine!” he exclaimed, -turming.oyer the 
leaves with his hands, ‘Am [ not worthy: tobe’ believed 2, 
is my word mot to be taken?” ** At all events, sir,” said one, 
of the bishops, ‘this is mot an: ecclesiastical matter. . It-lied 
within the sphere of the civil power. God has intrusted your 
majesty with the sword; and it is not for ys to invade your: 
functions,” ‘Then the archbishop, with that gentle and tem, 
perate malice which inflicts the deepest wounds, said, that, he. 
must be excused from setting his hard to any political, docu.. 
ment. “land my brethren, sir,’.he said, “* have already. 
smarted severely for meddling: with .affairs of state; and we, 
shall, be very cautious how we ‘de so again. We ance subs 
scribed a petition of the most harmless kind: we presented, it, 
in the most respectful manner; and we.foynd :that we. had 
committed a high offence. We were saved from ruin anly. by, 
the rmerciful protection of God. . And, sir, the ground then, 
taken by your majesty’s attorney: and solicitor was that, out. of, 
parliament, we were private men, and that it was criminal prer. 
sumption-in private men to meddle «with . politics, . They 
a\tacked us so fiercely that for my part I pave myself over for, 
lost.” ~“T thank you for that, my Lord of Canterbury,”-said tha, 
ing; ‘I should have hoped that you. would not bave-thought 
yourself lost by fafling‘into my. hands.” Such. speech-might, 
have become the mouth of a merciful eapelin, Weta: came 
with a bad grace from a prince who had gazed with pleasure! 
" op fhe coptortions..of..wretghes, fainting. in. the. boots, from.& 
prince who_had burned a woman alive for harboring one of his 
flying enemies, from. prigce round whose knees his. pwn 
nephew had clung in vain agonies of suppligation, ‘The amsh.) 
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LHS Was Tio be'bo Mlenced. “He resutie? ‘his story) aid 
recounted’ the Hisalts which the ¢reatutes of' the’ court had 
Offé réd’ to the Church of Englund, among which’ some ridicate 
fifowri'on his own style occupied a conspictous place. ' The 
Mtg Had tothing to sxy but that there was Pe We 
. & griévancés, and that he had hoped that'these things’ ha 
Béen qftite forgdtten. ‘He who never forgot the smallest inju 
that be- had ‘suffered ‘could’ not understand’ how others 
remember for ‘afew weeks ‘the most’ deadfy injuriés that he 
had inflicted. -- - ; a EC eee em Ly 
2 At length thé conversation came back to the point from 
which it had wandered. ' The king insisted on having from the 
Bishidps & paper declating their abhorrence of the prince’s 
etiterprise. They, with many professions of the most submis- 
sivé idyalty, pertinaciously refused. ‘I'he prince, they said, 
asserted that he hud béen invited ‘by temporal as well as by 
spiritual’ peers.” ‘Phe imputation was common. Why should 
fot the purgation be common also?) ‘“! see how it is,” said the 
Wiig. *** Some of the temporal peers have been with you, and 
Have persuaded you to cross “me fn this matter.” The bishops . 
solemnly averred that tt was not so. But it would, they said, 
seem. strange that, on 4 question involving grave political and 
military considerations, the temporal pecrs should be entirely 
passed over, and the prelates alone should be required to take 
# ‘prominent part. ‘Bat this,” said James, “is my method. 
Fem your king. . it is'‘for me to judge what is best. 1 will go 
my own way ; and I calf on you to assist me.” The bishops 
assuréd him that they would assist him in their proper depart- 
ment, as Christian ministers with their prayers, and as peers 
df the realm with their advice in his parliament. James, who 
wanted neither the prayers of heretics nor the advice of parlia- 
ments, was bitterty disappointed. After a long altercation, “ | 
fave done,” he said, “1 will urge you no further. Since you 
wifl riot assist me, I must trust to myself and to my own 
dims." * : vt : ' 
‘'The' bishops had hardly left the royal presence, when # 
cdurier arrived with the news that on thé preceding day the: 
Prince of ‘Orange had landed in Devonshire. During the fol-' 
léwing week ‘London was violently agitated:' On Sunday, thé’ 
devéenth of November, a ramor ‘was circulated that’ knives,’ 





ator 


- @ Clarke's Life of James, #. 210; Orig, Mem:; Bprat’s' Narrative ;' 
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gridirbns, and -cebdzuns, intenddd> fen the tortaringres:Iheneties) 
Were conecaled.in thé monastery whieh bad. beem- established 
under the king’s protection at Clerkenwell... Great-.multitudes 
assembled .zound. the ‘building, and were: abouti.to- demolish. ity 
When @.military force arvived: |. The:cromd was dispersed and 
sdveral of the. .nioters wére siain.. An Jinquest sateen: the 
‘hddies, amdcame.ito a deeision: which strongly i indicated the 
temaper. of. the public mind. ‘The:jury found that certain loyal 
and wellulisposed persons, who |had .gone to .pet:ddun -thd 
. meetings of traitors and public. enemies at a mass shouses dad 
wilfully murdered iby the soldiers; and thie strange ter 

dict was: signed. by ali the: juners. |The ecclesiastics at Clerks 
énwell, natusally. alarmed: by. these ‘symptoms of popular feejmp; 
Were dabiraus tg plana their property. in safety... hey suc 
cebded - ip removing :mest.of. their. furniture: bofore ay repom 
of theirjintentions got abtond. “But at length the saspiciosiz afi 
the rabble. were excited.. ‘Thetwo last carts were: stopped in 
Holborn, and all that they contained was publicly burned an 
the middle:of: the street. “So great.was the alarm dmong’ the 
Catholics, that all their places of worship were closed,: except 
those which | belonged. to ‘the rayal. family.and to. foreign ‘nal 
bassadors.* 5 
:Qn, the whole, however, things as yet looked not unfavoratily 
pat dames. The invaders had been more than 9 week.on:Engs 
. Yet no man of note had joined them. ‘Neo rebellion 

. ‘ken cut: in the north pr.the east, No servant.of the 
crower appeared-to.have betrayed his trust: The reyal arney 
wads assembling fast: at Salisbury, and, though anterior: a haved 

cipling to that of William, was supesior in aumbers. . 

‘The prince was. uodoubtedly surprised. and motified: by. ‘the 
slackness of those who.had invited him to England. By the cous 
mon. peopte of Devonshire, indeed, he had been .rebeived with 
avery sign of good will; but wo.noblengan, no gentleman of high 
consideration; had yet repaired to-his quarters... Theiexplanation 
of this: singular fact is probably to be found in the vircurastaned 
that. ‘he:had. landed in a part.of thé mland whee he bad:moe 
hesn expected. His friends in the north bad made. sheid 
arrangements for a rising, onthe supposition: that he would bd 
among them with an army. . His friends ia the west had made 
no arrangements at all, gad were. naturally disconcerted .a4 


- Lasttreil's Diary ; Newsletter in the Mackintosh Colieetion; 
Adda, Naw. 3, 1868. bea . Siolety ot * 
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fading dhdengalves: euddenty! chtlbd>upor (to thke the leading 
mariveiient.sa anipbriant amd pendows.:: Theyhadiabnnfresh -im 
thdies nécollection, and: indebd filliin thenvsipht the deastebos 
cundequensiesubfrebelttony gibbeta; heads, inangted quarters 
fai fioe sii in sing pi mourns forihrasesuflerers who: end ood 
thir soustry well but mht wisely. “After a: ‘wa rnitie se tondble 
anid bo: : recent; sone | heintation. owas: natural... dt» wass eqediby 
hatotal, doweved; thet AVillam, Who, teusting to prdmises ofa 
qput tendezand, odt: omlyohisvows igarieitawd fers 
tenbs;dutialsa:the prosperitysond ‘inidpendenve of hay eat 
land, shoul fedl deeply mabitified:: Hd :sundy inderdl iso sind 
mina that hevtaleed ‘of fefling back to Todbay reémbarking ibid 
tropes; retuinging to doliend and leaving seose who had betra weed 
har to tld fate which: they desarvad::: At length;.on: Moendayy 
the tewelfits of Nevernbes; ai gantlerhan-eemed: Karrin gion; nies 
fesiced inzthe eighbothacd of Cresliten; jpred abs: i paimbels 
saridayd; ‘and hie: example owas ‘followed » iby -several! of bil 
meiglbors, ve ond fers be bo treo bl 
o((Mpn af: higher! comuequeneetead slroathy set eut from differen 
parts.of.ithe leountry for EXmetes. ~ The first:of! these was Joke 
Lord dovelace; distinguished byhis taste,’ by: his magnificence; 
and by the audacieus and intemperate vehemerice: of bed 
Wdngetem:.: ihte had been, fixe: oa-aix. times arrested: for | pdliti- 
egh dffences. » ‘The ‘astcerime dnid to: this. charged was;:that inet 
bed icontesaptuonsly denied ‘the validity of a warrant, sigoes (yi 
a(Romam Catholic justice of thacpenre: -He dad ibean:ibrdughd 
- hefore.sthe: privy couneik and: sinetly exennned, ‘but: toch 
patpoee:: : He reselutely. yafused ta estminateshineslls end the 
idence egrinet: bim wes insufkcrent..: He was dimmtiseed ¢:: lyrd 
before! hip‘ netined j Janie: excleinied in: great: -heat;:t/ My ddrd, 
this) is diotithe ‘fest: tcicly that youy have ‘played mei! -- Soy'> 
weswered-Lavelace, with undadieted spirit, +1 never splayed 
sayrittick tn ‘pour. niejesty,,an to eny other -pbreqy.o ‘Whogwen 
has: anoysed:me tozyour majestyiaf pleying bnidksas«n ibiegc% 
bovelace ted catthsequently, deen, admitted: ' intai the: ponfidence 
ofithined whocplahnedithe Réevatution.* ‘Hidsansion,! built! by 
his: janebetors eet of: the sybils: of}: Spanish i galleons fram: the 
latliba, rose onthe miins: of 2 house. of: en Lady in tents beaus 
tful valley ttheeugh whith the -Phames; nob 3 Pag defiled: by 
precimnte.of.a: great enpitel, sew rising; o and fa od fa linge om th the Bom 
and’ ebb of the sea, rolls under the gentle 





+ Johnstone, Feb. 27, 1688 ; Citters of thereat date.” ROA 
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tts oP Belk aha: | Betleath “the” waaeby- sh ldewp eatbened sty 
Kalian pencils, was a subterraneous vault, in whick tw bénes - 
Ut ntidient niodks ‘had sometimes beet found.-:'ln ‘this dark 
Chember some zedlous and during opponents: of the governmetit 
Had held many thidnfetit conferences during that anzidud-time- 
Whea England 'was impationty expecting the Protedthnt. wind? 
Whe sedson for action had now arrived: Lovetace  withdeve 
followers, well arnved and wounted, quittéed his dweltingyand 
‘divected: His course westward, He reached Glousestershiye:with- 
out difficulty. ' Bet Beaufort, who ‘governed: that coumy, ‘was 
ierting all-his ‘préat‘authority and influence’ invsupport-of tid 
lefown:- ‘Phe mititid. had ‘been called out. » A-stronp party had 
been posted at Cirencester. When Lovelace arrived there:tie 
‘Wis’ ittformédd ‘that he could not:-be suffered to pass «Ie Wwas 
heGessary for him enher to relinquish his ‘undertaking’: ort 
felt his way ‘thtough.: ‘He! resolved ‘to. forceia passage’ land 
friends’and tenants stood gallantly by him. — Aisharp: cou. - 
ict took place: - The mititia lost an officer and six or: sdveh 
‘gnath } but’ at length “the “fellowars-of Lovelace: were: over- 
lpowered:: -he was ‘ade’ a ‘prieoner, and sent to Gloudestor 
Qastlet mocdo jnt os, Sb etd ot eee te 4 BH a oe! du 
Others were ‘more fortmate: ‘On the day’ on which tht 
scitmnish: took place at Cirencester, Richard Savage, Lbrd.Wol- 
thester, son and heir of the Earl Rivers, and father, by « lawless 
‘amotr, of that wthappy poet whdse ‘misdeeds and misfortunes 
-form one ‘of the. darkest portions of literary history; came with 
~betwéen sisty and sevetity-horse-to Exeter: — With’ hir-artived 
‘the! bald and terbulent Thothas: Whatton. A few hours ‘later 
canis BHdwitrd Russell, 'son'of the Earlof Bedford, and broder 
tof the Virtrous:obleman whése blood had been shied on Tower 
‘Milk. ‘Another. arrival still more important was speedity:ian- 
idoubced. Colchester, Wharton, and Russell - belonged to ‘shat 
‘party which had: been constantly- opposed to the-court. | James 
“Bertie, Earl of ‘Abingdon; had,:on-the contrary; been regt 


* ‘ ' ‘ * + 
Ose Capporter of ‘arbitrary: government. ' ‘He tad been | trive'to 
th 


-Jemeb ‘in. the ‘days of thé Exclusion Bill: He hady:ae' Ler 
isieutenait ef Oxfordshire, acted with vigdr and ‘severity agaiadt 
‘the adhwrerits of Monmouth, and had lighted bonfires to eelebrdte 
the: défeat of Argyle. But dread of 'Popery hed: dtiver: iim 
‘nté-opposition and rebellion. ‘He was'the ‘first: peer of ‘the 
talt Givi og he -_ Pe MENCHLUTEL 
——~* Lysons, Magna Britannia, Berkshire. ~~ 
+ London Gi ae Now 15,1688 Luttrell’s Diary. 
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my elocees coy eld 
drsBus: the hing. hadcdeas.40. fear. fron, thaea: who: openly. arrayed 
ithamselves aypinet-his. authority, than, from, thedaxk .canepimacy 
gehich: bad :spread. its, tamifications -thnengh his eran ‘and; bs 
family. OF that congpiracy: Churehili, unsivalled, in, 
ond asidieas, endowed by netuce with a. eertain. aol, saeuay 
babichn never failed-him either aa ‘fighting or ‘lywg,: bigh| mM 
‘tank, and: bigh i the. favon.of the Princess Anke, mAVBt 
derreganied as thé soul. . It wes net yettime: for him to strike 
dhe idenisive:.blow.., But even: thus, easly: hen inflicted), ‘by: the 
findtranaentality of. a subordinate, heii a wound, serious, af pet 
sieadiyi:cn.the royal, cause. aot gyre 
an eedward,. Viscount. Gombary,,eldast eon: of, the Barlof Clar- 
sides was-a young. man of, slender ,abilities, loase principles, . 
‘temper, . He bed. been adrly jaught to epnsider his 
watignahipio the: Prineess. Anne, as the gsoundwark.of his 
fortunes, andibad been exhorted to pay her:assidugus court. At 
-hedy never ogeursed, to ‘his father that, tke hereditary: loyaliy af 
‘aheoblydes could rup eny risk.of coptamination.in the 
of the king’s favorite daughter: but in that: househald. dhe 
Ghutshile held absolute: sway.;..aad Cornbury became: their 
tool... ke. commanded one of the regiments of ‘dragoons, whigh 
een sent: westward. « Sueh digponitions bad been made 
Ahat; oe. the fourteenth .of. November, he. wasy, during .a.faw 
shore, the senior officer at Salisbury, and all the. tragps..agsem- 
shled-thene.were:subjest td his authority, . Jt. seens -exsrnordi- 
wey Abate at.such 9. crisis the: any on. which, every «thing 
sepentied showd have. been-left, even for a moment woner,the 
Raraitiand of -a young, colonel. who hed neither abilities ner 
xperiese. . There:-can, ibe, little. doubt that .sq strange’: an 
samangament was, the result of deep design, apd a9 little-dout 
dorwbat head.and to what heart the degiga,ia:to, be aatputeds. +. 
i. Suddenly threeef the segiments nf eavalrywhich had asseni- 
dled: -at Salisbury were ordened.ta-mareh, westward... Corn 
iput! himself ‘at, their: head, and. condycted them first.to 
séord-and; thence to: Dorghester,, . From Dorchester, afier.a; balt 
E780 boul cer -twes tbey Aat.out for Aaminsten., -Bomeriof tae 
nfficers, .began. tea be.sneasy, and demandad.an explanation.of 
these, strange: moyemenjs. ,Corabury, replied that. fa das) in 
structions to make. a-night attack on some troops whom the 
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Prinde ‘SF Orange: tad posted a? Honiton! Baw: istapieteh wih 
‘awake. - Searching questions were put, and. were vevanveby 
‘ariwered. At last Cornbury wae pressed to-produce:his orders. 
He pereeived, hot onfty that it -would be iinpousible’ for - bine te 
Carty ‘over all the three regiments, te he had hoped, Sut shet-he 
‘Was himself in asituation -uf bénsidetable poriix Hoe! aeverd- 
Rigty slole away witha few folowers tothe Dutwh! quarters. 


cat ‘of ‘his: troops - returned’ to Balisbuty > ae somalia: tad 


detached from the tidir body, wid who: hed aio) suspicion 
Of’ the: designs’ of “their commander, proceeded ito Homitom 
‘Tlett: they found “thettivelves iH! the midstoF: alange ferde 
ined ‘was fully prepared ‘to ‘ieveive ithens.” Resistanes: was 
ssible. Their leader pressed thet to take dbrsicu’ snider 
Weta A gratuity of a month's: pey wae-ofieved itovshem, 
. ‘wad was'by most-of them aveepted:®) tone ict 
hate. news of- these events reached Loriden di thi. igh good 
es ‘Had! Beer on “the! morning” of ‘that ‘day: im high: 
“humor.’‘ Bishop Lemphigt: hed jase presented: -hinwelf at eoutt 
ton’ fiky arival ‘froth: Bxéter, and had ‘been most gtecicusty 
ved: 4 My lord? suid the: ‘Ring, “yew area: tonuine old 
vitiet:”.- "Phe-archbishopric' ‘of “York, whch ‘had: now: bdeh 
nt more than two years aids half,:was immediateby be- 
owed ‘on’Lamy plagty ae the reward of loyalay. - - ‘Phat afteradon, 
ck en was' sitting down to diner, arrived an express 
h the tidings of Cornbery’s defection.'. Janies tuned’ sway 
‘fiom his intended meal, swalowed! a erust of broad anid: a. gtass 
‘Of wine: dnd retired tov his cloweti.. He afterwards learried thea, 
Us he was"riding front table, several of the levis in whorn (He 
the: greatest cohfiderice were shaking hands and-uw, 
lating each other iv the adjoiming gallery. « When-the 
‘pews was carried to the queen's. apartment ae and her ladies 
"broke ‘out ‘ittto ‘tears and-loud cries of'sorrow.t The slow wab 
‘ “indded a heavy ‘one: R-was-trae that the direct toss-to: the 
‘erown sd the direct gain to the invaders: hardly amounted: t0 
“two Hutidied mei ard as ‘manychormes | Bat where  dovld: the 
Thing henceforth expect to fit thove’ ertiments! “iar whieh ood 
nists the Strength uf sthids aad of ardilest. <Cosabury wen: te 
‘Bete ‘a-hduse eonepiouous for its ‘attad melt “to! monanciy. 
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dis father Clarendon, Bis encle’ Rochester, were men whose 
fyalty. was supposed to be proof to all temptation. What 
must be the strength of that feeling against which the most 
@eeply-rooted hereditary prejudices were of no avail, of that 
. féeling which cquid recancile.a young officer of high birth te 
desertion, aggtavated by breach of trust and by gross false- 
hood! That Cornbury was not a man of brilliant parts of 
_ enterprising. temper made the event more alarming. It Was 
dotpossible to doabt that he had in some quarter a powerful and 
asiful prompter. Who that prompter was soon became eyi- 
sent. In the mean time no man in the royal camp could feel 
assured that be was not surrounded by traitors, Political rank, 
military rank, the honor of a lord, the honor of a soldier, the 
est proféssions, the purest Cavalier blood,could no langer 
afford security. Every man might reasonably doubt whether 
every: ordet which he ‘received from his superior was not 
meant to.serve the purposes of the enemy. ‘That prompt obe- 
dience without which an army'is merely a rabble was neces- 
tkmily at-an end. What discipline could there be among 
soldiers who had just been saved from a snare by refusing to 
follow theix conimanding officer on a secret expedition, and by 
insisting on a sicht of his orders ? | 3 he 
. Cornmbury was soon kept in countenance by a crowd of de- 
aerters superior fo him in rank and capacity: but during a few 
days he stood aloné in his shame, and was bitterly reviled. by 
anany who afterwards imitated his example and envied his dis- 
fionorable precedence. Among these was his own father. 
The first outbteak of Clarendon’s rage and sorrow was. highly 
pathetic. “O God!” he ejaculated, “that a son of mine 
thould be a rebel!” A fortnight later he made up his mind 
40 be a rebel himself. Yet it would be unjust ta pronounce 
dam a mere'hypocrite. In. revolutious men live fast: the ex- 
perience of years is crowded into hourg: old habits of thought 
and-action are violently broken: novelties, which at first, sight 
iispire dread aad disgust, become in a few days familiar, en- 
@orable, attractive. Many men of far purer virtue and higher 
apirit-than Clarendon. were prepared, before that memorable 
year.ended; to-do what they would have pronounced wicked 
and infamous when it began. 2 
. The unhappy father composed himself as well, as he could, 
and sent to ask a private audience of the kidg. It was granted. 
James: saidy‘with more than his usval. graciousness, that he from 
his heart pitied Cornbury’s relations, and should: not, held. them 
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' bablgereqetteduthein addeess swig tériousbyrddeabqeed:- teat; 
mdeed,. that-zhe passionately: desired the. meeting of a dree spard 
kassant.}: and ihe promised. them,.on the faith, ofa kingy that bd 
Would. cali‘ ppe as seon as the .Psinog-of :Orangd: shbuld:daveé 
left: the island... But. how,’ said::be,. ‘ania. parliament be 
free when-an: enemy, is.inithe:: ‘kingdom, and caniretura ‘weane 
hundred wotes:?.”” . To.the prelates: he spokeiwithipesutianicry 
tasinys. 1 fcavld apt,” he said, “‘iprevaid on you-the other day 
to. declare against this, inwasion 5: but; you: are ‘ready anough td 
declare. agninstsme. « Thea:yau would not meddle: with quwlitiess 
You have no scruple about: :meddiing now.:.: Yow ' would: be 
bettex; empidyed .in teaching your flocks how-to obey that i in 
teaching:me;how.ta:govein. You. hava excited this: rebeltioup 
temper-among them; and aow you foment: it.”?: He. was: mucky 
incensed. agaist . his: nepbew -Graften, whose- signature ‘stood 
ent to, that of Sanoroft 2 and.said te the young: man, with great 
aaperty) ‘Nau know: nothing-about:veligion : -youicare! nothing 
aboui. it ;..and--yet, fbracath,:yow ‘Npugt pretend ‘to. have itv €one 
' geience, é£lt ts true; siz,” answered. Grafton; with | 
frankooss, f' that 1: have mery bittle. consciante ; but I belong:¢a 
gipainy which:bas.a great deal.?.F 0 cu at 
Bitter as was the: king's. language to: the petitionory, it was 
fan-lexs hitterithan: that whieh he held: after they: had: withdraws, 
He had dane, he: said,.far:itoo.moch already in. thenhepe af: 
sotiefying anunditiful.ead ungrateful peaple. «He had always 
lated the: thought of.concesaion ;.-but:he hadi suffered: himestf, 
tdie talked iover;.and. maw: de, dike his father before. hin; 
hed found that: coacession ¢aly made aubdjectsimere sagroact- 
ingy sttewwonld-yield. saothiag more, not: an ater.) and, after 
his. fashion, he. vehemently. répeated: many times, 5 Ne¢ -alf 
atom.” Not only would he maké novavertunes te: the arvadert) 
but..he: would: zeeeive .agme.. Lf :the. Dutch-sent: flags: of 
gues, thoy Airst cmessenger ‘ should. ube, .diemissed without uaa 
5 the . shoukd. be: hanged.t .. [a :such;iai mood 
ees set. out:for Salisbury. . His lastiact before. his: departure 
was/to: appoinbe. ceuacil of: five lords to represemy: him in Low 
ee eee aearan Unt CEE E ONT OTY SEV OT EISEOORRDIE TESTE TIFT LT eD REST CTS ESOT TT OY FnETT 
~* Clarke’s Life of James, ii. 212, Orig. Mem. ; Clarendon’s Diary, 
Nov. 17, 1688; Cittors, Nov. $9; Barnet, & 7915 Soimo Reflagtions 
Been | the most Humble Fetition ‘to the King’s most ‘éxtellerit ~ vy; 
8; "Modést Vindication of the Petition ; j First Collection | NO 
muting fo Regio Afi, 1888. ee 
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Gem dining, -his» bbsenda, .6uthe dre) two! wire: Pepitssidnd - 
by:Ja woincapabie: ef office: .Joimed -with  chenr was' Jéfive ys) a 
Buotedtant: indeed, but more: detested <by:the adtion: than as} 
Bapisti:|: Do. the other twesmembers of thie-board, Ptestoh aad 
+iDQ Serica’ objection: could: be:dnade.v On the dagl 
en seach: the: king Jeft London: the :Priwee of Walesiwdw seat 
to: Rostemenith: | Chad fortress swag - sitongly f elienenettirar 
was vader the government of Berwick. 
by :dactmonth lay: close, at:hand sand: 3 aneeupp onde ubnty 
164hiags wentuill; the rayal:.infant would, witkour ikaultyi be 
ein veyed fann! Portemoutls to\France®s, oj on ors vol 
i Qnithe-mineteenth James neached. Salisbury, and: itpolo up ‘hid 
quarters: ii dhe :episcopal. palace. .. dlvil onewecwas now fast 
ringsin »bpon himi-fsom salt eides):.‘The: Western icoantios 
sat deagty xisea. 1 -As: soon as the news of Dormbubytan shaw 
sextign!:was known;-umany great: land-owners:tobk |tigaet seod 
hastened to: ‘Exeter. Ans Amongothenr wast Sir: W diam: Porangs 
of Bryanstone, one:of the :-gveatest menor: Dorevtshire, and Sis 
Francis Warve of. Hestercembe; whose interest Was goentvine 
Sorarsetshire.t . But ther most important: sof! thes neweoortrerst 
was Seymour, who had recéntly. mherited «a-bdronetey winels 
added tla :dorhig dignity ,andswho, incbirthy in:politieaioindlu- 
enee; bad m®patiiamentary abilitids,. was beyond: compapison) 
the foremost among: the Tory: gentlemen of: Ihiglmah bAt bis 
audience: he .is. said to ‘hava .eteibited ‘his charactors 
pridevin a-way,which surprised.and amused ‘the piinacs. 9:1 
think, Sin: Edward,” said. Willinm, meaning: sorde, wary oivil) 
‘“ithatiyou are. of-the, family of tha Duke of Somerset.” 1 Pasd 
don. ney sir,” said: Sir Jddward, who ‘oever forgot.that tke wae! 
the beidd-of the .elden branch 196: the: Seymours;. “.ahe:. Dukel 
of, Samersat is.of my femily.” gsi od vio eno eZ vole. 
‘1c The quarters: af Wiliam tow began to:.present ‘the appear’ 
ance of iacourt. ...Miore :than. eixty ‘nny of} rank: and : forrane 
bare oe Bixetery and thd daily.dispkry of rich Jiveriesp 
end .of coaches draw. by:six. horses: in: the Cathedral Close} 
gaxa ta that qpict precinctsomething.ofithe splendorand: guyany 
of Whitehall — The common people were eager to take arins-} 
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They, it is said, took for their device the words,: f* Yos- no, dgscen- 

emos d> los Reyes, sino los Reyes descienden de nos." ‘ Cdtpen 
tariana. 
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on it would here been: essy to, for. many batialionten duifie- 

. .But Sekomberg, whe thought ligle.of soldiers fitels fro 
ie plough, maintained that, if the expedition eguld.-nct succeed: 
Without auch, help, #. would not suceced a¢-ell;:and Witiams 
. who had as much professional. feeling 8 Schomberg, aoseurvad 

iq this-opinion. Commissions. therefore for raising” new Mebi- 
ents were, very sparingly givang and. none but Plokedvrecwuist 
Were. pnlisted. . fo ae ene Te AT 
cilt wagnew thought desirable that the prines otiowbd hive! 
Wiblic reception te the. whole body. of noblemen end geasemed: 
wha had assembled ai, Exeter... de addwemed them ina ished 
but dignified .and..well.cansidered speech... He was--not, the: 
agid, acquainted .with the faces ofall whom ihe. enw.» Bat 
he had a list of their names, and kaew. how high they etecdi 
in,.she: estimation .of.theiy countey. .He geatly ohed their 

tandiogss, but expressed a.caufident hope that it was not yet: too 
late. ta, save, the jongdones “ Therefore?’ he-aaid, wentlorneti- 
friends, and. fellow-Protestants,.we bid you and-all your fatlow- 
aye mest, heartily. welcome ta:our court and camp. * ru. 
+ Seymouz,.e keen. politician, lang. cousiouaed to, to the taetins-wf-. 
neon, sa ia 8, moment -that the pasty. whieli had begust- td 
ros) br round the prince stood in need-of. organization. It wae ae, 
yet, be said, a mere. rope of. squd ;. apcammon object. katt been! 
bligky and farmally..avowed; nobody. .wee- ‘pledged. te asy 
ing....As. a as the. assembly at the: Desnery broke up, he: 
sent for, Burn that. an: aesogiation ‘showdd, ba 
formed, and thot aT the ghish adherents of the. prinde ehopld. 
put their hands:.to. an instrument binding them to be true ‘to: 
fe leader andpto each..othern, ..Burnet carried the. ‘suggestion 
rince and to, Shrewsbury,- by both of whom it: was ape 
weved A meeting was held in. the cathedral... A-shert- 

dram, up. by Burnet was, produced, approved, -and . eagerly ; 
The ,subscribers engaged ta. pursue.in concert -the. 

ao set. forth inv the prince’s. deglaratton > to - stand by him. 
by each others to. take. signal vengeance on all.whe should. 
attempt. on. his persan ; and, even.jf:sech an atermpt.: 
unhappily. sueceed, to persist in. thoix undertaking ill the. 

— han te - elgion of the nation should: be > emfeotually 
secured, : a re ee ee 


+ our Cottertion of Papers, 1688; Tate Trott Exon. ; Burnet, 
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-dibectothecdhitig time a: messeriger-amived at Exeter from tie 
Bari: of Bath; whe commandéd ‘at Piyinowth: “Beth -declanid 
the "tre. placed shinee bis troops, and the fortress which te 
goverhed, atthe prince's deposet: The invaders therefdre had 
Hew 8082 single one nity inthe reer. * os es 0 Ee Prats yd 

- Wehite. the Weat‘wag'thus risito to ‘confront the: king) they 
North. was-alt a wfame- behiid ‘Aimne-:On the’ ‘dixtedney 
Delamere took arms in Cheshire. He convoked ‘his: tenantsy 
ealted-upom-theny:to stad by hit, promised that, if they: fell ix 
the cauec;.theiy teases -bhould be teriewed to their chitdrén; anil 
exhorted svery 6ne.whe hud ae pood hors ether ‘to take the fiekl? 
or 'to provide a substitute.t He appeared ‘at Manchester witl 
Aft’ met armed afd! rhownted, atid his force ‘had rrebled beferer 
lie pwached Boadets Dowws. 9 > cele wit aad 

Phe neighboring counties were violéntly agitated’ le ha 
been'arrangzed that Danby should seize York, and ‘thac Devon’ 
shive ativuld appearat Nottingham. At Nottinghand no’ tisived 
anes: wns:antigipated. But af York there was a'smalt gerrisor! 
under the comvtand of Sir JoWn Revesby: ‘Danby acted wil? 
rare2 dexterity. | A medtiag’ of the! entry atid frechofddrs’ of 
Yorkshire thad been sunmnoned: for the twenty-decond: of Noe - 
vernibey tb addross the-‘kitig: ofthe state ‘of affhirs, AN thd? 
deputy: lteotenams of the three Péingy, sevural nobfemert, and af 
imiisitade. of ‘opulentesquires!and sibstantih! ‘yeoiners had beer 
attracted tevtte : provineial capital.’ ‘Pour 'troéps‘of militia ‘Had 
bedndvawn sut utideriarms to preserve: the public peace. ‘The 
cotter hall was crowded with freeholders, and the disetissibts’ 
had ‘begun, whert: a dty wis suddenly: raised that: the '‘Papist! 
wore: up, and were slaying the Protestants: Pian tniaiieh 
Fork-wers niaeh. more fikely to be cinployed' in toy fo¥ 
hiding: places than in attacking: dhemtes who outtumbered thént! 
iy the- proportion of a hundred to che: But at Cat‘ tinte’ ho 
stett oF Popisl attoeity! ebuild ‘be: so wild arid’ tharvellous as ‘fot 
todd ready belief! The meating separated'in di¢thay: ~ The 
wholb city wis in torfusion. “At tits moment Danby at thd! 
heed of sabout a hurttibed ‘Norserien todé'up'to the raja, and" 
razed thé ory; "Me Popery tA free parliament! Phe Prot: 
esant retieton!’D. The wilitia echoed the ‘shout!’ ‘The: #atri-- 
son was instantly surprised and disarmed. The governor ‘wad? 
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pieced madey asrast!: “Eke: gutes:; wérd closaks Beusmelsxttie 
pinced-every where: ‘The populace.way.suffered tb putt déws! 
a Romaw Catholic chapel ;. butino other bare appeare 20) thavér 
baer oddone.’ On the folowing... moming: the: /@Guildhall-was! 
cvowded with the first geatlemen of ithe -shire| andowidy thd: 
_ piincipall magistrates of: the dity.' The lord mayoy was'phaced! 
ia te chute. Danby: iproposed'a declaration ‘seting forth tet 
reasons: which bad indueed the friends: of the <constitutien' dn 
ofthe! Pootestant-religidn to-rise: id-anwe.' This dechveation wae! 
¢ogedtly adopted, had zeceived: ina: few houre:the siprintutes of? 
sim peers, of five: baronets; of spv-kaights,:and of. many gentle, 
meen ofthigh consideration® 1 (0) 2 ee be May 
uDexonshive- meantime, at:the head of:.a great body of friends 
and dependants, quitted the palace which he: was qeading a 
Ghidtswosth, end: appeared:in. aes et Derby... Phere: he for” 
majly delivered: to the mayor & paper statnig the reasons: whic! 
‘ hachaoved ihiar to this eaterpriss:' ‘He then procecded (to Nott! 
tiagham,; a#bichisdon becdme:the ‘head-quarters of the northern 
issurnestion. . kere a” prectaination: wae-put forth couched *in’ 
baldiand' :severe. terms, ‘Khe numei oftirebellion) it:was' said) 
was a bughéar which could frighten woreasomible raw » Was 
itsrabeltion to.defénd- these:daws and qhaoveligion which every 
king of England: bound: bimeelf vy vath) to ropintaial? \ Hdwe 
thatoath hed lately beer observed whs-aquestion og which, 4! 
"watt tebe. hopddya foee parliament would: soo prondutioe.’ - In 
tlhe: meun time,/the insurgents:dectared thatithey held it3e. bee 
not-sebel ton, but legitimate ‘sal fudefence, to irevist a tyfraist- who" 
knew aio: taw: but his. awn will. «Fhe northern rising “became 
every day more: formidable. | ‘Four powerful and: wealthy earty:: 
Mainichester, Staméord;.Rutland, and: Chesterfield, repaired 6" 
Nowtinghdm, andi were joiwed there by Lord Cholmondle 
by, Loed:Grey.de Ruthyn.t 6: eo oe bb og Mi me dew 
«Alli this ‘time the hostile armies ‘in the south Were-ap proseh. 
ingeach: other. -‘ The Prince: of Orangey when. he: learned ‘that’ 
the/king hud ssrived at Salisbury, thought it time‘to leave Exe- ' 
tér: ».Hle’ placed that city.and .the.swrro Coutitry writes the* 
government of Sin Edward Seywiour, and sst opt:od Wednex 
ddy the stwenty-fiest.of ‘November, estorted by méh¢ of ‘thé 
naogt oondiderable: pontlemen of the western: counties; for Axe 
minster, whete he remained ‘several days 0 
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gia becllaguwes edgento fight; sant it: was obviously dig euheesat 
t do 80.,; Every hour, hour. took..away something. from: his. swax) 
atrength, end, added. something. ta the strength of his’ enemies: 
It was, mist irapontang,.too, that his. troops ‘should be- blooded 
A, grept.baitle, hawever. it might terusigate, cowl) aotvbut injuew 
the pripas’a popularity. All this William perfectly underqtoady | 
an¢ dete ta aveid..en, action ag lqng.es' possible, It is: 
shid thats, when Schomberg. was told tbat the emeniy:.werevads 
Vanging: aad were: determned. te fight, he answesed withdhe 
cemporua. of a: tactician..confideat)m -his skill,'* Thas willbeo 
just;as we may.choose.”’.  It:was, however,.impessibleto-presz 
vent all skirmishing between the advanced.-guands.of) de 
armies... :. William:was desirous:that in such skéermishing nothiag 
might. happen, which.could wound the pode or-nease the vine 
dietive feelings’ of. the. nation which he meant. to delivery Hé) 
therefore, with admirable prudence, placed bis..Britizh: région 
merits in, the situatioss whete there.waa most risk ofieolliadan - 
The. vatpoats of, the. noyal agsay were Irish. .:. The:consequercst! 
was:that, in the. little combats.of this short campaign, the myas. 
ders had;-on :their side.the hearty sympathy. of ali. Reglishmeme 
whe frst, of these, encounters . took. place: at: Wincantens 
Mackay’s zegiméent, composed, of British: sbidiexs, lay pear wi: 
bedg of the: king’s drish.:tropps; comabanded by: their: counteye:! 
man, the, gallant Sapsfeld., Mackay: sent ont: a: small partyi: 
under ¢ Jieutenant..camed Camphell,:te, procure: bersea- doe: they 
bageage, . Campbell found.whet he: wegnted).es: Wincanton, andi: 
wre,juatJeaving that town en bis retum,. wheal a strang detache: 
ment of Sarsfield’s troops approached. : ‘The Irish were four tox! 
oye; but, Gasapbell reselved to,.fight it dub:to thetamts  Withao 
handfyl, of resolute men. he..toak. bis. stapd.énithe roads: Pied. 
restrof his, soldiers: lined the hedges. which everkung. the. high” 
way on the right and on the left. :.’The: xdnemy came. .opid 
* Stand, cried, Gampbell, F Boriwhomeare you a? itt liam 
for. King: Jamss,”} answered :- tha leader of ithe. other: partya: 
“And J. for the Prince. of Ovanges?.cried Gampbelh: vt Wali 
WH arta on,” angwerad the-[sishnran with a: cosas.’ f¢JFine Has 
Wa onabell and asherpcfire -weeinstantly peuresd ing 
fen nat the: hedges. . Tee king's, troops received: three: twelb: 
rimed, volleys. hefore shey ceuld: make: any cetutas. .Abderigtiea 
they succeeded in carrying one: ofthe hedges ; asd sweold: haven 
overpowered the little. band which_was.opposed-to-them,-had. 
not the country people, who mortally hated. the Irish, givensa 
false. Blain, Shat mong, af the. prigce}e. ANsops, Weya, COMUAE, UP. 
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Gaidieht veeafied this: idien Wd fall Beeler 
deoded - ow -His iharcl: warkolestad ‘with the’ 
Phis:affkin, creditable: andoubtedly te the valet 


pli 
ofthe prince's army was magnified by report fito'a victory! 
ayeinct: teat odds by: British: Promamau oer Poh baa 
vebor hadi been. ibrougt fron: Cowndu ght to oppress dur stain ~ 
ont fow hdurs afidr this:-skirmish! an' event took! ace whit 
put ar éfid- tod)? risk of a more serivay St¥ngple hi 
ermics.: Ohorebill and done of hiv principal ea ae ast 
- sekembled! at Salisbury. -T'wo of ‘the corispirators,’ ike atid 
had. prosteded 16° Warminster, wher! thet ‘pe 
ments were posted. All was ripe for the execution, of the’! 
-saoditdted teeusor. 3 i 
ni Grerehill atl based: the-kking to visit Warminster sind’ td pec 
thd tropps stationed: there! Jumted assttited ; dhd his’ 
was atthe door-of the episeopal palace’ ‘whew his hose * begéitr 
tobleedi violently. He was ‘forsed ‘fo pustpone his “expeditiok 
aso: pat tim under medical “treatment. Three’ ddys 
elapaed: the -hemarrhave was entirely subgred i and de 
lage chose three days alaymirig' ramors reached 
ot tAvas inapossible that’ a conspitacy st widety spread as" 
of whicty) Charchill was-the hen eddid be’ kept alrogett 
- Eheré was' no evidéntve which cotild’ be ia 
wary o or a court martial; but strange whispers wardére@- ‘a ai 
tive carpe: a F oversherti, who held ‘the chiéf’ P eomimajitl répd 
that tiererwas a bad spinit'id the Army: “ It was tinted rorthd 
hid g) thatnome: who were! hear Hs. fersdh were a6t Hid friends 
aadithat would bd a wise predention t6 serd Chore ad 
Grafton ‘under. a guard to ‘Portsmouth: James Hejec 
esnnselio: A: pro sity) to suspietor! was: ‘not a hig “ike 
lleed tie noe whielptie mipdsed'in profeaionsor fidet? 
yi and attachment wes such! as mibht ‘rather -tave! teen Oo éx- 
peeted’ front a: pood-hearied tid “inexpérierited stHfplin 
frome ian: who wisfar advanced in-life, Who 
wauchof .the-word, who ‘had suffered -muctt from 'Villahots 4 
andrwhdse!.own icharaoter Was by nd rienns a favorable’ 
men of wamaivihatars: Htivonld-be ‘dificult to mention oh? 
other. man-who, having himeelf- eo litte scrupte about 
faith with othérs, wadso slow to'believe tiat othdérs coulé& b 
faith with him. Nevertheless, the reports wiiich he had ‘w 
ceived of the state of his army iterated Hic greatly. ° “He'was 
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ow no,longer impatient for a battle. He even began ‘to think 
of retreating... On, the,ewening of Saturday, the twenty+fourel 
‘of, November, he called a council of war. .. The meeting -was 
attended by those officers against whom he had, beeo. most.eate 
nestly cautioned. Feversham expressed an opinion that at was 
desirable to fall, back. Churchill arcued .ancthe. -athen: sdey 
The consultation lasted till .midnight. At:.leagth the. King 
‘declared.that he had decided for a retreat... Chunchill saw!og 
imagined that he was distrusted, and, though gifted: withawrave 
self-command, could not coneeal his uneasiness. :. Befane-the 
day .broke, he fled to the prince’s quartera,: accdmpanied -by 
Grafton,* Seen er Swi 
Churchill left behind him a letter of explanagon: «It: was 
written with that decorum which he never fhiled.to preserve in 
the, midst .of guilt, and dishonor. He. acksowledged that -he 
gwed,,every thing to, the. raya), favor,. Interest, -he said; and 
gratitude, impelled him. in she.same direction. . Under. no other 
Qyermment could he hope te be:se gneatand. prasperqus, asus 
Bad been | hut all. such congiderationa..must yield-to. a pamle 
mount es He was a, Protestant.;: aad. be could nos-conges 
eptiously draw his, sword against, the. Protestant cawse.: As to 
ie: rest, he would ever.be ready tohaaerd life.and:-fortube ip 
elence, of the. sacred., pessaa .and.of tke, lawful: rights of:.bw 

f LOUS master? . P eg 88h ae ek De Yaw Se ot TO vo 
7. Nexh morning all was. confusion ie the. :roye) camp. The 
king's friends were in dismay. Hig enemies could not conceak 
Coen PAU ANOR, The, consternation of James was.increased. by’ 
ges which arniyed on the sagne-day: frou Watminstes. ;. Kirke, 
commanded at that post, had refused to.obey: anders: whieh 

hg, pad. received from Saligbury. ... There-.ceuld na longes: be 
any doubt that he too. was.in-leaged, with the:Prinee of Oraagel 
It was rumored that ,he. had actually gone:-ower:.with mdb. hia 
tragps to the enemy ; and the rumor, . though - false, .was,- dam 
ing some. hours, fully, belieyed.t . A new. light flashed on:thet 
mind of the unhappy king. . He thonght, thet. be: anderatend 
whype had heen premed, a fow days. befare, ta. visit -Warnin- 
ater. here. ne would have; found, himagléi helpless ‘nt ‘the 
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wtoy of: thd ' conmirdtors; ‘and: invthd -vidinity: off: the hostile 
amiposis, Those. whe might heve éd to:idefené him 
qtouid: have been. easily: overpowered. tte would ‘havé been 
carried .priso: er to- the bead-quarters of:the invading army. 
#lerkaps some ‘still ‘blacker trenson might have been ittedr, 
for men wis have ones engage! in ‘a: wicked and perilousien- 
‘terprisd are no longer their own-mastets, and are Ofted/ impetied, 
byiasfaalivy-which is part-of: theit-just:punishhent, to: ‘erimes 
mech a¢: they! would et-first have shuddéred to contemplate. 
Silirely. it: wae: not without: the special intervention .of déme 
guardian zaint: that a ‘king-devoted ta the Catholic Church had, 
atithe very, moment when he was blindly hastening’ to captivity, 
sorhaps to: death, ‘been sddddnly arrested by what he had thea 
. thought admastrows malady, 9 Fe © 
bi Ailk theve things confirmed: Jamés in the. resolution which:he 
dad takehon the preceding evéning. ‘Orders were given: .for 
Bu iminddiate retreat.. Salisbury was im an uproar. “Che camp 
wrolte:up with the confubion of ‘d flight. - No mar knew whom 
tei orust or whoit to ébey: ' The' material strength of ‘the army 
was ‘hile. dimmished 3: but‘its moral strength had been: 
steoged. - Many!'whom - shdme would have restramed ‘from 
de aiditie the. way to the prince’s quarters were ¢aget to imitate 
an eximple which they never would have set; and any who 
would haye stood by their kihg while he appeared to be res- 
olutel ys advanding: agdinst the invaders, felt no: inclination :46 
fottow'aveceding standerds® = 7 a oe 
-(: Jarmes-qwont that day es! fir as-Andovet: He was attended 
bp his sominslaw Prinde George; and bythe Duke of! Ormond. 
Both werevameng the conspirators, ad-would: probably have 
accompanied Churchill, had he not, in consequence of what 
inal passed ‘at! the ‘council of war, thought it expedient to @ke 
dis depatture suddenly, “Phe impenetrable’ stupidity ‘of: Prihoe 
Georpe served. his. turn on! this occasion better than curni 
would. (have:doie. [twas his habit, when any ‘news was . 
diny,'to extlaim ty Frenvh, “ Est-il-possible ?”” “ Is it ible #” 
“Bis: eatchward was ‘riow of: gréat'dse to lim. “ Egeitpesst- 
dle 4 he cried, when he had been -made:' to understand:that - 
Slhurehilt and -Gtafter were missing. - Amd-when the itt tidings 
fame from Warminster he again ejaculated, ‘ Eat-il-possible ?” 
Prince George and Ormond were invited to sup with 
king at Andover. The meal must have been a sad one. , 
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- dig twas: Grerthebned by his. misfortunes Had: sbesinelaw 
rwas the chillest of} :qonmpanions.. ‘tb have: ted: Prince Geguge 
sober,’ said Gharies the Second; ‘and i have-tried hint drenk,; 
aad, drmk or sober, there-is nothing ia hiaa.?? * |. Oxmondy who 
was through life tacitura-ond bashéul, waa. not likely: to,..be vib 
ee at. sve evmoment. At: ‘length. ‘the: repast termt- 
geateds.: The: king retired .to zest... Hoxtes. werd: in waiting fer 
aho prince. and and. Ormond, who. 83, BO0H, aa they heft: ‘tee: table, 
steunted and code. of... Thay: mera iicconpented. by the Earl 
of: Drumisarig, eldest sem.of the Duke:of: /Queeraberry. /oODKe - 
Sesectinn: of this. young poblessan waa no. seat Konpdon 
Har AQaconshersy was tee bend of the, Pretestoat, 1 
of Scotland, a:clase compared with: whem the, nites Legis nest 
Tories might be called Whiggish; .and.; Dewmlsatig. hi 
erad lieutenant-colosei of Dundee’s regument of. hore, albend 
mapre detested by: the: Whigs, than O¥ER » Kirke’s: lambs; ,.: Thi’ 
fresh calamity was announced to ithe king: ae thei following 
aatuing.. He wasvless disturbed :hy.thé news: than might have 
bees: expeoiat The shock which he-bed undergone, twenty- 
four. hours before +had. prepared, hint for. almost. any disasten; 
mad iit wad impossible. to.be.serioualy angry with Price Geougp, 
oho was hardly as. ancouniable, beingy.for:: haviagy yielded: 
she arta.of such p:tempter as.Churebill,, $.Wiet!?’ said James, 
$75 Est-il-possible: gone too? Adienall, a. Rood ‘trooper Mould 
dave beena greater loa t In truth the king’ whole, angar 
seems, at this time, to have been coricentrated, ahd. pot; withonit 
eause,on ove object. ste set; aff: for Landon, breathing, sten- 
geance. against! Chirchill, end: leatmed, at anrining,-&. new 
erime, df::the arch: Measivers,: The Princess. Anne. had bedi 
oie hours missing. . Sea Pete eas 
oashoney whe had no will: but, that. of, the. Churchilla, bad bean 
saduced by: them-.to. notify uades.her own band te. Williemya 
aveck. before, her epprobotion of: his enterprise.. She assurail 
ihien tbat sho.wea catinely inl the-hands.of her friends,dnd) tbat 
the, Weuld remain ip: the: palace, or take, réfuge: in: the city ab 
they night determine.,{ -On:Sendey., the twenty-fifth. of. Ne- 
wenber, she,end thase. who: thought for hen, were under she 
mocessity of coming tore suddba aesolubon. ‘That aftemnoen: a 
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‘Seamer from, Saliskery, brpught tidings, tat, (hurckill hathedier 
pres that -he.,had.,.been .aecompanied by: Grafton, thnt 
ned pre fala, and. that the, royah forces. wereoin Kall 
fein na Was,-AS- usually, happened When Grom PEM 
good pr bad, arvived, in, towa, @ great. crowd, that BRCM ish 
pe galleries of.Whitehall..,. Curigsitnaad saxiety sate on Brery 
‘The queen. broke forth.intoaatumal expressions af indigr 
pation,egainst the. ehief traitor, and pid aot altogetherapane his 
taq.. ymistxess... ‘The:-santinale were: doubled pau that 
part, of the. palace. which Ame, aceupied. . ‘The p jpoeea wean in 
igneay. .-Ln.ajfew houre-herdather would -ba at - 
‘was notlikely that -he. woul teat her persenally -with, savers 
_ MX 3:-Dut. that. he, would, parmit. ber, any longer: to enjoy -. Han 
spriany aty.of her,friend.was.not.to be ‘hepad,.. It cowl -handly; bg 
ubted that Sarah. wauld .be: placed under. arresteand would be 
subjected ta,q,strict examination by, shrewd.and, rigovoupinquier 
Itows, - Mee-papers would be seized, .Pexhaps iexitlenga affeoh; 
ing her life might.be discovered. «If. so, the, woust. might sell 
be dreaded,,. The vengeance. of, .the.. implacable king -keew on 
‘hich might probably be bronght home. to Lady Churchill 
4 migat probably. rovgat.Aame. io ure. 
bad sent, wemen‘te the scaffold,and-the stake. Stag affection 
braced the feeble -mind of. the. pringess .. ‘There was.die- HP 
which she would Act. break, 40 risk which. she would. net. Bun, 
ish the object of her idolatzons. affection, . Lawl, jump ,om.ef, 
window,” she. ¢ried;'* rather than: be found, hereby iy 
father.”: The. favorite undertook-to.manage,'gn escape,.:-She 
¢ommupicated inal haste with, some of the chiefs af :the, cond 
spiracy..-, In. 9: few. hourg exvery.thing..was arranged. . {That 
eVening-Anne retired, to her chamber as.usual, - .At- doodol, 
ae ht she. rase,: and, accompanied by ber friend Sarah and twa 
er female. attendaats, stale tale dawn, the -back. atairg: in a.dresie 
ingigown ant. slippers. The fugitives.. gained. the. open street 
wach A. hackney ‘couch was.-in- waitieg for, Waemn 
there. ['wa. vo ron grarded the -humple,vehiele. -,.Ope of ther 
was-Compton, Bishop.of London, he, princess's Dit ges; Abe 
other was the magnificent.qad aceomplished Dorset, whoun she 
extremity of the public danger had roused from his luxurious 
repose... The coach drove instantly to Aldersgate Street, where 
the town wofthe, of the bishops of ry Thar n se ) within 


dhe Shadow ore dome of ei eathed 
d the: night....On the following .marning ane pet pn 
pping Forest. ‘Th on, wild tract Donsesqpessessed +i veneqaiie 
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minster, vig has lol oainde! beet dedtrdyed: tr His! Hoepitar 
Wie! dwelling) the favorite resert, during -maty ‘years, of wits 
aid ‘poet; “the ‘fugitives! made''a short stay. ‘‘Phey could ti 
wifely sited pt td Teach Wiltiam’s quarters? for the: road ifither 
ly theeagh a couritty occupied - by the royal forces. ‘It’ was 
herefore “determined ‘that Antie should: take ‘réfuge with the 
Wethera insersents: ‘Compton! wholly laid aside, for the tithe; 
Me sacerdotil chitacter.” Dativer and conflict had) Pékfitdled 
ia ‘hit -all the military ardor which-he had fétt’ twenty eight 
Heate-before,-when! he rode'in the Life' Guards! -‘He “préededed 
“petneess’s ‘carriage in abeff evat! and jackbodts,- wit: 
swort at! his sidd arid pistols in his holsters. ‘ Long’ before’ sir 
flicked Nottingham, she’ was sirvoumided by a: body guard’ of 
gentlemen who: volurteeréd to escort hér. They’ invited’ the 
beéion-te aev as'their colonel; end’ He consented ‘with’ an ‘lace 
rtypwhieh pave: great scandal’ te rigid’ Charchmen, and’ did 
not iiueh raise his!chardcter, éven in the opinich of Whigs.*: |! 
oWhen, on: the’ motning' of the twenty-sixth, Anne's’ apart: 
ierit-was found empty, ‘the cbrsternetion was‘ great itt White- 
heli!’ While’the ladies ‘of her bedchaniber-ten up and’ dow 
the wolrts of the’ palace, screaming ‘and wringing their hands! 
While«Lord Craven, whe cotnmanded the Foot ‘Guards; ¥ 
qliestioning the sentinels in the’ gdllery, while the chanceflor 
was stating up‘ the papery of the Churehills, the princesd’s nursé 
broke into ‘the royal apattments crying out ‘thatthe dear: lady 
Nad Beew mrardered by the Papisis’ The 'news flew td! West: 
tilfster’Hal. -There the' story was, that her highness had beer 
hurried ‘away ‘by force to'# place of confimement..- When it 
dwild no‘longer be’deniod that her flight: had: beet: voluntary; 
Hemerous. fictidns: were irivented td account for it. She had 
beon ‘grossly’ ittsulted ; she ‘had: been’ threatetied; nay, thougti 
she Was inv that situation in which woman is entifled to: peculiar 
tenderness, she had been beaten by her cruel: stepmother.’ ‘The 
ee, which“yeurs ‘of misrile- had made suspicious: a 
ifritable, wds'so much excited by these calumnies that the qu 
Wes stardely: safe: Many Roman Catholics, and some Prot! 
estat! Tories whose loyalty was proof to all’ tridls, repaired to’ 
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évent bf aniaitbrenk.. ta the: mide: of this, disites apd, SAR 
arrived the news of Prinot Geerge’s fight. chajoowmner whe 
bebuglit these: evil tidings woe fast followed. by the king bingeplf. 
"Fao: evening: was obosing ia -whon. dames, punreds: 99 WAR 
iwéirmed: shat:hisi daughter, had disappeared... After, all Aaah 
becbad dufitred, this afflotien forded aery of winery Trem. We 
lips i * God deel ine,” be-saidy: ity ownehiden Bava, fore; 
sulcemgoe.!*® J} Fe a viens pot te Bip gt vor 
Phat evesing He sate’ in: cownell with bis, patpcipal, sagpletegy 
ti aclate dhrouw { dt-iwag' deter fnined: that: he: should synabon.all 
the -tenle! spixitual-and. temporal wha were then ia. Londen Ao 
attends him on the following day and-thes ‘ihe ahouldi nolermnly, 


ask their advice, . Adoordingly, on the adtetnoon ef Yo 
the: twedty-new bath, the: lords et inthe diniagerpem, of, 
palace. The assembly: consisted of nine: prelates and, between 
thirty and forty seaulan-nobles, all Protestants. : “The twp keer 
retaties ‘of’ state, ‘Middletow and. Preston, though. net, peers oh; 
Biglend,! wete in: attendancs..:: The sking-dimealf ) presided. 
‘Bhe tides of zevere bodily and mental sufferisg. wate discern: 
ibbo:ini-his countenamee'and depertnont.. de opened the, pret 
ceedings by teferring tothe petition which; ded, been-pwt., ster 
his: hands -just-before:he set out..for Salisbury. The prayer nf: 
thet; petition. was, ‘that -hewould. convoke: 2 frog: petlamente 
Giteated-as hd then waa, he bbd moty:he. ids thong # sight 
to:-comply;, «But; during his: absenoe . frow & “3 reas 
chengds had:itaken place: : He had. aleo.cbperved that his pean 
ple.every where-sedmed: anxious that the Houses should, mept.: 
He thad? therefore ‘commanded. the- astendanée of.iie, feb 
peers; in’ ordek to ask: their: counsel: ©. adot coupora ifto 
«Bor a'tiale there: was silénce: ‘Then. Oxford, wheae: pedis 
grec) wirivalied in antiquity,and apléndor,-gave hice m kind 16} 
primacy in the meeting, said that ia his opinion those. Jerda; 
who had-sightd the petition to which. hie majesty.had 
ought ow ta exp } ahetr-vie ws. : Oy ‘ rote ened ot, ff [ia 
ond idechared :that he still saw mo -hope fer the throne. t.the 
countty; but inia parlidament....He avould wot, le said, Kenta: 
to affirm that, in! seadisastrous.an extremity, even. tbat remedy - 
would: be efficacious ; dut:he had-no, ether remedy, to, .propebes 
, —— ery 


ha, Derfmouthts:! note. on Humet; ‘hy 7925: Okatern, nent 353 SOBRE. 
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BU aaded cha te iniy ne te ndvisubte s0:upese a nogielation with 
SU Phinee of Oringe. Jeffreys antl Godolphin followed ; and 
beth dadtared that they agread with Rochester. 6 0 cis 
Phew Clarendon’ rese,'and; t the astohishment.of all .whe 
Witetibered: his‘ loud: of loyalty, and the agonyof 
sR@ind'/ tind ‘sérrow iato'which he had tledwh, ‘only ia few 
deyebdfors,) by the riews ofthis: 'edn's defection, broke. forth 
nity a‘Veletnont invedtive agdinst tyranny and Popery “ Even) 
now,” he said, “ hie majesty is raising in Londor 4 .segiment 
we With -no Pritestant is admitted.” + Thatois got !truc,” 
difed:-Jaities i preat: agitatiol: from the head of the: boards 
OChaferitiba ‘pérsieted, ard‘left this offessive topic only te: pess-tot 
altple-utill niove offensive: He :acoused the unfortonate king: 
of pe imaty. "Why sétreat from Salisbary 2. Way not try 
event of a battle >” Could: people: be blamed fer submittiog: 
tee ‘Invader when they saw thew sovereign zan‘away .ab thay 
heed of his. arnry 2° James felt these. insulta: keenly, and! 
rémetibered them lohg. ‘ indead even Whiks thought the lam 
gape of: Clarendon indecent and-ungenerous. «Halifax spoke 
inte very different tons. - Daring several years of pemlne bad 
défended with admirable ability the cévil-asd coctesinatidal:cot 
stitetién of his county agninet tha prorogusve. But hie:-sesene 
infehedct, diagularly unsuect pable of euthusiasmy-and siagulaziy! 
averse % extremes, becan to lean towards the eawse.of. reyaley? 
atie very moment at ‘which ‘those: noisy evyalisie whe bad 
lateby enecrated the Trimmers: as little beter. than rebels: were) 
essry where rising in rebellion. it'wasthe ambition of Halifax 
td “be, at thi¢ conjurddtare, the peacemakers between the throne; 
andthe nation. blis 1sdewts and ‘character fitted: kins fox: that! 
office ; and, if he failed, the fakare is to-be ascribed: ta.cgaes: 
ist Which -no homan ‘skill could contend, wad chiefly to the 
Caity; faithloneness, anid obstinacy of the king whom $e tried: 
tlesave,« mr, toon foo pee bea 
i Melifex néw gave: utterancets much unpalateble troth, bat 
with a delicacy which brought-on him the reproach of flatteryo 
fren épirtts-too abject t6 understand that what would ‘jostly be 
catled dattery when offered ‘to the powerfal isa debt of humanity: 
tothe fallen. With many exprdssions of sympathy and dedero 
eXice, hd declared it to be his opmion that the: king mest meke' 
up his mind to preat sacrifices. It was not en ‘to ednvoke 
a parliament or to open a negotiation with the Prince of Orange. : 
Some at Jeast of the -grievancesof which the nation complained 
should. be. instanti-rod massed, .withqutumaitiag till pedytas. was: 
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arianded fer ‘the: Houses ot by the captain ef the bostile atmy. 
ia equally respectful, : declared: that he 
4 ‘with Hutifaz,: ‘The chtef convessions witicl: these lerds 
diewdod-the kitigeto: make-were thres.:' He ought, they ened, 
dorthertth todiomiss'att. Roman Catholics from office; 10: sepasate 
Winewl wholly from France, andto grant swunlimited:aminossy 
to’ those ‘Who: were is arms against -bim:: The last of these 
Propositions, ‘ht should'iseem, adthitted ‘of. ne disputes: Fon, 
tHolsgh eerie of ‘those who wete' banded togetheniageinst the 
kine®had acted towards him in a manner-which  ajight -net 
airéeasbneably excite hiebitter resentment, it was. more :ikely 
thdt Keowould soon be ‘at their miercy thamthat they would ever 
Kea hia? would heve been childish to-open a’ nepotintsh 
weak Witham, und-‘yet'to’ denounve vengeance: againete amen 
wWhors! WitHam: could not without infamy abandon: But. the 
cleuded ufiderstanding ‘and implacable temper of: Jedneb held 
oat long: agaist the arguments of those who Jaboréd td can: 
vinee hin that’ would be wise to pardon-offences which he 
dot’ net panish. . “I-cavnot:do it,” he exclaimed *] must 
minke exanples, Churchill above all; Charchil: whom: I: nsised 
ao Kish: He ‘and: he-alone ‘hag done ail - this: Hie has ‘cor. 
téd'my aunty. | Hechas'cormapted my-ctild. ‘he would 
hu yor De into -the ‘hands of the Psince of Orange, but: fot 
God's spetiat providence: (My tords, you are strangely anxsous 
forthe safety bf traitdrs.. None of you troubles himself: about 
iny sifety: ‘In'answer.to this: batst of impotent anger, those 
who had recommended the amnesty represented with 
respect, but with firmuess, that a prince attackéd by powerful 
epamies ean be safe only. by. canquering or by conciliatifig; 
‘lf your majesty, after ail thatvhas bappened, bae-still any 
hope ot skfety in ‘urins, we have dohe; but if not, you cam be 
_ sete only by regaining the affections ‘of your people.” ° Afte? 
long and animated debate the king broke up the meeting, 
‘+My: lorde,” he said, ‘you: -bave.used great + m ;..but.. 
46 not take it Bbof you. 1: heave: made up my xiind: on :oRe 
int, ¥ shall calf a parliament. The other suggestions which 
have been. offered are of grave importance ; and you will not Bé 
sarprised that I take a night to reflect on them before I decide.” § 


® Ohehe's Life of James, .ii.: 336, Orig. Mem; Burnet, #7 
Luttreil’s Diary; Clarendon’s Diary, Nov. 27, 1688; Citeers,; ad 
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{At Bret dds veemed. disposed to make léxcdllout ‘use, of. thi 
dine which he-had taken for considesation., The--chancellap 
bas diretien to issue writs convoking @ parliament for the thir 
feenth of Janoary. Halifax was seat for to thd closet, hada 
doug audience, aud speke with much ‘more. freddom 'than:he 
ted: thought it devorous to use'in the- présence -of 4 large ie 
genibly. -He wiis infornied that he had béen appointed a.com 
missioner. to treat with the Prince. ef Orange. With him were 
gained. Nottingham and Godolphin. The kirg ‘declared that he 
was prepared to-make great sacrifides for the sake of peace} 
Halifax: unswered that great saciifices would doubtless. be 
requibed. . “ Your majesty,” he saidl,:“ must not expect that 
those who have jhe power in theit bands will consent to any 
texms which would leave the laws'at the marcy of the prerog, 
ative.”: With this distinct exptanation of his views, he aer 
bepted the’ commission .which the king wished -him to undets 
take.*. The ‘concessions which a few hours before. had, been 
so obstinately réfused, were now made in.the most liberal maa, 
ner. A proclamation was put forth by whieh the king not only, 
granted a free pardon to all who were. in retéllion against him, 
but. declared them eligible-to be ‘members of the approaching 
parliament. It was not’ even required aé a condition-of' eli 

bility: that they should lay down their.arays. The same Gas 
wette which announced that the Houses were about. to meet 
contained a notification that Sir Edward .Hales, who, asa Papist; 
as a renegade, ‘as the foremost champion of the dispensing 


were present, -As the matter is important, I will give two short pas- 
pages from his despatches. The king said, ** Dat het by ta voor hem 
tamogelyck was te pantloneren persoonet wie éo koog in syn reguardd 
shuldig stondea, yvooyal seer uytvarende jegins den Lord Churchill; 
wien hy badde groot gemaakt, en nogtang meynde de eenigste oor- 
sake van alle dese desertie en van de retraite van hare Coninylycke 
Hoogheden te wesen.” : One of the. lords, probably Halifax or Not- 
ig ‘seer hadde geurgeert op de securiteyt van‘de lords die na 
syn Hoogheyt ageert staan. Soo hoor ick,” says Citters, 
Sdat syn Majestayt o andertn' soude gesagt hebben; ‘Mok 
t al voor de securiteyt voor andere, en niet voor de myne.: 
“Waar op een der Pairs resolut dan met groov respect sounde geant4 
woordt hebben dat, ‘soo syne Majesteyt’s wapenen in staat waren unt 
hem té conner. mainteneren, dat dan sulk syne securiteyt keude 
wesen; 860 niet, en soo de difficulteyt dan nog te surmonteren was; 
dat “het den’ moeste'géschieden door. de: meeste condéscendance, en 
hoe-nieer die was,en hy genagen. om aap da. natic contentement py 
geven, dat syne securiteyt ook des te grooter soude weSen.” . _ 
* Letter of the Bishop of St. Asaph to the Prince of Orange, Dew 
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wale, latisl sit; they hareh: jailerces the hikope, wasone pf, the; 
Pont wnpepules men:in the senlm, had ceased to be Heulanent. 
of. the Tdiwer, and had. been suceesdad ‘by his Jale prisoner, 
Bavil Skelton, who, though he. held ae, high plaee im the: exteam.. 
of :his’ countrymen, was, at. least not disqualified by-law for, 
public. truat.*...- bo gee fhe La ee ek oa aes 1k, ML 
But these concessions were mepnt dnly te blind. the Jerds aad | 
the natiom ta .the king's real, designs... He- had secretly. deter-. 
mined that, even. in this,extremuy, he. would yield, nothing, - 
Qn the very day an which he issued the proclamation of am-? 
negty,.ke fully explained his intentions to Barillon. This. 
nbgotiation,”. aid James, “ ixa.mere,feint.. | must send pow... 
missionexs . to.my nephew, thet 1.may gain time to.ship.off may, . 
wife and the Prince of Wales. You, know the temper of my. 
troops. None but the Jnab will stand by me; and the.trish 
- are not.in sufficient force. ta: resist. the enemy. .A parliament. 
would simpose.an me conditibas whieh, I ¢ould_ not endure. I. 
should be ferced to undo all that I have done for the Catholigs, ; 
and to. break with the sung of, France.. As. soon, therefore, a3, 
the queen and my child are safe, | will leave England and take. 
refuge in. Ireland, m Scotland,.or with your master.” t _ 
' «Already. Jarbes -bad made preparations for carrying this; 
scheme into effect.. Dover. had been sent to Portsmouth with - 
instructions.to.take charge of the Prince of Wales; and Dast-, 
mouth; who d the fleet there, had been ordered, to, 
obey Dover’s directions in; all things cencerning the royed in- | 
fdnt, and ta :have a yacht naaned by trusty sailors in readiness - 
tosail' fer France at a moment's notice.j The kiag new sent: 
positive orders: that the child should. instantly be-coaveyed - toe: 
tliz. nearest confinental port.§ Next to the Pripce of Wales 
the chief object of anxiety: was the great seal. To ‘that sym: 
bel of kingly: authority our jurists have alwaya aseribed. a, 
pecubar andialmost mysterious-umportance. [tis held, that, if; 
the Keeper of the seal should affix'it, without taking the. xoyal| 
pleasure, to a patent of peerage or to.a pardon, though he may . 
be guilty ef a high offenes,.the instrument cannet be gues, 
tioned by any teurt of law, and -can be annulled. only. by ag! 


-® London Gazette, Nev. 29, Dec, 3, 1688; Clarendon’s Disny,. 
Nov. 29, 30. ° : 
,¢ Barillon, December zy, 1688 
'} an ‘to Dartmout i, Nov. 
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ned bhpertinastt "| Fiatiog odes to’ haves-beets ufvaith thaw hiec 
wii git gic thie orpath . of! ‘bis will into nhel¥chaqds, dean 
mighvelias give ategnl validity-10 ante whieh mightoaffelt: hintc 
ugerasigi! (Nep-wilk' hid apprehénslotis. be tovyhtvansbadomd 
ald when it is ‘remenpbered that, eindtlyavhundred latérjo 
the great seal of a lunatic king was used, with the’ sssend'ldfiq 
Liotis’ ued Commons, ait) with the upproteition of many: guéht 
stiteemet art ta wyére; for the: pubpése'of traisfdtravgrht 
regutives to his son. Lest the ‘talisman which possesedd sacha 
fottridablé. powers shbuld. be abused, James deternined thit a0 
sould be kept within a-few yardscof his-own-clositii Jdffreyen 
was therefore! ordered to qait thecostl y-neanbionw hich he ‘hada 
lately ‘builtins Duke Street,:and ‘to! take: up:higresideacecin-an 
sind!l apartment et Whitshali€ 2:0 Voi sont ons pre 9 rw 
UPhe king had made ‘all bie: prepadatione ‘for: ight herrea 
uijempeeted! itapediment compelled: him ‘to: pbstpund: the: exerars 
tibn of hie design! Hid agents ac Porwngouth began so ebtenw 
tal seruples:!: ven: Dover, though a member df the Jeduitivalic 
caBal showed. ‘signs-of heenstidas: Davtmnonthwas:atilloiceas 
( td | swith fle -royat wishes:.> He ‘hed chisherta!: 
been faithful tothe throne, and had-detie:ail thdt he icouldaigg1 
~ with! a:diseffected feet; .and-in'theofuse of san advetsewindto ~ 
prevent ‘the: Datel’ from daadingin’Exglanth;ibut fee wwsivz 
zeldus Thermber of the: Hstdblished Cherth; andc wes. ‘by mn 
nidawe: friendby to ‘the: policy of that goverment owhich':han 
théaght himself: bound in:duty ed henvr-to-doferid: » ‘Phe mado 
timeud-teniper-of the oficdrs and esewiunder his vor mand badsi 
eéexced’ him mach anxi¢ty} and -hevhad been greatly rlibsed! 
of the news that ‘a ffte parliament: had bets icontobedy.and.; 
iNet ‘cominissioners had beon: named to treat with ithe Prince afi: 
Draige.. Tad joy was elamurbas “throughout: the dedti 0 ata? 
dd reed; witrrhty thankiwe the:kking'for “these ‘gracious icotecelad 
slong to! public fealing; was: daewn up'on boatdvof! sherflag shiny 
De cedmiral signed ‘fire, ‘Thirty-erght baptans two ten: 
nafitds wndar his, :.This paper-on 3° wey! to: Wikitehall crossed 
the: nessenger who- brought to-Portsmotth .the: order that :theu 
Ptinge of Wales ehould-instantly be conveyediteFrmmce.: Dastii 
parfitiindnt, the general amhesty,'the negotiations were all parts 
of a great fraud on the nation, and that, in this fraud he wey" 
expected fn, be.an accemplice. Ina pathete. ang’ manly ete 
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declared that he had already carried his abedience to the 

- nent ‘to'which a' ProteStant and an Englishman could 

oe = the heir apparent’ of the British crown into the 

ids of Le wis would be nothing less than treason against the 

’ The nation, alrendy too much alienated from the 

dvesige: "Would be roused to madness. The Prince of Wales 
“would either not retutn at all, or would return attended by a 

French army. « If his royal hii remained in the island, 

the worst that could be a ended was, that he would be 

bia up.a member- of ie national Church; and that he 

be sd brought up o to be the prayer of every loyal 

bubject..“Dartmouth concluded by declaring that he would risk 

his life in defence of the throne, but that he would be ‘ne party 

to the transporting ef thé prince ttite Rranee.*::: 

This letter deranged all the projects of James. He learned 
$e Bhat he could inet on this: eocamon expect from his:adnaiial 
Stem passin ghedianen. For: Darteouth jhad. gone to: far mg 
49.station .several slgopr.at the mouthef the harbon of Bort 
south: with orders.to-stffer no vestel to pats: aut. nnexemined. 
A. qhange of plan was necessary. -The-child must:be brosrght 
cack, ta. London, and. sent thence ta: France.. .Am ititerwal of 
some days.maust élapse before this eduld:bédone. | Dhuring: that 
igtenval the public: mind must.be-amused by the hape of 2 par 
ieationt amd the.semblance of a-negdtiation, Writs wera sent 
ent fos the. clections.. Trampetera went ‘backward and forwand 
between, the eapitel andthe Dutch headquarters... At loagth 
passen for..the. king’s. iccaone nee mreives 5 end the: theses 
lords eet: ontuon.theirembesey, : OTe ee gets treo 
asdbey: led. the :eapital in. a: state, of fearfal distraction: ::/Ebe 
pascions: vehich, during three ‘troubled yeabu,, had: bean 
gathering foree, now, emancipated fram the restraint ‘of hohe 
and, stimulated:-by victory end eympathy, «showed :themeelves 
without disguise, even: in. the: precinats of the:royab: 
he: guand: jury of Middlesex -found.a-bill against the earl.oP 
Sediekyry far oatning Papist.¢. The Leard Mayor: ondered ‘the 
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houses of the Reman Catholics of the city to he. searched. hr 
arms, ‘The mob broke igto the house of one respectable mer- 
ecljant who held the unpopular faith, in order. .t¢ -ascertajn 
whether he had not run a mine. from his ceHars wader the 
neighboring parish church, forthe purpose ef blowing up par- 
son,and congregatign.* The hawkers bawled about the aireats 
a hue and cry afier Father Petre, -wha, had withdrawn himself, 
and not before it was time, from his apartments .in the 
Wharton’s celebrated song, with many additional verses, w 
chanted more loudly than eyer in all the streets.of the-capital. 
The very sentinels who guarded the palace hummed, as they 
paced their rounds, stake in ree eee 
: “The English confusion to Popery drink, 9 1 
be-- -' . 1° Laliibudlero bullen a la.” a 
'Phe secret presses of London worked without’ ceasing. |: Many 
papers daity came. into cirtufation ‘by means which the magie 
tency! could not discover, or. would not check. One of thesé 
kes been ‘preserved from oblivion by the skitfnl audacity’ with 
which it wos-writtén, and'by the immense: effect which it-pré- 
dacbd. ‘It purported to be a supplemental declaration’ under 
the hand. ahd seabof the Prince of Ordnge ; but it was writtea 
ima style very different: from that of ‘ins ‘genuitie manifested. 
Vengeance alién from the usages of Christian and civilized 
rations’ was: denounced ‘against all Papists who should’ dute to 
éspouse‘ the royak cause. _ They should ‘be treated, not as 
soldiers. or gentemen,.but as freebooters. The ferocity and 
licentiousness of the invading army, which had hithetto been 
géstrained with ‘a ‘strong hand, should be let loose ‘on ‘them. 
ood Protestants, and especially those who. inhabited the capir 
tal, were adjured, as they vatied all that was: dedr to’ thenk 
end commanded, on petit of the prince’s highest displeasure, té 
seize, disdrm, and imprison their Roman Catholic neighbors. 
This document, it is said, was found by &: Whig bookseller 
ede‘ morming under his shop door. He made haste ‘to priat it: 
Many-.copies were dispersed by the post, and passed rapidly 
from band to -hand. Discerning men’ had no difficulty ‘int pro- 
douncing <it’e’ forgery deVised ‘by some unquiet and unprif 
dddventurer, such as, ih troubled times, are always busy, if 

& foulest and darkest offices of faction. But the multitude | 
"@ “Adda, Tate nfruA688e ee in ted 
+t The Nuncio says, “Se lo avesse fatto prima di dre, pan is Rene 
sarebbe stato meglio.” neve 
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wiis Completely duped.” “Indeed, to such’a ‘height ‘hid natiotial 
and religious feeling been excited against the’ trish Papists, that 
“most of those who believed the spurious proclamation to be 
pentiine were inclined to applaud it as a seasonable exhibition 
of vigor. When it was known that no such document. had 
‘really proceeded from William, men asked anxiously what 
itnpostor had so daringly and so successfully personated fis 
‘highness. Some suspected Ferguson, others Johmson.- “At 
length, after the lapse of twenty-seven years, Hugh Speke 
‘avowed the forgery, and demanded from the Honse’of Brins- 
wick a reward for so eminent a service’ renderéd to'the Prot- 
éstant religion. He asserted, in the tone of & man Who 
‘conceives himself to have done something eminently virtuous 
and honorable, that, when the Dutch invasion had ‘thrown 
Whitehall into consternation, he had offered his. services to th 
‘court, had pretended to be estranged from the Whigs, and bad 
“promised to act aS a spy upon them; that he had thus obtained 
“admittance to the Toyal closet, had yowed fidelity, had been 
“promised large pecuniary rewards, and had’ procured blank 
passes which enabled him to travel backwards and forwards 
across the hostile outposts. All these things he protested that 
he had done solely in order that he might, unsuspected, aim a 
déadly Blow ‘at the government, and produce ‘a vidlent “out- 
break of popular feeling against the Roman Catholics.” "The 
forged proclamation he claimed as one of, his contrivances ; 
but whether his claim were well founded may be doubted. “He 
‘delayed to make it so long that we may reasonably sospect 
‘him of having waited for the death of those who could caiiiite 
him’; and he produced no evidence but his own.* : Ms 
While these things happeted in London every post from 
‘every part of the cotmtry brought tidings of some new iInsur- 
rection. Lumley had seized Newcastle, The inhabjtants had 
welcomed him with transport. The statue of the king which 
stood on a lofiy pedestal of marble, had been pulled down and 
“hurled” into “the aioe The third of December, was Jon 
remembered at Full as the’ town-taking day. That Plare-had 
1a.gatrison. commanded. by Lord Langdale, a Roman .Catholic. 
The Protestant officers concerted with the magistracy a plan 
| rofsRevolt : Langdale and his adherents were arrested} -and 
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* See the Secret History of the-Rowalation, by Hugh: Speke, 1715. 

Jn,the London library is a pony of this. rare work: with 9.masypacript 
note which seems to be mn Speke’s own hand, ine 
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. wldiers: and. citizens ‘united in declaring. for the Protestant 
, eligion and a free parliament.* 
_ The ‘eastern counties were up. The Duke of Norfolk, 
attended by three hundred gentlemen armed and mounted, 
“appeared in the stately market place of Norwich. The mayor 
and aldermen met him there, and e ed to stand by him 
"against Popery and arbitrary..power.t. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury and Sir'Kdward Harley took up arms in Worcestershire.t 
, Bristol, the second city of the realm, opened its gates to Shrews- 
pany . Trelawney, the bishop, who had’ entirely unlearned in 
_the Tower the doctrine of non-resistance, was the first to wel- 
some the prince’s troops. Such was the temper of the inhab- 
‘itants that it was thought unnecessary: to leave any garrison 
_ Bmong them.§ The people of Gloucester rose and delivered 
_ evelace from confinement. An irregular army soon gathered 
‘round him, Some of his horsemen had only halters for bridles. 
. Many of his infantry had ‘only clubs for weapons. But this 
‘force, such. as it was, marehed unopposed through counties 
once deyoted to the House of Stuart, and at length entcred 
Ozford in triumph. The magistratés came in state to welcome 
. the insurgents. The university itself, exasperated by recent 
injuries, was little disposed. to pass. censures on rebellion. Al- 
: hace betas of the heads of Houses had despatched one.of their 
_pumber to assure the Prince of Orange that they were cordially 
with him, and that they would tedhyeoin their plate for his 
service. The Whig chief, therefore, rode through the capital 
.of Toryism. amidst general acclamation. Before him the 
_ dreams beat Lillibullero. Behind him came a long stream of 
“horse and foot. The whole High Street was gay with orange 
tibbons. For already the orange ribbon had the double, sig- 
nification which, after the lapse of one hundred and sixty 
. years, it still retains. Already it was the emblem to the Prot- 
estant Englishman of civil and religious freedom, to the Roman 
 Cathofie Celt of subjugation and persecution. || i 
~* © Brand’s History of Newcastle; Titkell’s History of Hull 
~ + An -accouht of what passed at Norwich may still be seen in 
. several collections en the original broadside. See also the Fourth 
OE Clarke's Lito of James, fi 283; MS. Memoir of tho Hatley 
e's, of Jam i. eos o 
family in the Mackintosh Collection, vas 7 
~_ § Citters, Dec. 7%, 1688; Letter of the Bishop of Bristol to the 
Prince of Orange, ; 6, :1698,:in: mrple. “oe 
- ff -Otetens, Be 7 1688 ; Clarendon’s Diary, Dec.'11'; Sing off Lord 
Lovelace’s entry into Oxford, 1688 ; Burnet, i. 793. eee 
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timgus,, : “The wos, Bo. longer. an aifhoutiy ‘or: 
piningto ee ‘The king,:th calling:on the wet 
eles Fepassentatives, hed, by. implication,  autherized: el ‘pen’ 
to.reppix.to the places where they.had votes or- initerests-ad” - 
many of, those pleases anera: already: occupied by inVad jee 
insurgents Clereadon eagerly. caughb.at this opportuni 
deserting. the. falling ‘cause. Hei knew that hie'speech hy eho” 
couppil.ofpeess had. given deadly offence; and he wal ihortit” 
fied by. foping, that he, was notte be: che of tre Yoyal < snimniss! 
sianeye oie, bad eetateain Wiltshive, . He. deternitned “thi” 
his.08: the, ¢0H of.;whom hesbdd: spoken ‘ith.’ gttéf and” 
hernets sHauld, hela candidate, for: ‘county >° urd, “endl 
tence of lacking afte the election, he set olt fit che’ West.’ 
He. was. encesily follawed, by: Oxford, and. ‘by otliers who - ‘Hid 
hitherte disclaimed ail copnestion with the pringe’s: éntérprise:®”! 
sBy,.this time thei igwhdets, steadily though sluwty advancing" 
ware atbhin severity. miles 10f London. . “Though “midwihter ' " 
She wedther was fine ¢. ilie-way’ wat’ p 
amd the. ‘just, of, Galighury plain seemed: luxuriously ‘smo6th’ ‘a 
men who bad; been taking through the miry ruts ef the De 
shi, aad Sonagirsetshyize highways: The ‘oute-df' the zh 
lay Sloe by. Sighehenga;: and ipegiment after: regtmsh gre aie 
tie 





 foatamine thet mysterious ruin, celebrated’ aft ‘over the 


ngpt as ibe. greatast. wonder of. dur siskund.) ‘ Willfant entered 
Salisbury with the-same military pomp which he-had ae 
at. Exetex, and waa lodged there in the: ‘paluce'which t 
had ocgppied a. kaw days: before.t. -_ 
. Flig teain: wae now swelled -by the Earls of Clarendon ‘and 
Osford, and.by other mea of high rank, whe (liad, tit within a” 
fey..dayn;, been. considered. as zealous royalists. Citters’ also. 
mae hig Appearance: at ithe Dutch: head-quattdis’’ He Kad’ 
been during some weeks: almost u prisoner i his fhotise, near” 
Whitehall,  ndet the constant observation of ‘relays’ of tee 
Yet, in spite of those spies, or perhaps by their tatp, he 
succeeded in obtaining full-and aceurate ‘intelligence of alt { 
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. + Whittie’s React Diary; Eachara’a History of phe Revelutio- 
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passedin the’ palack.; and’ now, folk fraught with ~valuabte tn. 
formation about men and ‘things, he came té assibt the detibetay’ 
tions.of William.* f re om ee ete ad 
: Thus: far the prince’s enterprise ‘had: prospered “beydud thd’ 
apnticipations of the mest sanguine.” And now, ‘according eg! 
the general law which“governs human’ affairs; prosperity begat! 
to produce disunion. The Engjishmen’ assembled at Salisbary* 
were, divided into.two parties... One’ party consisted of Whigs? 
_ who. had always regarded the doctrines of passive obedienté! 
and of, indefeasible hereditary right as ‘slavish ‘superititions™ 
Many of them had passed years in exile. ‘Alt" hall been” Totig 
shut out from participation in: the favors .of the 'erowh. They! 
now, exulted in the near prospect of greatness ‘atid of Verigeatité:” 
‘Burning with, resentment, flushed oidr vietbry sind” hope: they! 
would hear of no cohipromise:' ‘Nothing’-less than ‘the deposi? - 
tion of the tyrant would content 'thém : nor cah: it be disputed! 
that herein they were perfectly consistent: ~They had'exerted'! 
themselves, nine years earlier, to exclude‘him from’ the throtley 
because they thought it likely that he would’ bé'a Had “king! ! 
It- could thercfore scarcely be expected that thoy would'witl! 
ingly leave him on the throne, now thatt-he had turricd ‘out'a 
fur'worse king than ny redsondble man could have anticipated.” 
On the other band, nota few of Witliam’s followers’ were" 
zealous Tories, who had, till very recently, héld the dovttine: 
‘of non-resistance in the most absolute form, ‘but whosé faith in” 
that doctrine had, for a moment, given way to the ‘sfrong’ pa 
sions excited by the ingratitude of the king and by the perilof" 
the Church. No situation could be more painful er perplexing” 
than that of the oki Cavalier who found himself in‘drms against"! 
the throne, The scruples which had not prevetited him from 
repaiting to the Dutch camp began to ‘torment ‘him ‘ertelty ds’ 
soon as he was there. His mind misgave thin’ that’ he had’! 
committed a crime. At all events he had exposed” himself 'to 
roach, by acting in diametrical opposition to'the ‘professions'/ 
of his whole life. He felt ingurmountable disgust: for lis Hew” 
aljes, ‘hey. were people whom) ever since he could remetn:™ 
ber, he had been reviling and- prosecuting, Presbyterians, lade: 
pendents, Avabaptists, old soldiers of Cromwell, brisk boys of // 
Shaftesbury, accomplices in the Rye Haase Plot, captains’ of 4 
thé Western Insurrection. He naturally wished to find ‘out’? 
some. salvo which might soothe his conscience, which might vinz~ 
iciziric 7ole @ttters, Nov: &F; Dec. 1%, i688 see 
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ideousisténcy, sad *vineh toight-put s diktinction between 
im:emnd the crew of schismatical rebels whom. he had‘ alwdys 
dlespiaged.and abhorred,:but.with whom he was nom.do danger 
af being. confounded,. He therefore disclaimed, with -vebe- 
froancey: call thoughtiof taking the erqwn. from that anointed head 
swhich the ordinance of. Heaven and the fandamentat laws of the 
Fyeadm made: sacred,.. His dearest wish was to.see n pecod- 
ciliation effected on terms: wa would not lower the royal 
ity. He was uo tvaitor. : He: was not, in: truth, resisting 
eis -authority He .was in arms: only because:-he was 
convine® thaf'the. best service which could: be renderéd. to the 
e wos. to rescue his majesty, by a little gentle. poercion 
the “hands of wicked counsellors... 
_ i The:evila which .the mutual animosity of ‘these faction 
tended: to. produce were, ‘to.a great extent, averted by the: sis 
gondency and: by the wisdom. of’ the’.priace. . Surrounded. by 
eager disputants,.officious advisors, : abject datitererd, vigilant 
spins, malicidus talebearers, he remained severe and inscrutable. 
die preserved silence while silence was possible. When. he 
waa fosded to:speah, the earnest and: peremptory: tone in which 
ne utiexed his weil- weighed opinions soon silénced every body 
died, «Wiidtever some.of his toe. zealous.adherents might. sa: 
he: : uttered ‘not. & word: indicating any design: on the. 
crown: He was doubtless well aware that. between him and 
that’ -cxcwa.'were, shit interposed obstacles whith no prudence 
might t.be able ‘to surmount, and which.a single. false step woutd 
insurmoystable.: His.only chance.of obtaining the splen- 
did prize was, nat to seize it ridely, but to ‘wait.tll, without any 
appdarante of exertion or stratagem on hig part, his secret wish 
éhould be accémplished -by the ferce of circumstances, by the 
blunders’df his oppopents, and by the free choice of the Estates 
Of the Resto. Those who veatured to interrogate him learned 
nothing, and yet could not accuse him.of shuffting. -. He quietly 
zefeyred them to his: declaration, and assured them that bs 
views had-undergone no change since that instrument bad been 
Arawn up. So skilfully did he..manage_ his followers that Aheir 
discord seems rather to have strengthened than to have week- 
ered his hands». but it broke forth with violence. when his com 
trot. was withdeawa, intetfwpted the barmony of ‘convivial 
smeetiags, and.did not respect even the sanctity of..the. house 
cof God. , Clarendon, who tried to hide from. others and from 
himself,. by an ostentatious display of loyal sentiments, the 
plain fact that he was a rebel, was shocked. to hear same pf hs 
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meow Rebortites 'ddughings cover theéy wine. ut the rogali 
awhich. hiad just been: gratiously: offered te: them: Bhey 
9, pardon, sbey-saids: They would mabe the king ask -parddn 
-bafore they wey wad Lacy on * Seid more! alavening anal dio 
‘gusting: to every: fLory was' an: iacident! whith:/happened 
at: Salsbury. Cathedral... ::Asi.seon:.a$i the, offichtin edcaten 
-egen Ae vread -the :pottent:for the! king; Busnet,an whowe 
_ many -good. qualities iselfscommubnd..and av fine séne of cthe 
cbecossng! eanont be reakenell, rose:feem: his: knees} sate:dawin 
amhinistell, and uttered: some eenterniptuowadises which diit 
duirbed ‘the: devotians of thé whole: congregation:®™.:.!i | .oaivaos 

ula eushett ame_thd factions :winek divided the prince's: 
had an opportunity of nseadormg their strength Phe: ro 
comunssieners were en. their way to bin. (Severmlydays had 
elapedd ;ainoe: they. had: been: appainted:y-aad: ib was! 

mga ithatyin a ease:of suichurgebey, thére dshouldy be sock 
6’ But:in. truth neither damesnor Walliam: was deste 
that aegetiations should speedsy eduemencd:; fon Jamesnvished 
odlyito (gain time enficient for sending his: wifebamd son inktb 
Exance; sad the position of: ‘William became every chuyp more 
aading. .Atdength the ‘prince eaused-itts bei nowfied <b 
coramissioness' that. he weuld.:méet) thenv<at) /Huhgerforkh 
dis. psdbably selected this plage: because, lying stantequat. dis 
hance. from-Selisbury: and :from Oxford,|it:wascwell) situated for _ 
aoneadegvons :of' his “most: impostant adhetenta: Ab Salisbarly 
nese, ¢bese:-nobleneea sand ‘gentiemsn who ad econ panied 
him from Holland orhad joined bina th thentest yaad at Oxford 
werem@ppy chiefs:of ihe northern meamrectiono: «1 exe 1b 
‘ici Late on Thursday, the sixth of Decemben, he reached (ham 
gprfords-. >The: little town »wasisodn atowdad with nvendof ark 
aod note who-came. thither from oppositequartersu! (The prinod 
 hwes escorted :by:a strong bady of :troops.: The narthein: lortts 
brought: with: thena! hundreds of -irregulas: cavalry, whose! wee 
aoutnements and. horsemanship. movesb the: thinth of :menh-acetss- 
tomet.40 tee eplendor.and: precizion of negulan armidsit! 277 91v 
vod bile the prince lay: at: Hungerfobd a sharp eicoupter tedk 
-place between two hoadred_and fifty.of his:teoeps and: sixchew- 
red: drishy. whe: wee: posted: ‘at: Reading. ‘The: supesibydie- 
cipline.of the ;iswaders wes signally:proved on this oozaston. 
‘Though: gteatly outnumbered, they, at ‘one. onset; drove the 
‘king’s .forees in: confusion through ithe streets.of the towar into 

* ate pet ott teatee : i tyes 
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thé inerket plage: ‘There :théd irish) atteinptedt ta: rally'; sbut 
‘being vigorously: attached in fsont:and fired. upon tat the sane 
‘tine::by ‘the ‘inhabitants from:.the.windows of:thm me i 
thoukes, they soon fost. heart and. fied: with . the: lossef them 
isolors ind of fifty: mens (Of: the cohqueross ronly:-fide fell 
‘The ‘satisfaction: which;this news, gave to-the: lords and: gentle: 
smeq »who: bad joined. Wilbem wes: unmixed. Theres was 
thoething:in what-:had happened:to gall their national;feelings 
Phe Duteh:had not. beatew the English, nt. bdd ‘assisted at 
GDniglibh. town ‘to: free:ttselé from thesinstapportable donbiniom -ab 
dive: droshy*- bose on Tot tet OF HO ROLE AIM 
a Qn: the morniag of: Saturday j tbe  cighth of. Decensben, the 
king's commissioners ' reached: -Mungerford.:--.'The prinee’s 
body guard was.dmwn up to réceive them with military respett 
Bentinek welcomed them, and--propesed.: te .cobduet»-thens 
smmediately to:his:master: .-Bhey expressed a. hope that: the 
pridce wold: favor: them with: private audience; -but they 
were ingested that: he: chad:resalved to hear éhem end answer 
them in public. They were ushered ihtn shis |bedchambes) 
a»xhete: they: found dim isarranaded by a srowtt of sboblemaaand 
| lyin egal nee sg. eiianaeatea i peice < 
ima sedp dnab, was ‘spokesman,.:i The: proposition: whio 
then cammissionets : had: bea: instructed towmake was; shatcthe 
points im diepiite should! be nefewred so: the parliament Sor, whieb 
the, yaths ‘were: already sealing, andi thet in-the ‘méan time the 
ince’snarmy; would: not-come witha thitty or forty miles ef 
tendon; i Ealiéex, ihavitg explained. thet this was: the: basis se 
whieh. her and. hig, colleaguas sere:.preperdd: to teed, put ide 
AVilbarn!s heads nadetten foo she: king, and: retired, .//Williana 
opened thes lettarnand::seeineds unusually: moved! It: wae.the 
firet letter which heyhad received ffomshis father-lew.cinde 
thayi had: heceme avowed. enemies..Onge they: had -béeen ef 
goed terms. and had written to each -other -famillarly $ -nox.bad 
they, enemsvhem;tbey: /had begun’ ta. regard: each ethex with 
suspidven iand sevetsion, banished from their, correspendened 
those: forma:of- kindness which. persons. neatly:zalated, by blood 
dod, niarriage commonlyiuse. - The. letter which. the -conmin 
sioners +had brought was drawn. up by-a seezetary in diplomatic 
forsn and.in the Krench linguage:: . I have had many. letters 
ftom the dking,” said William, “' but they were. all in Bagtlish 
and in his own hand.” ..He-spoke with a sensibility. which he 


fe, 16883, Exact Diary; 
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weds :litiet int the thaisit! ofildidplaviing.o:| Perhaps! hettkought det 
thatamoment hhow much .reproach his enterprise, oat; . benefi- 
renting: “88 ib wasy must: beingt-dahinpdnd om the 
wifs whoewas devoted to-hink:-. Perbaps-he repined-alt the-harll 
fied whith bad placed:him $0) sigh ansituation thab-he coduld 
faléiohi’ public. dutigaopaly-by breakidg throngly dodhestic 468, 
ond emxiol ‘the. hnauppier:cenditien-ofi fhossowbo ane notweaper- 
sible: :foricthe:cwelfare ‘lef ottions.apd ¢hirckes 1 Bet idnab 
thoughts<if they:rese: in/his ‘inind, wereofirtoly supppésaed. «43 
requesteditheslonds yond: gentlemen whemobe! had: eanvidked Gb 
this occasion to consult together, unrestrained by his*presénot, 
_ ad! locdhecaniswee whicl ought be: telorpeds- Fonchinigelf, 
iowever, dieireserved the poweb of) decidmy-in-theslast ebsort, 
aftey--hearnig: their-opinion.: obte chen lefutheapend satired tb 
_ kondecote:Heil, a manor: jrogse! situated abouttwo'! atiled off; eatd 
renowned down to:vear:own timds, not-more. on account ef ts 
venerable architectere-and furniture thaw omactountof a or, 
idle and ay steriousetinie whist: was penpetsated there im ithe 
ithe Tadors® eviiiec aay voub  oviduq rr ena} 
buBefore he.left Hungerford he wasitehl that Halifax had dx 
pressed # greatodesire.to: see’ Barnat..! fn. ets! ddsire. there ‘many 
nothmgatrange’; for Halifan arid: Bumet dm feng beenvod 
. tarmisiof: friendship: Nooitwer men; indeed, avdtd resemble 
eachother: less,’ « Bunsstowae vation! pal bstitdte sof delicucy and. 
toto: cHalifax’s taste was’ fastidinas sand his bensecof cre wills 
croas:morbidlyiquick.!) Barnet: viewed: evary” antend sere 
character: through'a) nsediinnn distorted: and. veolbred by paoty 
spivit. ‘The: tendency" of" balifax's.iinind.:‘was: always: to 
see. the fauke of ‘higiulligs: moe steongby' than the fhale of! his 
opponents: Burnet was, with dib:diwcinfirenitivs, aad 
allithe:viemsitudes of:.a::life ‘imcitcumstances' bt! very 
fuvorable 0) piety cw: sincorelp.piud mens » Tthe:seeptieal and 
sarcastic Halifan lay under the imputation disénfideltty. ' Haip 
fax.’ therefore often: ‘incurred Burmet’s:lindignamt:.censure ; and 
Barnet was: often the butt of. Halifax's keen ‘and \potished 
pleasantry. » Yet ‘they: were drawn to each! other bya muteal 
ativacton; liked: each ‘other's! conversdtion, appreciated. each 
other’s abilities inrerchanged epinions freely, and. interchanged 
ales goad offices'in perilous times, .-It was not, however, meret 
ly fos personal regard: that Halifax ‘now washed tosee his-old 
"* See a very interestiig note on the fifth canto of Sir Walter 
Stotta Rokeby, 
VOL. 1. 36 ; 
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adquainthnees- The: cosrirpstaiontats aust .beve bibée ankiousite! 
lanaw whet was the psince’s real.aim. . He: had néfused- tei nee 
them: in-privaie; and litth.could baléarned trom what bebmights 
say i a. formal-aod publia interview. :Alosbet all those who merte 
admitted 0. his, confidence: wee men tciture and iimpendiaablai 
ag:ihisoselé..., Bunaet was, the oal rexeepition::. He:weandtarei! 
ossly: garruloua and indiscreet. : Yet earcumistences 
it nectopary:. ta. trust hina, and he: would: doubileesy ander: thie 
dexterous mmanagementofl Selifax, have: ponredout searts be 
fast as words... William; knew-this swelhand schea , bai vesis ieee 
formed that Hatifax.was, eaking.:fow the, dacton could ‘net: 
frain: frou; exclainoing, “ If. shey. get-together there will be: fines 
tabiling,’ ..Busnetiwas forbidden to sea: the cemmiasiontis tal: 
; but. be was -assused .ipivery, countequs terme that! his/ 
Pely was odgasded: by. the princtvasiabeve al: suspioion:s:and: 
thatothars: might. be no. ground for: scomplaing; she ‘prohiiition 
we That eleosqon, ‘oa row Ul. ‘ ‘ pantlemen OLS el Teast ant 
i.khalt p she meblaman ‘in whose: iad sabel! 
one bad asked, met cin the great roomof the grincipal inal: 
pu afuntertoed. ‘Oxford. was placed vinughe. cheink entbithe! 
lung's overares/ wee. taken: itd - Comsidera tions: ite aconoaps: 
pedrad.thatche assembly was divided. into id parties, 5 partys 
ito come. to tenms with .the -king,.and a. panty. bebb oz 
hiadesauetion, Thedatten party. bad the numerioal superioriny: mn 
bit. itowasu observed. that: Shrewsbury, whe ef - all the Kangtisho 
npbles was: seppased.to enjoy the Jengest share of; Williami’es 
conédence, though. a Whig;; sided oa this wocasion: watly| théa 
"Konieso: After, much altervation the ;: question was putz JBhe! 
neajonéy Wes for: sejecting the. praposition which: the iroys! comps 
resesioners bed: been: instaueted to make... -/The:sesolution of: tho} 
aseembly: was neported:to the priadd’at Litthecote.{ Qs nao 
casion ditieg thé whole cousse of :his eventful dif)s.dids he: shoal: 
more prudence and self-ceromend. He. could not: wel the; 
Negeisation fo sueceed,.::. But..he was far too wise: man met te) 
know that, if unreasonable demands made by him should:cause 
ito. fail, public feeling, would no boager be on this: side...1 He 
thetefora.avernuied the epinion of: his too.:eager.followem,and: 
deniesed: bia determination: ta; treat om the. basis: proposed by thai 
king. Many.of the: lords and: gentlemen assemblad-ab Stun 
yentord rompnstrated § a whole day -was: spent. in biekeming 7 
hat: Williaso’s: Dis Purpose was.immovable.. _He.declarad. bimseif: 
Willing to irefer-adl the questions in disputd to the parliament 
‘which chad just been .gummoned, and not to. advance: iwigbine 
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fettguamas of) onda. ‘-.On - his: side, he-madé some damunis 
which even ‘those whd! were least disposed to commend shins! 
aliowed:.tb be moderate,’ He insisted that the existing jstatuted: 
shouldbe obeydd.tilitheyshould.be altered by competent author 
it} aad dvaall persons who held offices without:a legabgualificd=: 
tion- should “be: forthwith »dismissed.:..; The detibetatione-of: thes 
perliambat, he. justly comecived, coutdiot be free if. was 
sit eurrdunded by: lesh vegiments whilehe and his army laprat! 
#-distanes of several: manches.' He therefore. thought it rep) 
sonable that, siace his.troops were -not to: advance. within forez) 
miles'ef Londoa.on the west, the king’s troops should:fall back! 
asi fardto the east.: 'Thers: would thasibe send the spot where! 
the -Houses..were to meet a wide .circle: of -neutial grundsi 
Within: that. etrcle, indsed;. there were two -fastnesses'of great] 
importanve. to-the -peoplesof the: capital; she: Tower, whieh! 
commanded: their devellings, and..Tilbury Fort, whieh com: 
manded their maritime trade. It was impossible. tocleavey 
these plazes: ungarrisoned..:\ Witham’ therefore peopused . (Rat 
they should be tentporarily intmeidd .to the care-of the eity of! 
Isudon.:. It might.:possibly: be convenient that, .when-the: paris 
lament assimbled, the king should. repuirto Weseminster vided 
av body puard.:. The prince tanioanced. that, in that: ease, he 
should -elaim ‘the vight‘of: repairidg thither also-with “irr equal 
number of. soldiers. : it s¢enved to-him: ‘just that, while-mititary? 
operations wete suepehded, both the “annies should. be: eotisithd 
evod ub alike engaged in the serviog:of the Bnglisle nation, andi 
shduld be alike. maintainedvout of the: Biglish revénve-: - Lastw 
lye required: some: guarautee that: the king: would. not takel 
>of ‘che. armistice - for ithe. purpose of: in@rodugiag wi 
Prench forced into England. The point whevetherd was most! 
danger: wad Portsmouth. :: The prince did snot, however, insets 
that. thie:irhportant fortress should: be: delivdred up. to him, buto 
proposed that it should, during.the truce, be under thr govst 
eohment of: an officer in. whom both himself end James could 
coufide. «. - “ho i fs 7h Tat cot ates ae bree, oft” tl tu alt We ot 
v'The propesitions.of William were framed: with a punetilious: 
fairness, suchas might have been expected rather froma dis) 
interested unppive pronouncing an award than from a: victoevibus) 
pringeé dictating to-a helpless enciay. - No fault could be foand/ 
With ‘them -by ‘the partisans of the king.- But among the Whigg 
there wasi mech murmuring, They-wanted no: recomelliation! 
with the ‘tyrant. :‘Thex thought thempelves absolved raga. ail’ 
allegiance to ‘him. ' They were not .disposed to: sacdgmizé-the- 
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authority of a parliament. convoked by his writ, ; They were., 
averse to an armistice ; and they could not conaeive why, if-.. 
there was to be.an armistice, it should be an armistice on equal © 
terms. By all ‘the laws of war the stronger party had a right, - 
to take ;advantage of: his strength ;.and what was there in te | 
character of James to justify any extraordinary indulgence? . 
Those who reasoned thus little knew from hew elevated a point.” 
of yiew, and with how discerning an eye, the leader whom they » 
censured contemplated the whole situation of Eagland and 
Europe. ‘They were eager-to ruin James, and would therefore 
either have refused. to treat with him on any conditions, or have--- 
imposed on him conditions insupportably hard. To the SUCCESS — 
of William’s vast and profound scheme of policy it was necep- 
sary that James should ruin himself by rejecting conditions - 
ostentatiously liberal. The event proved. the wisdom of the - 
course which the majority of the Englishmen at Hungerford 
were inclined to condemn. .-._— ' 2 - sat 
On Sunday, the eighth of December, the pxince’s demands — 
were put in writing, and delivered to Halifax. The commis. . 
sioners dined at Littlecote.. A splendid. assemblage had been . 
invited to meet ther, The-old hall, hung with coats of mail | 
which had seen the wars of the Roses, and with portraits of . 
gallants who had adorned the court of Philip and Mary, waa . 
now crowded with peers and: generals. In such a throng a. . 
short question and answer might be exchanged without attract _. 
ing notice. Halifax seized this opportunity, the first which had . 
presented itself, of extraeting all that Burnet knew or thought. - 
‘““ What is it that you want?” said the dexterous diplomatist; . 
“do you wish to get the king into your power? .** Not at all,” . 
said Burnet ; ‘* we would. not do-the least harm to his person:” 
‘* And .if he were, to go away ?* said Halifax...‘ There is . 
nothing,” said Burnet, “so much to be wished.” There can - 
be no doubt that Burnet expressed the general. sentiment of the _ 
Whigs in the prince’s-camp. They were all desirous that. 
James should fly from the country; but only a few of the 
wisest among them understood how:important it. was i 
flight should be ascribed by the nation to his own fo ly and a 
perverseness, and not to harsh usage and well-grounded appre- .. 
hension. It seems probable that, even ir the-extramityto which _ 
hewas now-rédueed,-ell his enemies: united - would have been ’~ 
unable td ‘éffect his complete ‘overthrow hiad“he not been his *: 
own worst enemy ; but, while his commissioners Were laboring * * 
eee ee ee eS ee ae GG oye 28 
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to°save “him, he was laboring as earnestly to rhake fll their 
efforts useless.* Sine eer 
His plans were at length ripe for execution. "The pretended 
negotiation had answered its putpose. On the same day on 
which the three lords reached Hungerford’ the Prince of Wales 
arived at Westminster. It had been intended that he should 
come over London Bridge; and some Irish troops were sent to 
Southwark to méet him. But they were received by a great 
multitude with such hooting and execration that they thought it 
advisable to retire with all speed. The poor child crossed the 
Thames at Kingston, and was brought mto Whiteliall so pri- 
vately that many believed him to be still at Portsmouth.t 
‘To send him and the queen out of thé country without delay — 
was now the first object of James. But who could be trusted 
to manage the escape? Daytmouth was the most loyal of Prot- _ 
estant ‘Fories; and Dartmouth had vefuscd. Doyer was o _ 
creature of the Jesuits; and.even Dover had hesitated. It was 
not very easy to find an Englishman of rank and honor who 
would undertake to place the heir apparent .of the English — 
crown in the hands of the King af France. In these circum. _ 
stances, James bethaqught him of a French nobleman wha then — 
resided in Jjondon, Antonine, Count of Lauzun, * Of this: man — 
it has been ‘said that his life was stranger than the.dreams of ° 
other people. ‘Early in life he had been the intimate nssociaté — 
of Lewis, and had heen encouraged tq expect the highest ‘em- 
a a under the French crown. Then his fortunes _ 
had undergone an eclipse. Lewis had driven from him the - 
friend of his youth with bitter reproaches, and had, it was 
said, scatcely refrained from adding blows. The fallen faypr- 
ite had been sent prisaner to a fortress ; -but hé had emerged 
from his configement, had again enjoyed the amiles of his | 
master, and had gained the heart of one of the, greatest ladies — 
in Europe, Anna Maria, daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, | 
granddaughter of King Henry the Fourth, and heiress pf the | 
immense domains of the house of Montpensier, The lovers 
were bent on marriage. ‘The royal consent was obtained. 
During a few hours Lauzun was regarded by the court as an | 


* My account of what passed at Hungerford is taken from Claren- — 
don's Diary, Dec. 8, 9, 1688; Burnet, i, 794; the Paper delivered to | 
the Prince by the Commissioners, and the Prince’s Answer; fir 
Patrick Hume's Diary; Citters, Dec. iM : oe 

* Clarke's Life of James, ii..237. Burnet, strange to say, had not 
oe or had forgotten, that the prince was brought back to London, 
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apember: of tlie: Hduseodf Bourhen. ; ‘The fortion! whidh 
abe: princess brought with her might swell: have -beea eit objet 
sof: competition to- sovereigns ;~ shree great dukedoms, an. in 
, dependent : principality avith ts own tint ‘and, with ite oww: thi 
tunalsy.and an-income greatly exceeding the whole! ravanue-af 
athe hingdomcof Scotland. . But this splendid prospect dad» baan 
overcast. - ‘The metch had: been broken off “Fhe aspiring suitor 
akad-been; Huring many years, shut up‘in-an Alpine castle... Af 
length Letie relented. .Lauzus was:forbidden to appear.in the 
croyal-preseace,' but was allowed. to: enjoy liberty.at @ 
from the.court, He-vieited England, and waa well reheived at 
the paldce of James. aud in: the. fashionable;.circles of Lando ; 
for :in:that ege the gentlemen: of France Were-vegarded througb- 
jout Exrope-o8 models of grace ;-and.mary cheyaliers cand 
~viebounts, .who-had never been:adnaitted. to the interior: etokest 
» Vevenilles, found: thentselves objects of: general: curiosity and 
oadimiration: iat’ Whiteball:.- Lasaun -was io every reapect sthe 
omean fer the-presemt emetgeney. lHe.had courage and a. sense 
not honor, bad-been acaustomed te eccentric adventures, and, with 
+4herkeea observation and irdni¢al; pleasanitry of @ finished. man 
nofithe world, had a strong propensity to knight errantry. All 
shies national feelings and all bis: personal intexests izapelied im 
to-undertdké: the :idventure fram which the most devoted-deab- 
:jeota of thei English crown seemed-toshrink. As the guardian, 
“at a -perilous.-crinis, of the Queen: of Great Britain and: ‘6f..the 
: Prince. of: Wales; he might return with honor to bis native led; 
Jhe might once more be:admitted to see ‘Lewis dreas and dine, 
and might, after so. shaay:vicissitudds, reeommence, in the-de- 
dline of life, the strangely: fascinating: chase of royal: favars;: | 
“ Animated by such feelings, Lauzun eagerly docepted the 
orig trust: whieh was offered -to‘hig. : The Brrangemenite. fer 
‘Abe: flight weve promptly made; a vessel: was osdered do -bevin 
1 weatiness:at: Gravesehd ;- but to.reach Gravesend was not eagy. 
Phe -eity was ina state of extreme -agitation.. The slightest 
pause sufficed to: bring a crowd togethor. No foreiguer eould 
appear s0:the streets without-risk of being stepped, questionell, 
vand cirried before -a- magistrate as a it im disguise, »..11 
. ,was,-therefore, necessary to tale the road. on the south of the 
Thames. No précaution which .coyld ‘quiet suspicion .-was 
omitted. - The king and queen retired to rest as usual. When 
*-the palace had been some time profoundly guiet, , James rose and 
“ealied a Servant; who’ was-in attendance. “You: wilt- find,” 
“wed thie > ‘kings Cw ten at the ddor- ofthe antechembet'; Jprieg 
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chidy lieder.” o(Phe sercwnt’ dbeyed; dnd! Deuzetrweshoshered 
‘into the | bedchamber: .« I confide ‘to you,” suid Jamés, 
* ney } and my: son ; “every thing must ‘be .neked: to-carry 
them: into France.” :: Eauzun, with a-truly chivalrous spirit, 
ipetwned: thanks for the dangerots honor whichihad been coh- 
ferred on hint, and begged permission: to:.avail himself of: the 
taseistance of his: frietid Saint Victor, a'gentieman of Prevence, 
ij4vhose courage and: faith hud been often tried: : The -servieés 
odf sb: vabmble an assistant’ were: readiby accepted: ‘ Lauzin 
sgase his handto-Mary; Saint Victor wrapped..p ap hisi warm 
lieloak the ill-fated heir of so niany kings: The “party: stole 
:down:.the stairs and embarked! in an -open: skiff. lt: wasita 
-dniserable voyage. ‘Fhe night wes bleak ;- the ‘raits fell ;~the 
Dwind': voared; the:waves: were. ough; at dength the boat 
leached! Lambeth ; and the fugitives landed-near an ainj where 
ba cogch and herses-were texewaitingy. Som timeelapsed before 
sthe ‘horses could be ‘harnessed.’ Mary, afraid that ‘her. face 
senight be known; woald: not enter thehowse. She’ remained 
with: her child, cowering -for' shélter from ‘tle storm under ‘the 
otewer. of Lambeth ‘Church, and :distracted:by terrdp whehever 
lithe oatier approached Her wahhisiantern. . Two of ber wonien 
‘attended her; one who gave guck to the prince, and one whode 
“Office was to‘rock his cradle ; but they could be of. little use to 
«their mistress ; for both were foreigners who could hardly speak . 
othe! English language; and who shuddered. at the rigor: of: the 
. English climate: ‘The only consolatéry circumstance was; thht 
the: litde boy was-well; and uttered: net a single ery. ‘At length 
the coath was ready; Saint Vietor’ followed it'on' horseback. 
The'fugitives reached Gravesend safety, and embarked im: the 
opaoht which waited for thanm.. They found there Lord Powis 
sand. his‘wife; Thred Irist officers were also on beard: Thete 
‘men had been sont thither in iorder ‘that~ they: might‘ asdist 
~&auzon im any desperate emergency ;: dor ‘it was’ thouglit not 
t4anpossible that the captainof the ship might prove false ;. iid 
Liv-was Sally determined: thet; on the. fisst. suspicion of treashary, 
iow abvourd ha rtabbedl to ate “heatt. | “Phere, wasp however; no 
necessity for: vidlenve. eyaci proceeded. down the biver 
odvith a fair winds and Saint Vietor, having: seem her under sail, - 
ewpuvred back with the good news to:\Whitehall®“ 
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br,* Glatke's Life of James, ii,,.246; Pére D'Orléans, Revolutions 
dAugleferre,.,x1-; Madame de Sévigné,.Decy 24.1588 ; , Denggap. 

yatamoizes) Decodd-: 49,tq Laugun, seq she, Memoire of Mademeinglle 
and of the Duke of St. Simon, and the Characters of Labruyére. 
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age ietrbht of xhULIND 
SOO fie poral got M mday the tenth of December, the kiag 
pariey thet his atid son had begun their voyage with a 
meatier) of reachifig their destination. About the same lime 
& cotirier'aritved ‘at the’ ‘palace with despatches from Hunger 
ford.” Had James beén' a little more discerning, ora little tess 
dbstindte, those ‘despatches would have induced him to teeon- 
der att his'plans. “The commissioners wrote hopefully. ‘The 
ditions: propgsed bY the conqueror were strangely liberal. 
The king himself could ‘fot refrain from, exclaiming that they 
were more favorable than’ he could have expected, He might 
indeed ‘not ‘utiréasonably suspect that they had been framed 
With nd frietitlly’ désign 5 but this mattered nothing; for, whether 
fliey' were’ offered iti the hope that, by closing with them, he 
would lay the'pround for a happy reconciliation, or, as is more 
Fkely, ‘th the hope that, by rejecting them, he would exhibit 
hiriself to the wholé-nation as an utterly unreasonable ahd it 
ee tyrant, his course was equally clear. In either event: 
his poli 5 Was to accept’ them promptly and to observe them 
féithfully, tach om 
' Butt sdon’ appeared that William had perfectly understood 
the charatter with which he had to deal, and, in offering those 
terns ‘which ‘the ‘Whigs at Hungerford had censured as too 
mdulgent; had sisked nothing. ‘The solemn farce by which 
1e pubic had: been amused since the retreat of the royal army 
tn Salisbury was prolonged during a few hours, Ail the 
lords who ‘were still in the capital were invited to the palace, 
that they might be informed of the progress of the negotiation 
which had been ‘opened by their advice. Another meen ot 
he: following day. The lord ‘mayor 

atid the ‘sheriffs of London''were also summoned té ‘attend the 
king.. He exhorted-them to perform their’ duties vigdgrously, 
and owned that he had thought it expedient to send his’ wifé and 
child out of the country, but assured them that he would _pip- 
sélf remain at his post. While ha uttered .this.unkiagly and 
unmanly falsehood, his fixed purpose was to depart before day- 
break. Already he had intrusted his most valuable movables 
to the care of several foreign ambassadors. His most important 
pers had been deposited with the Tuscan minister. But 
before the flight there was still something to- be done. The 
tyrant pleased himself with the thought that he might avenge 
himeelf on a people who had been impatient of his despotism 
by inflicting on them at parting all the evils of anarchy. He 
ordered the great seal and the writs for the new parliament to 
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-brought to his Rpariment. The. writs which could .ba foynd 
ew mie the fire. - Those which had been already sent.gut 
‘annulled by an instrument drawn up in legal form..,To his 
era} Feversham he wrote a letter which could be understood 
only as a command to disband the army. Still, however, the 


king concealed his intention, of absconding even from his chief 
ui! . 






ministers, . Just before he retired he directed Jeffreys to bein 
pawl on the morrow; and, while stepping into bed, 
whispered. to Bet Unat the news from Hungerford was 
nly satisfactory. Every body withdrew except the Duke of 
| orthumberland, This young man, a natural son of Charles 
s second by the Duchess of Cleveland, commanded. a troop 
at lifeguards, and was a lord of the bedchamber. Jt seems to 
have been then the custom of the court. that, in the queen's 
absence, a lord of the bedchamber should sleep on a pallet im 
the npg P room ; and jt was Northumberland’s turn to perform 
futy. 

At mi in the morning of Tuesday the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, James rose, took the great seal in his hand, laid his com- 
mands on Northumberland not to open the door of the. bed- 
chamber till the usual hour, and disappeared through a secret 
aS ge; the same passage probably through which Huddleston 
had t been brought to the bedside of the late king. Sir Edward 
Hales was in attendance with a hackney coach, James was, 
eenveyed to Milbank, where he crossed the Thames in a small 
wherry. Ashe passed Lambeth he flung the great seal into 
the midst of the stream, whence, after many months, it was 
accidentally caught by a fishing-net and dragged up. , 
At Vauxhall he landed. A carriage and horses had been 
stationed there for him; and he immediately took the read 
towards Sheerness, where a hoy belonging to the Custom 


House had been ordered to await his arrival.* | 
er Sa ee ee ee : ; 
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VMfomrHUMBERLAND strictly obeyed''the fijunétion Which had” 
tf laid on him, ahd did’ riot’ open the’ doof of the Hoy pa 
ment tll ‘it was-broad ddy. “The “antecha [ ea 
courtiers whd cane to tnake ‘théir morning bow, and with ; 
witb ‘hed ‘beth’ samimotiéd’ to council. “The ews of Jaies’s® 
fight passed in pn instant froth the gullevies"tothé HreBil Sand’ 
thé whole capitdl Was in commotion, tee at 
“tt Was d'tertibié moment.’ ‘The king'wad gous. ~“The printed" 
had'aot attived:’ ‘No tegetity had besi‘appolhted. * Phe Breat” 
séal, essentinl' to. ‘the “administration of ordinaty justice, ‘hid'! 
disippeared. * ‘Tt wes Soon ‘knowin that Feversham’ had, ‘oti’ the: 
réteipt of the royal ordér, ihstantly disbanded: bis fortes: What’ 
réspect for law ‘or property ‘was TKey to "Be futind ameig” sole" 
diers, armed and congregated, emancipated from the testfaints” 
of discipline, ani destitute of the necessarids of life’? -Oi''the 







other thand, the poputace of Londén had, ‘during ‘soine” Weeks, " 
' shéwh' @ ‘strong ‘dispositién to ‘tarbulencé dnd rapirie.” The- 
urgency of the crisis wnited fot & short time all who had any” 
imerest in the’pedce of society. Rochester ‘had! tit that’ da 
adhered firmly td thé royal cause. He now saw that ‘there’ 
was only one way of averting general’confusion. “Calf your 
troop of guards together,” he said to Northuinberland,;’ “and' 
dechare for the Pritce of Orange.” ” The advice was, promptly 7 
followed. The principal officers ‘of’ the ‘army who were ‘then’! 
in London held a meeting at, Whitehall, and ‘resolved’ that Hey! 
wOiifd stibmit to William’s authority, and would, ti] his’ pleas: 
uré ‘shdtild' Bé known, keep ‘their men’ togéthet and assist: the” 
civil power to preserve order.* | The ‘peers repaired to Guilt“ 
hall, and‘ weré received there ‘with alf honor? by the vanglotiady 
of the city. -Tn strictness of law-they'were oo better enticed? 
thar any- other set of persons to assime ‘the’ execative ad fnitiis+ 
tration. Bot‘it was. necessary to the ‘public ’saféty that‘ there ° 
should be -a provisional government; and the eyes of men 
\ . be ui * 
© History: of the Desertion; M e's Account of thé ‘Révalu: ,. 
tion ; EBachard'y History of the Revotution. one had vee 
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naturally turned to the hereditary magnates of the realm. The 
extremity of the danger drew Sancroft forth from his palace. 
He took the chair; and, under his presidency, the new Arch- 
bishop of York, five bishops, and twenty-two temporal lords, 
determined to draw u , subscribe, and publish a declaration. 
By this instrument theyMechizad htt Abey Were firmly attached 
to the religion and constitution of their country, and that they 
had :cherwshed.the hope of. seeing .gnevances. redrespud, and’ 
tranguilli restored by: the. amen which the king had lately; 
aned, but that this. eS am been extinguished : by. hig, 
tht. , They had, therefore determined to jee in.with.the. Prince. 
Orange, In. order. that the freedom of, the nation might be,, 
vindicated, that the rightsof the.Church might be secured, that - 
a Just 'liberty of cofiscience might be given. to Dissenters, and:. 
that. the. Protestant. interest throughout the world might be 
hened. - Till his highness should artive, they. were. pren.1 
to take on themselves the responsibility ofi giving such... 
pres as might he.necessary for the preservation.of order.r. 
the deputation. was: instantly:sent to. lay this. declaration before, 
the prince, and to inform him that he was impatiently expacted 


The: ‘Lords, then proceded to. deliberate : an: the. course. which . 
it was.necessary to.take for. the preyention of tumult...’ They, 
sent for the two Secretaries of.state. Middleton’ refused to,subw. 
mit to: what he regarded as a usurped authority ;, but Prestoa,,. 
astounded by. his master's flight, and not knowing. what ta.exr 
pect,-or whither. to turn,: obeyed .the.symmons. A ‘message.. 
was sent to Skelton, who was lieutenant of the Tower, request... 
ing, his attendance at Guildhall. He came, and was. told mat 
his services were.no lo wanted, and:that he-must i 
"deliver up his keys.. .He was. succeeded by Lord Lucas... At" 
the same time.the peers ordered: letter to be written to Dart-... 
mouth,. enponing him to refrain:.frony all hostile. operations.,- 
inst.the Dutch fleet, and.to. displace all the. Popish, officers. ,, 
who held commands under him.t+ .' . a Vais 
part taken in these proceedings by Sancrofty aud. by..,; 
other persons who had, up. to that, day, been, strictly -faith-.,, 
ful.to the principle of. passive obedience, e8 .espgcial.no-.;; 
tice. To usurp the command of the military pnd nar forces.. oe 
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of the state, to remove the officers whom the king had sct over 
his castles and bit ships; and to prohibit his adtriiral’ from givihg 
‘battle 16 bls enemies, was surely nothing less than ‘rebettign. 
Yet several honest and able Tories of the sclioot of Filsser 
 pérsudded ‘themselves that they could do:all these things with- 
oatoihcurrng the gullt of resisting: their sovereign. “Fhe dis- 
+ tinetion whiew they took wes, at feast, ingeniotis... Govérmrrent, 
“they. anid, is’ the ordmende of Ged. ‘Herdditary ‘monarchiéal 
“.porersinent is ‘erdinently the ordinance of God. While the 
‘king commands what is: lawfil we must obey him actively. 
‘Nthen he commands what is unlawful we mist obey him ‘pas- 
sively. In no extremity are we jrstified in withstandmg him 
ey fowwe.’ Bat; if he chooses to resign his office, itis rights 
‘over us ave atan end: While he governs &s, though -he may 
goterm us ill, we are bound to subemt; but; if he refuses to 
igapern:us ‘at alli we are not- bound’ to remain forever without 
a goverhment. . Anarchy is not the ordinance of God ; nor 
Will -he ‘impute ‘it-to.us as-e sin that, when a prisee, whom,‘in 
epi of: extrenie: provorations, we have never ceased to heneér 
obey, hus departed we know net whither, leaving ‘ne vice- 
‘perent, we tale the only course which can prevent the entife 
issolution wf society. ‘Had our sovereign -remained ‘umong 
8; We wero: ready, little as he deserved dur love, to die at his 
feet. Had’ he; when he quitted us, eppointed a repency'- fo 
‘over tis with ‘vicarious authority during his absence, ‘to: that 
regenoy’ aldne should we have’ tooked: fer direetion. But he 
has-disappekred, having made no provision for-the preservation 
of order or the administration of justice.. With him, and with 
‘his: grieitt'-seat, -has vanished’ the whole ‘machinery by which 
‘a’ Murdérer‘can be: punished, by which the right to-eri estate 
‘can be-deeided, by which’ the effects of a bankrupt can be dis- 
triterted: -fits: last'act has been-to free thousands of armed 
men from the restraints of military discipline, and to place them 
HY ewe a situation that they must plunder or starve.’ Vet a few 
‘hotirs; arid every man’s hand-will be‘ agaihst his Helphbof. 
‘Lue, ‘propérty, female honor, wiff bé- at the mércy of every 
lawless spirit: We are at this moment actually m-that state 
of nature: about’ which theorists have written so mick: aid 
in-thut' state we ‘have been placed, not by our fault, but by ie 
voluntary deféction of him who ought to have been our pro- 
tector. His defection may be justly called voluntary ; ‘for 
heither his fife nor his lterty was in danger. His enemies 
fad just conseitted ‘to’ tréat with’ him on a basis propdsed’ By 
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tava doe bed gunk oft a ba ato Tee Doe anon ot at. Godt tu 
2 HERES 80d, hed, offered immediately, 40. suspend - at hostile 
opesayeng san conditions. whigh.he equld not.dapy.to be liberdl. 
AB SPCR, Gixcomstances itje that he has abandoned hia toiét. 
We aetragt nothing, We, are.in nothing: ingonsistent: : We 
-Abll, assert,.qur old dagtriaes without qualification... Wesstll | 
bold, $bat it is in all cases,.sinfyl to resist tha, magiatrate:p but 
We Say, that there,is, no longer any, magistrate to sesist... Ae 
oWhgi was the.magistratg, after, lang pbusing, his, powers: bes at 
Jest-abdigated them,. The abuse,did not, give.as.axight. te b- 
pose, him, ;, but the abdication. gives ys. a sight to.consider, hdw 
cE may. best supply ;his.place,,, ©.) ee it reid 
evinlt wap on, these, grounds that, the..priqce’s party waa: now 
syollan, by many adherents, who, bad previqusly stead. aloaf 
oftera, it, Neyer, within. the memory.:of, map, had thera-.been 
/CO(ROAR, .2a,approach to entire, concord, araong. all. intelligent 
idanglehmen as at, this conjuncture; and, never. had congord 
bean, more.npeded. .. Legitimate authority there waq,none. Adl 
:thoge evil, passions, which it isthe affice of gayerament, to, z9- 
-strqin,agd, which the best.gqveraments testrain, byt imper a 
Ware on a, sudden emang¢ipated from, control; avarice, licey- 
Rapeness,, revenge, the hatred, of spet to.sect, the hatred of 
ahatian,ta nation. On-sych ogcagions it will ever be found that 
the hyman yermin which, neglected by ministers of..state -agd 
uMinigters of yeligion, barbarous .in the midst, of civilization, 
‘heathen in the. midst of Christianity, burrows among, all phya- 
ical end all moral. pollution, in the cellars,and garrate of great 
ides. will at onge rise into a teyxible. imporjange.... So it, was 
now, in: London, When, the, night, the longest .night,,as. it 
Shanced,.of jthe. year, approached, forth came from every den 
9f, ¥igey feom the bear garden at Hockley, gnd from the, laby; 
Fiath,of tippling houses and. brothels in the Friars, thousands 
Af, ;hqusebreakeys and high Ymen chipurees and, ringdzop- 
‘pers, .. With these were mingled thousands of idle apprentic 
who wished merely for the excitement of @ riot, piven x a 
pf, peaceable and hopest habits. were impelled by. -xeligiqus. 
Animgsity to join the lawless part of the population,. Far the 
sry of: No Popery, a, cry, which hag. more than, ance endan- 
gered the existence of. Tandon, wag the signal for outrage and 
fapine.. First the rabble fell on the, Roman Catholic places of 
- worship. The buildings were demolished. .. Benchgs, pulpits, 
confersiopals, aries ve nthe up and se on es 
areat. ain of books and furniture blazed an the site of, 
Bnet et Clerkenwell Another pile was kindled belie the 
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ruins of the Franciscan house in Lincoln's’ Inn Fields. - The 
chapel in Lyme Street, the chapel in’ Bucklersbury, were’ pulled’ 
down. ‘The pictures, images, and crucifixes were carried along- 
the streets in triumph, amidst lighted tapets torn from the 
altars. The procession bristled thick with swords and staves, 
and on the point of every sword and of every -staff. was an | 
orange. The king’s printing house, whence had issued, during - 
the preceding three years, innumerable tracts ‘in defence of 
Papal supremacy, image worship, and manastie vows,’ was, to 
use'a coarse metaphor which then, for the first time, came into 
use, completely gutted. The vast stock of paper, much of 
which was still unpolluted by types, furnished an immense bon-. 
fire. From monasteries, temples, and public offices, the fury 
of the multitude turned to private dwellings. Several houses 
were pillaged and destroyed; but the smallness of ‘the booty 
disappointed the plunderers; and soon a rumor was spread 
that the most valuable effects of the Papists had. been’ placed - 
under the care of the foreign ambassadors. To the savage 
and ignorant populace the law of nations and the risk of bring- 
ing on their country the just vengeance of all-Europe were as 
nothing. ‘The houses of the ambassadors were besieged. A 
great crowd assembled before Barillon’s door in St. James’s 
Square. He, however, fared better than might’ have been 
expected. For, though the government which he represented 
was held in abhorrence, his liberal housekeeping and punctual: 
payments had made him personally popular. Moreover he 
had taken the precaution of asking ‘for d. guard of soldiers ; 
- and, as several men of rank, who lived near him, had done the 
same, a considerable force was collected in the square. The 
rioters, therefore, when they were assured that no arms or 
priests were concealed under his_ roof,.left him -ummelested. - 
The Venetian envoy was protected by a detachment of troops ; 
but the mansions occupied by the ministers of the Elector Pal- 
ating and of the Grand Duke of Tuscany were destroyed. 
One preciots box the Tuscan minister was. able to save from 
the marauders. It contained nine volumes of memoirs, written’ 
in the hand of James himself. ‘These volumes reached France 
in safety, and, after the lapse of more than a-century, perished - 
there in the havoc of a revolution far moré tetridble than that - 
from which they had escaped. But some fragments still re- 
main, and, though grievously mutilated and embedded in great 
masses of childish fiction, well deserve to be attentively 
studied. 





HIVEDIN? BYTE NELAMEH ABE). 


The ridhophtovde the: Ghepel Royal head-ibeen‘tleposited: a4: 
Wild ‘Heune, sear Lincota’s: Ina: Fields, ithe) teaidenceiaf thd 
’ aitnbassecior Ronquillo.: Rongaillc, conscious! that: heb 

and’ his. court had pet deservedll.of: the Hngtish mation; -+hadi: 
theught ip -anhecessary'to ask for:soliliers but the: hobaveis 
_néf in'a/mbed to make nice: disoactionsy.. The:mamerf fipains 
had long ‘beew associated in’ the pubho mind avath the! Inquisttiono 
arid the Atmads, with: the. croelies: of ‘Maryand :then plots 
againat’ Dlivabeth: Ronquillo: had-also:: snadey-hieself -miany] 
enemies among’ the common people: by availing himaelfvofshiey 
privilege: to. avoid the necessity of paying: bas: debts... Hashouses: 
was« therefore : sacked: without .meney'; end: a indbte- itbrinyiy, 
which ‘he -had: collected, perished in the flames: _ Dis ontyit 
comfort was; that the host in his chapel was rescucd fom theo 
sagne<fate.* os ' t aoe LP 
"Pha ‘morning of the: tweléth of. December pee: oma ghaatiy 
sight. The dapitdl ity many places-presentéd :the: sapact.of* at: 
citytaken by-storm: The: Lords: neti at:./Whitebedl,-aind: ens 
erted thémeelves to: restore: tranquility. : The syainbands:yeves , 
ordered ‘under anns.. A‘body of.cavalry was kepbin: readiness: 
to‘dispersa: tumuhuons. ‘atwemblages:: " Sack-atohemaht asrives:1 
at: that. moment possible was made forthe ‘gnoss? insults: which 
had: been» offered: to foreign -govemments.: ok rdWward-was~ 
promised: fox the discovery ofithe property taken -frow: Waldo 
Houses and: Romailld;: who hed: neta: bed: or:.as source ef 
plate teft, was splendidly: lodget>an: the desetten: palacerof:the: 
kinge'of-Englind: : A. sampsoous table was.-kapt for hans; :apds 
the! yeomen:of the gowrd nere ordered to waitan his antechubes 
ber: with the sam~e.observatare whiely they weirs-incthec babjbats- 
payinaite the-sovercign. -- Thesemrasks of reepeetosouthed, ereoi 
the -pametifious’. pridw: off the - ‘Spanin: const and eventert: alta 


(ongeriobia ruptubest? eo bee hoary cot 


» London Gazet °) Dec. 13, one “puaitn: Bee eal 
same’ date ;-Dhttrels- Diary; Clirke's Dife of Jarnes, 288) On! 
Mews: Ellis. Osrrespondencs, Deo. 18 j Wouseaatibn of the Spanish: 
CoRR of Setos! Fan (oG, 2689.1 It-appeass that: Renquilld coms 

bitterly ta: hisgesarnmant) of ‘has: bods esi: Meaciey ier sahoaigr 

ammeke al haher:tenida prevencion de > poder coms cons tigimo. 
ndon Gazette, Dec. 13, 1688; Luttrell’s of ulgrave’s 
Account of the Revolution ; Consultation of the gran sh’ Coureil of! 
State, Jan. 1689. Somethin was said about reprisuls : bat’ the’ 
Spanish’ in Boe e with’ econtémpt.. ‘“Habiswde.: 

sido este hecho por-un oe er “ae le pueblo, sin consentimiento del ‘sce 
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[, «in epite, however, ‘of the well«meadt efforts of the! provisional 
‘government, the agitation grew hourty more formidable. “It 
was heightened. by an event which, even at: this distance: of 
time, can: hardly be related without.a feeling of: vindictive 
qreasure.: A scnivener who lived ut. Wappéng, and: whoe trade 
was:.to furnish. the seafaring men ‘there with: moneyiat: high 
snterest, had:same time before leat a suns. on: bottomnry.: “The 
debtor applied to equity for relief against his own bonds and 
the. case came before Jeffreys. . The counsel for the borrower, 
having little else to say, said that the lender was a Trimmer. 
‘Phe chancellor instantly fired. “A Trimmer! Where is he? 
et me see him. I have heard of that kind of monster... What 
is it made like?” The unfortunate creditor was: forced 'to 
stand forth. The chancellor glared: fiercely on ‘him, stormed 
at him, and sent him away half dead with fright. “ While 
live,” the poor man said, as he tottered out of the: court, “1 
shall never forget that terrible countenance.” And. now the 
day of retribution had -arrived. - The' Trimmer was -walki 

through Wapping, when he saw a well-known face looking out 
of the window of an alehouse. He could not .be-decewed. 
The eyebrows, indeed, had been shaved: away.'' The dress was 
that of a common ‘sailor from Newoastle, and was black with 
coal dust: but there was no mistaking the savage eye. and 
wnouth of Jeffreys. The alarm-was given. “Jn a moment the 
house was surrounded by hundreds of people shaking bludgeons 
and bellowing curses. The fugitive’s life was saved by a cont 
pany of the trainbands; and he was carried before: the Jord 
mayor. The mayor was a simple man, who -had passed: his 
whole life in obscurity, and. was bewildered by finding himself 
an important actor in a mighty revolution. ‘The events of the 
last twenty-four hours, and the perilous state of the city- which 
was under his charge, had disordered his mind and his body. 
Wheo the great man, at whose frown, a few days before, the 
whole kingdom had trembled, was dragged into the justice room 
begrimed with ashes, half dead with fright, and followed by a 
raging multitude, the agitation of the unfortunate mayor rose to 
the height. He fell into fits, and was carried to bis bed, whence 
he never rose. Meanwhile the throng without was constantly 
becoming more numerous and more savage. Jeffreys begged 


erno, y antes contra su voluntad, como lo ha mostrado la qatisfaccion 
que le han dado y le han prometido, parece que no hay j juice humano 
que puede aconsejar que se pase & somejante remedio. 





‘tube sentséo priser: Am-sorder: to’ that. effect was precured 
:from» the Lords; who were. sittin ing at) Winitehatt -and: he was 
conveyed ‘ina carnage to the Tower... ‘Two regimests ‘of 
qnilitian, were drawn: aut :to.escort him, and found’ the-duty'a 
Aificuk.oue. It:was repeatedly. necessary -for them to form; as 
if for: the. purpose..of vepellng a: charge of: cnvalry and=te 
‘present @ forest of pikes to the mol. The thousaridswho were 
‘disappointed: of thear revenge pursued. the :qoach,'with howts of 
xage, to the. gate of the Tower, brandishing: cadgels, and: hoki-" 
ing up haltera full in: the prisoner's. view. ° The ‘wretched: meh 
menntime, was in convulsions of terror. ‘He wrung: his hands; 
he looked wildly out, sometimes at .one wihdow, sometimes * ‘at 
the ether, and was heard even above the tumult, eryiag, Heep 
them off, gentlemen! For God’s sake keep them off!” - 
Jength, having suffered far more than’ the bitterness: of: death, 
he was safely lodged..in the fortress, where some: of:his mast 
illustriqus victims had. passed their last: days, and where’ his 
own Jife was destined: to. dlose: in ny unspeakable ‘ignomily and 

ror, *¥ .. ‘ Stead tg Fe oe 

' All-this ame an active search ¥ was making after Roman Cath. 
olic -prests.. Many were. arrested.’ .'[swwo bishops, Bilis and 
ey burn; were sent.to:-Newgete... The Nuncio;. who ‘had litde 
reason to expect that either: his: spirituat-or his -political-charac- 
ten would. be respected: by the multitude, made. his estape div 
guises 2 as a lackey i in, the train of the minister of the: Dube. of 

voy.t t ce ; 

. Another day of agitation and. terror - closed; and: vas’ fol, 
lowed ‘by.a night the. strangest and most terrible that Engiand ! 
had. ever seen: - Early in the evening.an attaek was made by 
the rabble.on a stately'house which shad. been. built: a. fey 
months. before for.Lard Powis, whictr in*the!reign of: George 
.the Second. was the residence of -the . Duke .of Newcastle, and 
which: is: still consptcuous:.at..the inorth«weéstern ‘angle ‘of 
Jaincola’s: Inn Fields.. ‘Some troops were sent thither; the mob 
waa, dispersed, tranquillity seemedto be.-restdred,'and ‘the cit 
nebs were retinng-quietly to:their:-beds. Just at this time Brose 
a-whisper. which swelled fast. into a fearful claitior, 'paseed id 





' # North's Lifé'of Guildford, 220; Jeffreys’ Blegy Luttreli’s Diary ; 
Oldmixon, 762. Oldmixon was in ‘the erowd, and was, I doubt not, 
one of the most furious there. He tells the story well. Hillis Corre 
spondenceés, Burnet, i, 797, and Onslow’s note, 
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London, and that he, was the author of the letters wwhich had. , 
spread dismay through the country. _ His\assertion, is) net, 
intrinsically jm nprobable ; but it resis on, np evidence. except his. 
own, word, He was a mun quite capable of committing, \ 
a yillany, and quite capable also of falsely boasting, hat he 
had committed it,* ay arte 2 
‘At London William , was impatiently expected 5 for, it was. 
not tloubted that his vigor and_ ability, would, speedil bore 
order and security. There was, however, some delay fc 
the, prince, cannot justly be blamed. His original, | hod 
been, to, proceed from Hungerford to, Oxford, where, he ibe. 






assured, ‘of an honorable and affectionate reception ; ; bu 
arrival of the deputation from Guildhall, induced him to, chan 
his, intention and to hasten directly towards the capi wp f 
the way he learned that, Feversham, in putsuance,of the king’s., 
orders, had dismissed the royal army, and that, thousands, of, 
saldiers, fi reed from restraint and destitute, of necessaries, Were. , 
scattered over the counties through which the road to Londom,, 
lay. It was therefore impossible for Wiliam, to proceed, slen- 
derly attended without great danger, not only to. his own, PELs, | 
son, about which he was. not much in the babit of being... 
solicitous, but also to the great interests which were under, his, 
care. It was necessary that he should regulate his own Moyes, 
ments by the movements of his troops ; and troops could : 
moye but slowly over the highways of England, in. midwinter,. 
He was, on this occasion, a little moved from, his, a 
composure. ‘lam not to be thus. dealt with,” he exclaim 
with bitterness ; “and that, my Lord Feversham), shall, fi 
Prompt and judicious mensures were taken to, remedy . 
evils which James had caused... Churchill and Grafton. were. 
intrusted with the task of reassembling the. dispersed. army? 
and bringing it into order. The English soldiers, were. invited 
to. resume their military character, ‘The Irish were com 
to deliver up their arms on pain of being treated, as bai itti, but ; 
were assured that, if they would submit quietly, they should be, . 
supplied with necessaries.t : 
The prince’s orders were carried into, effect with scarcely... 
any opposition except from the Irish soldiers who had been in, ; 
garrison at Tilbury. One of these men sna Durs Pita. at | 
fey 















: Sepret History of fie. Revolution. : 
t Clarondon’s Diary, Dec. 13, 1688; Citter, Dec. Hts Eachard’s. 
lTistory of the Revolution, 
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: HyYGPOH? oe ENG EN! | zi}! 
Ghaftdti::' 1t Hiteed. fire, and’ the ‘Hésisith tad Mnstdfidy knot! 
dead by an Englishman. About two hundred of thé unfortu- ’ 
naté srangers made a pullant attempt td rétutt to theit owil 
country." They seized 4 tichly-la@en East fridiarian which had’ 
just afrived ‘in the' Thamis, and tried to procure pildts by force 
at Gravesend. No pilot, however, was to be fount?s ‘dtd they 
wet¥ ubdé? the hecessity of trusting to fheit own Skill th naviga- 
tién. “Théy soon ran their ship a#round, und, after Some blood: 
shed, were compelled to lay down their arms.* 

"Wittidm Had now been five weeks on English ground; ‘and 
dutitig the whole of that time his good fortune had been unin- 
teftupted. Elis own prudence and firmness had’ been ¢on- 
spicuously displayed, and yet had done less for him than the 
folfy and pusillanimity of others. And now, at the moment 
when it seemed that his plans were about to be crowned with 
entire success, they were disconcerted ‘by one of those strange 
incidents which so often confound the most exquisite ‘devices 
of human policy. 

On the morning of the thirteenth of December the’ péople of '’ 
London, not yet fully recovered from’ the agitation of the Insh ’ 
night, were surprised by a tumor that the kinp had beet! de © 
tained, and was still in the island. Fhe report gathered strength ~ 
during thé-day, and was filly confirmed before the evening. 

James had travelled fast with relays of toach horses along’ 
the southern shore of the Thames, and on the’ morning of the 
twelfth had reached Emley Ferry near the Istind of Sheerness. 
There lay the hoy in which he was to sail. He went of board; 
but the wind blew frésh; and the master wold not venture to 
put'to sea withotit moreé ballast. "A tide was thud lost. Mid- 
night Wvas approaching before’ thé vessel’ bégan té float. By 
that ‘fime’ the news that the kitig had disappearéd, that the 
coufitry was without a government, and fhat London was in 
confusion, had travelled fast down the ‘Thames, and wherever 
it spread had produced outrage and misrule: The rude fisher- 
men of the Kentish coast eyed the ho¥ with suspicion and with 
cupidity. It was whispered that some’ persons itt the garb of 
getrttemel hi gone on board of her'in ‘gros haste Perhaps 
they were Jesuits: perhaps’ they were ‘ri¢h:’” Fifty ‘or sixty 
bodtmen; animated at once by hatred of Pbpery and by love of 
plunder, boarded the hoy just as she was about to nake sail: 
The passengers were told that they must ‘go ‘on sliore and “bé 
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* Cittors, Dec. $$, 1688; Luttrell’s Diary.’ 
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examined by a magistrate. The king’s appearance exeited 
suspicion. ‘‘ [It is Father Petre,” cried one ruffian; “1 know 
him by his lean jaws.” ‘Search the hatchet-faced old Jesuit,” 
became the’ general cry.’ .He was rudely pulled and pushed 
about; His.:money and watch were taken from ‘him . He had 
about him his coronation ring, and some other trinkets of great 
value; but these escaped the search of the robbers, who in- 
deed were so ignorant of jewelry:that they took his diamond 
buckles for bits of glass. a , _ 

. At.length the prisoners were put on.shore and carried to an 
inn. <A crowd had assembled there:to see: them; and James, 
though disguised by a wig of different shape and color: frora 
that which he generally wore, was at once recognized. For a 
monient the rabble seemed to be overawed ; but the exhorta- 
tions: of their chiefs revived their courage; and the sight of 
Hales, whom they well knew and bitterly hated, inflamed their 
fury. _His park was in the neighborhood; and at that very 
moment a band of rioters was employed in pillaging the house 


atid shooting the deer: The multitade assured the king that 


they. would not hurt him; but they refused to let him depart. 
It chanced that the Earl of Winchelsea, a Protestant, but a zeai- 
ous royalist, head of the Fiach family, and first cousin of Not- 
tmham, was then at Canterbury. As soon as hé kbamed what 
had happened he hastened to the coast, accompanied. by sorne 
Kentish gentlemen. By their intervention the king was ‘re- 
moved to.a more:-convenient lodging; but tre: was still-a-pris- 
oner. . The mob kept constant watch:round ‘the house'to whieh 
he had been ecarvied; and some of the ringleaders lay at: the 
door of his: bedroom. His demeanor meantime was that of 
man, all the nerves of whose mind had been. broken by the 
foad of misfortunes. . Sometimes he spoke so haughtily that the 
rustics who had‘charge of ‘him were provoked into making 
insolent replies. Then he betook himself to- supplication. 
** Let me go,” he cried; “get me a boat. The Prince of 
Orange is hunting for my life. IF you do not let me fly now, 
# will be too late. My: blood will be-on your heads. He that 
fs not with me is against me.” - On this last text he preached a 
sermon half-an hour long. He harangued on a strange variety 
of subjects, on the disobedience of the fellows of Magdalene 
College, on the. miracles wrought. by Saint Winifred’s well, on 
the disloyalty of the, black coats, and op the virtues of a piece 

the true cross which he had unfortunately lost.. “ What 
have I done?” he demanded of the Kentish squires wh -at- 
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vended him: Tell me: the truth. . Whet error have Icon 
mutted.??? Those to. whom he. put these questions were too 
humane.to return the anawer which must have rises to' theif 
lips,.and listened to his: wild-talk in: pitying silenee,*. 
When the.news that-he kad.been. stopped, insulted, roughly 
handled,and: plundesed, and that he was still .a- prisoner im the 
hands of rudexchunls, neachad the. capital, many. various passions 
wene mused. - Rigid Chanchnen, wha: hada -few. hours :heferd 
begun to think that they were freed fronr: their allegiance to 
hina; Dow felt; misgivings. «He had aet quitted’ his kingdom. 
He. bad. net consummated his abdication... If, he. should/resume 
bis. regal. office, gould they, on their -prineiples, refuse fo pay 
him pbedience ?, Enlightened statesmen foresaw with concern 
that..all, the digpytes..which the flight. of the tyrant. had sfor a 
moment sat at.rest. would be revived. and exasperated by -his 
return. Some of the commen people, though still smartitg 
fram necent. wrongs,.were. tquched .with compassion fdr a great 
prince outraged. by ruffians, and :.were willing. to. entertain. a 
hope, more honorable. to their good nature than.4o their discern- 
ment, that he might evan, now: repent, oft! the errors whieh haid 
brought on him so terrible a punistiment.. |. 

rom the moment when it was knows that the. king was still 
in, Englend, Sancroft, whe had hitherto acted.as chief .of the . 
provisional, government, abaented himself. from) the sittings of 
the -peers,, Halifax, who had just retrned from the: Dutch 
bead-quacters,, was :placed:in the: chais, «His sentiments. had 
andergone a great change in .a-few hours. Both public-and 
private. feelings now impelled kim to join the Whigs. Those 
who candidly examine, the: evidence which hae come: down. to 
us will be, of opinion that he accepied the office of royal com- 
missioner in- the sinoete hope. of effecting an. accommodation 
between the king and the.prince om fair terms, ‘The, negotia- 
tion, had commenced prosperously.; the, prince. had offered 
erms which the king could, not but acknowledge to be fairs 
the eloquent and ingenious Trimmer ,might fatter himself, that 
he should be able to mediate ,between infuriated factions, te 
dictate. a,compromise between extreme opinions, to secure. he 
liberties. and religion of his. country, without, exposing -her to 
the risks. inseparable from a change of dynasty and a disputed 





‘* Clarke’s Life of James, ii. 251, Orig. Mem.; Letter printed in 
Hindal’s Con Continuation of f Rapin. This curious letter is ‘in the Her). 
MBS2. pated 
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succession. While he was pleasing himself with. thoughts ¢o 
agreeable to his temper, he learned that he had been deceived, 
and had been used as an instrument for deceiving the nation. 
His mission to Hungerford had been a fool’s errand. - The 


king had never meant to abide by the terms which he hed in-~ 


structed his commissioners to propose. He had charged them 
to declare that he was willing to submit all the questions in 
' dispute tq the parliament which he had.summoned ; and, while 
they were delivering his message, he had burned the writs, 
made away with the seal, let loose the army, suspended the 
administration of justice, dissolved the government, and fled 
from the capital. Halifax saw that an amicable arsangement: 
was no longer possible. He also felt, it may. be suspected, 
the yexation natural to a man widely renowned for wisdem, 
who finds that he has been duped by an understanding immees- 


urably inferior to his own, and the vexation natural to @ great. 
‘naster of ridicule, who finds himself placed in a. ridiculous . 


situation. His judgment and his resentment alike mduced him 
to relinquish the schemes of reconciliation on-which he had 
hitherto been intent, and to place himself at the head of thase 
who were bent on raising William to the throne.* 

A journal of what passed in the council of Lords, while 
_ Halifax presided, is still extant in his own handwritiag.ti Neo 


precaution, which seemed nécessary for the prevention of .oute~ ' 


rage and robbery, was omitted. The peers took on themaalves 
the responsibility of giving orders that, if the rabble.rose againy. 
the soldiers shotild fire with ‘bullets, Jeffreys was. brought to- 


Whitehall and interrogated as to what had become. of the great: . 


seal and the writs. At his own earnest request he was re-. 
manded to the Tower, as the only place: where his life could 
be safe ; and he retired thanking and blessing those who -had- 
given him the protectton of a prison. A Whig nobleman 
a ee EN a ae eS el ee OE a Oe Le aE ET RETO 





* Reresby was told, by a lady whom he does not name, that the 
king had no intention of withdrawing till he received a letter from 
Halifax, who was then at Hungerford. The letter, she said, informed 
his majesty that, if he staid, his life would be in danger. This.is cer~ 
tainly a mere romance. ‘The king, before the comgnissjoners left. 
Tafiden: had told Barillon that their embassy was a mere feint, and 
had expressed a full resolution to leave the country. It is clear from 


Reresby’s. own: narrative that Halifax: thought himself shamefully’ 


used. : 
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mnovedl that ‘Oates shouldbe sét at liberty ; but this motion was 
overruled. * = = =°= - — 2 

The business of the day was ‘nearly over, and Halifax, was 
about to rise, when he was informed that a messenger from. 
Sheerness was in attendance. No occurrence could be more.. 
perplexing or‘annoying. To do any thing, fo do nothing, was. 
tomeur e grave resporsibility. Halifax, wishing probably to. - 
obtain: time for ‘communication with the prince, would have :. 
adjoummed the meeting ;. bat Mulgrave begged the Lords to.. 
keep their seats, find’ introduced the’ messenger. The ‘man. 
told his story with ‘many tears, and produced a letter written : 
in ‘the king’s hand, and addressed to no particular person, but 
imptoring the aid ‘ofall good Englishmen.t | : 

Sue an ‘dppeal it was hardly possible to disregard. The: . 
Lords ordered Feversham to hasten with a troop of the Life. 
Guards to the place where the king was detained, and to set... 
his rnajesty at lrberty. os = os 

Already Middleton and a few other adherents of the royal 
cause had set out to assist and’ comfort their unhappy master. 
They: fomd him ‘strictly confined, and were not suffered to 
enter his presence tith they had delivered up their sworas. 
The eoncourse of people about him was by this time immense: 
Some Whig ‘gentlemen of the neighborhood had brought a 
large body of militia to guard him. They had imagined 
most erroneously that by detaining him they were ingratiating 
themselves-with his enemies, and were greatly disturbed when 
they ledrned that the’ treatment which ‘the king had undergone 
was disapproved by the provisional government in London, and 
that a body of cavalry was on the road to release him.. . Fe- 
versnami soon arrived. He had. left his troop at Sittmgbourne ; 
but.there was no oceasion to'use fotce. The king was suffered... 
to depart witheut opposition, and was removed by his friends 
to Rochester, where he took’ some rest, which he greatly 
needed. He was in a pitiable state. Not only was his under-‘ _ 
standing, which had never been very clear, altogether bewil-' - 
dered; but the- personal courage which, when a young man, _ 
he had shown in several battles, both by sea and by land, had. 
forshken ‘him. The rough corporal: usage, which he had.now,: - 
for the first time, undergone, seems to have discomposed’ hith’ 
more than any other event-.of hischeckered Hfe. The ‘deser- _ 





* Halifax MS:; Citters, Dec. $8, 1688. 
t Mulgrave’s Account of the- Revolution. 
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tion: of his avntry, of his ‘favorites, of ‘his’ family, affeeted hint 
less than the: indignities which he suffered when: ‘his hoy owas 
_ boarded.) -The. remembrance of: those ‘indignithes~ continued 

leng to rankle in‘ his heart, and‘on one ‘oceasion showed : rel. 
ina way which moved all Eurépe to' contemptuous mitth.: “It 
the fourth year of his: exile ‘he attetnpted to lure .baek' his: sabs 
- jects, by-offering them an ummesty.' ” Fhe amnesty was acaontt’ 
pahied-by-a long tist of exceptions iand in’ this ‘list the poor 
fishernies wlio had searched ‘his: pockets’ rudely appeared side! 
by:side. with Churehilt and Danby. -From‘this eircurhstancd’ 
we may judee how. keenly he must'heve felt the outrage while’ 
iv wag still recentih be ee 
®: Yet, had he possessed ah ‘ordinary measure of ‘gdéd séiide;: 
he would have seetr that those who had detained: him! had‘ un¢ 
intentionally done him a great-service. ‘The-events whieh- had 
taken place during his absence’ from his capital ought to have’ 
convinced him that, if he had succeeded ‘in escaping, he neveri 
would have returned. In! his own despite he ‘had been: saved! 
from.-ruin, - He had: another’ chance, a -last chance. ’Gieat: 
as his offences had been, to dethrone him, while he remained! 
inv:his Kingdom and offered to assent ‘to such~'conditiéns 
asafree ‘parliament might impose,'would have been ‘almost’~ 

re ee ’ ed ibid ‘ 
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- 


itipossible; © 6h ee Me OP ee 
‘Daring a short time he seetied “dispdsed to remain: He’ 
sent’ Feversham from ‘Rochester with:a tetter'to William: .' The 
substance of. the: letter was, that his rhajesty was ofihis way: 
back ta Whitehall, that‘he wished to have'ir personal -¢onferente’. 
with the prinde, and that: Saint James’s Palace should be’ fitted: 

‘for his hiphmess:t © dd 

‘Wilktarm was now: at Windsor: He had learned with deep- 
mortification the events which had ‘taken place dn thé coast of ® 
Ket. Just before the néws arrived, those who approdtted” 
him observed that his :spirits: were unusually high. -He- had,’ 
indeed,'reason to rejoice.’ A vacarit throne was before -hiim:' 
Ad} parties, ‘it seemed, would, with one vdicé, invite him to’ 
mount it. On a sudden: his prospects were ‘overcast.’ ‘ The! 
abdication, it appeared, liad not' been compileted.: A large:prov’ 
_ portion of his own followers would have scruples abdut deposinp'! 
a king who remained among them, who invited them to repre? 
seat their prievandes ita parliamentary way; and who promised 
lap ne per rte i——ehe pepe ca bes bat 


i 
ae 


- * See his proclamation, dated from-St. Germain’s, April 20,-1692. - 
t Clarke's Life of Jawes, ii, 201, Orig. Mew 2 vluesuui) * 
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full. redress, If,.was necessary that the prince should examine 
ais new position, and determine on a new line of action. Nd 
course was.open to him which was, altogether free from obd 
jections, 40 course which would place him.in, a. situation sd 
advantageous as that which he had accupied a few hours before. 
Yet something might, be, done. The -king’s first attempt ta 
escape had failed. , What was now. mast to, be desired was,-that 
he. should make a second attempt with better. success,. He 
must be. at once. frightened and enticed. -The liberality: with 
which .he had been treated in the negotiation at Hungerford, 
and which he had requited by a breach of faith, wamkd now be 
out of season. No terms of accommodation muat he proposed 
_ tobim, ; Ifhe‘should propese.terms he must be coldly answered$ 
No violence. must be used towards him, or even threatened,’ 
Yet it might not be impossible, without. either using or threats: 
ening violence, to make so weak a man uneasy ,about his 
personal, safety. He would soon be eager to fly, All facilities, 
for flight. must,then, be placed within his reach;.and eare must; 
be taken that he should not ,agaia be stopped by: any officious 
blunderer. ae St ey 
. Such, was, William’s plan; and the ability. and determination. 
with. which he carried it into effect present a strange contrast; 
to the folly and cowardice with which he had to deal... Ha 
soon had an ,excellent opportunity. of commencing his. systdm 
of intimidation. . Feversham arrived at, Windsor, with James's. 
letter... ‘The messenger had pot been very. judiciougly selected... 
Itwas he who had disbanded the royal.army.. To hii prima-: 
rily were to be imputed the confusion and terror of, the Irish, 
night. His conduct was loudly blamed by the public, William: 
had been provoked into muttering 4 few words of-menase and 
a few words of menace from William’s. lips generally meant; 
something, Feversham was asked for his safe conduct. He! 
had none. By coming without one, into the midst of a-hostile: 
camp, he had, according: to-the laws of war, made himself. liable. 
to be treated with the utmost severity... William refused ;to, seg. 
him, and.ordered him. to be put under.agrest.*,. Zulestein, waa; 
instantly.despatched. ta inform James that the. prince deelined.. 
the proposed conference, and desired that his, majesty. would, 
remain at Roghester,,,. 2 0 ea: To ae 
But it wag top. late, ,, James was already .in, London. Hea 
had hesitated.about the journey, and had, atone time, deter 
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mined fo make another attempt to reach the Continent. Bat 
at length he yielded to the urgency of friends who were wiser ~ 
than himself, and set out for Whitehall. He arrived theze on 
the afternoon of Sunday, the sixteenth of December. He Lad 
beéh apprehensive that the common people who, during ! 
absence, had given So many proofs of their aversion to Pope! 
would offer him some'affront. But ‘the very violence of the 
recent outbreak had produced a remission,. The storm had 
spent itself. Good humor and pity had succeeded to fury.. In 
no quarter was any disposition shown to insult the king. , Some ~ 
cheers were raised as his coach passed through the city. 

bells of some churches were rung; and a few bonfires were 
lighted’ in honor of his return.* ‘tis feeble mind, which had — 
just before been sunk in despondency, was extravagantly elated 

' by ‘these uniéxpected signs of opular good will and compassion. 
He entered his dwelling in high spirits. It speedily resumed ° 
its old aspect. Roman Catholic priests, who had, during the 
preceding week, been glad to hide themselves from the ‘rage 
of thé multitude in vaults and cocklofts, now came forth from 
their larking-places, and demanded possession of their old 
apartments in thé palace. Grace was said at the royal table 
by ‘a Jesuit. ‘The Irish brogue, then the most hateful of all 
sounds fo English ears, was heard every where in the courts | 
and galleries.’ The king himself had sesuméd all his old” 
hatightiness. He held a council, his last council, and, even 
in that extreinity, sumimoned to the board’ persons not legally 
qualified to sit there. He expressed high displeasure at the 
condict of 'those lords who, during his hsence, had dared to © 
také ‘the administration on themselves. It was their duty, he | 
conceived, to let society be dissolved, to let the houses of 
anibassadors be putted down, to let London be set on fire, 
rather than assumé the functions which he had thouglit fit to 
abatidon. Among those whom he thus censured were some 


* Qlarke’s Life ‘of James, ii. 262, Orig. Mem.; Burnet, i. 709. ’° 
In the History of the Desertion, (1689, )-it ia affirmed that theshouty" , 
on this occasion were uttered merely, by, some idle boys, and that the 
great body of the people looked on in silence. Oldmixon, who was 
in the crowd, ‘says the samc; and Ralph tells us that the i.formation 
we he had received from a. respectable eye-witness was to the same. 
effect. . The truth probably is, that the signs of joy were in them- 

sclyes slight, but seemed extraordinary because a violent explosion 
‘of public indignation had been expected, Barillon. me,ztions..that. 

there had been acclamations and some bonfires, but adds, { Le peuple 

dans le fond est pour le Prince d‘Orange.” Dee, H, 1689 ae 
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nobles and prelates who, in spite of all his errors,.had been qqn- 


stantly true to him, and who, even after this provocation, never 
could be induced by hope or fear to transfer their allegiance 
from him to any other sovereiga.* 

But .his courage was soon cast. down. Scarcely had he 
entered his palace when Zulestein. was announced. William's 
cold and stern message was delivered. ‘The king still pressed 
for a personal eonference with his nephew. “1 would not 
haye left Rochester,” he said, “if I had known that he wished 
me pot .to do so; but, since I am here,} hupe that he will come 
to Saint James’s.” “J must plainly tell your majesty,” said 
Zulestein, “that his highness will pot come to London while 
there are any troops here which are not ynder his. orders.” 
The king, confounded by this answer, remained silent, Zu- 
lestein retired ; and soon a gentleman entered the bedchamber 
with the news that Feversham had been put under arresi.t 
James was greatly disturbed. Yet the recollection of the 
applause with which he had been greeted still buoyed up his 
spirits. A, wild hope rose in his mind. He fancied that Lon- 
don, so long the stronghold of Protestuntism and Whiggism, 
was ready, to take arms in his defence. [le sent to asl the 
common council whether, if he took up his residence in the 
city, they’ would engage to defend him against the prince, 
But the common council had not forgotten the seizure of the 
eharter and the judicial murder of Cornish, and refused to give 
the pledge which was demanded. Then the king’s heart again 
sank within him. .Where, he asked, was he to look for pro- 
tection? He might as well have Dutch troops about him as his 
own Life Guards. As to the citizens, le now understood what 
their huzzas and bonfires were worth. Nothing remained but 
flight; and yet, he said, he knew that iliere was nothing which 
his enemics so much desired as that he would fly. 

hile he was in this state of trepjdation, his fate was the 
subject of a grave deliberation at Windsor. The court of 
William was now crowded to overflowing with eminent mer 
_of all parties. Most of the chiefs of the northern insurrection 
had joined him. Several of. the lords, who had, during the 





* Tondon Gazette, Dec. 16, 1688; Muigrave’s Account of' the 
Revolution; History of the Desertion; Burnet, i. 799; Evelyn’s 
Diary, Dec. 13, 17, 1688. 

t Clarke's History of James, ii. 262, Orig. Mem. 

t Barilion, Dé. 21,1688 ; Clarke’s Life of James, if. 271. 
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vanarehy of the preceding wedk, taken upon thentsdlves to dct 
as a provisional government, had, as soon as'the king retuned, 
“quitted London for the Dutch hedd-qnarters. — One of these was 
Halifax. William had welctmed him with great satisfactiba, 
-but had-not been able to suppress & sarcastic smile at seeing 
‘the ingenious ard accémplished politician, who had aspired to 
. be' the umpire in that great contention; forced to abandon the 
middle course and to take a side. Among those who, at dds 
teonjuncture, repaired to Windsor were some men who had 
purchased the favor of James by ignominious ‘services, and who 
“were now impatient to atone, by betraying their master, for the 
ierime of having betrayed their country. Stich a mian was 
‘Titus, who had sate at the council board in defiance of haw, 
rand who had labored to unite the Puritans with the Jesuits ina 
‘league. against the constitution. Such a man was Williams, 
-who had been converted by interest from a demagogue intoa 
«champion of prerogative, and who was now ready for a second 
‘fapostasy. ‘These men the prince, with just contempt, suffered 
“td wait at the door of his apartment in vain expectation of an 
-gudience.* , 
‘' Qn Monday, the seventeenth of December, all the peers who 
.were at Windsor were summoned to a solemn consultation at 
‘the castle. The subject proposed for deliberation was, what 
should be doné with the king.. William did not think it advi- 
‘sable to be present ‘during the discussion. He retired; and 
‘Halifax was called to the chair. On one point the lords ‘were 
agreed... The king could not be suffered to remain where he 
-was, That one prince should fortify himself in Whitehall and 
‘the other in Saint James's, that there should be two hostile gar- 
risons withm ‘an area of a hundred ‘acres, was universally felt 
to be mexpedient. Such an arrangement could scarcely fail to 
produce suspicions, insults, and bickerings which might end in 
‘blood. The assembled lords, therefore, thought it advisable 
‘that Jamés Should be sent out of London. Ham, which had 
‘been built and decorated by Lauderdale, on the banks of the 
‘Thames, out of the plunder of Scotland and the bribes of 
-France, and which was regarded as the rhost luxurious of villas, 
was proposed as na convenient retreat. When the lords had 
“come to this. conclusion, they requested ‘the prmce to join them. 
‘fheir opinion was then communicated to him by Halifax. 





“ * Muigravo’s Account of the Revolution ; Clarendon’s Diary, De. 
6, 1688. " 
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‘Williams listendd and approved. A sitott-messalve’ to the king 
wee drawn up, “Whom,” said William, “shall we send with 
sit?” .#* Ought it not,” said Halifax, {to be conveyed by one 
of ‘your ‘highness’s officers ?.”. “Nery, my lord,” answered. thie 
“prince “by your favor, it is seat by the advice of: your lord- 
ships, and sbme of you ‘ought to carry it.” Then, witbdut 
“pausing to giwe'-time: for remonstrance, he appoiiited Hollifox, 
-Shrewsbuary, and Delamere to be the messengers.* . 
}, “The resolution of the-lords appeared to-be unanimous. But 
‘thers. were inthe assembly those who by no medns approved 
cof the decision in ‘which they affected: to concur, and: who 
ewished.to.se¢ thé king. treated with a severity which. they ‘did 
mot venture openly to teeorimend, tis a remarkable fact that 
athe chief of: this party was a-peer who had been a vehement 
’ Tory, dnd. who afterwards died:a nonjuror,—Clarendon.. Fhe 
rapidity with which, at this -ctisis; he went backward and: for. 
‘wand from ‘extreme taextreme,; might seem ineredible ‘to: 
Savi in ‘quiet ‘mes, but will not surprise those Who have bind 
:#n -oppertunity of watching the course of revolutions. He 
knew that the asperity with which he had, in the royal: pres- 
cence; ‘censure the whole: system of government, had given 
zmortal offence to-his old master. « On the other hand: he might, 
vas the uncle of the princesses, hope to be great and rich in the 
new world which was-about to commence: The English cél- 
‘ony ‘ih Ireland ‘tegarded him as:‘a frierid and patrons and ‘he 
felt that on the confidence and attichrnent of that great-intertht 
- whuoh of his:importance depended: ‘To such consitlerations as 
ithese the prihciples which he had, during his whole Hfe, astea- 
:tatiously professed now gave way. He repaired to the prined’s 
‘bloset, and represented the danger of Jeaving the king at lib- 
‘erty: ‘The Protestants. of Ireland were in -extreme peril. 
«There was only oue way to secure their estates and their lives ; 
‘and that was, to keep his majesty closé prisoner. It might not 
‘be prudent to shut hin up‘in an English castle. ‘But he might 
‘be ‘sent across ‘the sea and confined in the fortress of Breda 
‘will the affairs of the Britishistands were setfled. . If the prin¢e 
‘were in possession af: suche: hostage, ‘Tyrconnél: would prot- 
‘oably-tey down the swotd-ef state ; and the English aecendency 
swould: be restored: in Ireland awithett 2 blow:. H,-on the other 
-band, James should eseape to France and make his appearance 





oe Buracty i i, 800:; Clarendon’s Diary, Deo. 17, 1688 ;. Gittors, Dec. 
39> 168 
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at. Dwblia, accompanied: by a forbign zimiys the Jondsylenues 
Foust . be: disatrous... William owned that’ there. was. great 
weight ua these reasons; but it could not be. : Heiknew ts 
wife's: enaper ; and. he. knew that ehe never would “censent to 
gach, @ step... Indeed it wauld not be for his ows homer to-treat 
bis. vanquished kinsman. so ungraciously.. Nor Mas it.-quite — 
glear that generosity might not be.the.best.pohey. . Who coald 
say what effect, such severity -as'Clarendon reeormmented 
might produce on the. public: mind-of England? Was ittm- 
possible that.the loyal-enthusiasm, which the king’s tniscenduct 
had extinguished, might reyive as soon. as.it was ‘known that 
he. waa within. the walls. af a foreign. fortress? ‘On-: these | 
grounds William determined. not te subject. his father-in-law to 
personal restraint ; and there can: -be little doubt that the deter. 
mination was wise.” . 

. James, while is fate was sander. discussion, vemained at 
Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed, by the greatness and near 
ness of the danger, and unequal to. the exertion of either strug 
gling.or flying.. In the evening news came that the Dutch bad 
oceiipied Cheisea and. Kensington. .The king, however, pre- 
pared -te goto rest.as usual... ‘The :Coldetveam-Guards were 
on..duty at. the. palace. . They were commanded by Wiliam 
Bark ef..Craven, an aged .man. who, more than - fifty years 
before,-had been distinguished in: war and love, who had led 
the. forlorn -hope at Cseutznach with:such courage ‘that he bad 
been patted on. the shoulder by the preat Gustavus, and who 
was believed.to have won from a thousand rivals the ‘heart of . 
the unfortunate queen of Bohemia. Craven was now in his 
eightieth year ;i but time had not-tamed his:spirit.t . -. - ° 

| It was ‘past den. o’clock when he was infdrmed ‘that: three 
hettalions, of the-prince’s foet, mingled. with some - of ' 
horse, were pouring down the long avenue of Saint, James's 
Rark,.with umatehes. lighted, and.in full readiness for action. 
Cowat Solases, who: commanded the foreigners, said that ‘his 
orders..were.td take military. possession .of the ‘posts sound 
Whitehall, and.exbarted Craven to retive peaceably. Oraverr 
swove that..he.wojld:rather. be cut -in tpieces.; but-when the 
king, who was undressing -himself,learned what was passing, 





“ Bumet, i 1.800; Conduct of the Duehtes of ‘Marlborough 7 hai- 
grave’s Acodunt of the Revolution. Clarendon says me of thia 
under the proper-date; but see his Diary, Aug. 19, 1689. ° 

+ Harte’s Life of Gustavua Adolphus. . 
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be farbade, the; stout: old soldier to attempts :resistaneewHidh 
must have been ineffectual, .. By:eleven the Coldstream Guards 
hed withdrawn ; and Dutch-sentmels: were pacing ithe tourtds 
on | R¥eXy Side. of the palace. Somevof.:the: king's atrendants 
asked whether he would venture: to ie: doww burrgwaded: by 
enemies. ., He:answeved that they could: ‘hardly use< him worsé 
than. his,own subjects had done, and, with the apathy lof! a wat 

snpefied: by- disasters, went.to bed and tosleep.Fi iu 
., Searcely was the palace. again quiet when it! was! apailt 
roused. A little afier midnight the three Jords:arrived: from 
Windgor.. .Middleton..was called up to receive.them.'. They 
infarmed shim that they were charged. with an errand whieh did 
pot,,admit, of delay. The king was awakened from his first 
slumber, and. they: were usbered into his. bedchamber... '‘T 
delivered into his hand the letter with whick they had beer 
iatrusted, and informed him’ that the prince: would be at West- 
mingter..in a few hours, and that -kis majesty would do well: to 
set out for Ham before ten: in. the morning. James madé:some 
difficulties. . He did not like Ham. . It was a:pleasant’ place iw 
- the.;sunmmer, but cold and comfortless: at Christmes, and: wae 
moreover unfurnished. Halifax answered that fuenttere ‘should: 
be instantly sent in. . The three. messengers retired, but. were 
speedily followed by Middleton, who told them thatthe kind 
would. greatly prefer Rochester to-Ham. ‘They answered :that! 
they had, not authority. to. accede to his majesty’s wish, but that’ 
they: would instantly send_off an:express.te the prince, who was! 
to. lodge that night at:.Sion..House.: A courier started fmme’ 
diately, and returned before: daybreak with William’s consent: 
That consent, indeed, was most. gladly given 3: for there could: 
be. no dowbt that Rochester had:heen named: becauee it afforded 
facilities for flight » and that James might fiy was the first wish. 
of his. nephew.t . 

On the, morning of. the eighteenth of. December, a reiny. and. 
stgemy mndening the royal berge was easly at Whitehall staws;/ 
and round.it were eight or ten boats filled with Duteh soldiers: 

Several noblemen aad gentlemen attended ‘the king to the water/ 
side... It .is said, and may well. be believed, that: many tears’ 
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* Clarke's Fife of James, fi. 264, mostly from Orig. Mem:; Maul- 
grave’s Account of the Revolution ;: Rapin de Thoytes.- Is. must be 
remembered that in those events Rapin was himself an actor. . 

¢ Clarke’s Life of, James, ii? 265, Orig. Mem.; Mulgrave’s Account 
ef the Revolution ; Burnet, i. 81; Citters, Deo. Af, 1688. +: 
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werarahed,. ~ Fomeress the-most mestoas Tea Par tbaity CORRE 
searcely. have. seen, unmoved, the sad: ard: idbominidus-tideel 
of a, dynasty whieh might have been.so great: Shrewsbuly 
did all.in, bis pawerso-soothe the faliestyrant. -Evéit the bitter’ 
and vehement; Delamere: was 'suftened: But it wis ddserved! 
that. Halifax, who: was: generally distinguisled-by his tender” 
ness to the wanquished, was, on. thiscoceayion; less! cotiipasdiorie® 
ate than -his- two,-calleagues.’: Fhe mock embassy to‘ Hutigdt? 
ford was doufitless still rankling ie-hie mind 
While the king’s barge. was slowly working its way'on rough! 
billows down the-river, brigade after ‘bHgadé of ‘the pritice’s’ 
troops came ponsing. into Londem from: 'the west. ” Itthad beer’ 
wisely determined that the duty of the capital shoula ‘be ¢ a 
dane by the. British goldiars:in he:service of tie States General:" 
The three English regiments were quartered it: and Yound" the” 
Tower, the thnee- Scotch reginrents in ‘Southwark.t '7 6° 71" “! 
In. defiance, of the. weather »a: great .vhulftade ‘assembled” 
between, Alhemarle House: and Saint: Jaties’y Palace to greet" 
the prince.. Every. hat, every cane, was adorned with? an: 
orange ribbon. The -bells were ringing. al over Lordot:’ 
Candles for an: illumination wera disposed: in: the! windows," 
Fagots far bonfires..were: heaped. up ia-the streets: Wittieim," 
however, who had. no teste for crowds: and shoutity, took: the” 
road thnough, the park. Before nightfall he: arrived: at-Saint'* 
James’s. ip..a.. light .earriage, aceompanied by Stlofmberg?” 
In a shart time all the neome-and: staircases in-the prlade-werd* 
thranged by those..who ¢came-to. pay :theit comvt? Buch was’ 
the prega, that men. of the highest rank’ were! uneble- to‘elbow- ° 
their, way : into, the. presence chamber ~ Whilé Wiestiririster 
was in this state.of. exeatement, the: commotcounell wis “pies! 
axing at Guildhall an..address of thanks and: congnitulition?” 
he lord mayor .was. unable to preside. Hie. had rever held! 
up, his heed since. the -ahangeltor lad: beex: itd thé : 
justi¢a.roona in, the. garb-ef. mp rcolliex, . Bart.the: hha?! 
the, other.officera of the:corporationtwereriy their plicés.) ° Oa! 
the following, day..the. magistrates: ofthe. vity -eent-in State ta” 
pay, theiy:.duty, to their deliverery« Ekeir-grathudé Was eb-'" 
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queptly e: d by their recorder, Sir George Treby. Some 
princes of the House of Nassau,.he said, had been the chief 
officers, of a great republic. Others had worn’ the imperial 
cfown. But the peculiar title. of that illustrious line to the 
public veneration was this, that God. had set it apart and con+ 
secrated it to the high office of defending truth and freedom 
against tyrants from generation to generation. | On the same 
day all the prelates who were in town, Sancroft excepted, 
waited on the prince ina body. Then came the clergy of 
London, the foremost men of their profession in knowledge, 
eloquence, and influence, with their bishop at | their head. 
With them were mingled some eminent dissenting ministers 
whom Compton, much to bis honor, treated with marked cour- 
tesy. A few months earlier, or .a few months later, such 


courtesy would have been: considered by many Churchmen as 


treason to the Church. Even then it was but too plain toa 
discerning eye that the armistice to which the Protestant sects 
had been forced would not long outlast the danger from which 
it had sprung. About a hundred Nonconformist divines, resi- 
dent in the capital, presented a,separate address, They were 


introduced by Devonshire, and were received with avery mark, : 
of ee and. kindness, The. lawyers paid their hontage, * 


heade 


accuse Strafford. ‘ Mr. Serjeant,” said the prince, © “you must 
haye survived all.the lawyers of your standing.” es, sir,” 


said the old man, “ and but for your highness, I sca have | 


survived the laws too.”’.*: 

But, though the addresses were numerous and full of eulogy, 
though the acclamations were loud, though. the illuminations 
were splendid, though Saint James's Palace \ was too small forthe 
crowd of courtiers, though the theatres were every night, from 
the ‘pit to the ceiling, , one blaze of orange ribbons, William 
fekt that. the difficulties. of his enterprise were but beginning. 
He. had pulled a government down. ‘Tlie far harder ‘task of 
reconstruction was now to be performed. from the moment 
of his landing till, he. ‘reached London he had exercised the 
authority which, by the laws. of war acknowledged throughout 
the civilized world, belongs to, the ,commander “of, ah army/in 
en eae nine OO none stor eon OERTU SE EVIE Con Uner een earSUmE WEE vIOS ee 

* Fourth Collection of Papers. relating to the present juncture of. 


by Maynard, who, at ninety years of age, was as alert - 
and clear-headed as when he stood up in Westminster Hall to . 
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“the field. “Tt was tow necessary that he should 
‘<chartéter of ‘a general’ for that of a magistrates 
“‘no' easy task. ‘A single false step might_be_ fi iA ae It 
: saree to take any step without offending prejudices 


Sing fn ry passions. . pe 
Somé of” the prince’s advisers pressed. h: im, to é <3 


crown at once as his own by right of comyues ee 
king, to send out, under his great seal, writs calling 
ment. ‘This course’ was strongly Tecommen ed. ae 
eminent Yawyers. It was, they said, the shortest _ way pi 
could otherwise be attained only throu h_innumerabl 
culties aid dispiites. It was in strict conformity "math he au 
icious precedent set after the battle of Bosworth by, Hen ry.u 
baveiith, It would also quiet the saruples which. ma 
tatile ‘people felt-as'to the lawfulness of transferring a 
from one ruler to another. Neither the law of I cngla 
the Chuich of England recognized any right in, subje os 
depose their sovereign. But no jurist, no divine,. had 
deriied that a nation, overcome in war, might, Shel a 
stibmit to the decision of the God of battles. Thus, a ste 
Chaldean conquest, fhe most pious and patriotic Jews .d not 
think that they violated their duty to their native king t . 
with loyalty the new master whom Providence had set. over 
them. The three confessors who had been marvellous); 
served ‘in the furnace held high office in the rovinee of Bab 
‘Daniel was minister successively of the ssyrian, who sub 
fed Judah, and of the Persian who subjug ed Assyria. Nay, 
Sais himself, who was, according to the oe a prince of 
house of David, had, by commanding his countrymen 
tribute to Cesar, pronounced that foreign conquest annuls 
itary right and is a legitimate title to on eh Tt was, ere- 


fore prabable that great numbers of Tories, thou ugh, = 





















not, with a clear conscience, choose a ing. or thy 
“would accept, without hesitation, a king given to. them, 
event of war.* ~~ a 
On the other side, however, there were reasons s which 1 greaily 
preponderated. The prince could not claim the. WD as won 
by his sword without a gross violation of faith. In his declars 
tion he had protested that he had no design of co uering Eng 
land; that those who imputed to him such a design foully 
calurnniated, not only himself, but the patriotic iihtemeaeate 








ad faces i. 803. 
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sepa agde who had invited him over; that the force which he 
“brought with him was evidently inadequate to an enterprise so 
” arduqus; and that it was his full resolution to refer all the 
‘ public grievances, and all his own pretensions, to a free parlia- 
ment. For ho earthly object could it be right or wise that he 
should forfeit his word so solemnly pledged in the face of all 
~ Europe. Nor was it certain that, by calling himselfa con- 
" queror, he would have removed the scruples which made rigid 
‘Churchmen unwilling to acknowledge him as king. For, call 
himself what he might, all the world knew that. he was not 
yeally a conqueror. [t was notoriously a mere fiction to, say 
that this great kingdom, with a mighty fleet on the sea; with a 
‘regular army of forty thousand men, and with a militia of a 
huadred and thirty thousand men, had been, without one siege 
or battle, reduced to the state of a province by fifieen thousand 
‘mvaders. Such a fiction was not likely to quiet consciences 
really sensitive ; but it could scarcely fail to, gall the national 
tide, already sore and irritable. ‘The English soldiers were 
I a temper which required the most delicate management. 
‘They were conscious that, in the late campaign, their part had 
not been brilliant. Captains and privates were alike impatient 
to prove that they had not given way before an iwferior force 
from want of courage. . Some Dutch officers had been indis- 
creet enough to boast at a tavern over their wing that they had 
driven the king’s army before them, ‘This insult had raised 
among the English troops a ferment which, but for the prince’s 
prompt interference, would probably haye ended in a terrible 
stiughter.* What, in such circumstances, was likely to be 
’ ‘the effect of a proclamation’ announcing that the commander 
of the foreigners considered the whole island as lawful prize 
of war? 
It was also to be remembered that, by putting forth sucha 
proclamation, the prince would at once abrogate all the rights 
‘of which he had declared himself the champion. _ For the 
authority of a foreign conqueror is not circumseribed by the 
customs and statutes of the conquered nation, but is, by its-own 
‘nature, despotic. Either, therefore, it was not competent. to 
William to declare himself king, or it was competent to him te 
declare the Great Charter and the Petition of Right nullities, to 
abolish trial by jury, and to raise taxes without the, consent of 
parliament. He might, indeed, reéstablish the ancient consti 
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tation of/tlve reales’: Bw, ihe dideoilhewid such the endrcion 
dfehay arbitvary discretion? °Rypliqh fiberty would thenbsfostts 
bot held by srhase costurg. oie would Yeznot)cae herew fore; ap 
imihdmorial ' shrine; but d' zetent’ giftewhiel> the giethenans 
master who had bestowed it might, if such had beeal dis 
Imve wittiheldjom -b-cu ed: baoov-vinews ot yebwist oO 
-OW ilar therefore: :idizhtcotudl y and praden tty deeerininedt wel 
obberye the promises oonamead ni Wis) declaration|pald ta;deare 
tonthe!lepisiature ‘the. office, of settling! the yovernninte:q Sed 
catefully did le.aveid whatever tooked like usurpation this thel 
would 'tiot, without some semblance-pf parliamentanyenthority. 
himmeblteben.ts corvoke thé Boteses of: the Redlm) 
or to direct the executive administration during the" elections: 
Agenbisrity ‘sttiewty’ parliamentary there! was? ndéee ‘inthe sthte : 
bee derwag’ porsible to bring togethebpin afew hours, eabucdin‘o 
biyswhieh-woald be:te dy ‘the ination wittoa luego: portion; 
ofv the ‘fospdct dub! td’ apartament: One bhainbet might: bet 
formed of the waniersus Jonds epirtuat and temporal who were! 
thea fr Lotulon, sind: anothbr ofvold-members:of thetdipuse of: 
Qerh rituris ‘end of the magistrates of the ety. ¢ (Phe scheme wad! 
inpotlions; ‘and wasipromyptly execuved. «Phe: Were) sunto 
moned: t6> Skint! Jaes's gn ithe [twentyafitst sdf. Ddéesmber! 


. Absat-sevesty' dttonded: ' “Phe priact-réquested::theri10d weno 
- sider the wate of! the country; and-26 laycbefoxe ‘hirh:the resuls 


df dhdir deliberations: Shertly after appedved a totide-daveingt 
all: geatlewhen'who hed sate’ in: the! Hoase of (Oomadae: dering! 
ti-1eign ‘of Charles the Sécond tu: attend he highness’ onthe 
moming of the twenty-sixth. Thecaldermen. of Londow were: 
dies-'siynwidned } atid the common eouneil was requested tot 
send a deputatiin:* Pe ae PUY SO NTT On PMT OED oe. 9 
“Rt! hhé often “been: osked; ‘in a ‘reproachfut: tone, why the 
itvithtion ‘was rot extended to ‘thé ‘menbafs of the: partidwnent: 
Whieh? had bee 'dissélved*irr' thé preceding yearz° The anewee - 
iWUdvithis. One of thé chief pilevancas of whichthe® aatiot 
Géin slained was thé-yierne?dn! which that perliagient hed beer! 
clea: Phe. majority! of the’ burpessés had been Jretiread tye" 
COBMNAENt bodies Yemodelled* in’ a rhasner which was pene 
ofaly “regatded:'as‘ illegat, and ‘whieh the prinda:‘hed, ts thie! 
deeintation; cotiderAned.. James ‘hitivself -had, just Before! dew 
duwiifall, conséhted to Yestore ‘the old manicipal franchizeau “It 
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wetttbsurely have bien thezhiotghtiof; inetinsintemey jul WUllieny 
afteritaking upiarms forthe ipuspdse of; windieitting.tbalinvadeth 
ahertexs abcatpemions tb pecognize persons chosen Jibi de fed 
ance of: ‘Charters ‘ns, the Jegitimate orepreaentatives, of the: 
towns.of England) o> oe iu berwgreod bed > fw resesen 
On Saturday the twenty-second the Lords met Lin:theis owat 
henudes:: “Faas day .was:.qmiployed in. settling the .drdar.of | pro- 
ceeding, Auclevk sven appointed’: aad, as s10/ confidence estidy 
bet plaredin any of; the twelve j » Foma: sekjpasits, and; 
hatristers:of: great note wane requested to attend; fon din pan 
pese-of wiving advice on begal.pdinis.- Jt waa netalvedothativeny 
the! Mondey: the state. af the kingdom shawld bel taken intecena 
. sidewation®=(: oi eo Cet ot ore at toonb of 10 
: phe interval between the- sitting of Mattirday esd, the: sitdimag. 
ofnMonday was anxidus and-eventful, '-A string. party, embag! 
the: peqrs: still .cherisked -the::hope. that the.: ddinstitutiod wand 
reigidn: of Bogland aight be-secuted without, the steponition of 
the.king,’..- This: party. nesalved.- to. imetve. 2 solemn additess:to 
_ hin, smplbriog him-tenensent.to:suchi terms, as, anight Iramesa 
the. diseontenta.dhd apprehensions: whick his: pastL pendant: hed 
exsitedy:. Bancroft; Wo, since the dequre ef, Jantesefpowa Mant, 
to. Whitoballl ibad--taken: ae pant :in-public: efairss determined da 
come forth ftorh his setreat on dhig, Oecagion, aad te: put himedtf, 


atthe head: ofthe royalists.: . Several: messengess. wer sepk - 


to: Rookester with letters for the, kiag. He. was.answred, that 


it - did-understnding, had-always, been. dull and feeble j andy 
such-es ji Wass womanish tremerg. and. childish. -fangies. Ser 
disabled shina ftqua using. it...He wag-aware that. bis fight was; 
the: thing which. his: adherents, mogt. dreaded, and -whigh. bis, 
“enerhige- most desired.’ even: if: there. had been, sqrioug. pay 
vial inf yermaiving, the oceasion ‘wasone en which.be ought 
to have ‘thought it infamjous.to flinch ; for. she. question wats 
whether He and’ his :posterity ahould -reign..on.-an, sagpetrah 
tlrone or-ahould he vagabonds and beggars,-- But in hissmaing, 
~® Clarendon’s Diary, Dec. 21, 1688 ; Citters, same date. — 
*poCletenden’s Diary, Den tt; 22) 1688, 'Olatke's: Life of. Jaasids,*ii 
268, 270, Orig. Mem. , eA per an ia tes Sottl 
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ll other feelings had given place to.a craven, fe 
to the Rei dbey hme and pnanswerable. ja ie 
agents whom his friends had sent to Rochester ne nly 
unswer. His head was in danger. In vain he was as i 
that there was no ground for such an apprehensi : ihat' c 
mabn Sense, if not principle, would restrain the Pring of ( 
from incurring the guilt and shame of tegicide | | parr 
and that roma who ate skeen 8 rite gy to depose i s 
reign while he remained on is 
ims absolved from their alleg Paget. 

Fright ie tie every other feeling. ‘He de 
depart ; and jit was easy for him to dose. athe. ne ett igre: 
diurded : all persons were suffered to repéir to “hirh ; Ves 
mig to put to sea Jay at no great distance; and their 

ht come close to the garden of the house ini 'w. hich he’ was 

an Had he been wise, the pains which’ his ‘kee ‘atey } ‘ 
to facilitate his escape would have sufficed. to cece A hi 
that he ought to stay where he was.’ Tn truth peyimetagict 
ostentatiously exhibited that it could hastaaien on atte wi 
















ing of "dette the Riba iis tee the ert eae = ‘of 
the gentlemen who had been, sent to him from Londeti with . 
intelligence and advice that he would see them erento 

rnorning. He went to bed, rose at dead of night, and 

by Berwick, stole out at a back door, and went thos ! the 
garden: to the shore of the Medway. A shall skiff was in 
waiting. ‘Soon after the dawn of Sunday the fugitives =e 
mie of, a smack which. was a of te down the T hames.* 








Were ‘peal between the French embassy saa sti 
to him. Jt was well known that at that embassy all Maal 3 
of eortuption were well understood ; and’ there could holhin 
doubt that, at such a conjuncture, neither intrigues: nor pistol 

would be spared. Barillon was most desirous to remain a. 
days longer in London, and for that end omitted no art w ich 
could conciliate the victorious party. In the streets he qui 

(he populace, who léoked angrily at his coach, by throwing 
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monty among them. At his table he publicly drank the he 
ofthe Prnce ‘of Orange, , But William was not, fo be 99 cajole 
E e iad net indeed, taken on himself to exercise regal author- - 
phe but;he was a general ; and assuch, he was not bound t 
folerate, within. the: territory of which he had taken military 
eeupation, the presence of one whom he regarded as a spy, 
Before that day closed Barillon was informed that he, must 
Jeave England within twenty-four hours. He begged hard for 
® short delay; but ‘minutes were precious; the order. 
epeated in more peremptory terms; and he unwillingly set 
or Dover, _Thatmo mark of contempt and defiance might be 
omitted, he was escorted to the coast by one of his Protestant 
countrymen whom persecution had driven into exile, So bit- 
fer, was the resentment excited by the, French ambition. and 
rrogance that even those Englishmen who were not geuerally 
disposed to take a favorable yiew of William’s conduct. loudly 
applauded him, for retorting with so much, spirit the insolenee 
vee" bina) ales Pata during many years, treated every oon 


ih 







00 Monday the Lords met agam. Halifax was chosew to 
preside. The primate was absent, the royalists sad and 
gpa the Whigs eager and in high spirits. Ii was known 
hat James had left a letter behind him. Some of his friends 
moved. that it might be produced, in the faint hope, that it'might 
contain propositions which might furnish a basis for a happy 
settlement, On this, motion the previous question was put and 
‘carried. Godolphin, who was known not to be unfriendly to 
his old master, uttered a few words which were decisive. “] 
have.seen the paper,” he said, “ and | grieve to say that there 
's nothing in it whieh will give your lordships any satisfaction.?’ 
Tn truth 1t contained no expression of regret for past errors ; it 
held out no hope that those errors would for the. future be 
avoided ; and it threw the blame of all that had happened on 
the matice of William and on the blindness of a nation deluded 
y the. specious names of religion and property, None ven- 
red to propose that a negotiation should be opened with a 
prince whom the most rigid discipline of adversity seemed onl, 
to, have made more obstinate in wrong, Something was saul 
about imquiring into the birth of the Prince of Wales; but the 
Whig peers treated the suggestion with disdain. “ I did not . 
expect, my lords,” exclaimed Philip Lord Wharton, an old 

* Citters, Jan. 7, ane on iteen MS. quoted by Wagenaar, book Ix. 
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“RdaHUnRAA! Whe) RAP borniianeed wORiKENt apelime CMlirhds 
ith Ft dt gi did Hofexpect id haltany bedylat this 
day rii¢ntion the etild who was-called Pritida of Wales; 
aaa 7 hope that'we have now! heardthe last'of lim >eA fler 
long discussion: it was resolved that two addresses ‘should be 
presented to William. Oné address requested: him to takeon 
himself provisionally the administration of the government ;\ the 
other recommended that he should; by circalar® letters>sub- 
scribed with his own hand, invite all the constituent’ bodies’ of 
the kingdom’ to send up representatives to’ Westminster) At 
the same-time the peers took upon themselves to’ issue aw order 
banishing all Papists, except a few Supls e> pean _ 
London’ and the vicinity.” 

The Lords presented ‘their addresses to the ‘prinee“on ab fol- 
lowing ‘day, without waiting for the issue of the deliberationsof 
the Commoners whom he had ealled together. It seems, indeed, 

“that the -hereditary nobles were disposed: at: this! moment ‘tobe 
punctiious in asserting their dignity, and° were’ unwilling oto 
“recognize a codrdinate authority in an assembly unknown to tlie 
law. They conceived that they were 'a real’ House! of) Lords. 
‘The other chamber they despised: as only a mockyHouse of 
Commons. William, however, wisely! excused himselfidrom 
‘eommng to any decision till he had ascertained ‘the sense! of the 
genflemen who had formerly been honored with the confidence 
‘of thé countids and towns of England.t U to Ts 

The Commoners who had» been alunodeed met (in: ‘Saint 

Stephen’s Chapel, and formed a numerous! assembly. of hey 
placed im the chair Henry Powle, who had represented:Cirea- 
-cester in several parliaments, and had been: eriiuant inc 
ee “y porters of the Exélusion Bill. 
resses were proposed and adopted similar to thoee: which 
ager Lords had already presented. No’ difference’ of: opinion 
oppeared on any serious question; and. some’ feeble: attempts 
‘which were made: to taise a debate on points of) formowere 
“pat down’ by the general contempt. Sir Robert ‘Sawyer We- 
~¢lared that he Gould not coneéive how it was possible dor the 
Be tlh i Remy De fs Tor Old Maginnis he, a 
Fa; egept.oy rector Mayne, rt 
i had ng. equal rand who. was also . poluicjan en 
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euh thitantios of; revdlutionss was.at ao pains to conpesthis tie 
etinin fot.a6 pusrile.an, objectian, taken ata: moment when pnign 
-anth promputude werg of. the -highest, importance. .,,« We ae 
vet here'yery long,” he‘ said, ‘+ if we ait tall Sir Robert can 
“eeive haw such é ping possible,” And the assembly theug 
the spswen-asi good.as the cayil degeryed.* SM op hot 
oi! Fhe-zeselutions ‘of. the: mesting were. communicated, to. tte 
_prince,s! He: forthwith, ‘anmeunced his. determination fo.com 
‘with. the joint equeet .of the. two.councils, which he had calles 
iW issneJetters. summoning: B-conyentiqn: of the Estates, of the 
-Realoss and,. till she. convention, should zneet, jo-take, on himgeaf 
the lexantive ddministration} - i Wt Lfhe OLeye mee d 
He had undertaken no light task The | whole ‘machine. af 
pivatnment wes-disordered,' The justices :of the ppagerhad 
‘pbendoned. ‘thin functions, . The: officers of the, revenye.hed 
,oeabed 4o:collect the taxes. .The.army which Fevershany had 
atishanded: was; still im confusion, and, ready. to, brask gut. into 
conic {Ther - ‘Beet “was-ik. a scarcely ; less; alarming: stale. 
dlargerenears of. pay: were due-to- tha civil. and mulitany, .ser- 
Went Of the otéwin;. and.only-forty thousand pounds remained 
fo she Exchequer. - The prince addregsed himself with vigpr 
(to tha ‘wonk ‘of. -reatoring! order,-. He published proclamation 
oly whieh. all magistrates were contmued in-offica, and-another 
orders far the collection. of sherevenved, The,pew 
modelling of the army went rapidly. on p.many of the. noblemen 
1an®. gentlensen whom. James: had, remored-fram the eommand 
vf: the Exiglish segiments wers teappoinied, | A way-wagifound 
-of employing: the thousands of: Tesh soldiers wham James. had 
: brought sinto:: tor England, ‘They could: not; safely be suffered, fo 
remain in a country wher# they were qbjsnts.of And 
(pafionsd:dnimosity.:- Dhey: could ‘not, safely be aant--hame to 
“ht they. oul bo-ote, er to Casini whan ity ot 
ethatothey 28@mnt, to; ate where 
sunder the Hanners-of the touse ef -Austria,rende Behe fe 
efectual serviek Ho-the cayse of the .Kinglish constitwden:aed 
od tlie: ‘Protestant religion. .. Dartmouth: was rempved: fiona; (his 


Thi -abiestor: wa was designated i contemp 19) 0 aa - 

‘hes $ only. ‘dale ; and aa ip werd pantie? Rete taint ae 
elutes th ata cavil’ to’ Sir Rébert Bouthwets! Bat’ 

"110 ached ater Oldmixen is right in putting it Into the-mouth of 
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bof both 1 of thé veut and bf the’ ia 
chattts | of’ ‘the capital that, in forty- “igh 
Was raised én ho séicutity but thé ep heary wor Me f 


‘before Jatiies' had been unable ‘to pl ‘rated uc ie 
mi dghhe ‘had offered to pay higher: i inte fed nat see 
luable p UP aay | Tories eae 

“Tn a ‘very pet Pam the eine atlas bi _jfvasi » the in: 
Sutrection, the flight of James, and the suspension of al regula 
government had produced ‘was af an end, Sue, the 1 : 
toe again its accustomed aspect. There was Sense 

f security ty. Even the classes which. were a bo pus 
‘public ‘hatred, and which had most reasgn | toa La. 
‘secution, were. biptetts a by | politic ideluney ell 
t{uleror." ‘Persons besph ply implicated ‘in’ the ‘ille egal transa 
of thé! Tate’ reign not only Walked | the | streets in, 8 ety, bu 
Lito themselves as. candidates for seats in ithe x 

Molpave Was teceivedl not ‘Lngraciously, at be Fae i BE 

mwas released from arrest, a and y was, perm : No resu 
the only office for which be was, qualified, ‘that ‘at keeping 
rien the queen dowager’s bast" table. i ii ne body at | 
had so much reason to feel grateful ‘to. Wittig as 5 : 
Catliolies. Tt would not have been sale to rescind fo ithe 
severe resolutions which the peers had Tubal against mal pro- 
fessors of a religion generally abhorred by the nation bute by 

the prudence and humanity’ of the prinee, thos > resol 

were prictically angulled. “On his line of mare ¥; om “Stag 
to. London, he had given orders that no ontrage should be, com 
_ Mitted on the persons or dwellings of Papists..... e NOW rene: 
these and. directed: Burnet to. see that. they: were stri 
obeyed)! ‘A better choice could not have been made ; for 
net\was a man of such generosity and’ good + ure! ya 
heart ‘always warmed towards the unhappy; and. ‘at the sa =T 

Hu lis ‘known hatred of Popery was a soflicent guaran 
most Zealous Protestants that the interests of their mga 


any Lenton. Gazette, Jans.10,17, 1686; Listtrolt's | 


Papers» Cittors, Jans gp 44s 4, 1689; Rotiquillo, Tans z 
Consultation of the Spanish Cougqil of State, aie" ee 10] Tepe 
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would be safe, in his hands, He, listened. kindly to) the, com- 
Pp es aft Homan Catholics, procured passports for those 
sa d. to-go beyond sea, and went himself to. ewgate to 
sit the prelates who were Imprisoned there, e )ordered 
em to be ‘removed to a more commodious apartment and sup- 
hed with every indulgence; he solemnly. assured, them, that 
ot ha of their, heads should be touched, and. that, as 
Seon_as the prince could venture to act.as he wished, they 
thould be set at liberty, ‘The Spanish minister, reported to) his 
Bove smal atid, through his government, to the pope, that m 





Cc need feel any scruple of conscience on account,of | 
late revolution in England, that for the danger to, which ;the 
inettbets of the true Church were exposed James alone. was 
‘Tesponsible, and that William alone had saved them, from a 
Sa inary persecution.*. ain pen areria at Riis eae 
a anete. Was, therefore, little alloy to, the satisfaction wi 
Which the princes of the House of Austria and the sovereign 
Ponti learned that the long rasa laa, of England was at.an 
d. When it was known at Madrid that William. was. in the 
full career of success, a single voice.in the Spanish council of 
staté faintly expressed regret that,an event w: ich, in a, politieal 
point of view, was most auspicious, should be. prejudicial to, the 
interests of the true Church.? But the tolerant, policy of th 
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mee soon quieted all scruples, and his elevation was se 

With-scarcely less satisfaction by the bigoted grandees of Castile 
i English Whigs, cee et 
He vuh very different feelings had the news of this great FEYOr 
lbtion been received in France. The polities of a long, event- 
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cat On; Deromber 42, 1683, the Admiral (of Castile gave his,opin: 
- jon thus: Esta materia es de. calidad que no. puede, 


i | dexar,. 
er nuestra sagrada religion 6 cl servicio de V. } i anny 





= i 


Sniovipe de Orange tiene buenos suecesos, “nos asegura 2 

Franceses, pero peligrari In religion." ‘The eowacil wis much pleased, 

on February 48, by a letter of the prince, in which he promised, 

“que los.’ ieos que se portaten don prudehcia' ho sean molestados, 

FBocen: libertad de conciencia, por scr contia aw. dictamen el formar 

ni eaetigat por esta TasOn 4 nadie.” Tce | ro ip tice) 
in 998 
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ful, and, glorious, reign, had beep confounded in aday... Eanglans 
Was again cg Bot Billesbeth and of Cromwell ;, apd al] 
the relations of all, the states, of Christendom were, corp !atel, 
changed "t the sudden introduction of this;new power intoythe 
system,, ‘Che Parisians could talk, of Parents ybut: Pps s 
passing in London. ., National, and :religious 

them, te take the part of James, They tack hi 
English constitution., They, abominated, the Bnglish,Ch 
Our revolution appeared. to them, not.as the span of pul 
liberty over. despotism, but as_a frightful ig ON ab traged 
which a, venerable and pious Servius, was h . 
throne by a Tarquin, and; crushed. under, the chaniog wh : 
of a Tullia. They cried shame,on the traitorols captain 
execrated the uonatural daughters, and fg ye ew. William. vith 
a mortal loathing, tempered, however, by. which, 
valor, capacity, ‘and success seldom. fail . to, (one The 
queen, exposed to the night wind and rain, with, thei ai 
of three crowns elasped to. her. breast, the king stoj sped, robbed, 
and outraged by rufhians, were objects of :pity and.of, romantic: 
interest to all France. But Lewis saw with peculiar emollom 
the, calamities of the House of Stuart,,, All. therselfish and 
the generous parts of his nature were moved alike. «Afte 
many years of prosperity he had at length, met with a 
check, He had reckoned on the sypport,or. neutrality of 
land. He had_ now nothing to, expect from, her but ae 
and pertinacious hostility, A few weeks earlier he. might not. 
uoreasonably have oats to subjugate Flanders and jo give law, - 
to Germany... At present he might, think /himself oo 
he should be able to defend his own frontiers against.a 5 
eracy such as Europe had_not seen during many ages. . 

this position, so new, so embarrassing, so alarming, ing b 

a counter-revolution or a civil war in the British islands eld 
extricate him. He was therefore impelled by ambition and by, 
fear to espouse the cause of the fallen dy nasty. And it is but: 
just to say that motives nobler than ambition.or fear had a large. 
share in determining his course. His heart, was ‘naturally. coni- 
passionate ; and this was an occasion which could, not fail. to, 
call forth all his compassion. His situation had prevented his. 
good ASE nES from, fully developing themselves, Sy mee is 


















* In the slactan of La Bruyére, entitled “Sur les Rureemaids 
& passage which deserves to be read, as showing in: what light our 
revolution appeared te a Frenchman of distinguished abilities., I 
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firely strong where there is a great ineiquaicy of condition , 
aud thé was’ raised so high'above the ‘mass of his’ fellow-crea- 
tures that ‘their ‘distresses excited’in him’ only a Jahguid ‘pity, 
sich as that with Which we regard’ the sufferings of the inferior 
ftimals, Of a fainished tedbreast or ‘an over-driven posthorse. 
he dévastation of the Palatinate and the ‘persecution of" thd 
Tague nets had therefore given him no iweasiness which pride 
abd ‘bigotry could not effectually soothe, But ull the tenderness 
of which” he!'was capable was called forth by' the ‘misery of 
great king Who had a few wecks ago been served on the knee 
by’ lofds; ‘and! who was now a destitute exile: With that ten- 
defiess was iningled, in the soul of Lewis, a not ignoble vanity. 
He would exhibit to the world a pattern of ‘munificence and 
urtdsy, He would show mankind what ought to be the bear- 
ing of a perfect gentleman in the highest station and on the 






greatest occasion; and, in’ truth, his conduct was marked J 
_@ chivalrous ‘generosity and urbanity, such as had not embel 
lished the atinals of Europe since the Black Prince had ‘stood 
béhindthe ‘chair of King John at the supper on the field of 


‘A8'so0n ‘asthe news that the queen of England was on the 
French coast’ had been brought to Versailles, d palace was preé- 
pared for her réception. Carriages and troops of guards were 
despatched to await her orders. Workmen were employed to 
mend the Cxlais road that her journey might be easy. Lauzun 
ws not oaly assured that his past offences were forgiven for 
hier sake, but was honored with a friendly letter in the hand- 
writing of Lewis.’ Mary was-on the road towards the French 
court, When néWs came that her husband had, after a rougli 
voyage, landed safe at the little village of Ambleteuse. Persons 
of high rank were instantly despatched from Versailles to greet 
and escort him. Meanwhile Lewis, attended by his family and 
his nobility, went forth in state to receive the exiled queen. 
Before his’ gorgeotis coach went the Swiss halberdiers. On - 
each side of it and behind it rode the body guards with cymbals. 
clashing and trumpets’ pealing. After him, in a hundred car- 
riages, each drawn by six horses, came the most splendid aris-' 
toeracy of Europe, all feathers, ribbons, jewels, and embroidery. 
_Before'the procession had gone far it was announced that Mary 
was-approaching. Lewis alighted and advanced on foot to 
meet her. .She broke forth mto passionate expressions of #rati- 
tude. “* Madam,” said her host, “ it is byt @ melancholy service” 
that I am rendering you to-day. I hope that'T may be able’ 
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hereafento render: ros: senices,grenter-ahd cenote plebsicif-” 
He embraced: the litle! Prince. of: Wales, and-made/ the ‘quech = 
seat hasselé in:thp:toyab: state coach onthe right band: sThe= 
cayaleade ther, towbrda Saint Meermains. itlisa: ol ote ed 
cAd Saint: Gesmeaing, on: the. verge. of. a forest: swarming with | 
beasts of chase, and, en: the brow: of A. bill-whick dooks down-0n2 
the windings of she Sdine, Francis the’ Bipot tid builtraccastles« 
and: Henry the: Kowrth had constructed: a motile terrace.«.Of:: 
tha jresidenced of the Pebeeb Kings node: ve ue inves inarey 
sglubron9 air-or qomim afeirer prospect’ iWhozinige sizer 
and. vererable ape-of: ntlae tebesy the, beauty: of the gardens, the! 
abundance, of ithe apraesy ‘were’: widely: ffanodd. vLiewis: the, 
Fourtesnth: had. besa born there; bad, :‘when-« :youngiari,-held» 
~ his-gouet there, had added: several: stately pavilione te the min 
sigh of Kranpia, and had! completetl the terrace of Hensya Soort,y 
batwever, the mageitionht king, concebvedian inexpicebte wa 
this bivthMlace «He qiitted: Saint? Genmeins for Mersailles, 
aa expended sums almost fabulous in: the veia- attempt tai 
create a peradise opm spobsingulatly: sterileand ubwholesenia;: 
all. sand! ax! mud; without »wead, witlout swater, and withbnt: 
gaan, Saint-Getmaine hatl mow beel/ seldcted ta be the: abode 
of abe noynl familyof nglaid..: Sumpitucbs-furnitpre add heen, 
eae: ‘sdetiins: -Lhe nursery of4be! Prince of Wales had besin! 
ly furnished, tvith every: thing-that an infant equld: 

One af;-she attendasts: presented: to. the :queen.ithe key of xi 
superb casketwhich-stood! it hex iapartmhent. hfihe- opened ithe 
casket, and found in it six thousand pistoles. +1021 rics Yo >78D 
olde othe following: day flamesrartived: at. Soint- Geirmeiis. 
Lencis was already there: to weledme: isn. Phe ‘unfortunate 
exe: bawed-do-hiw that: M seemedrasiif: hewas abouttoembrace-: 
thy knees of bis: protector... Lewis raised -hirh, and embenced:: 
him. with brotherly. temdernesd. .. The two: kings then enteréd- 
the.queen’a room. “Here-.is-a: gentleman|” kaid Lewis-to! 
Mary, ““whom you will beigiad to see:” “Them, after ecitreat- 
ing! this geeste: to visit him next day'at: Versailles, ' amd -to:tet 
hina, have the. pleasure: bf-showing them his- buildings) pictuses, 
and tations, ‘he took: the. saceremoniotis: leave’ of an wold: 
THANE ye 7 le dey 
Join, few hdure-the: toyal pain. were informed that, x8 long as; 
eey would Ha the: king of Rrince the favor to: accept of tit! 
forty -five-thousend: pounds. stetling :a year .would:: 

bepmd thewi:from hie: tramsnity= ‘Teo thousand “pounds ‘ster:: 


ling were sent for outfit. ob 3ov 


MABDORY.OF CHELATE! rs 


““Bhe diberaliey of Loewhe tm weaver, was wndoh ee raps ana | 
admisebte their theexqurisite delicacy with which he.Isherd a! 
seuthe the fdelings of ‘his .gueste and- to-tighten'ithe almeet in-? 
tolerable weight ofthe obhgations which -he‘laid' upon thei 
Hie: who.-had:‘hitheste, on ail ‘questions: of proveriediee, “been 
semsitive, litigious, insolent, whe.had. been -iofeAthai ohéd: 
really tocplunge! Murepe inte wae rather than donbede: de! iio 
frigblous: poiae of .etiquétte, was now pwnctiliéus: indued,! bet® 
panotilious: for -hias- arfoetiaiate ifrdewds ‘ngeinst hivieelf | He! 
gave onders that Mary-should receive alt: the marks of ‘respect? 
that bad ever been: paid to-his own deressed wife,» 8 question” 
wad raised. khether:the princes of the House of Bourbott: werd’ 
ehtitled tube iudulged with chairs in the prosenco’ef the'queen. | 
Sunh itri@tes were serious: uimttars* at- the: old! odurt of! Frative;-- 
There. were: precedents.on both:.sides: but: Lewis:deeided the” 
point -aigahist. has ‘own blood. Some. ladies of Hastridus: ratike:' 
omitted“the : ceremony of kissing the heim of -Mazy's ahe:' 
le@twis remarked. the: omission, and ‘notived-it-in such: dvoid” 
andrwith such @ Jlook that’ the whole.pecrape was over aRer’ 
ready to kiss her shoe-.. When Esther, just written by Ravine: 
was, acted: at Saint ‘Cyr, Mary bad the’ seatiof ‘honor. Jamies... 
wae at.ber right-hand. Lewis modestly -pleced himesif-on the: 
‘left.’ Ney; he was well pleased that, in his ows palace, : en! 
outcast titing on :his bounty shoult asseme the tide of Ring oF 
Fratee,-should,. as‘ king of Fraare, quartes ‘the Mies with the ) 
English ons; and should, as king of. Bran; deees ta -vioket on 
days of court mourniag. teu te ageencas) 

2BWwe: demennor of the .Rreneh. nadbitiny on public coi 
wasabsolttely. rdgulated by.their sovereign ; but it .was"be 
evon his power $s prevent them fronthinking y-and frowd 
expressing What they thought, in private carcles; wi “the keen 

ahd: dekeate wit-characteristic of theirnation and'of their order. - 
Tiss opition of Mary-was favorable. ‘They found her 
wfigrerable and her.deportment digmfied. They respected ber’ 
oonrage land. her. maternal affeenon ;.and they ‘pitied her: ill’. 
foremneds') Bat Jameés- they regarded: with extreme. conterhpt. 
They were disgusted by: bis: insensibility, by the cool wey in: - 
which he talked to every body of his ruin, and by the childish - 
please. which :he touk ‘in the pomp and duxury:of Versailles. 
This etvange.:apathy “they atinbuted, wot: to philosophy or 
rdligton, but to shad aed meariness of spirit, and revnarked’ 
that::nobody who hadi the ‘honor ° te hear ‘his Britannic. - 
VOL, I. ST a tt Nahe me 


av wiielht “oy n WekeE 
Majesty tell His‘own' dtoty coutd wonder that heFiied was 


q 

Gormains and his son-in-law at Saint James’s,* ‘te 
fa: the’ United Provincds the excitement pithude’ “by 
tidings frortt England was-even greatht thank es ri" 
‘motnent at’ witch the ‘Batevian’ fetes er 

higliest putt of powers lor}. tom’ the 
paler a ‘sttiléd, they aniziéty ste be ey is 
beer ‘Mitehsd:' Never - tid ‘there > Bébn4 ‘Stic “Cry 
eWirches, Never had ‘the! enthusiakm” of 
so ‘atdent. ' The ‘intatitarits’ of the ‘Hague ect snot bee 
stteiiied ‘ftom | trun Albevitie. His" house wat’ 9) cttety’° 
beset by the -popalee, | sy and tight, that veal ap hii 
veitured td visit-hivn; and tie was ‘affaid’ that’ His Chapel wou 
be-butiéd to the pround.# AS mail ‘differ mail hen 
news “ef the ‘prince's ‘pragtess, the epinity of His ‘courlttyti 
rose Higher‘atid higher? and wien at length it was’ kite 
hé’tail, onthe Mrvitetion of the Boldd, and-6f'e douticit-of” sit te 
nent Gbitiinotiers, taken Ud hinndell’ the’ dxdedtiv’’ ce 
tictl, a’ general! cy of iptide”-and“Joy rose! From’ aif th 
faetions. An extraotdinary’ mission ‘was, ‘with ert ‘spee 
despatched! to ‘congratulate ‘him.’ Dykvélt; ow 
ad@ intimate’ kndwledge' of Engtish politiés tid ei ‘weshste ” 
arfée; at-sacti'h cohjurictité, peculiarly valuible, was ‘Ste’ oft* 
the amBatendots; and ‘with him was jotted! Nichotas Witsén a” 
butgorhaster of “Atsterdam, who seems ty hive Bedi" seletted’ v 
for the! purpoed ‘of roving’ to'al Eitirope ‘that~ the hee 
between: the House: of Orange and dhe hie ‘city of H 
witeat'@n end’ On the'eighith ‘of Jemuaty'D fest Wiser? 
made! fete: dppearanee at Westhhinstér.” Witfiatw ‘talked te? 
thdm witha Printeness' ‘and: an’ effusion-of heart, which ‘aéfdom “ 
appeared “in~ his" conversations with Engtishmen. “His” first — 
woods were; “Welt, @nd what -doout:.frehds: at-homd say 
now? "> Ini truth, the on hause’ by which his'atoita} sit” 
ture ddetine to have’ been ‘strongly moved Was the applhuse of .’ 
hig deat pative country, Of his. immense. popularity in, Eng. 
land he spoke with cold disdain, and orgs too truly, the. i 
reaction which foliowed: - t-Fbatey:!- said ‘hee: ‘Sethe ‘cry is all 















* My accouxt Wf the téception of James and his wife in France, 
is taken ghiefly from the, lattors of Madame -de.. Aévigns.and:the : 
Memove ° Dangedu. Nov. 23, De th ical” 
¢ Albeville to Preston, Nov. ec. By 1688 in Mackinto 
Collection. : ; 
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Hienepne, bade snl wily Barbs ben Sewell ‘Hira terenarty 


TOW. * dopa -O ara OJ 
eke lowing doy, the firs, meinbars, of ahe, Conyention 
wé city of. London, led. the, waves and glesteds,, 
w. a ie eonieat, four, great - merchants, wha, were. zealous, 
Whe ts up be, king.and, hig adherants, had heped that many 





rety é hie treat. the psinge’s Jeter ag agaublity,s. 
= G Hope, was pointed.,. The elections went.gn rapidly, 

‘ ont here, were scateely.any, contests. Eon.,the, 
expectation 


ie imoxe, thaa,;a:-yeat, beam, keptyin eanntant,. 
parliament. Writs;, indeed, had -bren twig). 
rie ie Pralled) Some. constituent... 8, hady BAe, 
writs, actually, proceeded to the choice..al rapresents, , 
cael ov nets was scarcely.a, Gquoty in. which the geptry,.and,,; 
had not,:many months before, fixed. apan emndidasen. + 
"Protestants, whom,,.no..exertion must be apared.to, carr, 
‘efance pf.the king and of. the dond ligvtenqat;:and thee, 
dates were, now. generally retwropd WHRQULOPROPHORS 15.5 
dies gave strict orders. that,no, person, in-.the.. pag i 
service should, on this oceaslon, practise. those - arts ne pin 
brought so much obloquy,.on the late goverament.,.. He 
cially. directed. that no. sqldiers, should be, suffered: ta mppear Bi en 
any town where .an election was going, ond His ,admirera 
Oden able to, st, and his enemies. seqm-not to -haxe been, able, ; 
deny stat the, sense of tbe, copstituent: bodies, was, fairy; 
taken, is trie, that be.risked, litle,, The party,.which. was, ; 
attached’ to. him was triugsphant, enthusiastic, full, of life ang, 
energyy) ‘The, party: from. which alone he.gpuld expect seripys., 
_ Opposition.was disypited. and disheartened, out of. humor, 
iteplf,; and still more,out.of humor,with. its natural chief, vba 
; ’ yi} 
40 Tis: hier nw’ Hosehrn : maar dnd, yoekiigt, hivast Krist hem,. “4 
kryist hem, ayn.” Witson, MS. in. Wegenmar, book lit,- - It, fs at odd. 
coigcidence that, g very few years before, Richard Duke, a ey ied poe 7 
once well known, but now scarcely remembered, except b agon® 8. 
cenit sketch, had’ “used: ‘Exactly ‘the sinie’ cat by act 


a bt? rer a bout | 


Was not'of old the Vowlsh raBBiets ory,» (Ho eiobed 
~ Hlomanna Sst, and after crncify?’’. 
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yo ‘The. Reviews... yb 7 f o4 
sseopatite-o of the: Duteh atinsoadis “ehinentiny ae ih, 1080; 
Citters, same date. oe 
f“Ldwaon “Guneted; Fan: 7, “188g. SO . ~ Wad salted 
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the exeeption of a very small force, which, under 16 
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as filling the great place of chancellor, pee 
royal favor, as an apostate from the reformed faith, 


looks steadily on the torments of others. His post, 
time, was at the head of the council board: but his heart | 
him; and he determined to take refuge at his country 
from the danger which, as he judged by the looks had crie 
the fierce and resolute populace of Edinburgh, was not 1 

A strong guard escorted him safe to Castle Drummond; but 
scarcely had he departed when the city rose up, A few tre 
iried to suppress the insurrection, but were overpowered. 
palace of Holyrood, which had been turned info. a Roman 
Catholic scminary and printing house, was stormed and sacked. 
Huge heaps of Popish books, beads, aici, pu 
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were burned in the High Street. Th the midst of the ‘agitatior 
came down the tidings of the king's flight.” ‘The mem 


the government gave up all thought of contending with th 
popular fury, and changed sides with a promptitude then cor 
non among. Scottish politicians. The privy council by one 
proclamation ordered that all Papists should be disarr ed, and 


by another invited Protestants to muster for the defence of pure 
: m and 


religion. ‘The nation had not waited for the call. 1 WI 
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ad. at, he had gold with him, pursuers, inflamed at once by 
vand by avarice, were on his track. A skiff, commande: 
n old buccaneer, overtook the flying vessel and boarded 
Perth was dragged out of the hold on deck in’ woman’s 
stripped, hustled) and plandered. _ Bayonets were he 
is breast. Begging; for life with unmanly cries, he was 
e shore and flung into thé common jail of Kire 
ice, by order of the council over which he had 
egided, and which was filled with men who’ had” bééti 
ers in his.guilt, he was removed to Stirling Castle, ft 





Sixth Collection of Papers, 1689; Wodtow, IIL xii 4. App 
5am Contenditige Disphayet Buinet, #808. 
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09.9018 Sunday huang. the time! offpublic: womphip,! Maat ae 
was conveyed under a guard to his place of comfinersant 5: drut 
POreal tigi Puritans forgot the isaactity.of the dayand.of the 
aworks ''Ehe churches, poured, dopth their congregations asthe 
dortunen passed nbysand «the noise of. threstsp exectations, Aad 
agreams of hatred: accompanied tim) to the gate of bia privet dt 
vil@exeral eminent Sqotsmen were int kotdop, whee the -pnade 
rutrined dere; And. many. okhers, wow! bustened”, chitkeer nto; pay 
ihsiy doust to him, Qn ithe eaventh of, January, he bequicated 
Shem toattend hin. at Whitehall. The sasomblege was large 
land xaspectable.. The Duke of Hamilton nad. bia eldest.s0m, 
-the: karl ofoAsraa, the chiefs of a: houne of almost regad dignity, 
appeared at the head of the procession. They,iwene aeoat- 
ipenietl, by. thirty: londa -and ;abdut ‘eighty: seeilemen, Of 1;Hote. 
Miilliam desivedi thera to sanquit togather,-and tot let himokaow 
Acwhat way: he 2auld, best, promote the sellers iof their qaHB- 
ite» obte shen withdeew and lef. them, i felibesmequtresizained 
chy his presennei Teey repaired. ta the counsib chamber ead 
tpmt damit ante the chair... Though there seems to bare been 
little difference of -opinion, thais: debates. : tated three daysF-a 
fect, whiche is-aufficiently axplained. bythe; clecyme@taneg [that 
seatbier aen ce NHR TIO Cheaters Aare eam senor ip 
TOCA NHERG.8 NE SAO; wi Lhe ange’; : FROM en was 
Uheeesived: by: the: moyer's fathex.and,. by. tae/whole assembly, 
“Gnd. didnot exen find s.nedonder. - At,tenggl resplutions wane 
armed :alosbly, resembling the, resqlutions which dhe englieh 
Leotdsead Commorers hed presented:te. the prince i few, days 
‘befbre«b He was. requested.to call ingethos convention of; tee 
pRotates. of Seotland, te fix the foursconth of. Marah for: the day 
ef eefetiag, andy tit that day, ta take on: himgelf the. eisikiang 
HonHary! ad nlsization.:: To Ais, request cheveccedet 1 ed 
tbendeforth.the government, of: the whole: island, wad, in his 
. bi yd oagoneq OH io fot eenes ott to ipo tip stow 
o1lt Bheidacisine: moment apptbached 5 .and she agitations of the 
pblic mind ahsertotheniheightiiw Knots al. pr NP 
laxeryd where; whispering. and-eengultingiv, ‘De; 
-wate. 48 a, formers... The .prasses of the eapital, never xested. 
(OA the. pasaphipts- which appeared, at-that time, eaaugh. may 
Stdlbp collected ito, fern several. volumesis aad drpra..thoee 
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oft Pheks wisla véty smbill fadtion ‘ivhieh wished 0 !rdvall Janies 
owitheur ‘etipelationn 1 “Thevd. wae -algo- avery small faction 
be hich ished to S6t!: Lip '@ ‘commonwealth, and: too4ntrust! the 
“hd arinistration 264 cetinell of state ender the presidency 6f ‘the 
Pritide of Orage” ‘Bad thesd extreme opinions were gexnefally 
‘Hel dcin 68}. Thevoy at hel ming majority oftthe:natich 
Rednelned of parsonslid wihvin’Rive-of heteditury nioitershy' add 
deve afroguitutiondl freedom were: Combined, thougly ia dif. 
forent Prapsitions alid! wis wore -eyudlby Sppoked tothe total 
cabotitlonaf thie tdnalip offies! and td: the -wiesadidonal | rebtarti- 
-fiorpe®l the AD ao.ceyoorg 900 fo ose odt fo osipsqqe 

-OBudvini he-wide idtéval whith eéparited the bigots who still 
bese tebe‘ doctrivies! of Plmel-frem the’ ehthusiasts Who! still 
-dreomed thé a ane df Harinpien,ahére wis rbot for ay 
iGtiadel of options ties mee leey ffifule wubdivisions We siall 
(ide the great Body of “matonend of tkeeOon twhtion 
iad divided five fear: << "Dhrée of these chodive cobbimned 
fof-Poesoo The Wiig padi formedctia fourthoodsielis oul 

jad Thee ateiry 26f- the! Whigs: and! Porles Kad: not: survived the 
Obdidt wich fd pro it. On séverd dcessions,! during the 
apvindell Harel fierh tha west) diivension hed up pelted: amor 
hid fultewerln! “WMileé‘the event of <iis witterptisa was doubt, 
otny disiuristen Had? by’ /his -skilfeb-manwpe iene, ‘beel! eaxity 
Hyitigted. 9: But, fromthe deyson' whichths emeral Saint Farnews 
Solrivraph; auch manabenene:équid ne -longet® Bel praetioad. 
#fis!yi ‘BY Potidvilig’ the [nation frow-the-atrondl dredd! of 
WPepisti tytaday, hak deprived -himtldfthslf ie: leffacnce! S6ld 
hath pettioartWvBlete had lepe ihén bikin Were di ie! Bower, 
been Jebeheswete aptve countil-boards whey loyalelergyen 

Mlers dipitivedsuf their bread bie doves; whey lotat! ger 

were put out of the commission of the peace: by hiintyedd, 
oWers apalif bROnMAAd active! >5The -réyebet tshudderddodt! the 
ssi ge ish fas altiod withialicthed fremodis youth sujplcyp 
Radoinesstohatd, withtole garliamentary captains! wholhtal 
hoPhied his doustiy bude, -ith’ pld: parliamentaty: commis- 
Wenete whe -Rad! séyiestrated= his restate, with‘ qeniwio fad 
Woltedide Rye Hewes tonchwry andiheaded the wasterarebéet- 
tion.—--Fhat-beloved Chureh; tee, fer-~whese-sake—-he—had, after 
epaintil scnggle, broker through hig allegiance te;tha threne, 
was she really in safety? :-Or had +he.rxeséued: her ‘foons sort 
enemy only thdt’she’iniglit*be exposed t atfother 2 Phe-Fopish 
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Aas. sadocd.: Were. ta. adie: in ‘hiding, or in prison, Ne 
Jesuit.or Benedictine who valued his life now, du nret 10 Ahi: 
himself in the. habit of his order. But the Eee ut and 
Independent teachers went in long: ‘priced te ath 







chief of the government, and were as, graciously 
the true successors of the apostles, Some schisina 
the hope that evéry fenee which excluded th 
tical preférment would soon be- levelled; t the articles woul 
be softened down; that the liturgy, would be | arbled i! that 
Cliristmas would cease to be a feast ; that_ Good I ‘rida uli 
cease to be a fast; that canons on whom no bis| et 
laid his hand would, without the sacred vestment, Pe oe D, 
distribute, in the choirs of cathedrals, the ope) : d anc q 
wine to communicants lolling on benches... The prinee d, 
was not a fanatical Presbyterian ; ; but, he was att H dst aa 4 
tudinarian, He had po scruple about com ach 1g him 
in, the Anglican form; but he cared not in_ what 

le commuticated. His wife, it was to be 
imbibed too much of bis spirit, . Her conscience was’ ahder # 
direction of Burnet. Shé, heard preachers of different 25 
estant sects. She had recently, said that she saw bas entit 
difference. between the Church of England pee 


th, oh 
1g 4 i 
reformed Churches.*, It, was, necessaty, there! fore, be 
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Cavaliers should, at this conjuncture, follow the exam 
their fathers in 1641, should draw, off from Roundhe: 
sectaries,and. should, in spite of all the faults.of the h ere 
monarch, uphold the cause of hereditary monarehy. +a 
The body which was animated by these sentiments ait ge 
and respectable, It included about one half of the Ho se 0 
Lords, about. one third,of the House of Commons, a mé jority 
of the country gentlemen, and at least nine hye f the 
clergy ;, but it was torn by dissensions, and beset on ev every sic 
by iffigulties. | 
One. section, of this great party, a section wis ba 2Spe- 
aially strong among divines, and of which Sherlock as 
chief organ, wished that a negotiation. should be jo sopevel ned wit 
James, and that hé should be invited to return to Whitehall o 
such conditions as might fully secure the civil and ecclesiastics 
constitution of the realm. + Itis evident that, this acs though 


.f iberde, Now 1688. . TN ade at hye oy 


the " 
cat, Bee, ae pasa gated. Letter te 4 Mexbey of, tke ey 





HPPDINE., OF, ENGR, ad 
the clergy, was altogether inconsistent 
ith the trines w! were tte! Pipa had Bete, teaching during 
si ears, ate was, in int an attenspt to make a. middle 
re" there was no room ity middle way, to ee 
compromise between two things which do not admit. ‘com 
promige, resistance and dik ersiahes’ The ‘Tories tlhe d for. 
nerly taken their stand on the principle of ‘non,resistance. 
the t haps most of them had now abandoned, and were 
igpos to occupy. The Cavaliers of England had, 
cla: oe so, deeply concerned, direetly or indirectly, in 
! Tate, rising against the king, that they could not for very 
sha me, talk at that moment about the sacred duty of obeying 
| ; Dor, inde indeed, were they disposed to récall ‘the ‘prince 
ee ss wh 10se misgovernment they had suffered so much, With- 
it exacting from him terms which might make it impossible 
i again to abuse his power. They were, therefore, i in @ 
- position. Their old theory, sound or unsound, was ‘at 
“eomplete. and coherent. If that theory were sound. the 
king ‘ought to be immediately invited back, and permitted, if 
sich were his Jeasure,to put Seymour and Danby, the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Bristol, to death for high treason, 
fo reestablish the Ecclesiastical Cominissioh, to fill the Church 
| nei as pie and to place the army under te eom- 
oO BP Popish officers. Bui if, as the Tories themselves now 
me ito confess, that theory was unsound, why treat with the 
ore “If it was admitted that he might lawfully be excluded 
gave satisfactory guarantees for the security of the con- 
: min. chureh and state, it was not easy to deny that he 
ight lawfully be excluded forever. For what satisfactory 
rua antee could he give? How was it possible to draw up a 
slafute i in langua e clearer than the language of the statutes 
which required that. the dean of Christ Church should be a 
Protestant? How was it possible to put any promise into words 
| than those in which James had repeatedly declared 
at he would sirictly respect the legal rights of the Anglican — 
clergy? If law or honor could have bound him, he would 
never have.-been forced to fiy from his kingdom. If neither 
law nor honorcould bind him, could be safely be permitted to 























tis probable, however, that in spite of these arguments, a 

motion for opening a negotiation with James would have been 
made ip the Convention, and would have. been-supported by 
tle preat ‘body of “Tories, had he not been on this, 49s on every 
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otiiterd roccabiiti} is itomte word! veHeary?! Every" peel 
 ativedfedqy SainnG eraitins osennelipec Kanipet 
the ardor of his adherents:::oBby att tatot Othe te monet be 
whiletotinitiete (regret stor his! pega 6P!'tis] OprWihhise 
ameedméat:, He pur forthnd’ niinifestsy 2ellea ng pidopte ‘tial 
ib heuk bode hiss comstantiched bi gover witW jadtice mad 
moderation; and tliut:theydned:Veow eteadd tintd Tole Sys ‘big 
rity grevatices:95 The feet of biaioll did bbatinady wale qhde 
thse .wihiv wdre cmest ‘desirous #6 eee ‘him remeeePts tis throne 
qnofain woneitions: fel that; ibyt-propodigy=t Bro Ehaeed nhondatet Dey! 
treat withshim, théy:should injure the: owlich-thes wished 
tanidrve: «(They therefore determined to aialesce With another 
sip 6! (Bored! ef whom! Sadycrofi ewer tha eheeto! Bamaete 
faneded hint he: trad fou out: deribetl spi whIAW' pROVidion! 
might: bd: rade! forsshe- povermmnen ofthe iG out! 
recalling James, and yet without despoiling him of his erdwr? 
Thitodedind sway a repency.' “Fhe ands dof 
thosé divintes avho (had? tachlestedsthisdoertinecof passive: Oba 
dhende did never Tysintained that suvh bhediones was Greta wt 
babe ty tol. madman. 4e was’ was rlvisetally east ot Aha 


when the rightfat 

fofthing hia'fhiee, w deputy “ie ‘be abpolnted" 
stead, and that. any. persan. who, shopld .zesiet:ther 
should: plead ns.an.excuse for ran eee dongetr at prince 
velo: Was inthe ictadley drowho was: raving, would’ ticut 
the Fis OF rebellion. ! Bt tipid 3 Pervepextiess é 
sfitién — auch’ was ‘the } xeasoning of. the, PRN of : 
Jimes 4s, unfit to..rule his: dominions.es:any cl i edaing 
__ chothes; dr-as, any maniac: who was grinning and oe he kal 

the saw of 'Bedlats. Phat Gotitse (ast: therefore "he 

| Whe “hdd Been’ take when ‘Hénry’ the" Sixth Was. roe 
and. again when, he, became. lethargic. « Ja perigee 
kingin effeets but hei smnust-still: pi creer tei aaa 
bianeb. 7 Writs: rust: still “pan th ‘Rig Od His* yi 
ription ‘must stilt ‘appear on the “coltr atid” o oot Oy he 

seal,  Agts ‘of Pasintnent roust still be called frost 

his 7 But the, administration must be t 

cbafide ta a. regent-nesned. bby, the: Estatesof the’ oe o 
this: way; Sandroft’ pravely “maintained, the «pec 

remnaid' trie'to thett allegiance ;, the oaths of fea y Whip they ey 


® Letter to the Lords of the Council, Tein. 445; 1009 jictarbaeaer’: 
Diary, Jan. yy. garr af cal. aylevd + 
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ero: tatu king snouldide siriatly-: Ail filledop and: di 
meine Sonurchmen tight amithauteny strupictofcoons 
aniengenweke office under ‘the eigonta avce edt torotts od 
azihne opinigs of Seacreft had geeat -weight with : the veiioler 
pasty, and vespecially withi thal elérgy, oiA wealerbefares 
theday:for which.the-Convention bad-besn-memmnohedyal grate: 
patynassenbied at. Lambete Balerk; -beardi, prayers: :inoither 
chapelsvdjned withthe. phividtes eed thei cOneultedson ther 
swe. of cpriblicadeise ..Five-oudiragene aif thenvchbishdp, wha: 
had shased- his perils-and. his. gloty. in the preceding: mmmienp 
Wermipresgat.- ‘The Larls.of Clanendoniand dAilesbury: veprey: 
sane she Fory.daity. The wnanimeusi sente ofthe meeting: 
appanted tobe thas thoge,whe heddakeo:the cath of dllegiazinss 
taogames might justifiadly.withdnew 'thest chedienbe dftorhshim,} 
ira aaa with 9 sake ennaniencercalhanyrothen by the namer 
o BF te cr: hee UR OT 
iol hus dwe-sections, of. the Tory patty m section whieh: ‘booked. 
fosanrd,ie an. ‘aconmmodatinn! withiJeases and @ seetion which 
Was opposed te aay sutth ancomrodesien agread sn smpperting)) 
tharplasuel:xegenoyy: Butve:thisd: séction, whieh though ati 


ees, ‘tnor ible that a my. shoul really A i 
ee ie or wfc masse Medd be kt ee 
b Words whith re BAH exthnt in ‘hts ow: hamden 
pie: aesiorpes sei en eushority! of the king, ard: hike. sta 
eae NeRBMen! axe perfect, and cennot-feilo bt hiaipetson; 

and. mortal, ang ot  biherwige privileged, than te Feah fi 
a at! subject sp defects and failings of it. He may, 

‘teapable : ‘of dirditing thé poverhmient and dispensin; 
a rapeatie wibc sche lran trentece absence, by infancy,: poset dae i 








na or ‘casuals infirmity or "lastly; ny 
pricier of m3 candi oonteaiited and: fixed ‘hy ‘ednention 

Wralterable, resalntions erinduced, jp. mattens,, 
Pesan en Tociopatttle with if the laws, reli ian peace 

tee pulRy af te ib kingddiri. Yn all Uitdse dase (Y dk Chery) 
met O38Si or mone’: petdnns | ep ointed+tb dupply subli atyets 
ah Laila hisns nnd ‘by dis: pawen and meee to .dixeotd 
And this.dona, L say. ae ay thas at Ry a 

thotiti¢s, commissions, grants, &c., Teste as formerly, are Jegal 
valid t8 BAD tne tntents, and the people's. allegiance ts the samé thel 


and dbiigationé vio way thivarteds 7 0:1: Bo Wing dé the powerdl!! 
met mew ae mas oh, nenoonde ‘nd. in aie rani all tleded anernd:) 
LUOr, LAA CORT 1 


of, PrROeAGIAgS Are, 
fe bagdoaed wae any, thing he needs Seerile to undertake,’7z, 
Doyly’s Life of Sanctoft. ‘It was not altogether with- 
out reason that the creatures of James made themselves merry with 
the. qpedistohbpewp’sEnglith, 0) ctu” ods os teztal © 
t Bvelyn, Jan. 16, 168§. a wal said 
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yous, had great weight and infugnoe 
ever} diferent plan.” The Mbders of thie smeMl lil 
“Danby and the Bishop of London in ‘the House ‘of 
Sir Robert | a the House of Commens.:€ ei 


igeived thit they had Pound out away of-effeeting a: 


“revohition ‘wader strictly fegal forms: Tt was raced oy oe 
. pitieiple they @ald jthat: the’ king’ shoatd —be: Aeposed "by ‘Hie 
subjects: wor was: it necessary to ‘dépose “hi fiad hiri- 
aelf,-by his Aight, abdicated his power and ignity- EUR Sent 
“had? actually ken place. AH constitutional ‘lawyers held that 
‘the “throrte of England’ ‘could: hot -be’ one moment nrg cat. 
“Phe next heir had therefore ‘succeeded. - Who, then;' was fie 
‘Hext heir? Az to the infant who had been carried into ; 
his ‘entrance into ‘the world had been attehded by many: - 
eidus circumstances.’ It was' due te the other ‘rhembérd of 
the royel: family and 'to the nation that all doubts should te 
clenred'up. “Arr iitvestigation had‘ been solembly démdnddd, 
dH¢ tHe Yikmé of the Princess of Orange, by ber hmeband; and 
would Yave ‘been ‘instituted if the parties whe were aeciusdll 
‘of fraud*had thot’-taken a “course which, in’ any'drdinary cate, 
would’ have ‘been’ ‘considered: as’ a decisive ‘proof ‘of* 
They'had not’ chosen” to await’ the’ issue of a solenm lia. 
‘mentary proceeding; they had stolen away mo’ a 
4 they-had earried with them the chitd ; they hadicat 
(hed with thein all those Prerich and Fear’ ‘wotneh OF the: Bed- 
chamber Who, if there had ‘beén -foul play;‘must “have Beth 
privy to it, and Who ought therefore to have been subjetted fo 
& ‘rigoros Grogs examination. --To admit the boy's clattn with- 
det inguity was impossible; and those whe catled themsetves 
Tis° piterts Had mide -inctiry impossible.’ “Sademeit sah 
AiBéeToie go against hitn by default. © Pir he wid wrotiged; he Wis 
, Hot -by the ‘nation, but -by- thase whose strange -condeen 
at the time of his birth had justified the nation m demneenninte 
tdi eheWwho-had then: evaded ht. 
HIS ight “he retite; With peiféct” equity; be “cotisldered dA 
pretender.” And thus thé ‘crown ha Hy devolved ‘on thé 
Princess of: Orarige. - She -was actually ie Regnent. . ‘The 
“Houses ‘ha# nothing to' do but t6 proclaim tier.- ‘She 
$f sich’ Were’ het pleasure, take Her hustand hér fir thiniltes, 
‘and might even, with the'consent of parfiameit, bestow on fiitn 
the utle of king.” 
who ‘preferred this scheme to-any other were 





tows ‘arid. it tas oértain t to be ‘opposed both- by all who-stll: bore 
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ood Ww. will fo Taines' and by all the ‘adberonta of t William. 
Yet Janhy; sopfident. in his own knowledge: of, parliamentary 
and. well. aware how juch,, when. . great. parties .aze 
acl pbelanca, small. fying .squadron. can. effect, did not 
being able to keep the. svent of the contest in, $1)5- 
pense eee Te bigs and Tories, despairing of complete victory, 
and afraid of the consequences of delay, should suffer him, jo 
act as umpire. Nor is it jmpossible that he might haye pug- 
ceeded if. his efforts. had been seconded, nay, if they. had: pot 
been counteracted, by her whom he wished to rajse. to .the 
height of human. - greatness. ,, Quicksighted as he was. and 
versed in affairs, he was altogether ignorant of the character of 
lary, and of the feeling with which she regarded ber jusband ; 
‘poy. was her. old preceptor, Compton, better informed, . Wil- 
jiam’s manners were dry and cold ;, his ,congtitution, was.infirm, 
and his temper . by no, means. bland,; he. ‘was, not a man who 
.would commonly be thought. likely, to AnSpire a- fine young 
woman of twenty-six with a violent passion. It,was known 
that he had not always been strictly constant..to his wife; and 
talebearers, had reported that she did not live happily with his. 
The most acute. politicians therefore never, suspected that, with 
all his faults, he had. obtained such an erapire. over her heart - 
as princes the most renowned for their success in gallantry, 
Francis the First and Henry the Fourth, Lewia the:Fouregnth 
and Charles the Second, had never obtained over the -heart.of - 
any woman, and that the three. ki s of her forefathers 
weve valuable in her estimation chiefly because, by bestowing 
them on him, she could prove te him the. intensity and, canter 

estedness of her affection. Danby, in profound. ignorance af 
her sentiments, assyred her that he, would defend her rights, 
and that if she would support him, he hoped to place her nlave 

on the throne.* 

The course of the Whigs, meanwhile, was simple. and. cone 
sistent, Their doctrine was, that the foundation of our, govern: 
ament.was a contract expressed on ong side by. the oath of -alle- 
giance, and on the other by the coranation oath, and -that. the 
duties imposed by this contraet. were mutual.'. They held. that 
a sovereign who grossly abused his power might lasfully. he 
withstood and dethroned by his people. That James had 
abused his power was not disputed ; and the whole Whig Paty 





- *, Clarendon’s Diary,, Dac., 24, 1688 ;, Bupness, i, #19; Pappe 
humbly offered in behalf of the Princess of Orange, Jan. 28, 1684. 
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wil TesdY & prowoulew that-hé baT forfeitedtitroW hethe; thal: 
Priite bf Walls wak supposititioug was'a:puint'nidt worth distuses: 
ing.’ Thete were ow far stronger reasons than any which could 2 
bedava froyi thé: ciréuinetunices of: bis birth for excluding him: ; 
frse the three." A; oki, brought te the royal: cosch: im ao 
wiiniiig pd, might: possibly prove a- good king of Bagland..! 
Bus ttittre ‘eould” Be’ ne Bucly hope -fUr! a-child: edecatied, bya. 
father wHo Was thie Most stupid dnd -obstinate. of -tyrabtd).in > 
fortign'eouritry; thé’ seat of despoti¢m and’ superstition 5409; 
c fy where the fast: traces of liberty’ had ‘disappeared 3 where’ 
thé ‘etathe-getieral. hud ceased: to meet ; where partiamenta: had s 
lon Steed without one renionstrande the most oppressive) 
odton ‘ thé soveraigh ; where valor, gemus, léarning, seemfd - 
to -esist ‘nly for the purpose Sf aggrandizing w bitzlo byetn 3; 
whiefe adtlation was the niain bosiness ofthe press, the: palpit, : 
afid the ‘slasze y and where ond chief: subjdct of ‘adulation: was-; 
thé barbarous persecutiott. of the Reformed Church. - Was the: 
b6y likéby' to learh, tmder such tuition and-in such a: situatipn,.' 
respect’ for the’ ihstitutions of ‘his ‘native land? Gould it bel 
doubted” that ‘he would ‘be brought up to be the skeva:of. the: 
Jesits and” the Bourloits, and that he would be, if passibless 
nvére Mhetly préjudiced than any preceding Stuart against: the. 
laws OF England? ee eke D 
"Not did thé Whigs think that, situated as the coaAtry then! 
wa','a@ Uepartite’ from the ordindry rule of saccessian was in; 
itselfdn evil. ‘They were'of opinion that, titi that rule had-been ; 
broker, the ddetfines of indefeasible hereditary right.and. pad-2 
sivé obédiénée would be pleasing to the’cobrt, would-be ineul-! 
cated by thé clérgy, and weuld remin a strong. hold on the: 
publié mind. The wetion would .still prevail that the kingly: 
office is. thé ordinaneé of God in d:sonse different from: thet in: 
which all” gévérniient ‘is his-ordinanee. it was. plan that, till’ 
this superstition was extinct, the ‘constitution could never be 
seéGvé. Por a réalty lithited monarchy eaniot loag exist ib-a 
sotlety “Which ‘repards ménirchy ds something divine, and ‘the - 
limitations as mere hurnan inventions. — ,in order that: 
it might exist. in perfect fhammony with’ our: liberties, must be’ 
uffable to show any higher or more venerable tide than that by - 
which we hold éur liberties. The king must ‘be henoeforth 
égardéd as'a magistrate, a preat mapistrate indeed, and highly- 
tobe honored, but sdbject, tice all other magistrates, to the baw 
and deriving his power from Heaven in no other sense than-that- 
in which thé Lords and the Commons mey. be aaid to derive 
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shesit puived\iomtibeweinc! Tht héstntaynf: we aate sca afiontin | tis ga bin: 
her to, intesrupt the: courne-of desoanit. i Undery 
eetrocw ould consider it a9; litle: shontef high. pasen,; 
J peoeehs uemsroeddtance aed. the: peiziancbal theoryuef @o¥eBied 
ment, ubder. sovereigns whave. noid eee ae haha ee 
lutions: of the twid Haypes, evade. higher, tan dee 
sume, these. would. be: litte .xjsk of oppression, sual As badd 
ii repel a sna Lek Einglisheoen AO FOP OD BE) 
agent te tions af::Stuerts;, On. these, graiwelan thar 
. hid wees sprepantd, tor decledta the. throne yaeanty:4a 6) 442550 
cle eat tpn the prinds,of thiiricheing sugh goer: 
seeara tha QOHDiNy agAenAt Mingo KerBMant, col 

“ODhe ates wthe, deeisinn: of .theaa great questions had ao 
arrved. < -As-brsak:.of. i days.an an the dueny signe oh JABIBRY or 
the iHquee of Gomean 8ba Derry, 
. Qn the ‘honobes speared coange faces, whigh. hs hoa 
wel) kadwn in:that placa dunwg she neignvof Chasias.the, Senend,i; 
bet bist not:eon, sccm dora nndleribis Sunes ‘Most,of shoped 


| Corpus Act, and w 0 “had sent up the care Billi w, thes 
Lewds.. ela them waa, Powla, att Reena 
and iatingwisher bh a 


sittierg;: thes candles had been lighted, neveed: the laguishin 

Hous and denied: the event, of tha debater, “"Bheren toe aan 
Willian: Saehevaseli, in ortor whose geaat_parliameniaxy abiliv, 
tied were; meny. yeern leter,a favoniia-theme of.old mena bia; 
lined: taser the conflicts of Walpole and Pulteagy," With shea. 
eminéat:persons was joined Sir Rebert-Clayten, the, wealthiest. 
rnedc hao oft Lamcony Whose, om palace inthe: Qld Jawa, spxpaened | 


ad . ameng the Surrey: bills. waa, 
déaqitbedcas aigenden of dea, whose, banquaia vied. with a 
of kings, and whose judicious munificence, still - attentad b 
" nemerntts * public monuments, had ohtajned for. him jn dae 
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of his rity oplace secohd! nly: ite ‘that wii Gdesbensoiclis sie 
podliaimeint whoch smpt' nt (Oxsard:ini: 1681 ,Olaytom held yeaimnem 
Fert ‘fer the capital;,and. -4t the -zsequesb lof: his: condatuents, 
- sdloved ifox:leave' te bring 10 the Rill: of Exclusion, and hdd been 
sttonded by Lord. Russell. .10!1608, the: cit}, depribed .of: its 
Smouchiser and igoveroed:.by!the coeahiras of. the loourt; ret 
édirned fond Lovy verireskintatives,: : But. the old charter had naw 
beam restored ; and Clay ton had: bea tenin chosen by:atclanse- 
. dreb*, | Non anust.Joha' Bisch ‘be ‘passed. over. s Hecht begun 
Yifoje8 ecartery bus bad, in the civil wards let hiajteam,ibed ~ 
temo! nobdiers hail risen. to. the’ rank of] colonebin the amy of 
the; Gorontonmealth, had) ia: high (fiscal officea,.ghownn gutet 
telonts fori buiinbss,: had. sate many: years iin :paridmentd da, 
| dhdbgh rdtaining tor the: das ithe rough mbnpeds ard plebetba 
Hidlebt:.0f- hes youth, had; :by -stroof settse vans! mother wit, 
grained: Ahe ear of the: Commons, and.wien regarded 1as a fot, 
exidabls ieppbndnt |‘by | thd: nhosti:accorsplished <debaters of, his 
simet ;:‘Bhese: were; the: most comapicuocus -amek} the voterans 
who now] aftar a tong seelusibn, refumed to. pubte tifeb!.; 
thoy were! all: apeedily thrown: liate' ¢heshade.. byrtwoi younger 
Wihigal whojon thes great iday, tools thetr echts for thecfirst. tie, 
seho isoon' itese‘to ithe nghest hahors ofthe’ state] wit seeabbesed 
togetiier the t stornis of fiction, ant whoyhavinigh teen 
_. long ‘bad: widely xnénawied! as: ‘statesmen, as:idtatérs,; aod as 
memnifitent -pations. of genes land -learoing, died;cmtbm a few 
months of each other, soon after the accession of thé House of 
Bronswidk:: >. Phase were Ohartes Montague add Sohn Somers. 
bone othdr: dame: must: be montionddy: a :nanid thenikndwi 
onlyitoia semit-circle.df phildsophers; but ndwi peonoun¢ed bee 
yand thecGangesiand the Mistissippi witli reverence: exontshing 
Ju wihiehid peidite-the memory :of: the gréatest/watviors 
raters... Among the: crowdcof -silent niembers “dfipeared: thé 
crfodeleéad. ‘and: pensive::fres. of Isaac: Newton: The 
renowned uiivdrsity-qn whichthid genwus-hed already bdgua td 
hnpresa=cpechliae ehasacter, still! ciainky diocednitle!feyrthe 
lapssak hundred and: siity!-yeans, dad! sent hide $0 theCon: 
vention ; and hetsate there, iin rhs modest gréatibes, the tumob: 
thos ve Sut hanfiinching.ftiend of: civil and religious fréedorti] 
. Oo obhe first actof the: Commois. was to shgowe: q:speakes ; sind 


ee ree ee re te ee ce ee eee ee 


* Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 26; ° ie; 0 Oot. 12,1679, Jay ae 1700; 
cuss Dendena: i c.: hag elu 
Tt Burnet, i. 388; and Speaker Onslow pote oils to Viaal t cobas 
“fp 


MMDSWTA OF) EWSRTIAN. MBs 
die cloicerwiktichihty mdietindseatedoin=n anaimer “not cid be 
smistalen, tel tiopnsion, teadhng the: great questiodey wheels they 
‘Were. istbout teidecilez \. Dewn to the Wary, eve, af the meeti 
aehad bédm understbad ‘that! iS yritoar would be «placed bay che 
whale. i de jsdd. formerly cate! thdre divemgiséverhl yebrioode 
gt anal ydridas titles tocconsidd ratiom~<:descoemt; sortune, 
* go; ekpérience,!elbquence:': Her had long beeh latcthe 
jsead! of::a/powerfid band of thembers from tie, westera: coun: 
ties.) Dhbugi a ‘Lory,:he-ead in ‘thei ilast: heided,, . 
lwath, conspiciices ability and courage, thé opposition:to: Popery 
andvarbttrary.pdwer. ~ He had: beénvamoug the! first! gentlemen 
iwho: had repazed te the Dutch head-quartets: at: Exeter) and 
act been the agthor of: that passocintzoh by. -whick the) prineé’s 
adhersnts)had -bound. themselves ‘td sti nal om fall: ‘together: 2 But, 
afew ‘hours before the: Hoases wiet}:a:rumor wasispread: that 
Seymenur iwas:against ‘ddztaring she throne tecant. » /Ad soon, 
the rsforeons' the bedahes: had .filbed, thé: Earl of ‘Miiiehaie; whe 
zepresented Hampshire, -stpod up, andi: propesed::that Posie 
sliduld“be speaker) 'Sir. Vere: Pane, member ifot: Keat, adu 
‘onded: they motion: ‘| A. plaosibley objection might have: been 
yaised's: fos it was) known thite petition was!nboutite be pit 
bented:against Pewle’s returns:but the!generil ery-of theklouse 
called: him:to:the ¢hairs andithe Tores thought it. prudenp to 
acquiesce: ‘The mace svasithen laid on the table y The iat vaf 
members was called: over; and he: ates ot the | ‘de fauleoss 
we re:ndted: sy om rin nes % a4 eda 
zi Mean wile the peers; aliéutm initidred ireanmnaber;ihad: met, 
had-choses Halifax: tobe them: spealoee; and: hacbappoitted 
several ‘ennneotiawyats>to: perform the: functions: sarin 
pegnier rpariaments, belong. ta-the: judge: .: hereswasd id te 
bourse. .of thab: day, - frequent: commohieation: betiveéa ‘the 
Shoubess ‘Ehey:jained-in requesting shat thei prince :would-cons 
tule to:admiiistes: the: government til, hen shontd shebr> fertber 
fron them, in exyiredsing::6q hid thei gratitade ifor the deliv: 
.eranee whith he;azanddn' Ged, hadisrsought for’ the nation, end 
incdiredting that the-thicty frst of; January should: be: cheervad 
aie day :of thanksgiving for thatidelvetaseset) 3 5 6 54 
Tivos fat poulifferehes: of opinion: fad cappedred 5 duty both 
tides, wete preparing forthe:eonflict. The: ‘Tones: were re atting 
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“jn the Upper House, and weak’ in the Lower} ‘and 
‘that, at such a conjunctare, the House which ont 
to come to a resolution would ‘have a great ‘advatitae 
other, There was not the least chance that the ‘Commons 
would, send up to the Lords a vote in, favor of the ‘plan ‘of fe- 
- gency ; but, if such a vote were sent down from ‘the’ Lords't 









to.acquiesce rather than take the grave responsibility” oF cats 
- jg discord and delay at a crisis which required Union’ &nd'@x 


9 
,on Friday, the twenty-fifth, to enter instantly on the great” busi- 
. ness for, which they had been called together. ~ But Pr 
, tives were, clearly discerned and their tactics frustrated 
_ Halifax, who, ever since his return from Hungerford, had S¢en 
“that the settlement of the government could be effected™on 
_.Whig principles only, and who had therefore, for the “tite, ° 
“allied himself closely with the Whigs. Devonshire’ moved that 
Tuesday the twenty-ninth should be the day. aut heels 
he said, with more truth than diseretion, “ we may haves 
lights from below which may be useful for’ our guidance.” 
| His motion was carried; but his language was sevetély-cén- 
sured by some of his brother peers as derogatory “to their 
order. po hg 
... Oa the twenty-eighth the Commons resolved themselves jiito 
a committee of the whole House. A member who had, mor 
than thirty years before, been one of Cromwell's lords, — Rie 
ard Hampden, son of the great leader of the Roundheads, and 
father of the unhappy man who had, by large bribes and de- 
grading. submissions, narrowly escaped with ‘life 'ftom'” 
vengeance of James, — was placed in the chair, nad the reat 
_, debate began. | . \oaanes 2 
It was soon evident that an overwhelming ma oe 
_ ered, James as no longer king. Gilbert Dotben, son’of the® 
Archbishop of York, was the first who declared” himself 'to” 
of that opinion, He was supported by mary menibers,’par- 
ticularly, by the bold and vehement Wharton, by Sawybr 
whose steady opposition to the dispensing power had, in’s 
, Measure, atoned for old offences, by Maynard, ‘whose voice 
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yong. ; with age, that it could not be heard on distant 
bench Sal estas the respect of all’ ‘parties, and “by 
,omers,, whose luminous eloquencé and varied stores of Inow!- 
edge were, on that day exhibited, for the first time, within ‘the 
ee walls (of parliament, The unblushing forehead and voluble 
ofongug af ‘Sir William Williams were found on the sameside. 
Adxeady he had been deeply concerned in the excesses both of 


vo 


;, the worst 0 ; Opppsitions and of the worst of governments. ‘Mle 


had perseguted innocent Papists and innocent Protestants: ‘He 
_had been the pa of Oates and the fool of Petre. His'name 
_,.Was, assogiated with seditious violetice which was remembered 
Wit i and shame by all respectable Whigs, and with 
(ireaks.of despotism, abhorred, by all respectable Tories.’ How 
"men. live under such infamy it is not easy to Understand ; ‘but 
“even such isfamy was not enough for Williams. He was not 
hamed to attack the fallen tyrant to whom he had “hired 
hi mself out for work which no honest man in the Inns ‘of 
faprt. would undertake, and from whom he had, within’ six 
om ths, accepted a baronetcy as the reward of servility. “—~ 
;.  Qnly three members ventured to oppose themselves to what 
“ Was .evidently the general sense of the assembly. | ‘Sir'Chris- 
» topher Musgrave, a Tory gentleman of great weight and ‘abil- 
«ity, hinted; some doubts. Heneage Finch let fall some €x- 
pressions which were understood to mean that he wished a 
, Regotiation to be opened with the king. ‘This suggestion was 
so ill reteived that he made haste to explain it away. He 
o:protested that he had been misapprehended. He was con- 
»-Yinced that, under such a prince, there could be no security 
s doy religion, liberty, or property. To recall King James, or’ to 
_dreat, with him, would be a fatal course ; but many who, would 
.geyey, consent that he should exercise the regal’ power had 
_ conscientious scruples about depriving him of the royal title. 
., Thera was one ex pedient which would remove. all diffreultres— 
a fegency. ‘This proposition found so Tittle favor that “Finch 
_{,did not vepture to demand a division. Richard Fanshaw, Vis- 
i puRt rae of the kingdom of Ireland, said a few words in 
° Fehalt’ of “James, and recommended an adjatirnment’;~ but the 


is nme aod was met by a general oufery. Member’ after 
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-Magmber, stood’ up to represent the importance of despatch. 
gfuvery moment, it was said, was precious ; the public anxiety 
Was intense ; . trade was suspended, The minority ‘Ssullenly 
“submitted, and suffered the predominant party to take its own 
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eh Spat tant equimea-weuld heomasner perfectly cleat! «For 
the, majority was made upof two elasses, . One class consisted 
of eager and wehement, Whigs who, if they had. been:.able to 
fake theiz,owp.course, ‘would have. given to the: proceedings-of 
the Convention a- decidedly xevolutionary character, The other 
glass admitted that,a.sevolution was: necessary, but. regarded it 
AA & ROA TY @Vil, and were desizaus to disguise i, a8: much 
9. pssible, wader the, shaw of legitimaey-: The: former class 
wished,. for..a, distingt recognition, of the right. of subjects. to 
detprone bad. princes, .. The. latter class wished té rid: the: court 
iy-of one. bad prince without promulgating any doctrine which 
might-be. abuped. for. the purpose -of weakening the just,;and 
ry. -autharity of futyre..monarchs. The: former: class 
dwelt, ¢ chiefly on, the king’s. misgovernmenk; ‘the latter: on: bis 
flight... The former clase..considered him as haviag forfeited 
hia crown ;, the latier as, having resigned it. It was:not easy 
te draw pp aay form of words which.would, please -alwhosé 
' ggeept it wan bopprtant.te obtain; but at length, out of many. 
sastions .offesed from.different quasters, a. résolution . wag 
ad.avhich. gaye,.general satisfagsien... It.wag snqved. that 

James the Sqcond, having endeavored to aubvert the comme 
ation of the-kiggdom -by, breaking. the. origimal, contract. be- 
tweon king pnd peal, and, by, the advice of Jesuits and other. 

wicked.,persons, haying violated the’ fundamestal..laswa, and: 
haying withdrawn. himself out of the kingdom, had. abdicated. 
the  sovoramant, and that the throne had thereby. become, 

This, pesokation. has been .many times subjected toveriticiom. 
ag. Mmipute. and, seyere .as-was ever applied to. any sentence 
written. by, mans and perhaps there Hever. .was @ sentenog: 
written by man which, would bear such criticism. less... That a - 
king -by grossly abusing his power may, forfeit it is true, That 
a king, who. absconds without, making any provision fer the ad- 
Tainistration,, apd leaves his people in a state of anarchy, may, 
without any violent straining of language, bes said. ta. have 
ae adh his functions, ig, also true, . But..no acaurate writer 

thet, long-continved. misgovernment and desertion, 

fy Taake .up an act of, abdication,, It: is evident. 
toa thay the;menion of the. Jesuits and, other evil. advisers of, 
James weakens, instead of stren ngthening, the case against him. 
For surely more indulgence is due to. a man misled by pernj 
cious counsel, than to a man who goes wrong from. the mere 
impulse of his own mind. ft is idle, however, to.examine these ° 
memorable words as we should. examine a chapter of Aristotfe“ 
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wrbf Hebles, Buch wordewre td be eohsitered, not al-Whids, 
bet aedeeds:' If they effect that which they ate intended) 
effect they are ratiqnal, though they ‘may be contradictury:’' Wf 
they- fail of attaining their end: they are dibsurd, thoupt t 
tatty demonstration with them: Logic: admits of tid comp 
tnise.’ Phe essence of politics ts: comprornise!! ‘Trig therefare 
wet strange that ‘soine ofthe most iipeortant and “most seh 
poliscal instruments jm ‘the world shouldbe Bong’ thé nhowt 
lopieall. compositions that’ ever wore ‘perinidd: Phe’ 6bject“of 
Bomers, of Maynard, and: of the- dther ‘ethinelt rida’ Whe 
shaped: this celebrated motiot wis; not to léave to posterity’ d 
btodet-of definition end’ partition, but to rieke thé ‘restoratiot 
of tyvaint Impossible, and: to place on the throne a sovertigy 
ander whom haw and liberty:-might-be- seoure: This’ dbjéct 
they 'attamed by-‘usme language which, ‘in ‘a: pilosophe 
treatise, would justly ‘be: reprehended as-inextct and: ised? 
They cored Kittle whether their thajor boteed with ‘thelr ¢o 
clusion’ if the mejor securéd: two hundred ‘votes, ahd the cone 
elosions two hundred more. in fact the one ‘Beanty ‘of - he 
Fésdlution ‘is its indonsisteney. “There was a phragd forevery! 
sebdivision of the majority. Fhe mention of the oripinal end 
tract. pidtified tha discipide of Sidney.'The word abdicativi- 
conciliated potiticians of a rhore timid sehodf: There ‘were! 
doubtless many fervent Protestunts who were piéaséd with'thd 
censure: cast on the Jesuits:: To the real ‘statestien thé Bingle 
inhportént: clause was-that which deélared the throne ‘vacant + 
aed, Hf that elause could ‘be carried, He cared Fttle- by what. 
preanrbie it wight be introduced: “The force with wes thu 
ited made all-resistatice hopetess. | “‘The' motion was-adopte 
by thelcommfittes withuut a:division: | H’was ‘ordered ‘thal the 
report shduld de instantly made: ~’-Powle-retutned tothe tha # 
the mace was iaid. on thie table ; Hampden brought up the ‘tes 
ol¥tion ;' the ‘House instantly agreed: to it, and ‘cidered! Him 4: 
carry itto the Lorda® 5 eee Nt WB IO 
+n the following morning the Lords assembled eatly: “Phe® 
benches both of the spiritual and of the temperal peety wets’ 
ctowdéd. « Hampden appeared ‘at the’ bar, and put the’tesotuc~ 
tidén of thé-Commohs “into the hands of Halifax: ‘The Upper! 
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wan ENKOWE! OF) ENGLAND. 
shloude thesbhesol vad itself) intovaibeemmittbsipand Danby ‘esxk 


ihe Baie preal? Ue eriw bates JO Ts cl Qeeev AIS isoTt VIG B6o1g 
150 jacussion wha seon:interrupted by the retppuaranqe wt 
rdampden .with. another. naouage the: House \resanved, ated 
Wan infogmed. thet the Commons -bad just voted it-inconsiovét 
saith dh sedeiy. and walfareo6 thas Protestant nntion qs beigos- 
f by a Popialy dings, To.this vTesdlutiony drreconciia bles as 
 dtabtiously waarwith the doetine of indefensible ‘hereditary 
digit, the peers. gavevan..imrbddiate ahd unaienous | 
ghee pariciple..whiel was thad affiteed has always, dows to 
faut avin time, been sheld sabred. by vali: Prosestant’btatusmen, 
wind: has .mever bebn :.cdnsidesed, by: any: redsonable: Romah 
aa.objeebonable.; Lf, indead,.cur!goversigne wise, lite 
the presidents of the-Ubited: States; mere civil fanctionaries, jt 
iedudd. mot he easy te. vindicate: such: a: restriction du the 
dradahip ef Abe. English (Church | is annexed [to .the:. English 
inrewa sand, there is vio. intélezance..in saying that d-Clesrch 
‘pught get, to, bé-auliegted: to:a head:who regards ‘berias schis- 
wwatical and -hereationb% occ ouon te ceca. gout Ob and 
aie ‘Abas. short, interlude the. Lords again. weat into coumtic- 
wy he. Lexies ingisted that; their pian isliouldisbe discussed 
ford. the wdtea.;of the: Commena: which ‘ideclaned/the throne 
vacant waa considered... This qvas: conceded to ‘ther jiguid the 
aston WS pat whether .a negendyyexercisig kingly power 
aning the liga of dames, in-his .namey would ibd: tee best eape- 
for psosertvang thie laws: abd Aibenies: ofthe nation 8 oliu5 
nisi be-qontesti was longaad poimated.. Thechiel spealcers:ih 
Saver: afi a regeney. Ware Rochester :and. Nottinghemn.' Ealifax 
ana, Denby, ted,tha:otben side... The primate, strange to . 
Sid agkimake his appedrance, though: Te mastly icopestuned yy 
the,- Tory, pears: ito. . place binasel fl ati thetr head...’ His xbsénoe 
Aran 90 him many cosiumelious censures ; -nor have even his 
pilogista ean able th: fiodiany explanation .of it whiely raises 
ig. characters, ‘The. plen of regency: wasihis:own. .. He-had, 
a few days before, in a paper written with his owa hand; prn- 
gaungsd thes planto be.¢leasty:the beat that:coald'be adopted. 
ofthe, delibesatians,.of; the Lords: who supported that:plan: bak 
Bcatned. an wader his roof. His: situation made at his clear 
suty to, declare publicly. what ke thought. Nobady ead sud- 
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pemonal: cowasdieso nr df ovul ger loapidayl' of wide 
probably from a nervous fear of doing wrong that, at-thid 


he; did: ndthingy-butthe should have! kaéwit! that 

simnatod.as, he was te:do nething»was todo: wrong! >LAmbh 
iwhoiadoascrnpuloueto take -onshimsdlf.a graver kitty 
at. gtsémpartant cnisia: cugtit to bactoo-écrapataus | we: lite 
ualagie aif Grat:miniateroftbe Church and:first ‘papr of the . 
 yvidtiiewwdt stéange, howaves, that Sancroftty mind ghowkd have 

heen ill ateane, for he could hardlysbe ‘blind: 20° the! lobvipus 
druth that thevebheme which ‘he had:reesminenied :to-his frivhds 
was atierly:iocemistent ovith dibithet hedand his brethren hil 
theen teaching: during many yours. -‘Thanths kingchad-aldibine 
gn, indefeasible: right to..the: negtil power; ald that’ thévdopall 
ipower, even: when snest grossly abused, couldinot, without sifi, 
db nesibted, wasthe: doctrine im whichthe Asglicen Charéy had 
doitg, gloried. «Did Ahis: doetritte then sreathy inedh only: thie 
ding ‘bad asdiviee and indefeasiblaright t> have his efi gy ated 
aaine cut.on -a: seat which was sdaily emmpliyed in’ despit: ‘of 
him for the purpose of commissioning His enerties :t0/1ev9! war 
onrbien, ond of) sending -his friends to the igdllows for obeFin 
thie? Didithe: whole. duty of: a go0d subject Gonkist/ th va 
dhe: word sking:?:: -bf so,: Vainfaz at Naseby and Bradshaw: 
4he thigh court .of justice had performed all the duty’ of 00d 
fulbjects..» or: Obarles had: been designated 'by the gerertils 
-whoo cosmmended :against: him, and: even bythe! |jadzes wid 
condesned him):am king, «Nothing in the gondwaseof the Lotty 
‘Rarlisment bad: bestil more severely blunted BytlieDhuroW than 
Kn! intgentous device/ofl asing: the nathe ofChartes vi gullet Ai 
£elf. 0: Exeny ene:efihes ministers! had: been iequired' 46'digw 
declaration condemning: at: traltarous.the iflation by whieh ‘tHe 
autbetity.cfl the. sovereign hadiheen separated! frwtt hia pefsctt!* 
Ket: this -traitorous , fiction was: nowcousidetsd by ‘the ‘primate 
cand; byi many: of his .suffragans “as the! only dasis‘on which tl 
Jbould) lin strict conformity: with -Chrékdan: brineiplee;' erect 
° ermiment,-.; eel Ti rd Ea Po a Bae, o1Of 0G “4 KD WOLB 
boffbes; distinction : which Sangjoft: had -bortowed! fran! ite 
[Réundheads :of the: preceding: gentration subverted: ven tHe 
foundation ‘that: system .of politica which: the Chueh and 
-Univessities poetended toihave learned front Saint-Paub! 4 
Holy. Spirit, it had been a-thousand- times—repeated, had-comr- 
manded the Roméaas : ta, be..subjectstd. Nevourolt now- appeared 





" “# See the Act of Uniformity. Jto1omK8e t0 
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the Faly, stages meant .aaly, shat, tee MRextutts were! ts s6ll 
chads were, purfegtly at hibesty: fo-bhase iim: 
ban o. eave: him) pessioner nthe benny: 
the Parthians, to sgaeahiueys him. by ‘force if he ateenspted) td 
relay, to, punish all who.aided, him, oricomesponded with biin;: 
and ,ip, tranafes. the tribunitian. _power-and- the consilan: poweey: 
the presidenc zeae ithe semale {and the palmar ‘the 
ta Galba, or. espasian. er Son ated a 
The amplogy. which the prohbishop tmagined ithat herihald ikige’. 
yered between the case of.a-wrang-hoeded bing and the wase© 
off. hunatic king will ot bear a moments examination: [ties 
ain. that James. was. not in thet: state of, mind in-whichy #f:zhéo 
ba been a& country: gentlomaa .or..@ «Merchant, aey!'aribarms)! 
oeue Id haye held him incapable of-exenuting a contract ora twith:: 
1S oe ngoupd mind ouly.as all bedi kizgs are oft unsourd 
Ng Mharles the First-..had .beemof ‘unsound mind -whert i 
he, went & to seize, the. five ,mexabers ; a9'Chexlea:the:Seoqnd had: 
been .of mnsqund ind when, he-concluded the: treaty: of Dever! 
If. I biaon of :mental. .unseundness: did; not. justify subperctsim 5 
withdrawing theix-obedieace from praces; the plan of e tregers: 
cy, was evidently jndefensible. «. If shia-eost-of: reeatabinsounds 1 
nese, did justify, subjects in withdrawing their :obedionee-fromy 
princes, the, dectring of non-nesistance. waa: completely given 
up;; apd all that any mederate Whig: bad ever: contended “fori > 
wag. fully, admitted. wer om yer? peo at ON Tare env A 2 
Pi icuhed the, oth, of, allegiance about which: Baticroft: and: ‘hie 2 
disciples were.so anxious, one thing -at:lesat.is clean’, that who. | 
ever might be right, they, were wrengi The ‘Whigs held! thats) 
in the oath of allegiance, certain, conditions were timplied; that 
the, king shad violate d these conditions, and thatthe oath had-'! 
there fore lost its force. But, if the Whig doctrine-were false, 
if the oath were still binding, could men of sense really believe.’ 
that they escaped the guut of perjury by voting for a regency ?s> 
Could they affirm, that they bore true allegiance to James whileed 
they, were, in.defiance of his protestations: made: before alit “ 
Europe, authorizing unother person to receive the réyal teveo?! 
nues, to. summon and prorogue parliarnents, to ‘create duleew«: 
and earls, to name bishops and judges, to pardon offendersy’ tee? 
command, the forces-of the state, and to conclude treaties with 
foreign, powers? Had Pascal been able towfindsdinvall aheo 
follos of the. Jesuitical casuists, a, sophism mere contennptibles.: 
than that,which now, as it seemed, sufficed: tonquiet the aon#!! 
sciences.of {he fathers of the Anglican Church ? sees 
4 Jt JOV 
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[[Methiagpeoalsd bo Ina eb ide tian that the plan ef regency. 
could -be{defended: odby/ dt Whig principles. “Between ‘the 
rationed supporters:of- that pliiri! and the rminjority of the House 
of; Gemmons: there eoulll Be tio dispute as to the’ question’ of 
righ! iAH bhet:cemrainesd was a question of expediéney. ‘And 
wealdany statwsmak sbtieusly contend that it was expedient to 
a paveramentvith two heads, and to give to one of 
those heads regal power without reval dienity, and to the other 
regal cignst} twitliout regal power? It was notorious that such 
anvatrengément, éven when made necessary by the infancy of 
insamity of: a) prince, ‘lad werious disadvantages. “‘That' ‘times 
oftepentyitwere fimes of whikness, of trouble; and of disaster, 
was a‘tmntly psoved bythe whole history of England, of France, 
and of Scotland, and had'dlinost become a proverb. “Yet, ina 
cése of :infaney sor of ‘iisanity, the king was at least’ passive. 
He» could, nobractively.:counterwork ‘the regent. What ‘was’, 
now’ proposétiowns, that ‘Ragland should have two Bret Hapts?4 
trates, df ttipe:age and sotind mitidy waging with each aherd, 
aniirreaqnodable-wart It’ was:abauvdte talk of leit d aifibs'! 
merelyrthe! kingly nanreyand: depriving him of ai? Bie ingly” 
power.» bor. she: nante was'a part of the power: “PKe word? 
kiag i iwes.ia:;woed: off: conj Tt was ‘associated iin the 
minds; of ndoy: Bngishmen with thé Mea! of a mysteridiis': 

_chatatedr desived from abcye, and $a the' milfs of almost’ alli’ 
Englishmen with the idea of legitimate and venerabte' auth a 
Sentlyhif thetitlecarvied with'h Sxl? power; “thosé Wo ‘hain- 
tained, thet Jamies ought :to'be deprived of ditt power could! ndt!” 
deny: that. ke ought td be deprived of thé tile: "et Tov? 

1And shaw Jong was:the anomalous povernment platted’ by’ 
the genius of. ‘Sandroft to. dact?) Bevery argorent which dobla”! 
be wigedforsetting.it up-at ‘all inightbé urged With equal fdrde!’ 
for reteihingsit tothe iend of time. If the boy who“had’ been ' 
carried into France: was: really bora Gf the! queen, he would!’ 
hereafter..inherit the divitie and indefeasible Fight-te' be cabted:’ 
king. --The sansen right would ivery probably be "tranbititted:! 
from \Paipish to Papist through the whole ‘ofthe vighteenth' ened 
nipefednth:.centuries:. Both: the Houses’ had urtehimousty fel 
solyed: that: Bnglind ghoukl-1tot be goverted By a! Papist!> Pi 
might; well be, thetefore; that,: frdmn- gétieration ‘td generation,’ 
regdnts ,would:.contmud to administer ‘the-‘government!inthe | 
name of: vagrant and mendicant kings. - There-was’no ‘aottht ” 


thal, sbe xegents.must.be appointed: by partiamnent:' >The effee?'’ 
therefore, of this Gamrivances x . Patek et premen* 
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thenseesedptineiple bP Heredity ‘enseirehry) weld 
the moe’ rely would become really fectivez (don Z a 


‘Anothes urfanswerable reason was.urpad apntiet Sahersiirs 
plo. .Tbere-was on the:sthtute: books daw whieh: hed Been 
seed-:so0n: after the.:close of ithe" long and ploddy “eomrtet 
tuigest. the: Housed of: York! and-Lanedéter;: ahd ‘wiieh hud 
been framed forthe purposs of: averting calamities stich ‘asia 
elternate vactories: of: those houses ‘hid: browpht dn fhe moor 
bod gentry of: .the realm... By this law ira oid 
person: shal, by abating @ kitig in ‘possession ie ue th 
beneltics of:treasor.| \Wheh theiregi¢ites were: broaghtts 
bfter the Restoration, some of them - insisted that: their use ht 
arithinsithe vequityhof: this et: “Phey “Abd: oblyed? they sais 
‘government! which). wab dh “possession, siti wire: tHeReHOHS 
pot traitor... The judges admitted thatthis would‘have ‘bevin'd 
godd defence if the prisoners hid acted «wader the ‘autho ‘OP 
"9: ismeper who, like Henry the Fourth and Richsid' the: 
bore. the regad:title, but duclared: thit’aueh 4 defence tould' nut 
avait men who had indicted, semténéed, and executed ‘one Wd, 
io the: indictment, in the -suntencé, and ‘in’ the death 
wos desiynated :as hing! It fotlowed:, thereford, that 
should support a-repent ih opposition te James would! Hath 
sisk .of Dbessg, hanged; drawn, “and quartered, ‘if ¢ J 
should.recover supremepowerg but/that no‘ pérsofi‘dpafd; 
out such. yiolition of -law'es'Seffoys: himselP would “hkrly 
venture $0 icominit, be punished  for'siding with 3 kid hy 
reigning ethough wrongfully, at "Whivekal ngainet a bind 
3 Nt 





iwas.in exile at St. Germastis*: wre a nt iy 33. 
3ti te honldrocearr that. these ts admit’ of ib Peply 3° . 
they wane -<ddibtless urged with foree by' Dai who" ba 


wonderful power 'of making évery subject: wii ch he treated 
clear to the dullest mind, and: by Halifax; who, in‘ fertili of. 
thdugit and: brillinney ‘of diction, had no‘rival 'afnong’'the ora 
. tors..of that: ¥et:.so' numerdus'and powerfdl ‘were thd 
Fosies: in the’ pper. House that, hotwithstanditig the wedki 

of..theie enge, the defection:of their leader, andthe abitity of 
their opponents, they very nearly carried the day. “A hundred 
lerda.divided, :Fortyenina voted fora regency, fifty-one wen 

be: A: the, minority. were the natural children of “Chafee, ‘th 





Stat. 2, Hen. 7-0 14 Lord Coke's Institutes, part i! chip 28 
feat k, Aor bigh txesatmy in the Collection of “State! 
urnet, i. 813, and Swift’s note RTS UT 
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brsthereriosiaw al semibes: she Dukes. of. er Be peolmeoued 
the Archbishop.of York-and eleven bishops.» : Mo prelitte: 


im the, maiogity: except Comptom and: Teelawneg.% 1) .is 
aot Was, neax mine in the evening. before the House ride. The 
follewing day..wag the, thirti¢th ef January, the anniversary-off 
Ape of Charles she. First. . The great body of the Anglicad 
sla eo bad, . gunn: many years, thought itn, sadred dutyo1d 
ap that, day, the,dortrines of aon+rasistance.and ‘passive 
eon 1 bheiy, old agimens were now. of! lithe. use; and 
asc inings, were evan in doybt whetber they could: veotarg 
;4be. whale, Jitargy.. (The Loweér House: had declared 
at dhe throne, was vacant... The: Upper bad:not yetiexpressdd 
anyopinion:, , It wag, therefor not. easy: to.decide whether the 
prayers, fos,the soyereign ought.to be used.’ ; Every officiating 
minister, teak, his own course:.. In.imoat-of the churches of the 
capital the petitions for James were omitted 1. but at Sait Mar 
garnet » Sharp, Daan of Norwich,who bad been. ‘vequested. to 
ach before the Cammana; tot, only, read, to their: fares thé 
vin ice. as, it stood ia the bovk, but, befbre. his sermon; 
implored, i. his.own, words, a blessing of the king, and, towards 
6.5 close. his, disgpunsey. declaimed: agnizst : the: Jesvitioal 
na PENCE snight. lawfully .be deposed: .by their'sube 
jects. at speaker, that very elterboan,, cermplaimed sto the 
Hpussie this affront. 44 You pssy..a,vate ane day,” he: said 
of PR, | the next day it is coutradicted : from tHe: pubpit inzyous 
ep ye ae Sharp, was-strenugusly defended. by tbe Tories 

oe evan ane | the, Whigs: for: it. was. not fora 
pas that he ad | incurned-senious, danger in the evil times :by 
courage with, which, in, defiance .of the, rpyed, injuhatibn,| he 
ad preached against Popery, .. Sir Christophe if usenmre ver}! 
ingeniously remarked that the, House had tot ordered the ‘rasoe 

tion which declared the throne vacant to be publisheds .Shanpy 
erefore, was, not only net bound, to ;know.sny. thing sof. that 
lution, b could not, have taken, notice ¢f it. without'n breach 
of privilege. oc,which be might have been called ite the ber and 
Tept rimanded on his. nes The majority, felt: that. 4 was: noe 









yTteitr ‘ . 
reff kaordel Lorde} Journale,:Jan..29, 169§ ;- Clireinton’s ‘Diary’ “weetacd 
ary ees hard’s History of the .Revolntien ; ‘Burnet, ij 
His ory 0 ° Revstablishment of the Government. 1689. The 
“of Contents and Not Contents are not given in the journals, 
and are, differenaly. reperted ‘by: different writers: ‘I Have -folfowe 
Charen: on, fehpotenk:thhduowble to ranks out fete of the ‘taj olity ts 
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Wiss: Gt tht eonjunetaee to-gqontred with: the, clergy ;' andthe - 
subject ‘wis suffered to drop.* 

While the Commons: were discussing Sharp's: sermon, the | 
Lords had egain gone ito a committee on the state. of. tha |. 

natiow, atid ‘had ordered’ the resdlution which. pronounces: the 
thrové!-vacalt to be ‘read ‘clause by ‘clause... 

Phe ‘first expression: on which a debate arose: was that whieh. ; 

éd ‘the ‘originul - contract: between king. and :people:... 
it Was ‘not’to ‘be expected -that the ‘Fory peers would. suffer :a. 
phrase whieh! contained 'the quintessence of | Whiggismt tov pass. 
un¢hallénged. A ‘division took place ; and’ it was Gatdremed: 
by ‘fifty-three votes to forty-six that the words should stand: .; 

The severe’ censure passed by:the Commons on the. admin- 1 
istration of Jarnes ‘was next! considered; and was. approved ..- 
without ‘ore dissentient voicd: Some: verbal objections. were ; 
made ‘to the proposition that James ‘had abdicated the goverm-. . 
meri. -lt was. ‘urged that -ho might more correefly.be :said ta::: 
havs ‘dewerted ft.” « This: amendrnent’ was adopted, it should...: 
seen, with-edireely any debate and without. a division. By... 
this time -it was ‘late y and the Lords again’ adjourned:‘t - =: .7¢ 

Up to ‘this moment the smalt body ‘of. peers. which was under... 
the guidance:of Darby -had: acted iA ‘firm anitn with..Halifax +: 
andthe Whigs... The effect of this. union. had -been, that. the... 
pian of regency had been rejected, and the dectrine -of; the: ... 

contract affirmed. . The propasition. that-Janves -hadl 
ceased: to ‘be king had been the rallying p point-of the twa :parties |. 
whith ‘had: rhada up the majority:: But. from.that.pbint their... 
pafh’diverged. “The noxt question tobe decided was, whether: " 
the thYvnd: was vacant; and ‘this was 2 question not -mérely 
verbal, bat of grave: prictical importance. If ‘the: throne was: .. 
vaéarit the Ratios ‘of the Realm might-place William.in it. If 
it was -not veednt;-he-could succeed to it only after his wife, 
after Anno; and-aflet Anne's posterity. —  ~ 

It was, according -to the followers. of. Danby; a rs established» 
magia’ that dur vountry could not'be, even fora: moment, with- _ 
out'a rightful:priace... Pho man might-die:; ‘but the magistrate «1 
was immortal.” “The mar might abdicate; but the magistrate. 
wae: Srirremidvathe: » e these 'potiti¢ians said, we onos‘admit shat © 





. ‘Grey’ s Debates; Evelyn’s Diary: Life of Archbishép Sharp;b 

his ‘son ;' Apology for the New Separation, in letter to De “Toke: 

Shurp, Avekbiskiop.of York, 60h) Dea, ae 
t Lords: Jourtals, Jan. 39; : 100 § j.Clarendon’s Diao... pte sori 
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therthréwe is vacant, we adnmt that it is. lective. ‘The sarersign - ; 
whom we may place on it will be a saveseign, not after the —. 
Englisk, but after the Potish, fashion... Even if,. we: choose. the 
very person who would seign.by night of bisth, still that person... | 
will: ¥eign mot by right of birth, but in virtue of our.chaige, aed. ;: 
will take as a gift what ought to be regarded as an inheritange,. .- 
That galutary-reverence with. which -the: blead- reva) and the 
order of primogenitire have‘ hitherto, been regarded will. be... 
greatly.diminished. Still more. serious will tbe. evil .be,.if we u 
not only. filt: the throne by election, but All it. with a prance whe - G 
has doubtless the qualities of a. great aad. goad euler, and wie ¥ 

has wrought ‘a wonderful deliyetance for us, -but-who.is not - 
first nor even second in the order of succession, If we, once 
say that merit, however ‘eminent, shall be a-title to the. cnawn, - 
we disturb the very foundations of our polity, and furnish.« 
precedent of which every ‘ambitious warvior or siatesman.who, -; 
may bave rendered any great service :to the public will he. 
tempted to avail himself. ; ‘Thiadanger we avoid. if welagigally, 
follow out the principles. of the corstivation | to. their, conge- ~; 
quences. There has been:a deniise ofthe ezowm At. the.,:, 
instaht‘of the demise. the neat heir bacame our lawéal sovereigns 
We consider the Princess of Orange.at next hei ;;and. we had... 
that she. ought, without. any delay, to. be proclaimed, what -ahe ¢ 
. already ‘is,-our queen. 

The Whigs replied that it was idle to. apply ordinary rales. 
to #: country in a stafe of revolution, that ty greatcuedion 
now depending was not to be decided: by the saws. of padantie |, 
Templars, and that, if. it were to-be. so decided, such, sawe 
might be quoted on one side as well na the. other. ..1f it wea a: 
legat maxim that the throme could. never be vacant, it. was alan. -: 

a legal maxim that o hving man could have. no. heir James - 
was still living. How then could the Princess of Orange be his 
heir? The laws of England bad made full provision for; the | 
succession when the power of a sovereign and his, natural tifa 
terminated together, but had made no. provision for. the. very:.-. 
rare cases in which his power terminated before the..close of: - 
his. natural life; and with one of those. very rare cases the 
Convention: had now now: ta deal. That James na longer filled the--, 
throne both Houses ronounced.. Neither. common law . 
nor statute law desi nated any person as entitled. to fill the 
throna between. his demise and his decease. . It-followed that - 
the throne was vacant, and that the. Houses smight. havite the. - 
Prince of Orange..td fill it... ‘That fer wae not) nexh-in ‘onder pf. 
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Aeivte: veew' trined vbet thib wis wo:disedvantagt-> oh! theleon@ary, 
it was-é! pesitive teconmmendation, 2He monatchy wes 
‘fn. good'politi¢al: institution, bbt was by! ba inedns. afore ancréd 
[than -other good: political institutions. Unfortunately; bigoted 
ytd: seevile ‘theologians had: turned-it into ty religious 
almost as awful and, &s ‘«mcegrhprehenmble .as ‘transubétaritiatien 
bitself.... Po beep the institution, and yet to get rid. of: the abject 
- edd‘ noxious superstitions with which!it - had: of late yeara been 
raksociated, and which had- made it a curse instbad-of a. blessing 

; to! bociety, ought to -be:the: first objact.of- English. Pecwinner L 

rand/that.abject would: be. best ‘attained |by slightly 
lee time: ‘fromthi general: rule of. descent, an Wen nee ‘resurn- 
Nitagr to tt. pee “bal 
arr Many atteinptswere madd to pteventan open ‘breach between 

-Abe ‘party ofthe: prince and shid ‘of the princess. .. A. great 
‘Imeeting waa hdid at.the Earl of Devdnshire’s housd, and .the 
-alispute was warm. ! Hnlifat waa the-chief speaker. for ‘William, 

* Dassby for Mary, -Ofthe mindiof Mary: Danby: thew: natbing. 
.Ghe had been somé time expectéd in London; diut--had sbéen 

 detnined Sn» Holland, first by riabges of ice which bad blocked 
tsp: the! rivers, and, whér the: thaw came, by: strong westetly 
owinde: 1Jied she sarrivdd ‘earlier the.'dispute would probably 
have teen atonct quieted. Halifax on: the other side bed: :n0 

authority to say any thing in William’s name... ‘Thai prince, 
htne-to tis promive thhthe would’ léave .the ‘settlement, of the 

- government to:'the Conventién, had maintained 'an impenetrable 

omeservé, and had not suffered any.word, look, or gesture, indi- 
acative either of: sdtisfactian-or of displeasure, ta escape. him. 
(Onelof his countrym@h, who had a large share of his eanfidence, 
b iad been invited to the ‘meeting,‘and waa. carnestiy presspil. by 

thd /peersito givé them some: information. : He dong excused 

-cbimself.i At last he so far yielded to their orgenoy Ay to #4y, 
+] eat only ¢uess:at his: highnegs’s atind. If you wish 
caphat d.iguess; I guess that he would not like.to be his wife’s 
5 gentleman uahians but 4 khow nothing.” + [know someting g 
1: tlow, however,” said Danby. ' [ ketow enoigh, a and too much 
L Her then depaned ; and the assembly brake up.*- ge Tolk 
yf nrgentl ; +, ! 1 
-. # Dartmouth’s -note-on Burnet, .i. 203. Dartmouth says that i 

from Fagel that the Lords extracted th the hin 

“ih ‘very pardonabte ‘in a hasty inatginil 3 ‘rot ENG 


thers Ought not’to have co fed ‘30. palpable’ a 
= ad StH Holland, on the 6th of Derember, 
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is@no the thiety.fiest rof Seubory the debate dvhich: lead: térmi- 
emeted tines pritkwearas publicly sesewed iy the iiouse of 
bPsers.9 : Dhatcdey had beta fixed fon the ‘national thankegiring. | 
biker dffice had: beed drawn! op (for ::the! ocdasian + by: nevetl 
: Peshops, “TwhOm! were: eriwahd. Sprab: ot is -perfectly 
nfeees ‘doth! from the:adal tesa cagd:éoam aha malkignity-by-orhich 
igudh obmipositions were. in: that age: too ‘oftes -defokmed),and 
Ngastaines, bette? perhaps 'thiuduny. pecasionat sereiee omhich :has 
gbeen! fransed: dering smo: dentures, a ‘comparison with that 
onnddel of chhste, lofty, and pathetic cloqnence; theo Book 
aif Common Prayer. . The loos went thevmonning to/West- 
“intesten Albbay. 5. The Cenimons had desired Barretto preach 
before them at Saint Margarets.” He was not likely ctov fiill 
ohos: tte! snenenerrer owhicly had! been: conrmitted>its the:iéame 
‘pluseeton setrioes‘oaledf ct His bigoroes’ and: aninsnted odis- 
‘the loud chars o® Aicauditor rt 
Temas: nist eal pemted sby- onthmand wf the House bet was srais- 
‘dutet dine Prone (for thd ‘edlifseution' of \foreigzs: ‘Pretcetantd* 
Pte Oddy iclosed with the ofestigities: usnalvon exch duchsidns. 
bPhe whet town’ shone briginty ‘with: Grewoitkd | and ison firds : 
tthe our ofowens and tee penting: of bets -histed: siti the! nazht 
vieas far ‘spent bgt, before ths; lights: wers!-etehket said: the 
catreeds silentparp evént kad taken place: whict threwse ala mp: én 
‘She ysublic!joye. i er! fe ho4 rag vee oF vietodtog: 
silt “Ehénseges' hed aepsived: ftom she: JAbbby torthear “house; and 
shied: sos awed tlie diseuasion 0h, the: state’ of. the’ nation: Phe 
-ihit, worte ofthe! resolution ‘of: the: Gammons weve stakerr-into 
‘‘Qohsideration’ .and-it ooh became clede' that ithe amnjority was 
Snopuinpesed tovamsest t2 those words. . {Po near fifty dordentho 
Yhdldethat the-regal tithestillsbelonged:to danies:were now added 
beewemor etglit who debt that it hadcsready devolved-on: 
‘VBhe Whigs, : finding: ‘themselves. outnambered; ttied. ite sot 
“promise the dispute. Dey -proposed-td santit the words which 
the those vdcant; and wirnpty ta:dectare the prince. 
il pence Ag and qasens oft was inenifest that anch, a 
“ dectaratiod implied: shougtviti did not: etdpressly wffirm; bli shat 
the Tories Weee wiwiling:te-comedes ; Por:qobody:!catdld 


~pretend that that William bad a eaocded to. the regal office by-right 
i E's Bury vada James . at Wate” tha: ry ron tena Te 
y velt, Bentinck, ‘or Zulestein, most. Es ee ¥ Dykvelt.! ° ~ 

eee ‘and will repay the trouble of perusal.” be Foung 
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of biste (Taped . + teas rce 
sharefese ian sact Walmer yan Lace abtre shore be arsetesy 
HORS WHbOW Sekaeaaryidm dike opirbpesitigniafithd (Vhig: lords 
was rejected by fifty-two votes to forty-seven: hbo quedtida 
Matnihen puthbwhetherthe!ithrenewesfitant Dhol contents 
yitan nly sartyarine >: sie nda-cnokents fifty-five.coO6 the aniaiore 
iy thisty-Rin-pretestods®L —.coi2o0nv0 on odsm ot bemimmrereb 
nolwswe the::two folowing days ALondearems dal an qinduidt 
and-anx.ene state: : The ‘Tetiesbegambechbpe that theysmiphd 
he ablaiagain to sing fonweit tieie favorie plan: bf niegemay 
wath better euacess.:: ‘Perbeps: ther prince: himselfy when 48 
found that he had-po abanoe if iweariag stlealicrdwejemib et 
prefer Sanqroft's echerhd 10: Danbyls.o;' It wasbetter \doubfess 
tobe: #. kings thin to; be a regdht :. chbdtwak) betters te: back 
Ragent. than .te be, a: gentenren ushers. fle the other: sidt ithe 
lower ian flemner. classref) W higs,| the sold -emisseries-of Shafiess 
buys the! -old associates hf: (Goltege; begela ap atin in’ the ioity7 
Grawds assembled iav Palate: Kerdy and Reldbthreatebing:itan« 
“guage. Lord Lovelacd; who ses suspected df having shor! 
omer | Ahese- assemblages, }dpforsmed: the «pedrs «thet: heotwas 
obsrgad- with: petition degtestiag othém :iristantlyto-7dedlaed! 
tbe Srines-and :Prisecss 6f Orga kieg and quest: .deo wap 
asked: bycwhiom te partition was signed. o4t'Fhere are noiliands: 
to:it yeks”-he answered; th buts whetv/] dering it here: hemt, there: 
spall be: hands enough; .. Tie mesate aleaniad:- aad 
his own party. The leading Whigs were, in thith; e¥etn motes 
anxious than the’ T orem thet the; delbenatensdof:theofonvén- 
tion, should whe perfectly. frebreld it it.ghenild not sbeodrb-the! 
- pamesnof manysadbérent ob dabies/to, edtega! that either: dausd! 
‘had acted wader foree. <A spetition, similar oto vthat :zehieh shad! 
haga. intuasted:b to: dievelace, was brotghtrinte stie EHoume sof 
Commons. bull wa edotereptuorsly: srgjentad. 7: 


fe t in protesti t the attempt f the par the 
oremost in protesting against the attempt o rabble in 
streets to overawe the Estates of the Realm. William pent 


for Inovbhice} ok posited’ With bin atta gtys ‘alt “Orton 
Nothing wae Manche oft oae seal ei 
ing fi‘tle of our fevoluticn “is 
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reports of the day. bar feo: ta neh om bata 
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admiratibacnedtiof imitation tien thé 'inasnerche which dhe'dvve 
pasties: snothe Odnvelstion; at the: very mdmentoat which! thelt 
depites rh highest,joined like he man to runlss the Gictation 


of, the: mobidf the: capitals. Oo eotey cater tv hotvaot ea8 
aBatythotigh the Whigs were filly deterwitied te ‘ridintdin 
order rand to -the: freedons-of debate? ahey! were ext 


determined to make no concession. Jes; ae ‘asiil, Carte 
the:halp of bis eaensies:. A tener from hirh 16 ‘the! Comveritlo 
bedi jest atrivell im Liondon:: On Saturday the sieondé- of Pegs 
raary: the! Comimous; without division, resolved ‘to 'ndhew 6 
théin sdeolytion as: ivoriginaly staed. : It hadebeen transinitted. 
tol: Preston by the! apostate Métfort, who eas: now high 'in favor 
at: Sefint>Gevmdins:« The “name! of Matfortwas' an abomitad 
tiond te every! Churchrash. «Phat he was stilt! a eon fidentiat 
misistor was alone eufficient~to ' prove ithatchis! miastet’s PABA 
and’ pettydrseness were'iscarable, | No member of either Hone 
ventured ta propose that d paper whith eatne from eacled’ quatd 
tenthould-be read: The contents; huwever,iwere. wall known 
toalbthe town: 1His majesty exhorted the Lorndd and Commons 
netvto despair of his clemency, and -gracicueblynssurdd thear 
thet (bebwould pardon those wwhe had: betrayed shifti, soins. few? 
excepiéi, whem ‘he: did: sot name!) How was ‘it possible :té dd) 
atty: hing for ‘a -piince whe, vanquished, | dese ried, ‘bakisheds 
linens on-alms, told:those who were the arbiters of ‘tils fate that! 
if they-wowld sét hime’ ow his ‘tarene! Lagain-be reveling 
eofew ofsthem? Bic op es Mouse ed re fo at 
- Pho. contest between :the!twa brates: ofsdhe: hog 
lasted:sonte ‘days longer ! On ‘Monday théofourth ‘of Febtaaiy! 
the péérs -nésclved ‘that they swoulduinsiet bir thelaniendmentind - 
bixt.2 protest t0' which :thisty-nioe’ washes were’ subseribed oves! 
ebtersd dh she joarnuls-t Ox the foltowing day ene! “Toisas! 
deterrhined’t3/tr} their stsength in ‘tae’ ‘Lower Hotise.:' Phhey’ 
Se Ge PINE a deur 
lis 13YO C2 elt sale 
Fa. i 1689,,yrll be fenndsin eenhets} 
in Clarke(p Life. of Janres'- fe, 
fa Debsies i Lorde’ Sourmals, Hedy. 





by several writers, and, among others, Tae, 
Ralph and by M. Mazure, that Datiby-signed, this. Myoumnais 
8 mata Probably some person. who examined the j grou afore 
Sek raistook Derby for Danby. “Lords” Fi lourngls, Feb, ; 
88, . Evelya,.a few days befnze, wrote Derby, by. maistabey.fors 
Danby. “Diary, Jan. 29, 1688. ice tb eet Tak val le beac gst 
42 





ae RISO ST SNORE 


nanmered : thane: im gies ns 8 
ta, Me: aanadments we the foods. "Sheed wkseseon ‘Ttioed whicgre ciel 


plan: of ;Sascref> and. theae que wora:for Ubalplaasdf: Denby: 
djvidad,.togather:: but..they: mere -beatan by twa diandreds ansh: 
eighisrtuid votente a: bendeedk-and fifty-one. | ‘Ths -ddousesthen:! 
resolved sortdquestia feob coxferentauithiihe:bbrdalf ol * cre: 
edt the, 2050 sme retrcinuoaso afioats | ivene.sankings anitbeuty 
the wale.of-perdinment, sotibring the-dieputd between sbactim: 
branches ef) the legwlatute solm-olone. > Hetmetithsght! teat the 
imporwinde of the .crisia justified. hins. i: publishing vibe: greet 
seeadt whiek the: princess. had ¢exifidedbta bin: We knew, die 
sdidy frane-har own lips, that it-baddong brea. bar chee: 
nogieaweven if, she camaite the theone:id' she reguisnaoursal pfs 
dencantsi tm. eumnenderiiber: powan, seitin the ssiftictian ef paslias:s 
meas, into: the -hande ef. hey: drubband. «:/Danlly sebeiged;i fran 
heg. ag narpgat,andl, almost: atigry« neprimetidss1-She; wad; seb 
wrote, the prince’s wife ; she had na other wisle<thdns teche aubez 
jeed teachings thet, moekcaruel: ingiry: thas: ‘could, .bé/ done: torder 
would: bal ta. set -her-uipcns bisooompetiten;.and she: paver: cotkd. 
regard Any pAHON WO took: eich 2: eautees 99 het, tore Eriqud.sJ 
The: Tories hed sid: ene: hope. : onines might insist ions bene 
rightsy and eni thoatof.her cbildram oNoctfiertdvag epasedito! 
stimulate, dsm ambitiony and: to alaem her ‘eonecktaceevoliien » 
uncle Clarendon was especially active. A few wedke only:tad: 
elapead taiAce the hripe of: weedse aind .geeatpesachad inspedldd 
him: do-belie the bosstfal professions of hie: whole: tiff, lor desert:. 
the saya caunes te join with:the Wildmaaniend Herguaona, wih 
to.panposti thes. the kingabould -heaanta prasonein tora: 
langbend jetnered, jai éoxtvens hegirts by ywpestikentiel 
The jaxd: which had produend - thist shrenge,-trexistonisatidn Wee. 
tha: micetejtalty of Leeland. -.Bods, howknien issifipegnad thatthe. 
prosglyte had little ahemaai of obteining: thevaplendid prisesuits 
which Hts hdart.waaeet:; He found that/others were gonsultéd 
on.-Irigh affairs. His: advice was, never: asked, andwhea ab- 
trusively.and‘importuitely offocad tas coldly redpited.:eskte. 
repaired menytimes.to- Saint: James's Palacky lut cel dienancely 
obtain a word oralook. One day the prince was-writing panath- 
- er day-he wanted-fresh air and must. zidein Abe pecs ape thiAd 
he was closeted. wish, officers On mailitery biusine poyldvsas. 
noha. Clarendon. SAW. - that he. WAS. not likely to. gain_any - 
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thing bythe sacvifies of his donk Botertninsiid ips sade" 
them :bach-ageiu. bs Deco taber rebition tad cowrerted: Hine! 
intdi al rebel: iIn.. Janbery disdspoinetiedt ordoonrerted® him 
into. a royalist: -The Turleagy <conucjousn eas these: he heise» 
beed‘a-consistent Tory gave! a pectbiar acrinvdsy'td his: 
ism.* In the. iduse of Lords: he had dont ‘all np bievpowenegt 
ta spttbement:. Heinciw exerted; for the sane end,‘all-his 
infrabace overthe Brimeeks:Amne: “But . his:influence over “hee! 
wad small. indeed whed comptired: with that of thi Churchitie; / 
who: wisely . called. tq theic-help two-powerful allids, Billetesn)/ 
who, a9(a@ spiritual:director, had, at that time) jicntiensd author=< 
ityjend.Lady Russell, whosd noble atid gentle virases;: proved? 
bythe : most esuel .of. all triads, bad: gained: for-hdr the 2epetae:1 
ties ofp taint: ‘Live Princess of. Denmark, it was! sued kitowe,) 
was Willing: dmt Wiitidm should. reign for life »- and itwals oviin 
dent. that’ to defend: ‘tee: wears she ‘princemes again ten-: 
selves was! a-hopeless ‘task.t: . HE. O 
. And now William thought that the: time: had: ome: whe he 
ought. to. explain ‘himself. He accordingly sent for: Halifax,” 
Danby, Shrewsbury, and. some.other. pulitical ieadersof eer 
note, and with. that air of: stoical, apathy uaderowhieh he: 
from. .B.. boy; -beew.in the luxbit..of condeating!: his iurengient”: 
emaitioos, addressed ‘to them’ a: few: deeply. ‘ghevitated >-and.< 
ghty wards,” moos Pata Gtr oo pons 
e had hithertu, bar said, vomsingd silont;-he- ‘hed Daeg? 
neither: solicitation neraienact’ glare ‘had noteven sufferedia hint: 
of tis apasions or wishes.to get alirdad:; but a ctisis had: now. 
_ umived.at-which.it wap accessary forhim: to. declare: hisageag-.! 
tons. :' He had. no right and, uo.-wishw dietatete the Consens’. 
ties. All deat.- he. claimed- for. ‘himeelf. was the’ privilege. of | 
declining any office: which he. felt that.he. could not ‘hold. with: 1 
honor 40. -himeslf.and-with beneSit-to. the public)... © Hi “{ 
atzong pariy wae: for.a regency. lt wait for: thé uses? 
to- determine. whether. such av-wrrangement Would-be for the:° 
interest. of’. the: netion. *.He hada devided . opinion op that?! 
points sued he thought it : “Tight to say cistinedy thet ise would» 
not. be .re 
‘Another: panty, was ‘for placing the ‘pribeods: om-the thirdns, > 
and for Gering to him, during ‘ber life;the. tide’ of icing and eh a 
’s- Diary, Jan. 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11,-12, 13, 14, + 
Burnet, i. 807. mt co 


t Clarendon’s Diary, Feb. 6, 168 j ‘Duchess. af- " Martborough’s 
Vindication ; Mulgrave’s Account of the Revolution. 
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aveba rein. the ‘ndeniniateedeve ek her night tee Ipbbeed ‘to ality 
him. -He opuld not stoop toceuch a: post. /Fe- tatdeniadl 
{he prisedes -as much.awit: was pouible for tian te esfetth 
ronan *bwt ‘not even feom ner would: he 4° subérdindte 
& -procaricim ‘place in the governntert.-- Me Wes sb mae 
that he:could not submit’ to be tied to the apron -strinpd'even 
the beat. of wives... He did :notidesire-to talie eneweren 
ligh affairs 3 butpif he did consent to take part; thére was 
pr oy ‘he -eould ‘usefilly or honorebly ‘take. © BF - 
offered him the crown for life he would ‘aecepit' it: 
not, he. should, without: repining, return to his” omrive county 
Ha concluded: by saying that he thought. it seasonable ‘that thie 
Ledy -Anme and-her posterity should: ‘be preferred ''in the uct 
Qession toany ebridren whom he maight have’ by any “other wife 
shan the Lady. Mary.*: _ 
“Tha. meeting broke up ; and what the prince had said was th 
a few hours known all over London. That he must be i 
wes new clean. The only question was; whether hé ‘should 
hold-the. regal dignity alone or conjoimly with the princess. 
Hislifax and a: few other politicians who: saw in #’strong Fight 
the dafiger-of dividing the supreme executive authority 
it-idesinable that;: during Wiltiam’s -life, ‘Mary‘#houll -be onty 
queen consortsand. a subject. ‘But ttris: arratigenient, - 
much-night doubticss be said for it in. arguinent; ‘shocked 
general -feeling even of those Englishmen: whé were most 
attiobed: ta the prince. His wife had given an wtipréevederited 
proof:.of conjegal submission and affection; arnt the very least 
retern thet could: be made to: her would be: to bestow’ on hey the 
dignity of -qdeen ‘qeen -regwant: : William ‘Herbert, oné of the moat 
Zealous of the prince’s adherents; ‘was ao muclt éxasperated that 
_ hespraagront of the bed to which he was confitied by gout, and: 
vebementiy-declared:that he never would hive drewt'¢swétd it 
hie highness's: cause if--he ‘had foreseen that's: shamefet ax’ 
tweuld ‘be made. -:} behead oe the teolt the’ mettet op 
soreageriy as Burnet. His blood d at the wrerig dorid' to 
his:kind patrodess.: He went straight to Wier, ox expostiitated* 
vaitimently, arid begged to be ported to resign the chiiplitine* 





5@- Bromes,.& 820: . Burnet says that He ‘has riot related the events” 
of this stirring time'in chxonological order.. I: have therafore bee’ 
forced to arrange them by guess; but I think that I ean seareely be 
wrong in supposing that the letter of the Princess. of Orange to 
Danby trived, did that the prince's explanation of his views was 
given, between Thursday the 31st oft January, and Wednesday the 
6th of February. so 
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of Widiledl -im. ‘yours highness’s: servant,” sdidthe' béave 
ace. 4 it gvquid-ba, ungeemly in me:to Oppose ‘a1 
Bev Aik See ae your oountenance.: “1 thensfare ‘des 


40, thet may. fight the princess's battle: wah avery 
Fels. a ‘Giod -has~ pom, me. st L' chink, docter,” said 
weber coalpess; ‘thet: yoahad better Mey 


‘keer yeuare.:, Itwilsurely:be tims for you-to quivmes when 
F do-something-of which you disagprove.””. “Tnve:teveholite the 
sghqme which had excited. | Burnet’s resentinent mwas enti 

ven up; and: all shose who considered Janses as’ no” 

ing, were, agreed as to. the way io which -the throne must 

> filled. Waulligma and Mary must be king and qieen. .Thé 

of both-sanst appear together on the coin ; writs mod 

yup in the pares of both ; beth must enjoy alt the personal 
dignities and immunities of royalty ; but -thé’ administration, 
which eguld not. be- solely. divided, must belong, to: William 

e*. . 

 Agd new the.. time. arrived foe tha free eonfareace: betwoet 
tbe,.Hoyses.. The magagers for the Lords, in. thein’ robes} 
took their seats: along one-side.of..the table in the Paintdd 
Chamber ; but the enowd of. members of : the: House of Com- 
mons .on the.other ade was -so: great that the genttemen who 
were. to argue the-question in vain tried to get theoogh. It 
gas not without much. difficulty .and tong delay that the ser 
gant at arms was-adle. to. algane passago.t 2 

_ At length the discussion began. -A fu L report of the speeches 
1p, both, sides has: come down. to. us. -- There are few students! 
_af-history. whe have not saken up that report with eager ‘cari: 
“agity. and laid it dewn with. disappointment. .... The :questinn 
batween the. Houses wag argued ov bath sides:as,a question ofs 
oh 1 The: objeetiens which the Lords mada to the:reastution. 

the Commene were verbal and technienl, ant were -met by. 

or am ein fechnigal answers. . Somers:v indicated.the:pee ef: 
ge wort bdieation byajuatasions frona: ‘Gadtins ond: Brissanws,s 

igeline aad -Barjolug. | When be-was challsaged to show any 
autherity for the. proposition, that England could. bo: without-a 
sovereign, he uced the parliangent roll of the year:1209, 
in which it was expressly set forth that the kingly office was va-- 
capt.during the..interval between the resignation of Richard the 
Saeand and the enthroning of Henry the Fourth. The’ Lords: 





"ee ‘Meigtavé’ s Account of the Rexolyfion j i Burnet; 4. BB 
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replied by producing the parliament rol! of the fitee year’ of 
Edward the Fourth, from which it appeared that ‘the resord of 
1999 had been sulamnly annulled. They théereftte mutntained 
that the preeedent on which Somers relied was no longer vat. 
Treby then came to Somers’s assistance, and ‘brought -forth. the 
parliament roll of the first year of Henry the Seventh, which 
repealed the act of Edward the ‘Fourth, and consequéntly 
restored the validity of the record éf 1399. ‘After a‘ colloquy 
of several hours the disputants separated.* The Lords assem- 
Lied in ther own house. It was well’ understood that-t 
were about to yield, and that the conference ‘had been a’mere 
form. ‘The friends of Mary had found that, by setting het up 
as her husband’s rival, they had deeply ‘displeased! her. ' Beme 
of the peers who had formerly voted for a regency had .deter- 
mined to absent themselves or to support the’ resolution of the 
Lower House. Their opinion, they said, was utichatized; but 
any government was hetter than no government, and the couh- 
try could not bear a prolongation of this agony of 'saspense. 
“ven Nottingham, who, in the Painted Chamber, had: taken 
the lead against the Comimons, declared that, though his own 
conselence would not suffer him to give way, he was glad-that - 
the consciences of other men were less squeamish. Several 
lords who had not yet voted in the Conventidn ‘had ‘been im- 
duced to attend ; Lord Lexington, who had’ just hurried over 
from the Continent; the Earl of Lincoln, who was half mad’; 
the Earl of Carlisle, who limped in on crutches; ‘and the 


Bishop of Durham, who had been in hiding and had intended 


to fly beyond sea, but had received an intimation that, if he 
would yote for the settling of the government, his conduct in the 


, Meclesinstieal Commission should not be remembered aganist 


him. Danby, desirous to heal the schism which he had caused, 


/exhorted the House, in a speech distngnished by even moro 
than, his usual ability, not to persevere in a contest which might 


be fatal to the state. Ele was sfrenuously supported by Hal- 


fax. The spirit of the opposite party’ was quelled. - Wher-the 
question was put whether King James had abdicated the’ -gov- 


_ermment, only three lords said Net Content. On the question 


- 


whether the throme was vacant, a division was demanded. 


»'The Contents were sixty-two; the Not Contents forty-seven. 


It was immediately proposed and carried, without a division, 





* See the Lords’ and Commons’ Journals of Feb, 6, 168§, and the 
Report of the Conference. 
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that the Prigce and Pringess of Orange should be declared Kin 
aod Queen,of England.* _ ne 
,. Nottingham then moved that the wording of the oaths 
allegiance and-sypremacy should be altered in such a way th 
dhey: might. be gonscientiously taken by persons who, like hin- 
self, digapproved of what the Convention had. done, and yét 
sully. purpqsed to be loyal and dutiful subjects of the new 
goxerrigns. .[o this proposition no objection was made.’ Th- 
deed there can be little doubt that there was an understandi 
pn the.gubject between the Whig leaders and those Tory lord 
hose, vates had turned the scale on the last division: ‘The 
(pew. oaths were sent down to the Commons, together with the 
Jeaglution, that the prince and princess should be declared king 
and :qugen.t a oo as 
lt. was.pow known to whom the crown would be given. On 
what conditions it should be given, still remained tobe decided. 
‘Abe. Commons had appointed a committee to consider what 
sieps it might be advisable to take, in order to'secure law and 
diberty: against the aggressions of future sovereigns; and thi 
£ommittee had made a report f This report’ recommended, 
first, that those, great principles of the constitution which had been 
wjalated by the Fethrencd king should be solemnly asserted, and, 
secondly, that many new laws should be enacted for the. purpose 
of, C4 bIN the prerogative, and of purifying the adminisjration 
-of.. justice. Many of the suggestions of the committee were 
excellent ; but it was utterly impossible that the Houses, could, 
ja mnonth, or even in a year, deal properly with matters 
}yumeraus, so various, and soimportant. It was proposed,aro 
piper things, that the militia, should be remodelled ; that the power 
which the sovereign possessed of proroguing and dissolving: pay- 
tiaments should be. restricted; thatthe duration of parliaments 
Shauld be limited; that the royal pardon should no jongér be 
pleadable to a parliamentary impeachment; that toleration 
-sheyld, be, granted to Protestant Dissenters ; that the crime of 
high treason, should be more precisely defined ; that trials for 
high, treason should be conducted in a manner more favorable 





-' # Lorde’ Journals, Feb. 6, 168%; Clarendon’s Diery; Burnet,’ i. 
892, and Dartmouth’s note; Citters, Feb. 7%. - I have followed 
‘larendon as to the numbers. Some writers makb the: majority 
Emailer’ and some larger. . | 2 oT 

* + Lords’ Journals, Feb. 6, 7, 16835; Clarendon’s Diary. 

*.- t Commens' Journals, Jan. 39, Feb. 2, 168§.. ok 
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to innocence ; that the judges should hold their places for life ; that 
ahe mode of appointing sheriffs should be‘altered ¢ thar juries 
éhotild be nominated im such a way as might exchide partiality 
and ‘currustion; that the practice of filing criminal: informa- 
titns 4 the Kine’y Bench should be abdtished ; that the Court OF 
Chatioery should be reformed ; that the fees of ptiblic functior- 
aties should be ' regulated ; and: that the Taw of Quo Warratitd 
should be amerided. twas evident that cautious and defiBerate 
tegistatioh’ ow these ‘subjects must be the: work ‘of “nore ‘than 
dnd laborious ‘séssion’s atid it was equally evident ‘thkt Ha 

_ and crude fegislation’ on subjects'so grave could tot bift ‘pts- 
Woe new grievances, worse than those which it-might rémbve. 
f':the- coommittde:‘meam to give a list'of the refaris Which 
ought to be accomplished before‘the throne was filled,’the Hist 
was absurdly long. If, on the’ other hun} the cortimittee 
aiemat:to give av fst ofall the reforms which ‘the ‘léptstatrre 
Would do well to make in’ proper season, ‘the tist! wis ‘strangely 
#irperfecti indeed, as soon as the report had Been read, them: 
ger aflér member rose td siiggest some addition. ft was-moved 
and ‘catiied that the selling of offices should! be prohibited; thet 
tts: Habeas''Corpus ‘Aet should be madé more efficient: ald 
dhat the luw of Mandamus ‘should be revised: One genttenah. 
felon thé ehtmueymen ; another-on the exelsemen ; atid the 
House resolved that the matpraetiees of: both chimneymen ard 
éxcisémen should ‘be -rest¥ained. it is a most ‘remarkable cit 
éuittstance' that, while the whole political, mifitary, judicial, and 
fiscal systern-of the kingdum was thus passed in’ reviéw, not’d 
ingle ‘representative of the people propdésed the repeal GF the 
statuta which bubjieted the presy to a censdtship. ‘It was-fot 
yet understecd, even by the most enlightened ‘men, that. the 
tiberty of discussion is the great safeguard of all other liberties.® 
- ‘Phe House was greatly perplexed... Some orators vehetinént> 
ty said that too much time had already been lost, and that the 
rovernment: ought to! be settled without the delay of a day, 
Béclety was unquiet ; trade was languishing ; the English colony 
its Hretand was m tmninent danger of perishings a foreign wat 
Wid timpending ; the exiled tyrant might,in a few weeks, be 
at Dublin with a French army, and from Dublin he might’ soon 
utoss ‘t Chester. Was it not insanity, at such a ‘érisis, to leave 
the' throne unfilled, and, while the very éxistenee of parliaments 
was in jeopardy, to waste time in debating whether parliaments 
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Should be prarogued. by the sovereign or ve by themselves ?, “On 
the other side it was asked whether the Canvention could think 
that it-had fulfilled its ‘mission by merely: pulling .dewn lane 
‘prince: and putting up another. Surely now ‘or never was. thie 
fame,to secure public liberty by such Fences as might effectually 
Prevent the excroachments of prerogative,* .There was doubtr 


Jess great weight | in what, was urged op, both sides,,, The.able © 


ghiefs.of the Whig, party, among whom Somers was fast ri 
fo ascendency, proposed a middle: course. The: House: 
they said, two objects in view, which ought to be kept distinct 
Qne object was to secure the old polity of the realm against 
illegal attacks,; the other was to improve that -pality by legal 
seforms.. The former object might be attained by: solemnly 
putting, on record, in. the resalution which called the new sov- 
eteigns. to the throne, the: clairn of the English nation to its 
ancient franchises, so that the. .king might hold: his erown, ard 
the. people their privileges, by one and,the same title deed. 
The latter object. would require a whole volume of elaborate 
statutes,. The former object might be attained in a day; the 
laiter, scareely in five years, As to the former object, all par- 
ties, were agreed; as to the latter, there were innumerable 
‘ywarieties of opinion. No,member of either House would has; 
tate for a moment to.vote. that the, king could not levy. taxes 
without. the consent of parliament ; but it would be-hardly pos: 
gible: ta frame any new law of procedure in-cases, of high 
treagon which would not. give rise to long debate, and. be oath 
demped by,somc. persons as unjust to the prisoner, and 
piheys.as.,unjust to the crown. “The business of an extraordy 
nary convention of the Estates of the Realm. was not to do the 
erdinary: work of parliaments, to regulate the fees of masters 
in Chancery, and to, provide against the exactions of! gaupers, 
but 10 put right the great machine of government.: When this 
had been done, it would, be time to. inguire what improvement 
our’ institutions needed ; nor would. any. thing be. risked..by 
flelay ; for no sovereign wha reigned merely by the choice of 
the nation could long refusa his assent to.any improvement which 
the nation, speaking through. its representatives, demanded | :, 
,On these grounds the Commons wisely determined to posts 
pone all reforms til the ancient constitution ‘of the kingdom 
should have been restored in all its parts, and forthwith to fill 
the throne without imposing on William and Mary any ether 
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- obfigation than that of governing according to the existing laws 
ef England. In order that the questions, which, had .been,in 
dispute between the Stuaris and the nation, might neveragain 
be stirred, it was determinucd that the instrument by which the 
Prince afd Princess of Orange were called to the throne and by 
Which the order‘of succession was setiled, should set forth, i 
fhe most distinct and solemn matiner, the findamental pripeiples 
of the constitution. This instrument, known by the, name,of 
the Declaration of Right, was prepared by a committee, of which 
Somers was chairmgn. ‘The fact that the low-born young, bar- 
Fister was appointed to so honorable and important a pest In a 
parliament filled with able and experienced men, only ten daya 
after he had spoken in the House of Commons for the first ame, 
sufficiently proves the superiority of hisabiliues. Ina few, hours 
the Declaration was framed and a pproved by the Commons. 
The Lords assented to it with some amendments of no great, 
importance.* _ — 
‘The Declaration began by recapitulativg the crimes, and. 
errors which had made a revolution necessary. James had 
invade the provincé of the legislature ; had ueated modest 
’ petitioning as a crime; had oppressed the Church by means af 
an Negal tribunal; had, without the consent of parliament, 
lévied taxes and maintained a standing army in time of peace; 
Had Vidlated the freedom of election, and perverted the course 
of justice. Proceedings which could lawfully he questioned 
oily in parliaiient had been made the subjects of prosecution 
id fhe King’s Bench. Partial and corrupt juries had heea 
r@turned. Excessive bail had been required from prisoners; 
excessive fines had been imposed; barbarous and uuusual , 
punishments had been inflicted; the estates of accused persons 
had been granted away before conviction, He, by whose, 
authonty these things lad been done, had abdicated the owe 
ernment. The Prince of Orange, whom God had, made the 
glorious instrument of delivering the nation from superstition, 
and tyranny, had invited the Mstates of the Realm to,meet and 
to-take counsel together for the securing of- religion, of law, 
and of freedom. | The Lords and Commons, having deliberated, 
had resolved that they would first, after the example, of their 
ancestors, assert the ‘ancient rights aud liberties of England, 
Therefore it was declared that ihe dispensing power, lately , 
assumed and exercised, had no legal existence; that, without . 


* Comméns’. Journals, Feb. 4, 8, 11,12; Lords’ Journals, Feb. 9, 
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ministration 
6f justice-according ‘to the spirit of its own mild. ianite wor 
pvention, aimed, 


posterity of Mary, then.on Anne and her posterity, andi theajon 
the posterity of Wiliam. | _ - Ae ee 
By this time’ the wind had ceased to blow from. the, wegt.. On: 
the eleventh of February the ship im ;which. the Prinogss-of, - 
Orange ‘had einbarked lay off Margate, and :on the follawing: 
" mtiting, dnchoreil at Greenwich,*. She was: received ‘with: 
mary signs of joy and affection; but her demeanor shocked! 

6 “Pories, and was not thought faultless even, by the Whi 

‘young wonjan, placed, by a destiny as 1 ful and awfak 
as that which brooded over the fabled: houses of Labdacus-and, 
Peéfops, ‘in such a situation that she gould: not, without violating, 
her idtity to her God, her husband, and her couptry, refase.-te- 
take her seat on the throne from which her father. had'-just; 
béén hurled, should have been sad, o1 at, least serious, Mary. 
was not merely in high, but in extravagant spirits. . She entered:. 
Whitehall, i was asserted, with a girlish delight at;being misy.. 
tress of so fine a house, ran about the rooms, peeped ipto.zhés 
clésets, and examined the quilt of the.state bed, without, seem:;: 
ing’-to remember by whom those stately apartments had ‘last: 
been occupied. Burnet, who had, till theny thought -her. an: 
angel in human’ form, could not, on this occasion, refyain frang,' 
blaming her He was the more astonished because, when :ha:. 
took ‘leave of hir at the Hague, she had, though fully, caavineed! 
that she was in the path of duty, been degply dejegted... To... 
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bon, aa :to <dhér repirition guide; -teeraiterwerds explained shes 
eandact., William had written to:inform: het/that ‘corea.of those 
who had itried: to-aeparam her intérest fiém his- still edntinued 
thetr: machinations: they gayé it out:that.she thiaughte berself; 
wrenged: and, if she wore a gloomy cotntenance, the pepert 
would: be. confirmed. «.He-therefore :entreated her: ta make. hes 
first. appearance ‘with: an aiz-of chéexfulnese.. Hen theart, she 
said, was, far iadeoed: from ekearfiil ; butsahe had: done heridest 7 
and, aa she. was-afgaid: of inot. sustaining wetla partowhkick.was 
wncongenipl to Her: feelings, she had ovexactatl it. Her :deport- 

nent was the subject of reams of saurrility in proseand were cM 
i@wered her ia:the opinion of some whose esteem:abe valued ; nb? 


~ did she werld know, till. she was beyond the reaehi bfypreise.and 


cangure, thas the conduct which had: brought-on her the reproacti 
ef. levity:and ingenaibility was really: a signal. instance. of -that 
perfect disimtensstedness and self-davotieh of which man; acome 
te he incapable, but. which ig sometimes fbund. im. woman.* 

1 On, the: morning: of: Wednesday ‘the: thirteanth.of ‘Rebruary; 
the court of Whitehall and: all- the ‘héighboring streets wete 
fdted with gazers, The magnificent.Ranqueting. House,-‘thé 


- mastenpieoa of, inigo, embellisked: by masterpieces of Rubens, 


had, been . ptepered ifor.a. great. cGereniony.. The twalls- were 
lined by the yeomen of the guard. Near the southern door; 
@n: the vizht send, a. large. nutnber ‘of .prershad assembled. 
Qn: the left. were the: Commons. with their speaker,-attended by. 
the:;: ‘weace.:: The. narthera door: opened; : gad ithe: Prince and 
Princess of: Orange, side by. side, entered, and took their ‘Place 
under the eanopy ‘of:staten. > 7: ecu 
Beth: Houses.approached- bowirig | dow. Willinat 
advenced.a.few steps;.‘: Halifax onthe right, and Powle oa ithe 
left, stood: forth; end Halifax spoke,: The Convention, he said, 
had agreed-to aresolution which he prayed: their highwesses to 
bean: Chay, signified theit assent ;: and the cleriiof the. House 
‘Lords, read;; in. a. Joud: voiee, the Declaration of Right: 
Woe he shad: concluded, Halifax, in:.the -mante- ofall .:the 
Bstates..of the. Realm, raquesiod: the: ‘prince and -priacess ‘ito 
aeceept the -erewn: -- - crores coe ee 
. Wiliam, in his:own rame!and: in-that of ‘his Wife, armswefed 
that. the ‘crown: was, ‘in’ their” estimation; ° ‘the more’ valuable 
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Becates' twas prevented to: them:as's ‘token ef-the confidence 
of tie nation: «= We’ thankfully aceept he sail, * what‘ yo 
heave offered ‘us: «Plier; -for himself, he: ceson ted thins that 
the-lawsiof Envland, which be tad once aheady: vindeard, 
should dd! the rales of: his conduct, thet’ it ‘should ‘be tiestady 
(promote: the: welfare ‘of the kiiigdom, end thet, es to ‘the 
meansof doitig so; he shoutd constantly recur to-the:edvicc'af! 
the 4tunses,; and should: Be. disposed :to- trust ‘their '} 
rather. than this own:* | .'Phese- words were received wit}lia 
sheut of joy which was heard in the streets: betow,; ‘andi was 
mstamtby answered by bvazae from many thousands! of voices: 
- The; bords and:‘Commons ther reverently retired: from the: 
Banqueting! House: and ient im ‘procession to’the' great ‘gate of) 
Wohirehatl; where the heralds: end: pursuivents were. waning - a 
thdir gorgeows tabards. : All the space ‘as farasi\Charing: Cross 
wis one ‘wea’ of heads; The! ‘rete drume-enuck: up; ‘tite 
trumpets: pealed ; and‘ Garter King at arms, in°a’ quad ‘yoite; 
imed the’ Prince and: Prmcess of Orange King and Queen 

of Rnglend, charged all-Englishmdn to pay, froth that'moment’ 
fnith. and: true ‘atlegiande to the new sovereigns; and besoughe 
(sod, who had: already: wrourlit se signat a detwerance for our - 
Church and nation, to bless Williers and Mary with long ang | 
kagsppy ‘yeign.? é 

 Sthus-was consummated thé’ English Revolution. ‘When ie 
eeinipare it with these revolutions: whith ‘have; during the ‘lase 
sixty ‘years, overthrown sv many ‘ancient governments, we car- 
not but be struck by ite peculiar character: . Why thut cvharacs 
ter was so peculiar ts sufficiently obvious, and yet seems’ hot 16 
have been always understood ‘either’ by outopists or by! cétisdrs. 

: “Phe contindmal revolutions of ‘the eighteenth anu ‘nineteents 
centuries: took place i in countries where all ace'of the Hmitéd 
Monarchy of the 'middte’ ages had tong been effaced: ~The 
right-of the prince to:make laws and to levy. money had, during 
many’ generations, been undispated. His throne was: guarded 
by!a igreat regular army. His ddmimistration coultl not, with 
‘ont extreme ‘peril, be blamed'even in the: mildest’ terms. Hid 





ty Lords’ and.Comimons' Journals, Fed. 14,1639: Citters;: ‘Fébs 46. 
(atters puta into William’s mouth, stronger. the sou of respect fot 
the authority of parliament than appear in the journals; but it is 
clear from what Powle said that the report in the journals was not 
strictly accurate. 

‘¢ London Gazetté, Feb. 14; 16893 ‘Lords’ and ‘Commons’ Journal 
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subjects, held theix, parsanal libexty, by. agiother, sapure than, his 
pleasure. Not.a, single, ingtitution waa left which, had,, yathin 

the memory..of the eldest,.man, afforded efigipat prgtestion fo 
the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny, . These great 
spuncila which had once eurbed the regal pawer had.sypk into 
oblivion, Their, qamposition and their privileges wese known 

only, ta, antiquaries.. We canpot wonder, therefore, that, 
gen who fad begn thus.ruled suceeeded in wresting supreme 
power from a.govaramant which they had long.in spenet hated, 
they-should jave.been impatient to demolish and. unable, tacaa- 
struct, that they should hava bees fascinated: hy. every. specious 
novelty, that they should have. proscribed, every title, ceremany, 
and phrase associated with the old systema, and that;, turiag 
away with diagust. fram their own national precedents and tra 
ditiong, they should have sought. for brinciples of goverment 
in the writings af thearists, or.aped, with ignorant and upgrace- 
- ful affectation, the patriots.of. Athens. and Bame,,,,.As.litle cap 
we wonder that the violent actign of the. revolutionary spirjt 
. shoyld have bean. followed by. reaction equally, viglent, and. that 
gopfusion, should speedily have engendered despotism. sterner 
than that from which it had sprung, , . Gino) 
. Had we begn in the same gitugtion; had Strafford puecanded 

in his favorite scheme of Thorough; bad he formed an armpy.as 
aumparous and. as, well disciplined..as that, which, a, few. years 
later,. waa formed ,by Cramwell; had .a,, suaceasian :of judicial 
decisigns,, similar to that which was, pronounced by the Ex. 
cheqyer Chamber in the case. of ship-money, transferred to. the 
grown, the right of taxing the people; had the, Star. Chambex 
and the High Commission continued to fine, mutilate, aad im 
prison every man who dared to raise, his voice. against the gox- 
ernment; bad the. press been as completely, enslaved here ag at 
Vienna oy at Naples ;. had qur kings gradually. drawn to them- 
salyes, tha whole, lagislative power; had, six .generations of 
Englishmen passed away withaut a.single sesgign of parliament. 
qad.had we then at length rispa-up jn seme mome@nt of w 
excitement against our masters, what an outbreak, would, that 
haya been! . With what a crash, heard and felt to. the farthest 
anda of the yarld, would the whole.waat fabric of society. have 
fallen! How many thousands of exiles, once. the mest pras- 
perous and the most refined members of this great community, 
would have begged their bread in foreign cities, or have shel- 
tered their heads under huts of bark in the uncleared forests of 
America! How ofien should we have seen the pavement of 
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Pdddtin pikid up ii ‘barricades, the housed! dived with“baltets, 
the! otters: foaming with Mood t How matty‘timés should we 
hhve rushed w from ‘extreme td extrenie, ‘sought refuge 
from: anarchy in despotism, and been again driven by: 
itite anarchy! - How many years of dlood ahd cénfasion woitld 
Have dést' us to leara the very rediments ‘ef potitieal sefened! 
fiow many childish theories would have duped us! How many 
rade and ‘Hlipoiséd constitutions should we have set'u up; only, 6 
seé them tumble down! Happy would it have bee fur ws ifu 
sharp ‘discipline of half a century had sufficed te ‘edueate tis 
tirtd (a seapacity: of enjoying true freedom. cP teat od be 
"Phese-calamities our Revolution averted. «It wasa revolution 
defensive, ‘arid had prescription and: legitimacy ‘on #8 
side. « Here, and ‘here oly, a limitéd moneréhy of the ‘thir 
teenth century had come down unimpaired to the seventeerith 
‘Our pariianentary ‘institutions were in full vigor 
Phe mairr principles of our government were exceltent. : 
were not, indeed, formalty' and’ exactly set: forth in a singh 
+wittten: instrament; but they were to be found scattered over. 
our: ancient and noble statartes ; tind,’ what was-of far greater 
moment, they had been engraven on the hearts of En 
during foar hundred years. ‘That, without the consent of the 
tatives of the nation, no’ statute could be enacted, td 
tax imposed; no regular soldiery kept up, that fo Man told be 
imprisoned, even for a day, by thé arbitrary will-ef the sover 
eign, that no toot-of ower" ‘could plead the royal conmand as 
a‘justification for violating ary tega? right of the humblest eub- 
> were -held, both by- Whigs and Tories, to be fundanentat 
‘of the teilm. Areal of which these were the finda 
meatal laws stood: mi no need of a'new constittition: 7 
-~ But, though-a new constitution was‘not. neetied,-it was lain 
that changes-were required: The misgovernment of tite Severs, 
ane the troubles which that mispovernmest had produced, ‘suffi- 
‘proved that there was somewhere a defeet in our Looe : 
und t-defect it wes ‘the- “dety of tes Contretition to 
and toamend- == - 00 6 ae 
' Some questions of great momerit were ‘still open ts Hep tte! 
Uur-constitution had begun ‘to exist iv-tihes wien statesmen 
Were not much accustorned to frame exact definitions: Aor! 
alies, therefore, inconsjstent .with its principles and dangervus | 
lo its very existence, had ‘spring up almost ‘imperceptibly, and, 
not having, during many years, caused sry ® serious 1n¢ém 
vertierite, “had: gradually: acquired. the “forte” uf -prosuviption. 
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' The “resmedyi fon there “nile stn toc engeriahe: bighta fy 166 
peapic..in. suck language: aa: should: terminate call. dontnoversy4 
and to.deelare, tha t-am; prapedentopuld : juaifly any ioketion pb 
thave wights. Poteet dy 2 1G GST PLONE TU aot} qompyol 
When this had been done it woultp ihe, Jeapessible for ole 
Thlers.to- mispadentind,:dhe-Jawiy butcunless; :semething afore 
were .dong,. K. was. by ne; meas: improbable vihast: thiegomight 
wolate, it. -. Unhappily. the Church had long oteught dhe matos 
that. moparghyj alone. amon ourcinstitutiohs; nese 
divine aad. jnwiolable s thea the: xightoofi the: dota ef] Golemont 
to.a share in. the legialative-pewer was.a vipat merely hurhdr, det 
that.the, right.pf. the king:ta the obediarice of:his peopleiwas 
from, pbove.; teat the Great, Chaster: wab@.statetd which nips 
be. repealed by: those whi had. maede:it,:; bat: that the. aale: whiol 
called. Abe jpriaces i the Hlood: reyah:to the. theanen in: order 
of -auacessian -was .of. celestial origin; and thatany betel pass 
-Magensisient with that raleqaae nullaty: lt isuemdent 

that, a's society in whiek such sitpexstitions. 
tional freedam must eyer.be...inseoune. Aupowes: which 1s 
regneded merely.aa the ordinance:ofi man-cannst been efficient 
check on-a .pawer: which. is, xegerded.sas the: ordinance. of Gods 
It,8 vain tabope that, laws,-however excellent, will permanestlp 
restrain, & king whe, ia -his.own apinion,and in that:efm-great 
part..of hie praple, has en. euihority infinitely higher.iw kind 
thas. the. authority which helongs:to those :laves.-: To: deprive 
noyalty..of these mysterious. eétributes, and to establish the prime 
cane that kage rehvaed by. 4. right in ne.teapéct: differing: from. 
the: right .by which-frgeholWders chosse knights -of: the-sbirejor 
fram the right by whigh judges preated: writs of Habeas Corpesy 
was absalutely: necessezy to the security of our bibenttess 1 ++ 
Ths the Coa had two-great duties to perform. ‘Fae 
first waa to.cloar,the, fundamental lawa of: the vealm feom am 
higuity.. “‘The.second. was to,eradicate frorh: the etindsy both of? 
tbe. gevesnors.-aed,.of:. the <goventody the: false: 2hneh ‘perninions. 
nina that te. yal ‘pretoga tive was something ‘more sublime: 
_ and holy. than those. fundamental, Jaws... ‘The former: objerct:wasi 
attained by. the solama seeital and-claim with which the Decla- 
‘ration.af Right,commences ; the latter by the-resolution. which: 
prenpgncad the, throne. vesanty nad ‘invited: ‘Willan end: Mary: 

It. wep! 
"The change seems small, Not ssingla flowerof the-ormen: 
tquched... ruNot-m aingher:ne w t svassgiven to the 

Te oie English ' law, substantive and adjective, wate, 
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sadgment of all the greatest lawyers, of Holt and Treby, of 
Muyraré dard Scoerezamoetly the sume aftev tha Revekition' ss 
beforectti:o Sciwe Yontroverted. points; haz heer deeded accords 


ing torsite sense of the bet Jari; and thers had Wena wlight 


deviation from the ordinary course of succession. 7! {Pitts wed 
siky aid thie wasenpughs>*’ Hone feo ne att und 
arches oun! revelitivn! owagia' vindication: of aeisht rights; sot 


wins rcondected: withistiict attentiom to-ancient' formalities. 1 


almost every! wood ‘aed ‘ae may‘be discémed-a: profound ‘rev 
erence’for.the past. Pires Estmtesof the Realm detibereted: iti 
the obd halls and. atcording to'the vid rules: ‘Powle way eon! 
ductedto his‘chair between the mover and seconder with the 
scoustamed feems, ‘The serjeant with his mace brought’ up the 
wiessengers of tha Lerds to the table of the: Commons} and the | 
three obsisances-wevetduly made. ‘The confererice was field 
with all: the eatique cereromal..: ‘On one side:.of the table, it 
the Painted Chamber, the managers of ‘the Lords sate covered 
and: sobed in ernine and gold. ‘Ihe’ nate: of the Com- 
mons stood bareheaded onthe other side. The speeches pré- 
sentian almost ludicrous contrast: tothe revolutionaty oratory 
of every ether-country, Both the. Engtish’ parties. agreéd-in 
treating with solemn respect the'aricient constitutional traditions 
of: the state.. Phe cxly question’ wag; in what sense ‘those tra. 
ditions were to be understood: The aszertors of iberty sail — 
not a word about the natural equality‘of men and the melienabié' 
sevorsagniy of the people, about Harmiodiis or Titncleon, Bra- 
tua-the. elder or Brotus the youtger.. When they were told 
that, by the English jaw, the'crown, at the moment of the'dé- 
mise; must descent tothe next heir, they answered that, by thé 
ish lew, a living man could’ have no: heir. When they’ 
were told that there was no precedent for declaring the thrond’ 
vacant, they produced from among thé records in the Tower a. 
ret. pf-parchment, near three hundred. yeara old, on which; in* 
uaiatcharactere and barbarous Latin; it was recorded that the: 
‘of the: Renin had dectaret vacant the tHrone: of 'a-per” 
fidious and tyrancicat Phemtagenet. ‘ When at length the dispute’ 
hadhbesn eceommiodated, the new soversigns were proclaimed’ 
with the old pageantry. . Allthe fantastic pomp of heraldry was’ 
there, Ciarencieux and Norroy, Portcullis and’ Rouge Dragon, ~ 
the trampets,the bunners, the grotesque-coats embroidered with” 
lions and lilies. The title of king of France, assumed by the 
couqneror of , Was Rot Omitted in the royal style: T'o-us 
who have: lived in tho-year 1848. it may seem almost on: abiite 
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of terns ‘to call i proceeding, conducted: wil! ‘se mtehtdelther- 
tion, with so mitch: sobriety, and a 
etiquette, by the terrible nainie of ravelittion. : 
And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the Jenad vinlest, 
‘hes been of all revolutions the most benefiesut. Io fmally de- 
cided the great question whether the pepular elemetit whieh 
had, ever sinee the age of Frtzwaiter and:DeMontfort, been found 
in the. English polity, should be- destroyed by the monaveterenl 
element, or should be suffered: te devwelep-iteelf freely, arid to 
‘become dominant. ‘Phe strife between the'two' principles: tad 
‘been long. fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted timougt- feer 
reigns. It had produced seditions, impeachments, rebeltions, 
battles, sieges, proscriptiets, judicial massacres. Sesnetiines 
liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed te be of the- point-of 
perishing. During many years one half of the energy of Eng- 
land had been ensployed in counteracting the other half. The 
_ | executive power and the legislative pewer ‘had se effectually 
impeded each that: tHe state ted been of ne account 7 
Europe. The King at arms, who proelaimed Wliam: and 
Mary before Whitehall Gate, did in trutl amounee- that this 
great struggle was over; that thete was’ entire union between 
the throne and the parliament ; that England, long dependen’ 
and degraded, was again a power of the first rank; that fi» 
ancient laws by wich the preregative wes bounded would 
thenceforth be held as sacred as the’ prerogatrre itself, and 
would be follawed out to all their consequences; that the ex- 
ecutive administration would be: cordueted in conformity with 
the sense of the representatives of the nation; aad that-no 
reform which. the two Houses shoutltl, after mature deliberation, 
propose woul ld be: obstinately withstood: by the: sovereign. ‘Fhe 
Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which:had 
not been law before, contained the germ of the law. which gave 
religious freedom to the Dissenter, of the law whick seeured 
ihe independence of the judges, of the lkw which limited: the 
duration of parliaments, of the law which. placed: the: |ibesty af 
ive press under the protection of: jumes, of the few which. pro- 
hibited the slave trade, of the law which abolished the saera- 
inental test, of the law which relieved the Romer Oathelies 
from civil disabilities, of the law whick reformed ‘the repre- 
sent ative bys tein, of every good law which hes been: passed 
diving a hindred and’ sixty years, of every good law wéaely may 
hereafter, in the course of' ages, be found necessary: te premote 
the public ‘wel, and-to, satisfy the demands ofi pulviec: opimiom. 
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sroihen highest: doggy whink, ope. be-peppenpoe op the xang- 
cation of LDR: Se Aes Sant a Was spoienlpraastrnieay Sevorgl 
TARMUG. RAYS ROW, PASHES AWAY SHAE BMY WIRE ADS pal molK 
EeGickenen hen woditnied resistance, t the gatabliahed goxem 
enh , la-pll honest and. reflecting minds. there is @. conviction, 
oily sizangibenath by experience, that the meams.of effecting 
eyery improvement which the constitutiqn. requines.. mag te 
found within the constitution itself. me 
Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole 
: igaportance of the stand which was made by. our forefathers 
against the House of Stuart. All around us the world is con- 
yulsed by the agonies of great nations. Governments which 
- lately seémed likely to stand during ages have been on a sud- 
den shaken and overthrown. The proudest capitals of West- 
..ern Europe have streamed with civil blood. All evil passions, 
the thirst of gain and the thirst of vengeance, the antipathy of 
class to class, the antipathy of race to race, have broken loose 
_ {rena the control of divine and human laws. Fear and anxiety 
have clouded the faces and depressed the hearts of milliogs. 
. Trade has been suspended, and industry paralyzed. The rieh . 
. have become poor; aud.tha peer lave hecama poorer. Doc- 
trines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, to all industry, to all 
domestic charities, doctrines which, if carried into effect, would, 
_ in thirty years, undo all that thirty centuries have done for 
mankind, and would make the fairest provinces of France and 
. Germany as savage as Congo or Patagonia, have been avowed 
_ from the tribune and defended by the sword. Europe has 
been threatened with subjugation by barbarians, compared with 
whem the barbarians who marched under Attila and Alboin 
were enlightened and humane. The truest friends of the people 
wave with deep sorrow owned that interests more precious than 
- way political privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might be 
xecessary to sacrifice even nperty in order to save civilization. 
Meanwhile in our island the regularscourse of government has 
aever been for a day interrupted. The few bad men who 
onged for license and plunder have not had the courage to 
. Yafront for one moment the strength of a Joyal nation, ral- 
. fied in firm array round a parental throne. And, if it be asked 
what has made us to differ from others, the answer is, that we 
never lost what others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. 
(t is because we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth 


. ventury that we have not had a destroying revolution in she 
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nineteenth. It is because we had freedain im the midst of ser- 
_ witude that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For the 
authority of law, for the security of property, for the peace 
of our streets, for the happinese of our homes, our gratitude 
is due, under [fim who raises and pulls down nations at his 
leasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to 


iHiam of Orange. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUMB. 
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